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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  collection  of  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  here  oflFered  to  tlie 
public,  includes,  it  is  believed,  all  delivered  by  him  in  Congress  of  any 
general  interest — or  rather,  all,  of  which  any  rehable  reports  have  been 
preserved.  Many,  no  doubt,  especially  during  the  war  of  1812, 
through  carelessness  and  the  want  of  competent  reporters  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  have  been  lost — a  fact  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  period  was  marked  by  events  of  much  moment  to  the 
country.  For  the  comparatively  few  which  have  been  presen'ed,  the 
public  13  chiefly  indebted  to  tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Simkins,  at  that  time  u 
member  of  the  House  from  South  Carolina,  who,  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation, took  notes  and  drew  out  the  sketches  (for  they  are  by  no 
means  full  reports)  which  appear  in  this  collection.  For  the  use  of 
these,  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  tlie  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Francis  W. 
Pickens — to  whom  he  takes  this  occasion  to  return  his  acknowledg- 
ments. OtheiB,  belonging  to  the  same  period,  have  been  copied  from 
manuscripts  found  among  tlie  papers  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  tliough  not  in 
his  handwriting. 

Of  the  Speeches  dehvered  in  the  Senate,  between  the  years  1833 
and  1850,  a  much  larger  number  has  been  preserved.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  better  reported ;  and  not  a  few  were  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  at  the  time,  under  his  own  inspection.  Still,  so  coiiatant 
and  pressing  were  his  engagements — so  incessant  the  demands  on  his 


Tl  ADVERTISEMENT. 

time,  that  it  is  impossible  he  could  hare  bestowed  much  attention, 
except  on  those  connected  with  the  more  important  subjects  of  discus- 
sion. Many  were  left  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  reporters ;  and  his  pe- 
culiar position,  in  regard  to  the  two  great  contending  parties  of  thi 
country',  was  any  thing  but  favorable  to  fulness  and  fidelity.  Not  a 
few  (and  among  them  some  on  questions  of  much  interest)  were  never 
reported  at  all,  or  otherwise  so  mangled  and  garbled, — to  serve  a  tem- 
porary purpose, — as  to  render  them  unworthy  of  this  collection.  A  suffi- 
cient number,  however,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  preserved  from  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  the  still  more  ruthless  spirit  of  party,  to  insure,  as  a  tribute 
to  his  virtues,  the  love  of  the  Patriot,  the  admiration  of  the  Statesman, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Historian  and  the  Philosopher. 

As  many  of  the  questions  discussed  during  the  war  of  1812,  both 
of  a  foreign  and  domestic  character,  have  probably,  to  some  extent, 
faded  from  the  public  memory,  the  £Iditor  has  prepared  a  brief  intro- 
ductory note  to  the  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  he  hopes  will  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  It 
was  deemed  unnecessary  to  adopt  the  same  course  in  r^ard  to 
Speeches  of  a  mon  recent  date. 

April  8,  1853. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  second  Resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreiga  lielutions,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Reprcsentjitives,  Dec  12,  1811- 

pforr. — ^Tlw  Coinniirtoe  on  Foreign  Relations,  on  (he  20th  of 
Norember,  1811,  suljinilU-d  a  roporL,  which,  aftor  an  tiUe  exAuiinAtion 
of  the  causes  of  war  with  l^rt-at  Britain,  ctiticludiK]  by  iie(^onitn«>n<ling 
lo  the  TIouM  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  among  whkb  was 
the  following : 

**  S.  Hftolivd,  That  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand  regnhu 
troops  oughl  to  he  immediatelv  raided  to  serve  for  throe  yean ;  nod 
Uiat  a  bouniT  in  larwU  ought  to  be  given  to  onoonrage  enlistmecta." 

Thin  resolutiim  hu%'iug  btivu  amcndod  in  (wininitte*!  nf  tlie  Whole, 
by  striking  o«t  Uie  word  "/cm,"  wiis  report«d  to  Uio  Ilonse,  where  nn 
animated  debate  ensued.  A  majority  of  the  committee  avowed  their 
object  to  be  a  preiMuralion  for  war ;  aiid  tlie  discuefiioD  took  iho  widest 
mnge,  embracing  almost  every  topic  of  foreign  and  domeatio  policj. 
The  principal  speaker,  on  the  pnrt  of  the  opposition,  was  ^Ir.  Kandolpli 
of  Vii^nia,  to  whose  remarks  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  have  confined 
bis  rwply.    The  resolution  was  finidlj-  ado|>ted — Yoais  109  ;  ^^ay^  22.] 

Mb.  Spkakbr  : — I  undcratood  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Etlations,  differonily  from  what  the  gen- 
tlctnan  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Knndulph)  has  stated  to  be  his 
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impression.  I  certainly  understood  that  the  committee  re- 
commended the  measures  now  before  the  House,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  war;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  its  express  resolve, 
agreed  to,  I  believe,  by  every  member,  except  that  gentleman. 
I  do  not  attribute  any  wilful  niiestatement  to  him,  but 
consider  it  the  effect  of  inadvertency  or  n)'8take.  Indeed, 
the  Report  could  mean  nothing  but  war  or  empty  menace. 
I  hope  no  member  of  this  House  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  A 
bullying,  menacing  system,  has  every  thing  to  condemn  and 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  In  expense,  it  almost  rivals  war. 
It  excites  contempt  abroad,  and  destroys  confidence  at  home. 
Menaces  are  serious  tilings  ;  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with 
as  much  caution  and  seriousness,  as  war  itself;  and  should, 
if  not  successful,  be  invariably  followed  by  it.  It  was  not 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  who  made  this 
a  war  question.  The  resolve  contemplates  an  additional 
regular  force  ;  a  measure  confessedly  improper  but  as  a  pre- 
paration for  war,  but  undoubtedly  necessary  in  that  event. 

Sir,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  weighty  importance  of 
the  proposition,  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  this  House, 
to  compel  a  redress  of  our  long  list  of  complaints  against  one 
of  the  belligerents.  According  to  my  mode  of  thinking, 
the  more  serious  the  question,  the  stronger  and  more  unalter- 
able ought  to  be  our  convictions  before  wo  give  it  our  support. 
War,  in  our  country,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  but 
when  it  is  clearly  justifiable  and  necessary ;  so  much  so, 
as  not  to  require  the  aid  of  logic  to  convince  our  understand- 
ings, nor  the  ardor  of  eloquence  to  inflame  our  passions. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  this  country  should  never  resort 
to  war  but  for  causes  the  most  urgent  and  necessary.  It  is 
sufficient  that,  under  a  government  like  ours,  none  but  such 
will  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  were  I  not  satis- 
fied that  such  is  the  present  case,  I  certainly  would  be  no 
advocate  of  the  proposition  now  before  the  House. 

Sir,  I  might  prove  the  war,  should  it  ensue,  justifiable. 


by  the  express  ndmissitm  of  thu  gontlwnau  from  Virginift  ; — 
and  uewssim',  by  facts  undmibUul,  ami  uiuvei-sally  admitted  ; 
such  as  be  did  not  j>retend  to  controvert.  The  extent, 
dnnition,  ftnd  dmmcfcr  nf  tlic  injuries  received  ;  the  fnlliire 
of  those  peaceful  mt^aus  heruttifure  nwortcd  to  fitr  Hk?  n^dn-wn 
of  our  wrongs,  are  my  prtJofB  (hat  it  i»  necessar)'.  Why  should 
I  mention  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  ;  depredations  on 
every  branch  of  our  comrnfrce,  iuchiding  tho  direct  esptirt 
trade,  continued  for  years,  and  made  niider  lawn  which  pn:- 
fessodly  undertake  to  regnlat*  rtur  trfldt-  with  other  nations  ; 
negotiation  resorted  to, injain  and  again,  till  it  is  Iiecome  h( t]ie- 
leH6  ;  the  restrietire  sj-Btem  persisted  in  to  nvrjid  war,  aud  in 
the  vain  expectation  of  retnniing  justice  ?  Tlie  evil  still  gniws, 
and,  in  each  RncccftUng  year,  sivollsin  extent  and  jiretcnsiun 
U-yt-nd  the  preceding.  The  ([uestion,  even  in  the  opinion  an<l 
by  the  admission  of  our  cp]H>uents  is  reduced  to  this  single 
point — Which  shall  we  do,  abandon  or  defend  our  own  com- 
lutrrcial  and  maritime  rights,  and  the  personal  liUrties  of  our 
citizens  employed  in  exercising  them  ?  These  rights  are 
vitally  attacked,  and  war  is  the  only  means  of  redress. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  suggested  none,  nnle«ft  we 
consitler  the  whole  of  his  speech  as  reeommending  jiaticnt 
and  K-signcd  submission  as  the  best  remedy.  Sir,  which  al- 
ternative this  House  win  embrace,  it  is  not  for  ine  to  say. 
I  hope  the  decision  is  made  ali-eatly,  by  a  higher  authority 
than  the  voice  of  any  man.  It  is  not  for  the  hiunnn  tongue 
to  instil  the  sense  of  independence  aud  honor.  This  ia  the 
work  of  nature  ;  a  generous  nntni-e  that  disdains  tamo  sub- 
mission to  wronga. 

This  part  of  tho  subject  is  so  imposing  as  to  onforco 
silence  even  on  the  gentletnan  from  Vir^nia.  He  dared 
not  deny  his  country's  wrongs,  or  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
her  enemy.  Only  one  part  of  liis  argument  had  any,  tho 
most  remote  relation  to  this  point.  He  would  not  say, 
ve  ha<l  not  a  good  cause  for  war  ;  but  insisted,  that  it  was 
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our  duty  to  dutine  that  cause.  If  ho  means  that  this  House 
ought,  at  this  stage  of  it*  |iroceo(Hn^,  or  any  other,  tosiwcUy 
ly  particular  violation  of  our  rifjhts  to  the  exclnsion  of  all 
Lbcrs,  he  preBcribcs  n  course,  which  iicilber  good  sense  nor 
the  uange  of  nations  warrants.  When  we  contend,  let  ur 
cuotend  fur  all  our  rights;  the  doubtful  and  the  cortJiin  ;  the 
uiiiiuiwrlnut  ami  essential.  It  is  as  easy  to  strugglcj  or  even 
wore  BO,  for  the  whole  aa  for  a  part.  At  the  temiiuation  of  the 
contest,  secure  all  tlmt  our  wisdom  and  valor  and  the  fortune 
of  the  war  will  iKinuit.  This  is  the  dictate  of  comnion  st-nse  ; 
euch  also  is  the  usage  of  nations.  The  sJnglo  instance  allu- 
deil  to,  the  endeavor  of  Mr.  Fox  to  compel  Mr.  Pitt  to  define 
the  object  of  the  war  a^iust  France,  will  not  Kupjiort  tho 
gentleman  from  Virginia  in  his  jtosition.  That  was  an  ex- 
tniorditiary  war  for  an  extraordiDnry  purpose,  and  was  not 
gii%'erned  hy  the  u.sunl  rules.  It  was  not  fur  couijuest,  or  for 
rodit-'sa  of  tujuiy,  but  lo  iinposo  a  government  on  France, 
which  she  refused  to  receive  ;  an  object  so  detestable  that  an 
avowal  darod  iint  Iw  made. 

Sir,  I  might  here  rest  the  question.  The  afiinnativo  of  the 
proposition  ia  eBtabltshetL  I  cannot  but  advert,  however,  to 
the  complaint  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  when  he  was 
ifirst  up  on  this  question.  He  said  he  fouud  himself  reduced 
to  the  uecetwity  of  supporting  the  negative  aide  of  the  queB> 
tion,  heforo  the  afSnuative  was  established.  Let  ine  tell 
the  gentleman,  that  there  is  no  hardship  in  his  case.  It  is 
not  ever)'  afSrmative  that  ought  to  be  proved.  Were  I  to 
affirm,  that  the  House  is  now  in  session,  would  it  be  reason- 
able  to  ask  for  proof  .^  J[e  who  would  deny  its  truth,  on 
him  would  bo  tho  proof  of  so  extmonlinary  a  negative.  How 
then  could  the  gentleman,  after  Iiis  admissionB,  with  the  facta 
before  him  and  the  country,  complain  ^  Tho  causes  aro  such 
as  to  warrant,  or  rather  make  it  indispensable,  in  any  nation 
not  absolutely  dependent,  to  defend  its  rights  by  force.  Let 
him,  then,  show  the  reasons  wliv  we  ouglit  not  su  to  defend 
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selves.  On  lum  lies  the  burden  of  proof  TLU  he  lias 
attempted  ;  he  has  endenvoa'd  tu  suitpurt  liis  m-gaf ivc.  IJe- 
fore  I  proceed  to  imswer  liui  partiuulaily,  let  me  call  the  Rl^ 
tention  of  the  House  to  one  circumstance;  that  is, — that 
almost  the  whole  of  his  orginuenla  consisted  of  an  emimera- 
tioa  of  evils  always  incident  to  war,  however  just  and  ueoes- 
sarf ;  and  wliich,  if  they  have  any  force,  are  calculated  to 
produce  unqualitied  submission  to  every  species  of  insult  and 
iujury.  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to  answer  argiimenUt  of 
this  description  ;  and  if  I  should  touch  on  them,  it  will  be 
only  incidentally,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  serious  refuta- 
tion. 

The  first  orgiimeDt  of  the  gentlemnu  which  I  shall  notice, 
is  the  unprepared  state  of  the  countrj-.  Whatever  weight  this 
argument  might  have  in  a  question  of  Imiucdiate  war,  it 
surely  has  little  iu  that  of  prcpamtion  for  it.  If  oiu"  country 
18  unpreparedly  let  us  rumoJy  the  evU  aa  soon  as  possible. 
Let  the  gentleman  submit  Ins  plan  ;  and  if  a  reasonable  one, 
1  doubt  not  it  will  be  supiwrtcd  by  the  House.  But,  Sir,  let 
us  admit  the  fact  and  the  whole  forcu  of  the  argmuent.  I 
oak  whose  is  the  fault  ?  Who  has  been  a  member,  for  many 
years  imwI,  and  seen  tho  ilefenoelefts  etato  of  Ids  eouuti-y 
even  near  home,  imder  his  own  eyes,  without  a  single  en- 
deavor to  remedy  bo  serious  an  evil  ?  Let  him  not  say,  "  I 
have  acted  in  a  minority."  It  is  iiu  less  the  duty  of  the  minor- 
ity than  a  majority  to  endeavor  to  defend  the  country.  For 
that  purpose  we  are  sent  here,  and  not  for  (hat  of  opposition. 

We  are  next  told  of  tlie  cxjienses  of  the  war ;  and  that 
the  people  will  not  jiay  taxes.  Why  not  ?  Is  it  from  want 
of  means  ?  What,  witli  l,0()0,OtK>,  tons  of  shipping ;  a  com- 
merce iif  8lOOjOOO,0()()  annually ;  manufactures  yttliling 
a  yearly  protluct  o(  ^150,000,000  ;  and  agriculture  of  thrico 
that  amount,  shuU  we  be  told  the  country  wants  ca|iacity  to 
raise  and  support  ten  thousand  or  fifteen  t}ioU8and  additioual 
regulai'8?     No;  it  1ms  the  ability;  that  is  lulmitted ;  and 
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will  it  not  have  the  disposition  ?  Is  not  the  cause  a  jusl 
UQil  ueepsuary  itno  ?  Shall  we  theu  utter  this  libel  on  the 
|»ei>ploi  ?  \VliL>i-G  will  jjioiif  Im*  found  of  a  fiict  so  diagrace- 
ful  ?  It  is  unswcrcd  ; — in  the  lustury  of  the  couutr)'  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  case  is  not  parallel.  The  ability  of 
the  country  is  greatly  increased  since.  The  whiskey-tax  was 
unpopular,  llut  ou  tliis,  as  well  as  my  memory  Bcn-es  lae, — 
the  objection  waa  not  to  the  tax  or  its  amount,  hut  the  raodo 
of  collection.  The  people  wore  startled  by  tlv>  munber  of 
officers  ;  their  love  of  liberty  shocked  with  the  multiplicity 
of  regiUations.  We,  in  the  spirit  of  imitation,  copie<l  from 
the  nn>tit  oppressive  part  of  European  laws  ou  the  subject 
of  taxes,  and  impoRcd  on  a  young  and  virtuous  pmjile  all  the 
severe  }>roviaions  made  uecessur)-  by  corruption  and  long^ 
practised  evaaions.  If  tuxee  should  becorao  nccessarr,  I  do 
liot  ht'sittttu  to  Buy  thu  people  wjEl  jmy  chferfuUy.  It  is  for 
their  government  and  their  ciiusCj  aiid  it  would  be  tbeir 
interest  and  their  duty  to  pay.  But  it  may  be,  and  I  be- 
lieve wus  said,  tliat  the  peoply  will  not  pay  taxes,  because 
the  rights  violated  aro  not  worth  defending;  or  that  the  de- 
funcc  will  cost  more  than  the  gain.  Sir,  I  here  cuter  my 
6\>lenm  pwtest  against  this  low  and  "  calculating  avarice " 
entering  this  hall  of  legiHlatiou.  It  is  only  tit  for  shops 
and  counting-houfics  ;  and  ought  not  to  disgrace  the  seat  of 
])owcr  by  its  squalid  aspect.  Whenever  it  touches  sovei-eign 
|iower,  the  nation  is  ruined.  It  is  too  short -lighted  to  defend 
itself.  It  is  a  compromising  spiiit,  always  ifady  to  yield  a 
port  to  save  the  residue.  It  is  too  timid  to  liave  in  itself  the 
laws  of  &clf-prc8t^r\ation.  It  is  never  siife  but  under  the  shield 
•^f  houor.  Theiv  is.  Sir,  one  principle  necessary  to  make  us  a 
great  p^'ople, — to  pnjduce  not  the  form,  but  i-cal  spirit  of 
union  ; — aud  that  is,  to  protect  every  citizen  in  the  lawful  pur- 
suit of  his  business.  He  wiU  then  feel  that  he  is  bucked  by  the 
government ; — that  its  arm  is  his  arm  ;  and  w lU  rejoice  iu  ita 
increased  etrength  and  prosjierity.     Protection  and  patriot- 
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bun  are  rociprocal.  Thift  h  the  way  which  has  led  urttioos  to 
greatDCi^  Sir,  I  am  uot  vereod  in  this  calculating  policy  ; 
and  will  not,  thureforu,  pretend  in  estimate  in  doUiire  and 
cents  tlif  value  uf  iiatiruml  iiidqiendence.  1  CAiinot  menfiiire 
ill  sliilliugs  and  jienoe  the  misery,  the  8tri|ies,  and  the  slavery 
of  our  imiiresscil  seumen  ;  nor  even  the  value  of  our  shipping, 
coinuM-Tfiul  nod  agni-uhiirHl  lossi'Sj  midortlie  onlei-s  in  txiun- 
cil,  and  tlie  British  Mjutern  of  blockade.  I»  tlius  oxiiressing 
myself,  I  do  not  intend  to  condemn  any  prudent  estLiuate  of 
the  means  of  a  country,  before  it  enter*  ou  a  *■:«'.  This  Js 
wisdom, — the  other  folly.  The  p^ntlcman  from  Virpnia  has 
not&iled  to  touch  (in  the  calamity  of  war,  that  fruitfid  source 
nf  declamation  by  which  humanity  is  umde  the  advo(.'atc  of 
eubtoission.  If  he  detiire«  to  repress  tlic  i^allant  ardor  of  our 
countrymen  by  such  topics,  let  me  inform  liim,  that  true 
courage  regards  only  the  cause,  that  it  is  just  and  iit!(;ei*s)iry  ; 
and  that  it  contemns  the  sufteringfi  imd  danp^rs  of  war.  If 
he  really  wishes  to  promote  the  cause  of  hmuanity,  let  his  elo- 
qnenoe  be  addressed  to  Lord  Wellcaley  or  Mr.  Perci\'al,  and 
not  tlie  Amerit-an  Congress.  Tell  them  if  tliey  persist  in  such 
during  insult  and  injury  to  aneIltr^d  mUion,  tliat,  however 
inclined  to  peace,  it  will  be  Ik>uuU  iu  honor  and  safety  to 
reeast ;  tliat  their  {latience  and  enduranoe,  however  great,  will 
be  eshansted  ;  that  the  calamity  of  war  will  ensue,  and  that 
they,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  will  be  aiisworalk  for  all 
il6  devastation  and  misery.  Let  a  regai-d  to  the  interests  of 
humanity  s(ay  the  liaiid  of  injustice,  and  my  life  on  it,  the 
gentleman  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  dissuade  his  country 
from  rushing  into  the  bloody  scenes  of  war. 

We  are  next  (old  of  the  dangers  nf  i\-ar.  I  believe  we 
■re  all  ready  to  acknowledge  its  hazards  and  misfortunes ; 
but  I  cannot  think  wc  have  any  estraordinarj*  danger  to 
apprehend,  at  least  none  to  warrant  an  acquiescence  in  the 
ij^juries  we  have  recoivo<i.  On  the  contmry,  I  believe,  no 
war  can  be  less  dangeixjus  to  the  interna]  peace,  ur  safely 
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of  the  country.  But  we  are  told  of  tlie  black  imjmlation  of 
the  Suutbern  Stntcs.  As  far  as  the  gentleman  freni  Virginia 
speaks  of  Ids  own  pcreonal  kiiowlcdj^'p,  I  ghall  not  question 
the  correctness  uf  his  statement.  I  only  regret  that  such  is 
the  state  of  apprehensiou  iu  his  ijartioular  part  of  the  country. 
Of  the  SnutLcm  section,  I,  ton,  have  some  personal  know- 
ledge ;  and  can  say,  that  in  South  Carolina  no  such  fears  in 
any  part  are  felt.  But,  Sir,  admit  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment ;  will  a  war  ivith  Great  Bntain  increase  tlie  danger? 
Wil]  the  country  ho  h'RS  able  to  mippress  insurroction  ?  Had 
we  any  thing  to  fear  from  that  tjnarter  (which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve), in  my  opinion,  the  ]ieriod  of  the  greatest  safety  is  dur- 
ing a  war ;  unlcw,  imhtt-d,  the  enemy  should  make  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  country.  Then  tho  country  is  most  on  its  giiard  ; 
our  militia  the  l»est  prepared  ;  and  our  standing  army  the 
greatest.  Even  in  our  roi'ulution  no  attempts  at  insurrection 
were  made  by  that  portion  of  our  population ;  and  however 
ihe  gentleman  may  alann  himself  with  the  disorganizing  ef- 
fects of  French  principles,  I  cannot  think  our  ignorant  blacks 
liavc  felt  tiiuch  of  their  Umeful  influence.  I  dare  say  more 
than  one  half  of  them  never  hcanl  of  the  French  revolution. 
But  as  ijreat  as  he  regards  the  danger  ii-om  our  slaves,  the 
gentleman's  fears  end  not  there — the  standing  army  is  not  less 
terrible  to  him.  Sir,  I  think  a  regular  force  raised  for  a  period 
of  actual  hostilities  cannot  properly  be  called  a  standing  army. 
There  is  a  just  distinction  between  such  a  furce,  and  one  raised 
08  a  permanent  jwace  cstablishmcut.  Whatever  would  bctho 
composition  of  the  latter,  I  hope  the  former  will  consist  of  Borae 
of  the  best  materials  of  the  countiy.  The  ardent  ])atrioti8m  of 
our  }'oungmen,and  the  reasonable  bounty  inland  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  will  impel  them  to  join  their  country's  stan- 
dard and  to  fight  her  battles  ;  they  will  not  forget  the  citieen 
in  the  soldier,  and  in  fjbejing  their  otiicers,  loam  to  contemu 
their  government  and  ccmstitiitiyii.  In  our  oflieers  and  boI- 
liers  we  will  find  patriotism  no  less  pure  and  ardent  than  in  the 
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private  citizen  ;  but  if  thoj- sliould  bcdeprarodasrojii-eaentnl, 
what  have  wo  to  fear  fi-om  twenty-five  thousand  or  thirty  thou- 
wind  regulars  ?  Where  ^vill  he  the  l)oairted  militia  uf  the  gen- 
tleman ?  Can  one  million  of  militia  booverpowered  by  thirty 
thousand  regidare?  If  go,  how  can  we  relyon  them  .i^ninst 
a  foe  invading  our  countrj-  ?  Sir,  I  liave  no  sucb  euntemptuous 
idea  of  our  militia — their  untaught  bravery  is  ^uflident  to 
crush  all  foreign  and  internal  attempts  on  their  country's  lib- 
eriioB. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
of  dongcrB.  The  gentleman's  imagination,  to  fruitful  on 
this  suhject,  conoeives  that  our  constitution  is  ]iot  calculated 
for  war,  and  that  it  cannot  stAnd  its  rude  shuck.  This  is 
rather  extraordinary.  11"  tmo,  wc  must  then  dciOTid  upon  the 
commiseration  or  contempt  of  other  nntions  for  our  existence. 
The  constitution,  then,  it  seems,  has  failed  in  an  essential  ob- 
ject, "  to  provide  for  the  couimuu  defence."  No,  says  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  it  is  comi>etent  foradefensvc,  but  not  for 
nn  o0ensivc  war.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  expose  the  er- 
ror of  this  opinion.  Whymakethedistinction  in  this  instance? 
Will  he  pretend  to  say  tliat  this  is  an  ofiennve  war ;  a  war 
of  conquest  ?  Yes,  the  gentleman  has  dared  to  make  this  as- 
sertion ;  and  for  reasons  no  less  e:ctrAordiuar}'  than  the  asser- 
tion itaelf.  Ho  says  our  rights  are  violated  on  the  ocean,  and 
that  these  violations  affect  our  shipping,  and  oommercial  right  9, 
to  which  the  Canada^  have  no  relation.  The  doctrine  of  re- 
tah'atiou  has  been  much  abused  of  lato  by  an  unreafw)nablc 
extension  ;  we  Imve  now  to  witness  a  new  abuse.  The  gentle- 
man from  Vii^oia  ba«  limited  it  down  to  a  point.  By  his 
rule  if  you  receive  a  blow  ou  the  bn^asl,  you  dare  not  re- 
turn it  on  the  bead  ;  you  are  ohligcd  to  meusure  and  return 
it  on  the  precise  point  on  wlnth  it  was  received.  If  you  do 
not  proceed  with  this  mathematicJil  accuracy,  it  censes  to  bo 
jurt  self-defence  ;  it  becomes  an  unprovoked  attack. 

In  speaking  of  Canada  the  gentleman  from  Vii^^inia  in(  ro- 
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duced  the  name  of  Montgomery  with  much  feeling  and  inter- 
est. Sir,  there  is  danger  in  that  name  to  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment. It  is  sacred  to  heroism.  It  is  indignant  of  suhmis- 
sion  !  It  calls  our  memory  back  to  the  time  of  our  revolu- 
tion, to  the  Congress  of  '74  and  '75.  Suppose  a  member 
of  that  day  had  risen  and  urged  all  the  arguments  which  wo 
have  heard  on  this  subject ;  had  told  that  Congress, — ^your 
contest  is  about  the  right  of  laying  a  tax ;  and  that  the 
attempt  on  Canada  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  the  war 
would  be  expensive  ;  that  danger  and  devastation  would 
overspread  our  country,  and  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
was  irresistible.  With  what  sentiment,  think  you,  would  such 
doctrines  have  been  then  received  ?  Happy  for  us,  they  had 
no  force  at  that  period  of  oiu-  country's  glory.  Had  such 
been  then  acted  on,  this  hall  would  never  have  witnessed  a  great 
people  convened  to  deliberate  for  the  general  good  ;  a  mighty 
empire,  with  prouder  prospects  than  any  nation  the  sun  ever 
shone  on,  would  not  have  risen  in  the  west.  No  ;  we  would 
have  been  base  subjected  colonies ;  governed  by  that  impe- 
rious rod  which  Britain  holds  over  her  distant  provinces. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  attributes  the  preparation 
for  war  to  every  thing  but  its  true  cause.  He  endeavored 
to  find  it  in  the  probable  rise  in  the  price  of  hemp.  He  re- 
presents the  people  of  the  Western  States  as  willing  to  plunge 
our  country  into  war  from  such  interested  and  base  motives.  I 
will  not  reason  on  this  point,  I  see  the  cause  of  their  ardor, 
not  in  such  unworthy  motives,  but  in  their  known  patriotism 
and  disinterestedness, 

Ko  less  mercenary  is  the  reason  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Southern  States.  He  says  that  the  Non-Importation 
Act  has  reduced  cotton  to  nothing,  which  has  produced 
a  feverish  impatience.  Sir,  I  acknowledge  the  cotton  of 
our  plantations  is  worth  but  Httle ;  but  not  for  the  cause 
assigned  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  The  people  of  that 
section  do  not  reason  as  he  does  ;  they  do  not  attribute  it  to 


the  efforts  of  tlieir  govenimciit  to  ninintalii  llio  ]H:>ace  ond  iii- 
dq>eiiuloDcc  of  tlioir  couutn,'.  They  sec,  in  tlic  low  price  of 
their  produce,  the  hand  of  foreign  injustice  ;  they  know  well 
wjtiiout  the  iiiarVet  to  the  continent,  the  dcsp  and,  gtctidy 
current  of  supply  wUl  glut  that  of  Great  Britain;  they  are 
not  prepared  fur  tltc  colonitd  Btate  to  which  a^iu  thut  pow- 
er IB  endeavoring  to  reduce  us,  and  the  manly  spirit  of  that 
section  of  our  countrj*  will  not  submit  to  be  regulated  by  any 
foreign  power. 

The  love  of  France  and  the  hatred  of  England  have 
also  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  present  measurfs, 
France  has  not  dono  us  justice,  saye  tho  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  and  how  can  we,  without  partiality,  resist  the  ag- 
gre»»i>>iis  of  Kngland.  T  kimw,  Sir,  we  have  still  cAuses  of 
complaint  against  France  ;  but  they  arc  of  a  different  chai7ic> 
ter  from  tho^se  against  England.  She  professes  now  to  re- 
spect our  rights,  and  there  cauuot  he  a  rcasouabic  doubt  but 
that  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  her  decrees,  as  far  as  they 
respect  ua,  are  repealed.  Wc  have  already  formally  acknow- 
le^;ed  this  to  be  a  fact.  But  I  pruteiit  ^;aiust  tlie  princi- 
ple from  which  his  conclusion  is  drawn.  It  is  a  novel  doc- 
trine, and  nowhere  avowed  out  of  this  House,  that  you  can- 
not seleot  your  antagonist  without  being  guilty  of  parliidity. 
Sir,  when  two  invjule  yuur  rights,  you  may  ri>«tst  both  or 
either  at  your  pleusui-c.  It  is  regulated  by  pmdenco  and 
uot  by  right.  The  stale  imputation  of  partiality  for  France 
is  better  calculated  for  the  columns  of  a  newgpiper,  than 
for  the  walls  of  this  Huuw. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
what  he  calls  our  hatred  to  England.  He  asks  bow  can 
we  hate  the  country  of  Locke,  of  Newton,  Hampden,  and 
Chatham  ;  a  country  banug  the  same  language  and  cus- 
toms with  ourselves,  and  descending  from  a  common  ances- 
try. Sir,  the  laws  of  human  alfuctious  nro  titeudy  and  uni- 
form.    If  we  hare  so  much  to  attach  us  to  that  country, 
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potent  indeed  must  be  the  cause  which  has  overpowered 
it.  Yes,  there  is  a  cause  strong  enough  ;  not  in  that  oc- 
cult courtly  aflfection  which  he  has  supposed  to  be  enter- 
tained for  France ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  continued  and 
unprovoked  insult  and  injury — a  cause  so  manifest,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  to  exert  much  ingenuity 
to  overlook  it.  But,  the  gentleman,  in  his  eager  admira- 
tion of  that  country,  has  not  been  sufficiently  guarded  in 
his  ailment.  Has  he  reflected  on  the  cause  of  that  admi- 
ration ?  Has  he  examined  the  reasons  of  our  high  regard 
for  her  Chatham  ?  It  is  his  ardent  patriotism,  the  heroic 
courage  of  bis  mind,  that  could  not  brook  the  least  insult 
or  injury  offered  to  his  country,  but  thought  that  her  in- 
terest and  honor  ought  to  be  vindicated  at  every  hazard 
and  expense.  I  hope,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  admire^ 
we  shall  also  be  asked  to  imitate.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  wish  a  monopoly  of  those  great  virtues  for  England. 
The  balance  of  power  has  also  been  introduced,  as  an 
argument  for  submission.  England  is  s^d  to  be  a  barrier 
against  the  military  despotism  of  France.  There  is.  Sir, 
one  great  error  in  our  legislation.  "We  are  ready,  it  would 
seem  from  this  argument,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  for- 
eign nations,  while  we  grossly  neglect  our  own  immediate 
concerns.  This  argument  of  the  balance  of  power  is  well 
calculated  for  the  British  Parliament,  but  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  American  Congress.  Tell  the  former  that  they  have 
to  contend  with  a  mighty  power,  and  that  if  they  persist 
in  insult  and  injury  to  the  American  people,  they  will 
compel  them  to  throw  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of 
their  enemy.  Paint  the  danger  to  them,  and  if  they  will 
desist  from  injuring  us,  we,  I  answer  for  it,  will  not  disturb 
the  balance  of  power.  But  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  talk  about 
the  balance  of  power,  while  they,  by  their  conduct,  smile 
with  contempt  at  what  they  regard  our  simple,  good-natured 
vanity.     If,  however,  in  the  contest,  it  should  be  found  that 


they  undermte  us — which  I  ho|>e  and  believe — aud  that  wo 
can  afl'eot  the  balance  of  power,  it  will  not  be  ditlicult  for  id* 
to  obtain  such  terms  as  our  rights  demand. 

I,  Sir,  will  now  conclude  by  adverting  to  an  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  used  in  debate  on  a  preceding 
day.  Ho  asked,  why  not  declanj  war  immediately  ?  Tho 
answer  is  ob^'ioiis  ;  liecaiiBO  wo  arc  not  yet.  prepnn'il.  lint, 
says  tho  gentleman,  Buch  language  as  is  here  held,  will  pro- 
voke Great  Britain  to  commence  hostilities.  I  have  no  such 
fears.  She  knows  well  that  such  a  course  would  miite  all 
jiartiea  here — a  thing  which,  above  all  others,  bUc  most 
dreads.  Besides,  such  has  K'cn  our  past  conduct,  that  she 
will  still  calculate  on  our  patience  and  submission,  until 
war  is  actually  commenced. 

fOn  the  Petition  of  the  Citizens  of  Albany  to  repeal 
the  Embargo^  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, May  Gth,  1S12. 

[NoTK. — On  the  4tli  tvf  April.  1812,  a  bill,  on  the  recomnicmla- 
lion  of  the  Pre^dent,  was  pa*aed  by  CongKas,  laying  an  eiuLargo, 
toT  hixty  (lays,  on  uU  vessulB  then  iu  port,  t»r  tlierenfter  nrriving.  *Rooij 
«fwr  its  passage,  poUiiona  were  prcwnted  from  various  parts  of  Uie 
Union  for  t(s  repeal  or  modi  fixation.  Among  tlictte,  waa  onu  from  iJiu 
citiMn*  of  Albany,  prewntoJ  by  Mr,  BloiX'ker  of  New- York,  praying 
a  rvjM'ol  of  tha  net.  Motions  were  niad(>  Ui  p<»t]>onn  it  indijfinitelv, 
and  to  rd«r  it  to  tlio  Conunilloe  on  Fortngn  }t^;lntion!i.  On  these 
modoni,  a  debate  of  conbiderablo  intcrost  on»ucd,  in%'o1vtng  dio  wliole 
course  of  policy  T«coiniiK*iid<,>d  by  tlic  Executiro,  and  pursuw!  by  thu 
nujority  during  the  Bcssion.  The  piintipal  speakers  for  the  poslpotie- 
ai«nt  were,  ileswis.  Calluiiin,  Ilhea  of  Tenneseee,  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Grundy  of  Tennessee,  and  Wriglii  of  M.in-I.irid.    In  oppnsi- 
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Hon,  were  Messrs.  Randolph  of  Virginia,  Bleecker  of  Xew-York,  and 
Fisk  of  Vermont  On  the  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely,  Mr.  Calhoun 
Bubinitted  the  foUovring  remarks.] 

Mb.  Speakee  : — It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  embargo  law,  or  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Viiginia  in  that  maze  of  arguments  and  assertions  through 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  wander.  The  House  must 
be  wearied,  and  can  receive  no  additional  light  on  a  subject 
which,  through  the  zeal  of  some  gentlemen  in  opposition, 
has  been  so  frequently  draped  into  discussion.  I  cannot 
suppose  that  our  opponents,  in  their  importunity,  are  gov- 
erned by  an  expectation  that  a  change  will  be  made  in  the 
opinions  of  any  individual  of  the.  majority.  This,  they  must 
see,  is  hopeless.  The  measure  has  been  too  recently  adopted, 
and  afler  too  much  deliberation,  to  leave  to  the  meet  san- 
guine any  hope  of  change.  To  reply,  then,  to  the  arguments 
of  gentlemen  on  the  general  merits  of  the  embaigo,  would 
be  an  useless  consumption  of  time,  and  an  imwarranted  in- 
trusion on  the  patience  of  the  House.  This,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  not  my  intention  ;  but  it  is  my  object  to 
indicate  the  motion  now  under  discussion  from  unmerited 
censure,  and  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  justly  considered  as 
treating  the  petitioners  wth  contempt.  I  am  aware  that 
the  right  to  petition  this  body  is  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  it  is  not  less  our'  interest  than  our  duty  to 
receive  petitions  expressed  in  proper  terms,  as  this  is,  with 
respect. 

Two  propositions  have  been  made  relative  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  petition  now  before  us  :  one,  to  refer  it  to  a 
committee  ;  the  other — that  now  under  consideration — to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  to  a  day  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  embai^.  It  is  contended,  not  by  argu- 
ment, but  assertion,  that  the  former  woiUd  have  been  more 
respectful  to  the  petitioners  ;  but  the  reasons  have  been  lefl 
lo  conjecture.     I  aak,  then,  why  would  it  be  more  respect- 


AVould  it  present  Btn>ngcr  hrjpes  uf  siiccese,  or  admit 
BA  great  latitude  of  diBCUSBion  on  its  merits  ?  (Jentlemca 
know  that  it  would  not ;  Ihcy  well  know,  when  the  House 
wishes  to  give  tho  go-by  to  n  pt-lilion,  It  has  l»e<?u  usuul  to 
adopt  the  very  motion  which,  in  tliis  instance,  they  advofatc. 
On  a  motion  of  reference,  debute  on  tho  merits  is  precluilcd  ; 
and,  when  referred,  the  committee,  where  there  urc  no  hopes 
of  giiecess,  u»uaUy  allow  it  to  sleep.  But,  Sir,  I  ask  what  is 
the  necessity  for  referring  thia  petition  to  a  committee  ? 
What  are  tho  objecta  of  a  reference  ?  I  conceive  them  to 
be  two :  one  to  investigate  some  matter  of  fact,  and  tho 
other  when  a  Hubject  is  nuicU  laugled  with  detail,  to  digest 
and  arrange  the  parts,  so  the  House  may  more  eoisily  com- 
proluMid  the  whole.  This  hmXy  is  ioct  large  for  either  of  those 
operations,  and  therefore  a  reference  is  had  to  sraallcr  ones. 
In  the  pre^tent  case,  neither  of  these  fumiahea  a  good  reason 
for  the  reference  asked  for.  The  facts  arc  not  denied,  and 
as  tf)  detail,  there  is  none  ;  it  ends  in  a  point- — tin;  repeal  of 
the  ei.iharji  hiw — and  it  hiia  been  «o  argiied  iu  oppositiuu. 
This  F[outu3  is  at)  fidly  comiictent  to  discnee  its  mcrila  now, 
as  it  would  l>e  after  the  report  of  any  committee,  and  the 
motion  to  poatjiouc  admits  of  tho  greatest  latitude  of  discuii- 
rion  on  ita  merits.  Tliis,  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  frum 
Vij-giuia  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  proved.  He  \\&6  arguetl  not 
ouly  on  the  merits  of  the  petition,  but  oa  the  embargo,  and 
almost  evcrj'  subject,  however  remotely  connected.  I  know 
tliat  the  motion  Is  tantamount  to  that  of  rejection,  iu  the 
present  instance.  In  fact,  it  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
mover  on  that  gnjund.  He  ha-s  justly  said :  as  we  cannot 
grant  the  relief  prayed  for,  we  ought  to  act  with  promptitude 
and  deeitiion,  so  tliat  the  jictitioners  may  know  wlxut  to  ex- 
pect. Tliis  motion  ha«  that  character  ;  it  leaves  no  expecta- 
tion where  there  can  be  no  reliefl  I  know,  Sir,  we  might 
have  acted  very  lUtferently  :  we  might  have  spun  out  the 
hopes  of  the  ^>etitiouerw,     Some  may  tliiuk  that  it  would  U: 
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sound  policy  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  unworthy  of 
this  House.  Candor,  in  our  government,  Ib  one  of  the  fii-st 
of  political  >'irtue6.  Let  us  always  do  directlyj  what  we  in- 
tend fthall  finnlly  bo  done. 

Since  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  motion  now  before 
the  House,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whetlier  the  relief 
prayed  for  ought  to  bo  grautod.  I  am  sensible  that  the 
maxim  Is  generally  correct,  that  indivitluul  pnitit  is  natioiml 
gain  ;  and  that  the  party  iuterested  i«  tho  best  judge  of  the 
Imzanl  and  propriety  of  a  speciibition.  IJnt  there  are  ex- 
cojitions  J  there  arc  cases  in  which  the  goveroment  !a  the  beet 
judge  ;  and  such  are  those  where  the  future  conduct  uf  gov- 
ernment is  the  cause  of  tho  hazard.  It  certainly  is  tho  best 
judge  of  what  it  intends  ;  iind,  in  those  cases,  where  it  foro- 
sees  a  hiiziird,  it  ought,  In  Inuiianity  to  the  party  iuten*sted,  to 
restrain  tipeculatliins.  Such  is  tho  presout  case.  Jdaiiy  of 
our  mcrcliauts  labor  under  a  delusion  as  to  tho  measures  of 
government  :  nor  can  this  Bcem  strange,  since  some  gentle- 
men, even  in  this  House,  Lave  taken  up  such  mistaken  views 
of  things.  "With  such  conceptions  of  the  course  of  events, 
as  the  geiitleniau  from  New-Yurk  (Mr.  Bleecker)  eutertaij:s, 
I  am  not  Rurjinsed  that  he  should  advocate  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  He  believes  that  the  embargo  will  be  permitted  to 
exiarc  without  any  hostile  measure  being  taken  against  Qreat 
Britain  ;  and  that,  in  the  jtrcscut  Btat«  of  our  prcpamtious, 
it  woidd  be  madness  to  think  yf  war  in  sixty  days,  or  any 
short  period.  When  I  hear  such  language  on  this  floor,  I 
no  longer  wontlcr  that  merchants  are  jictilioning  you  to  aid 
them  in  making  specidatiuns,  which  in  a  shurt  time  must  eud 
in  their  ruia.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Kcw-York,  who 
are  the  true  friends  to  tho  {wtitioners — the  majority  who, 
foreseeing  tho  luizard  to  wliich  they  would  Iw  eiiK)Sod,  re- 
strain them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  British  cruisers, — 
or  the  minority,  who,  by  suppressing  tlie  evidences  of  danger, 
induce  them  to  enter  into  tho  most  ruinous  speculations  ? 
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By  the  one,  tho  merchftnts  still  retain  tlw^ir  prf>i»oi't)',  depi-e- 
ciatcd,  ii  is  true,  in  a  small  clGgreo  ;  by  the  other,  it  will  be 
IiMt  to  themaelves  ftml  their  country,  ntnl  will  go  ti>  augment 
the  resources  of  our  enemy.  Fur,  Sir,  let  nio  assure  the  gen- 
tlcmnn  tlmt  lie  mukes  a  veiy  ertxineons  estimate  of  our  jire- 
liaratioiis,  and  of  the  time  at  which  wo  will  act.  Our  nnuy 
and  measures  are  not  merely  ou  paper,  as  he  states.  And 
were  this  the  i>ro])er  tutio  and  aubject,  jt  cuidd  be  ishown  that 
very  couaiderable  advances  liavo  been  made  to  put  the  coun- 
try into  a  poeturo  of  defence,  and  to  prepare  our  foi-ces  fur 
an  attack  on  our  enemy.  We  will  not,  I  hope,  wait  the  ex- 
piration of  tho  emliargo  to  take  our  stand  ngainfit  Kn;;land — 
that  stand  which  the  heel  Interests  and  honor  of  this  coun- 
try have  jio  louvlly  demande<l.  With  Riich  a  pro8i>ccl,  I  again 
ask,  would  it  be  huuianity  or  cnn-hy  to  the  pclilioners  to 
grant  their  pmyw,  and,  by  ruhixiiig  the  embitrgo  iu  their  fa- 
vor, to  entice  them  to  certain  debtnictioii  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginiii  (^fr.  Kandoljth)  slalcil, — 
to  induce  us  to  re]>cid  Ibc  cmUirgo  law,  nud  tu  make  it  odi- 
ous, I  suppose,  with  the  community, — that  it  operated  less 
severely  on  the  mei-chant  than  on  the  farmer  and  miller.  He 
did  not  proTO  very  distinctly  how  this  unequal  pressure  was 
produced.  But  I  uuderstocd  him  to  say,  that  eastern  vessels 
couM  Iw  hatl  wirh  so  much  facilify  to  make  shipments  to  any 
European  port,  and  tliat  tlour  had  risen  so  rauch  already  in 
cuusetjueuce  of  tiie  eml)ar<?5,  that  thu  rise  in  price  nearly 
compensated  for  the  additiimal  risk  and  costs  of  exportation. 
I  observe  tho  j^ntleman  shakes  his  head  in  dtsjipifmhation 
of  the  statement.  I  sup|iose  I  misunderstood  liim.  How- 
ever} I  coidd  not  mistake  thu  conclusion  which  ho  diuw, — > 
that  tho  mercbantji,  by  ehuling  the  embargo,  lioil  jirovented 
tlie  depreciation  of  the  price  of  wheat  and  itlour  ou  hand. 
This,  Sir,  is  sufficient  for  my  puriKtse.  The  geutlcuian  from 
Virginia  must  know  that,  from  tho  chamclcr  of  tnule,  tho 
profit  of  such  trade,  if  it  really  exists,  cannot  be  confined  to 
Tor-  a. — '2 
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the  merchant.  It  would  eoou  raise  the  price  of  brendstiUTt 
in  the  hau<lB  of  the  other  clntu^cs  of  the  comimmity,  aud 
woiUd  prove  that  his  fitiitemi^ut  of  the  distivsfiod  condition  of 
tha  millent  and  farmtrs  cannot  he  coritct. 

In  his  zeal  against  tlie  embargo,  the  getitleinan  from  Vir- 
giiiiii  says,  it  waa  euKeudL'rud  between  the  Committee  on  Fon- 
cigu  KelatiuiiB  and  the  Executive.  Eu;^'nderod  I  The  gea- 
tlcmau  must  he  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  such  language, 
as  applied  to  the  Executive,  or  a  Committee  of  this  House. 
Xo,  Sir,  it  was  not  engendered,  but  adopted  by  both  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  committee,  from  its  manifest  propriety  as  a  pre- 
lude to  war.  There  ia  no  man  in  his  reason,  and  iminflu- 
enced  by  party  feelings,  but  must  acknowledge  that  a  war, 
in  this  country,  ought,  almost  iuvariably,  to  lie  jircccded  by 
an  embargo.  The  very  persons  most  loud  against  that  mea- 
snre,  would  bo  the  most  clamorous  hwl  it  ncit  preceded  the 
war.  There  lias  been,  Sir,  niuch  falwo  stjitement  iu  rela- 
tion to  the  embargo.  I  jeinemlit'r,  w1r-u  it  was  under  dis- 
ciiiwion  ona  former  occasion,  that  a  gentleman  then  olieerved, 
he  liud  eortalu  infunnation  that  the  French  minister  liad 
been  impurtuuiug  our  government  to  stop  the  exi)ortution  of 
breadstutTs  to  the  PenhiBula.  I  know  not  whether  he  in- 
tended to  insinuate  this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  embargo. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  I  assert,  from  the  highest  authority,  that 
no  such  application  lina  ever  been  made,  directly  or  indirectly, 
un  the  part  of  the  French  government.  The  statement  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  induced  mc  to  inquire  into  its  correct- 
ness ;  and  the  result  is  such  aa  1  have  declared.  I  can 
pcareely  suppose,  that  the  gentleman  intended  to  convoy  the 
idea  that  Frt^nch  influence  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
measure.  He  must  know  that  the  Executive,  as  well  aa  a 
majority  of  this  body,  would  resist,  with  the  greatest  indig- 
nation, any  attempt  to  intluonce  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. But  such  has  been  the  use  mado  of  it  by  certain 
prints,  either  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  connected  iu 
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ilelMtc  with  Ihe  omlmrj^o,  or  the  verj'  imiierfoct  and  unfiuT 
reports  of  the  aottret  iii-iicecdlngs  of  Congress. 

One  would  supposso,  from  the  language  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  that  be  was  much  iu  the  secrets  of  gcwern- 
nicnt.  He  siiys,  the  plan  nciw  i;*,  tu  dislKind  the  army  and 
carry  on  a  pR^latory  war  on  the  ocean.  I  can  a«sitre  him,  if 
such  is  the  plan,  I  am  wholly  iguumnt  of  it ;  and  that, 
fihoiild  it  Ijc  propctswl,  it  will  not  meet  with  my  appT(»l«ifion, 
I  am  decidedly  vi'  opinion  llmt  the  \>Q6t  interests  of  Ihe  cmin- 
try  will  be  conmdled  by  calling  out  the  whole  force  of  the 
commuDity  to  protect  its  rights.     Should  this  rnurse  fail, 

next  bust  wduM  be  to  submit  to  our  enemy  with  as  gwid 
as  ])Ossihlc.  Let  ua  not  provoke  ^vherc  wo  caunot 
resist.  The  mongrel  state — neither  war  nor  peace-^is 
much  the  wurst. 

Tlie  geutleuiau  from  Virginia  has  told  us  umch  of  the 
signs  of  tho  time».  I  had  hoped,  that  the  age  of  supcri^ition 
was  post,  and  that  no  attemjtt  would  be  made  to  influence 
Ihe  measures  of  govenmient, — which  ought  ta  lie  foiuiiled 
in  wisdom  and  policy, — ^by  the  vague,  I  may  say,  supcrati- 
tiona  feelings  of  any  man,  wliatever  mny  be  the  physical  ap- 
pearances wluu}]  may  have  givuu  liirth  tu  them.  Are  wo  to 
renounce  our  reason  ?  Must  we  turn  from  tho  patli  of  jus- 
tice and  exjierienee,  because  a  comot  has  made  its  apj»ear- 
Ancu  in  our  gystem,  or  the  moon  has  jiassetl  between  the  nun 
and  tlie  eaitli  ?  If  mi,  tlio  sigiiH  of  the  limes  are  bud  in- 
deed. It  would  mark  a  feiirfid  retn^rade  iu  civilization — it 
Would  show*  a  drL-atlful  declension  towaixls  barbarism.  Sir, 
if  we  must  examine  the  auspices ;  it'  we  must  inspect  the 
entrails  of  the  times,  I  would  prnnounco  the  omens  good.  It 
is  from  moral,  and  not  from  brutal  or  ]}hyfiical  omens,  that 
we  ought  to  judge  ;  aud  wliat  more  favorable  could  we  desire 
than  that  the  country  is,  at  last,  roneed  iVoni  its  lethargy,  and 
that  it  has  determined  to  vintlicate  its  interest  and  honor. 
On  (he  contiary,  a  nation  so  sunk  in  avarice,,  and  so  coiTupt- 
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ed  by  faction,  aa  to  be  insensible  to  the  greatest  injuries,  and 
lost  to  all  sense  of  its  independence,  would  be  a  sight  more  por- 
tentous than  comets,  earthquakes,  eclipses,  or  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  omens,  which  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Virgi- 
nia enumerate.  I  assert ,  and  gentlemen  know  it,  if  wc  submit 
to  the  pretensions  of  England,  now  openly  avowed,  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  countrj'  is  lost — we  will  be,  as  to  our  com- 
merce, re-colonized.  This  is  the  second  stru^le  for  our  lib- 
erty ;  and  if  we  but  do  justice  to  ourselves,  it  will  be  no  less 
glorious  and  succ^sful  than  the  first.  Let  us  but  exert  our- 
selves, and  we  must  meet  with  the  prospering  smile  of 
Heaven.  Sir,  I  assert  it  with  confidence,  a  war,  just  and 
necessary  in  its  origin,  wisely  and  vigorously  carried  on,  and 
honorably  terminated,  would  establish  the  integrity  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country  for  centuries. 
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On  the  propcsitiou  to  repeal  the  Non-Importation 
Act,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  24th,  1812. 

[Note. — On  June  23d,  1812,  immediately  after  the  Declaration 
of  War,  Mr.  Cheves,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
reported  a  Bill,  "  Partially  to  suspend,  for  a  limited  time,  the  several 
acta  prohibiting  importations  from  Great  Britain,  her  dominions, 
colonics,  and  dependencies;  and  of  the  produce  and  manufectureB 
thereof:"  which  was  read,  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Massachusetts  moved  to  amend  the  first  sec- 
tion, by  striking  out  all  the  words  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
serting others  proposing  a  total  repeal  of  the  whole  restrictive 
Bj'steiii,  as  being  no  longer  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
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oountry.  Thie  ]»ropo»itiou  was  negaiivcd  by  &  vote  of  09  to  03.  when 
Mr.  WjltiaiQS  of  South  CarLilina  iiiovitl  to  Htriktf  out  llio  first  sot:lixin 
oftlie  Bill,  wiiUoul  prcijioing  to  iust-rt.  Mr.  Johnsoa  oppowd,  and 
Mr.  Mncon  su|tpotW  tlio  motion ;  wU«ji  tliu  comuiiu^  Tt»u,  ruportml 
prog^reat,  nuj  a.»kiHl  leave  to  sit  again ;  which  the  Uotise  refinted  to 
frranL  Mr.  Itichartl»on  then  renewed  his  motion  to  aiuenil ;  and  Mr. 
WiUiunis  tuovi^  an  iotlffitiito  ^KMlpouemcnt  of  the  Bill,  This  liitUT 
molioa  was  )o«c  by  the  same  vote,  and  th«  Home  adjourued. 

Jane  2-i. — The  lltniso  rfsHimxl  the  conwiitTBtioii  of  the  Bill — 
Mr.  RichaMson'ft  prtuwsilion  being  utiUer  coiwidcratioii.  Il  was  BUp* 
|K>rU.il  by  Moctf^  Peareou,  'WiJgor)',  and  Calhoun,  and  oj)po«ed  by 
Mr.  Wright  of  Mar)-Un<l,  and  tinaUy  iipgativod — Aye»,  *8 ;  Noes,  <il. 

Ou  tlie  tiiluru  of  Mr.  Kichardson's  propiwitioii,  Mr.  Goldi^borough 
mor^-d  to  amend  the  Bill,  ho  as  to  permit  the  im]><jr1utioti  uf  ull  gnodn 
not  owned  by  British  subjects.  Tliia  waa  lost  by  a  vote  of  S9  to  SO. 
Mr.  McKim  tiien  mov«d  ki  postpone  the  Bill  to  lat  of  February,  ldl3 
(a  viriual  rcjeclioa),  and  the  motion  prevailed.  Mr.  Ricliardson,  how- 
ever, on  ihu  day  follonliig,  otlered  a  nsolution  fur  tliu  apixiiiitiiicnt 
of  a  Select  Oonuuittee  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Non-Import&- 
lion  Act;  which,  after  a  warm  dvbate,  was  lo&t  by  tlie  ctutiug  voto  of 
th«  ipeaker,  Mr.  Cliij.] 

Mr.  SrEAKER  :— I  am  in  favor  of  the  amcmlment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentlcnutii  from  MaBsachnsctls  (Mr.  hicliitnl- 
son)  ;  and,  as  I  differ  from  many  of  my  fricnd&  on  the  mib- 
ject,  I  lecl  it  u  duty  to  present  the  roasona  that  will  govern 
my  vote.  But,  before  I  proceed  to  discu&s  the  questioDj  I 
vit)b  it  to  tw  distinctly  under«tiKKl  that,  to  avoid  taxes,  formti 
no  part  of  my  indiiccmcut  to  advocate  the  proposed  repeal. 
1  am  ready  to  meet  thorn.  Wo  are  at  war.  It  is  wisdom 
to  toakc  it  ollicietit ;  and  tliat  system  vriU  meet  with  my 
hearty  support  which  renders  it  the  meet  so,  be  it  more  or 
less  hiirtherisomc.  I  fear  not  Ihe  effect  of  taxes  on  tho 
public  mind.  The  jicojile  will  support  any  taxoe  short  of 
oppression.  Sir,  1  am  not  di'^pused  to  deny  tliat  the  Non- 
ImiKirtatyin  Act  has  a  very  sensible  elfect  on  tho  resources  of 
the  enemy ;  and  am  willing  to  admit,  that  restrictions  on 
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commerce,  as  a  moans  of  annoyance,  ought  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed. I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  op- 
pose this  amendment,  that  a  repeal  of  this  act  would  leave 
the  trade  with-  Great  Britain  unembaiTassed,  or  would  afiFord 
a  great  relief  to  her  manufacturers.  A  state  of  war  is  itself 
a  severe  restriction  on  commerce.  The  new  and  circuitous 
channel  through  which  trade  is  compelled  to  flow  ;  the  ad- 
ditional hazard  and  expenses  incident  to  that  state  ;  and  the 
double  duties  proposed  to  be  laid  on  imports,  present  very 
serious  impediments — equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  Non-Impor- 
tation Act  itself.  If,  Sir,  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 
EngUah  goods  can  now  be  had  at  60  per  cent,  on  the  invoice 
price, — as  I  have  been  informed  by  some  commercial  gentle- 
men,— by  repealing  this  act  you  will  produce  no  relaxation  ; 
for  the  expense  and  hazard  of  introduction  will,  at  least,  equal 
that  per  cent.  By  the  repeal,  the  price  of  such  goods  will 
not  sink ;  the  consumption  will  not  be  increased ;  nor  will 
the  manufacturer  be  relieved.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing that  prohibition  in  law  is  prohibition  in  fact.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  whicb  I  daily  see  contradicted  in  our  mer- 
chants' shops,  lined  with  English  manufactures.  So  far 
from  entirely  preventing  their  introduction,  I  believe  that 
to  prohibit  is  not  the  most  effectual  mode  to  exclude  them. 
I  venture  the  assertion  with  confidence,  that  duties  are,  at 
least,  equally  effectual.  The  greatest  commercial  pressure 
that  can  be  obtained,  I  beheve,  will  l>e  found  in  duties  as 
high  as  the  articles  introduced  can  bear,  that  is,  as  high  as 
possible  without  smuggling.  Goods  can  be  introduced 
cheaper  (of  course  more  abundantly  and  with  a  greater  con- 
sumption) under  the  Non-Importation  Act  by  smuggling, 
than  under  such  duties.  It  is  a  fact  of  importance,  that 
smuggling  is  more  easy  under  the  former  than  the  latter  sys- 
tem ;  and,  consequently,  can  be  carried  on  at  a  less  cost. 
I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  while  I  establish  this  point. 
The  hazard  of  smuggling  depends  on  the  laws  against  it,^ 
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their  rigid  execution, — the  public  eeutijuout,  aud  the  in- 
turests  of  the  mercnntilo  cituss  to  permit  it  I  begin  with 
the  liwt,  far  it  is  tlu'  must  linpurtant.,  lus  it  contrcils  the  others. 
\\Tiere  duties  art;  not  so  liigb  tis  tu  drive  tbu  honest  trader 
fiviu  the  market,  tho  merelmutB,  tw  n  body,  huve  uu  iuteitflt  to 
prevcjit  smuggling.  Gooils,  80  introduced,  not  only  defraud 
the  revenue,  but  the  honest  and  regular  tmder.  The  liigher 
the  duty,  the  mure  powerfid  tbia  principle  ;  and  iu  tlus  country, 
where  there  is  uot  much  comj>etitiou  between  muay  articles 
of  foreign  supply  and  of  domestic  manufacture,  the  duties 
may  be  made  wcry  biglt.  Jn  this  state  of  things  eveiy  honest 
raercbant  becomes  a  vigilant  custom-house  ofKoer,  stimulated 
by  a  Kcnse  of  interest.  It  was  this  printriple  which  made 
Muuggling  uiiknowTi  to  your  lawb,  previous  to  the  commencc- 
meut  of  the  restrictive  system.  It  was  not  the  Qumbcr,  or 
vigilance  of  your  officers.  They  boro  no  projwrtion  to  the 
estent  of  your  coast.  But  it  was  ban!  to  smuggle,  where 
ewry  merchant  considered  ?ach  bale  of  g<Mid«,  or  ca«fc  of 
wine,  BO  introduced,  as  so  much  'dm  to  his  profit.  Very 
different  is  the  effect  of  entire  jirohibitloa.  I  cannot  R}jeiik 
itf  it  more  concisely  or  justly  than  to  say,  it  is  the  revemo. 
Under  it,  the  honest  trader  of  necessity  diHapiJoare.  The 
despemi*  ailventurer  su]iplic9  bis  place.  Commerce  ceases 
to  be  a  trade — a  business  uf  fair  and  i-cgidar  gain  ;  it  be- 
comes a  mutter  of  hazjtrd  and  adventure.  The  whole  claas 
concerned  in  carrying  it  oti  have  one  common  interest — to 
discover  flaws  in  your  revenue  laws,  or  elude  their  oi)eration  ; 
to  lull  the  vigilance  of  your  custom-house  olficers,  or  corrupt 
their  integrity.  BmuggUug  ceases  to  be  odious.  It  is  no 
longer  tlie  occupation  oi"  an  iiiMulatcd  individual,  who  care- 
fully conceals  from  all  the  world  his  violation  of  the  laws. 
Ko,  it  becomes  the  business  of  a  society,  of  an  entire  class  of 
men,  who  make  a  jest  of  fmud,  and  consider  ingenuity,  in 
tliis  lawless  occni>ation,  as  the  highest  honor.  The  corrup- 
tion ends  not  hero;  its  infectious  Intluenee  spfcads  and  con- 
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But.  Sir.  under  the  ot 


of 


toDuoatcs  jmlilic  o|iinion 
hciLvy  duties  ouly,  it  is  rovcrtjol.  Interest,  it  'i»  true,  con- 
trols opinioo  iu  tliis,  asw*;!!  as  in  the  other  t-awB,  but  it  pn>- 
ddces  the  uppoiute  eflbct.  Here  the  ginug^lt^r  ii^  ranked 
with  the  thi<?f,  or  with  that  detwription  of  men.  who,  in 
violation  of  the  law,  live  on  the  honest  gains  of  others. 
From  the  merchant,  the  rest  of  the  community  tnkcs  the 
impressinn,  ami  tho  smnggler  becomes  ainiversally  odious. 
Interest  lias  wonderful  control  over  sentiment.  Even  the 
more  refined  and  elevated — the  moral  niid  religious  senti- 
ineut — may  Imj  considered  as  ultimately  resting  on  it ;  not, 
it  is  true,  on  that  of  any  one  individual,  or  class  <*£  men,  Init 
on  the  enlarged  interest  of  our  kind.  Correspondent  to 
public  sentimeut  will  be  tho  laws,  or,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, their  exetrution.  In  all  free  govemmeuts  the  laws,  or 
their  execution,  cannot  be  much  above  the  tone  of  public 
opinion.  Under  the  restrictive  system,  the  laws  are  either 
cried  down  for  ojiprewiion,  wr  arc  not  exeeuteil.  Under  the 
operation  of  dutien  only,  tho  mei-chant  himself  demands 
severe  laws,  and  aids  in  their  rigid  execution.  He  is  a 
party  conoomodwith  his  countrj-,and  has  a  common  interest 
with  govonimonl..  Jiv  st'L-s  in  Ihc  lawn  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector, and  not  an  iip]i]vsH.ii\ 

Sir,  I  think  the  conclusion  is  strong,  that  you  caouot 
extend  your  commercial  pressure  on  the  enumy,  beyond,  or 
at  least  much  beyond,  the  opcmtion  of  hi^h  duties.  It 
seems  to  nie  to  be  the  ultimate  ])oint  ;  and,  if  it  is  a  iact 
that  the  double  duties  are  as  Iiigh  as  can  l>e  borne  (of  which 
[  protend  not  to  buvo  certain  knowltili^e),  then,  the  con- 
tlniifttion  of  the  Non-Importation  Act  will  not  give  much 
nddilirmal  pressure.  The  repeal,  so  far  from  reliexing;  the 
Enfrlish  nmnufacturcr,  will  be  scarcely  felf  in  that  eoimtry. 
It  is  liy  no  lueatis  like  a  repeal  In  peace,  anil,  without  addi- 
tional burthens,  would  Ix:  unfelt. 

But.  Sir,  I  may  be  asked.  "Wliy  change,  why  repeal  the 
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N"on-Tmportation  Act  ?  If  it  doos  not  producft  any  good,  it 
will  not  much  harm.  As  it  reganU  our  enemy,  I  readily 
admit  tbere  is  not  much  rensoti  fi>r  its  reponl  or  continuation, 
I  fed  not  much  solicitude  on  tliut  point.  But,  Sir,  aa  it 
regards  ourselves,  the  two  sj-stenis  are  essentially  different. 
In  the  one,  the  whole  i^iin  in  profit  to  the  mlvctiturer  and 
sinii^lcr.  The  honest  dealer  is  driven  out  of  cmploonent, 
and  {jm'emment  is  defrauded  of  its  revenue.  In  the  other, 
an  honest  and  useful  ch\8»  of  cittzeiiB  is  maintained  in  com- 
fort and  ease,  and  the  treasury  ymichcd.  Even  euppoge  the 
difference  iu  the  pressure  on  the  eueniy  to  be  consideralile, 
yet  these  incidental  advantages  ought  not  to  be  disregnrded. 
I  wonld  nnt  give  up  fur  revt-une  what  I  siipjiose  to  he  a  g».«Kl 
system  ;  but  when  the  effects  of  two  measures  are  nearly 
equal  in  other  respects,  I  would  not  overlix>k  the  exchrriucr. 
It  is  there,  after  all,  we  will  find  the  funds,  the  sinews  of 
war.  I  know  the  zeal  and  res^iurces  of  the  country  are 
great ;  but  we  have  not  l)oen  in  tlie  habit  of  jiaying  tuxes  ; 
we  have  no  system  of  internal  revenue  ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  counlry,  and  the  couflict  between  the  States  and  p?ueral 
government,  render  it  difhcuU,  T  n»ny  say  inijiossihlc,  to 
originate  one  tliat  will  not  excite  discontent.  The  measure 
I  odvijcatc  will  yield  you  more  additional  revenue  than  the 
whole  of  the  internal  taxes  ;  and  this  on  g^Kids  which  wouhl 
be  introduced  in  spite  of  your  laws.  Consider  the  relief  it 
would  afford  you.  The  internal  taxes  might,  ui  a  great 
measure,  be  ilixpeuscd  with  ;  or.  if  we  choose  to  give  it  to 
our  gallant  little  navy,  the  niitliona  thus  gaine<l  from  com- 
mer«?,  would  add  to  it  eonsidemlile  Btrength.  Bestowed  on 
our  army,  it  would  he  better  appointed,  and  enabled  to  act 
with  greater  \-igor  and  promptitude.  Or,  if  you  choose  a 
different  destination,  you  might  keep  down  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  public  debt ;  a  thing  that  ought  so  nearly 
to  interest  each  one  of  us.  Thu  sum  of  my  opinion 
then  is,  that  a  rc{}cal  of  the  Nuu-Imftortation  Act  will  not, 
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dis- 


Boder  existinj^  circumstances, 
treflses  of  England  ;  and  that  a  conimcix-iaL  pressure,  equally 
fiuro  and  as  entire  prohibition,  and  tar  more  salutary  for 
this  ooiintrj,  inay  bo  pi-odnced  by  the  operation  of  heavy 
duties.  There  are  n^aiiy  who  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
tnilh  of  this  opinion,  liit  fear  that  the  cfiect  on  the  public 
mind  both  here  and  in  England  would  be  unfortiuiate. 
They  dread  a  change.  But  I  will  not  admit,  that  the  repeal 
wouM  lie  a  material  change.  Our  tixed  detenuiiiation  la  to 
resist  England.  Con  war,  can  all  the  impediments  to  trade 
incidental  to  that  state,  be  considered  a  chanic^e,  a  )'ielding  ? 
No,  if  they  imjily  a  change,  it  is  a  wise  one — one  advancing 
from  a  luwer  to  a  higher  degree  of  resistance.  AVci  need  not 
fear  any  evil  effect  on  public  opinion.  If  there  should  be 
any,  it  will  lie  but  momentary.  Our  duty  is,  to  pursue  tho 
wisest  and  (lie  imwt  elKcJeut  measures  ; — it  is  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  understand  their  character — ^to  condemn  the 
pernicious,  and  to  approve  tlie  wise.  This  ihey  will  fintdly 
do.  Delusion  cannot  long  exist.  As  to  the  impression  ou 
our  enemy,  ho  will  not  liud  much  relief  to  his  starring 
manufacturers  iu  a  war  with  tliia  country.  He  will  under- 
stand tlte  impediments  in  the  way  of  commerce, — and  they 
present  but  little  to  encourage  his  hojies. 

But,  Sir,  I  condemn  this  mode  of  legislating,  which  dous 
not  adopt  or  reject  measures  because  iutbemselveH  grxHl  or 
bad,  but  l>ecause  of  sonio  sujiimecd  effect  they  may  pmduce 
on  the  opinion  of  our  enemy.  In  all  games  it  is  liaKardous 
to  play  on  the  supposed  ignorance  of  your  opjitment.  la 
a  few  instances,  it  may  succeed  ;  but,  in  most,  he  sees  your 
iuteution  and  turns  it  against  yourself. 

Sir,  I  am  in  ho]a's,  if  tho  measure  I  advocate  should 
succcwl,  it  will  tend  to  produce  hannony  at  home.  It  will 
go  far  to  reconcile  tha  mercantile  class.  Your  restrictive 
measures  have  hocomo  odious  to  them  ;  and  though  Ihey 
may  not  approve  the  war,  yet  they  cannot   but  rftspect  the 
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motives  which  dictated  it.  The  merchanU,  I  hope,  will  come 
to  reflect  that'  thia  m  the  taroraMe  moment  to  A86ort  their 
rights.  The  BiDglt)  fact  that  the  jmrts  of  the  country  most 
i-cmot6  from  the  ocean  aud  least  connected  with  commerce 
liAvo  entered  into  this  contcKt  for  comincrt-ial  rights  with  au 
anlor  and  disinterysitdness  vihich  dot-s  tht'iii  the  gieatcBt 
lionor,  [iroves  it  to  Ik*,  of  all  otht-rs  the  niunt  aiisplclous 
niomcot.  It  luore  thaa  coimtcrhalauccK  all  waul  of  prepu- 
ration.  For  it  is  more  easy  to  propars  for  war  tlian  to 
obtain  union  ;  and  the  fonner  is  not  more  neeessarj'  to 
victory  than  the  latter.  I  now  tell  tljo  commercial  gentle- 
men, if  tliuir  rightfi  are  not  pmtectetlj  theirs  Ih  the  fault. 
With  hearty  co-operation  on  their  jiart,  victory  is  certain. 

It  now  remains  fur  mo  to  touch  on  another  and  far  mure 
iuteresliiig  tuple ;  one  which,  I  coulesH,  has  the  principal 
weight  in  the  formation  of  my  opinions  on  this  subject. 
The  restrictive  system,  as  a  mode  of  resistance,  and  a  mciiua 
of  obtaining  a  redress  of  our  wrongs,  has  never  been  u 
favorite  cno  with  me.  I  wish  not  to  censure  the  motives 
which  dictated  it,  or  to  attribute  weakneaa  to  tho.ie  who 
tirst  resorted  to  it  for  a  restoration  of  our  rights.  Thougli 
I  do  not  tliink  the  embargo  a  wise  meusiux',  yet  I  am  fur 
frum  thjukiug  it  a  pusillauimuuB  one.  To  loch  up  the 
whole  commerce  of  this  country  ;  (o  say  to  the  most  tnuling 
aud  exporting  people  in  the  world,  '*  You  shdl  not  tmdu  ; — 
You  sliall  not  export  ; "— ro  break  in  ujwu  the  schemes  of 
almost  every  man  in  society,  w  far  from  weakness,  very  far 
from  pusillanimity.  Sir,  I  confess  wliile  1  disapprove  tliia 
more  than  any  other  measure,  it  proves  the  strength  of  your 
government  and  the  patriotism  of  the  ■jieople.  The  arm  of 
despotism,  under  similar  cia-umstuuces,  could  not  liavy 
cwweed  its  execution  iiioro  effectually,  thau  the  ifatlcncc 
end  »e«l  of  the  jwople.  But,  I  object  to  the  restrictive 
s\'stcm  ;  and  for  the  following  i-enstms  : — Because  it  doetj 
not  suit  the  genius  uf  our  j)eople, — or  that  of  om'  govern- 
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ment, — or  the  geographical  character  of  the  country.  We 
are  a  people  essentially  active.  I  may  say  we  are  pre- 
eminently so.  Distance  and  difficulties  are  less  to  us  than 
any  people  on  earth.  Our  schemes  and  prospects  extend 
every  where  and  to  every  thing.  No  passive  system  can  suit 
such  a  people  ; — -in  action  superior  to  all  others ; — in 
patience  and  endurance  inferior  to  many.  Kor  does  it  suit 
the  genius  of  our  institutions.  Our  government  is  founded 
on  freedom  and  hates  coercion.  To  make  the  restrictive 
system  effectual,  requires  the  most  arbitrary  laws.  Eng- 
land, with  the  severest  penal  statutes,  has  not  been  able  to 
exclude  prohibited  articles ;  and  even  Bonaparte,  with  all 
his  power  and  vigilance,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most 
barbarous  laws  to  enforce  his  continental  system.  Burning  has 
furnished  the  only  effectual  remedy.  The  peculiar  geography 
of  our  country,  added  to  the  freedom  of  its  government,  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty.  With  so  great  an  extent  of  sea- 
coast  ;  with  so  many  rivers,  bays,  harbors  and  inlets  ;  with 
neighboring  English  provinces,  which  stretch  for  eo  great  an 
extent  along  one  of  our  frontiers,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
smuggling  to  a  large  amount. 

Besides,  there  are  other  and  strong  objections  to  this 
system.  It  renders  government  odious.  People  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  looking  back  beyond  immediate  causes.  The 
farmer,  who  inquires  why  he  cannot  get  more  for  his  produce, 
is  told  that  it  is  owing  to  the  embargo,  or  to  commercial 
restrictions.  In  this  he  sees  only  the  hands  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment. He  does  not  look  to  those  acts  of  violence  and 
injustice,  which  this  system  is  intended  to  counteract.  His 
censures  fall  on  his  government.  To  its  measures  he  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  liis  embarrassment,  and  in  their  removal 
he  expects  his  relief  This  is  an  unhappy  state  of  the  public 
mind  ;  and  even,  I  might  with  truth  say,  in  a  government 
resting  essentially  on  opinion,  a  dangerous  one.  In  war  it 
is  different.      The  privation,  it  is  true,  may  be  equal,  or 
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greater ;  but  the  public  mind,  under  the  stron;;  iiupulsca  of 
such  a  Btatc,  becomes  steeled  ngoin-st  euHerxugB.  Tlic  differ- 
ence 18  great  between  the  piwsive  and  nctivo  state  of  mind. 
Tie  down  a  hero,  and  be  feels  Iho  puncture  of  a  pin  ;  but, 
throw  him  into  battle,  and  he  in  scarcely  sensible  of  \'ttal 
goslies.  So  in  war,  Imjielled,  alternately,  by  hope  and 
fear  ;  stimulated  by  revenge  ;  depix'ssed  with  ghauie,  or  ele- 
vated by  victor^',— the  jieople  become  invincible.  Nn  pri«i- 
tioDS  can  sbuku  thtlr  furtituile  ;  no  ciduniity  can  bR>uk  their 
spirit.  £ven  where  equally  liuccessiul,  the  contnist  is 
fitrikjnp.  War  and  restriction  nmy  leave  the  country  equally 
exliausteil ;  but  the  hitter  not  only  leaves  yon  p«Xir, — but, 
oven  when  guccessfnl,  dictpiritml,  divided,  discuntenle^i,  with 
dimiiiishod  patriotism,  and  the  manncis  of  a  oi^iiKid^iihle 
'  portion  of  your  people  curmpted.  Not  bo  in  war.  In  that 
HtRte  tlie  coumion  danger  unites  ull  ;  strengtheas  tlie  bonds 
'if  society,  and  feeds  tlio  flaine  of  }>atriotism.  The  national 
eliamcter  acquires  euf!r;j;y.  In  fxclum^e  for  flic  expenses  of 
war  yriu  obtain  military  and  naval  skill,  and  a  Uiure  perfect 
urgonizatiouof  such  [tarts  of  your  govemmontaii  arc  connected 
with  the  science  of  national  defence.  You  also  obtiiiu  the 
liabits  of  freely  advancing  yoiu"  purso  niid  strength  iu  the 
cotumim  cause.  Sir^  are  these  advantages  tu  be  counted  as 
Irifics  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  ?  Can  they  be  meas- 
ured by  a  moneyed  valuation  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  ituitc  war  aud  restriction, 
and  thus  call  the  whole  enon^y  of  the  country  into  action  ? 
It  ifl  tnie  there  tM  nothing  iuijiossible  in  such  an  union  ;  hut 
it  is  equally  true,  that  what  is  gained  to  the  latter  is  lost  to 
the  former  ;  and,  Sir,  the  revere  is  also  true, — tliat  what 
is  lost  to  rowlrietions  is  gmiied  tit  the  war.  My  nlijeetions  to 
restrictions  without  war,  equally  hold  agaiiiiit  them  in  con- 
junction vrith  it.  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a  single  victory  over 
the  enemy,  by  sea  or  land,  to  oil  the  good  we  shidl  ever 
derive  from  the  continualiou  of  the  Nou-Imiwrtatiou  Act. 
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I  know  not  that  it  would  produce  an  equal  pressure  on  tho 
enemy  ;  but  I  am  certain  of  what  is  of  greater  consequence, 
— it  would  be  accompanied  with  more  salutary  effects  on 
ourselves.  The  memory  of  a  Saratoga  or  Eutaw  is  immortal. 
It  is  there  you  will  find  the  country's  boast  and  pride  :  tho 
inexhaustible  source  of  great  and  heroic  actions.  But  what 
will  history  say  of  restrictions  ?  What  examples  worthy  of 
imitation  will  it  furnish  posterity  ?  "What  pride,  what 
pleasure  will  our  children  find  in  the  events  of  such  times  ? 
Let  me  not  be  considered  as  romantic.  This  nation  ought 
to  be  taught  to  rely  on  its  own  courage,  its  fortitude,  its 
skill,  and  virtue,  for  protection.  These  are  the  only  safe- 
guards in  the  hour  of  danger.  Man  was  endowed  with  these 
great  qualities  for  his  defence.  There  is  nothii^  about  him 
that  indicates  that  he  must  conquer  by  enduring.  He  is 
not  incrusted  in  a  shell ;  he  is  not  taught  to  rely  on  his 
insensibility,  his  passive  suffering,  for  defence.  No,  no  ;  it 
is  on  the  invincible  mind  ;  on  a  magnanimous  nature,  that 
he  ought  to  rely.  Herein  lies  the  superiority  of  our  kind  ; 
it  is  these  that  make  man  the  lord  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
destiny  of  our  condition,  that  nations  should  rise  above 
nations,  as  they  are  endued,  in  a  greater  degree,  with  these 
shining  qualities.  Sir,  it  is  often  repeated,  that  if  the  Non- 
Importation  Act  is  continued,  we  shall  have  a  speedy  peace. 
I  believe  it  not.  I  fear  the  delusive  hope.  It  will  debilitate 
the  springs  of  war.  It  is  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  I  vrish 
it  repealed.  It  is  the  fountain  of  fallacious  expectations. 
1  have  frequently  heard  another  remark,  with  no  small  mor- 
tification, from  some  of  those  who  have  supported  the  war ; 
viz.,  that  it  is  only  by  restrictions  we  can  seriously  affect 
our  enemies.  Why  then  declare  war  ?  Is  it  to  be  an  ap- 
pendage only  of  the  Non-Importation  Act  ?  If  so,  I  disclaim 
it.  It  is  an  alarming  idea  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  and  not 
to  rely  on  our  courage  or  energy,  but  on  a  measure  of  peace 
If  the  Non-Importation  Act  is  our  chief  reliance,  it  will  soon 
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irect  our  council.  Let  us  strike  away  this  false  liup« ;  lot 
us  will  out  the  rcsourci>B  of  the  country  for  its  protection, 
England  will  soon  find  tluit  seven  niilHonB  of  freemen,  with 
ever)'  nuilcrial  of  war  in  alHimlfincy,  am  not  to  be  despised 
with  imimnity.  I  would  be  full  of  hope  if  I  kuiv  our  sole 
reliance  ])laced  on  the  vitjorous  prosecution  uf  the?  war.  Bnl 
if  we  are  to  paralyze  it ;  if  we  are  to  trust,  iu  the  moment 
of  danger,  to  the  opt'ratinn  of  a  Bystem  of  jycace,  I  gruatly 
fear.  If  snch  ia  to  >«  our  course,  I  seo  not  tlmt  we  havt" 
bettered  our  condition.  We  have  had  a  peace  like  a  war. 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  lis  not  have  thf  nnly  tiling  that 
18  worse — a  war  like  a  peace.  1  trust  my  fears  will  not  be 
realized. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Keport  of  the  Committ-ee  uf  Ways  aud  Cleans, 
in  reference  to  Merchants'  I5onds,  delivered  in  the 
Hoase  of  Tlepre,^entativa«,  Dec  4th,  1812. 

[NoTB. — ^TUU  spWL-L  em  fully  cx[ilaiiis  the  cipciKustanoti*  undor 
wbicb  it  WM  delivered.  ;u  lo  ttiEike  n  note  uiineco5.san-.  It  will  suffice 
to  say,  for  tho  siUiRfantiuu  vf  lliu  n'.-ulur,  tfuiL  lli«  CVjinmitiL-u  of  U)«- 
Whole  refiiwd  tc  agree  to  th«  Report  of  tli^  Coinnii(t<.-e  of  Ways  ana 
Moans,  hy  a  %'Oto  of  63  to  4D  :  iitiil  tlmt,  «ut>etv{ii>i>i)tly  (Dec.  Idlh. 
I8I2),  a  Bill  wMpa«e<i  by  llie  Senate,  i/irfrMtiff  the  Stcrotiirj'  of  lln: 
Treasury  to  rfimit  tlie  forfalturcs  incumHl  hv  the  mtsrchants, — wlikli. 
aflpr  mnsidprabltf  opjiojiitioii,  was  finally  ng^^txl  to  by  the  House — 
Vea9,C4;  Nays,  SI.] 

Mr.  Chairmak  : — The  subject  now  under  discussion  was 
first  brought  to  the  noticeof  Congress, bythe  following  para- 
graph iu  the  President's  Messjige  at  the  com  men  cement  of 
the  present  session  : 
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"A  conskloraMe  numl)or  of  American  vessels,  which  were 
in  Englftjid  wheu  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
took  place,  \fcTv  hulen  with  Britiah.  mamifuctuR's  laidei  uu 
erroneous  imprcssion  tlmt  the  Non-Importfttiua  Act  would 
iminediatclr  cease  to  operate,  and  have  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  ajipear  proper  to  exercitie  ou  unfurcseen 
cases  of  such  niagaitude,  the  onlinary  power  vested  in  th« 
Treaaury  UejMutraent,  to  mitigate  forfeitures,  without  pre- 
viously ftfl'inliiig  to  Conjifresfi  an  opi>«»itunity  of  lualdiip;,  on 
the  subjct.-t,  sut-h  pmvisioa  as  they  may  think  projier.  In 
their  decision  they  will  doubtless  equally  consult  what  is  due 
to  equitable  eonBidemtiim8Ji.nd  the  public  interest." 

So  much  of  tlie  message  as  hiie  been  just  read,  wns  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Their  report 
constitutes  the  subject  of  present  deIiI)eration,  the  material 
l>art  of  whidi  ts  as  fulIowH  : 

"  On  a  view  of  the  wlude  sxibject,  the  committee  ai-e  of 
opinion  that  the  Secretnr)'  of  the  Treaaury  has  full  power  to 
remit  or  iuitj}^te  the  |>enaltiL*3  and  forfeitures  incurred,  should 
an  interpi>sition,  iu  cither  way,  be  called  fur  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cose ;  and,  therefore,  recommeud  that  it  be 

"  licsolved,  That  it  is  iaexpetUent  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject,  and  tiiat  the  jK'titions  with  tho  actximpan\-ing  docii- 
mer.ts  Ije  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treai^nry." 

My  object  in  presenting;  to  the  view  of  this  committee 
the  PresidL'nt's  Messiii^-  and  the  RqM)rt,  is,  to  cnll  their  at- 
tention to  !i  total  want  of  accorduuce  between  them.  It  is 
almost  an  abuse  of  lanvunge  to  coll  it  a  report.  A  report 
ought  to  comprcUeud  the  subject  of  reference,  and  be,  to  it, 
as  a  conclusion  is  to  its  premises.  On  reading  the  rcjwrt 
only,  the  nutural  conclusion  would  be,  that  we  were  consulted 
as  lawyers,  and  not  as  statesmen  ;  that  the  j¥)int  of  doubt, 
in  the  E.xecutive  mind,  turned  on  the  constniqtion  of  our 
acts,  and  not  on  what  justice,  humanity,  aud  sound  {x>licy 
demand.     The  report  infVtnns  us,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  has  power  to  remit  or  mitigate  the  iwoaltiea  iiinir- 
rod  ;  luul,  from  tlus  fact,  it  dmws  tliat  ucgiitive  pro|josili(jn 
on  which  we  aro  now  deliberating.  It  is  not  a  little  cnrious 
tv  oLeervc  how  formally  and  fully  the  committee  liave  decid- 
ed on  thia  ])ower  of  the  Treasury  Department, — doubted 
neither  by  the  President  nor  fieci-etary, — nor,  indeed,  by  any 
one; — wlille  they  overlook  those  interesting  considerationp, 
towards  which  the  Kxeoutivo  has  directed  the  attention  of 
Congrees,  viz. : — "  W^hat  is  Hue  to  equitable  consideration 
and  to  the  public  interest,"  in  relation  to  "  ujtfortsttn  irisve  rf 
such  maffiJttude."  They  are,  in  tnith,  caaes  of  ma^tude. 
Twenty  iiiillions  of  proix-rty  await  yonr  decision  ; — n,  eimi 
equal  nearly  to  Iialf  of  the  annual  ex|)ort8  of  this  country  ; — 
and  quite  equid  to  the  entire  export,  in  the  Vst  year*,  of  the 
whole  country  between  Washington  and  Kew  Orleans.  It  is 
difficult  to  i-caltze  rangniludc  when  expressed  in  numbers 
only.  To  fonn  a  just  coneoplioUj  we  must  i^grcgute  the 
whole  annual  products  of  cotton,  rice  and  tobiuico,  with  a 
Ui^  projHirtion  of  the  bR-adstulfs  of  this  countrj*.  I  would 
Le  liappy  to  know  od  wliat  principle  of  policy  or  reason  so 
largo  an  amount  is  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  anyindivitluiU. 
Is  more  wisdom,  more  virtue,  or  public  contiilonoe  to  he  found 
in  the  Treasury  De]«artment,  than  in  the  assembled  represen- 
tatives of  the  Union  ?  What  constitutes  a  feature  in  this 
report,  still  ninru  o:clraorilinary  aiul  objectionable,  is,  the 
apparent  understanding  between  the  committee  and  the 
Treoaury  Dei>artuient.  They  coyly  refuse  to  n-'couimniid  any 
positive  act  uf  Icfrislation ;  while  they,  hidiivelly,  intimate 
what  they  wish  and  exi)ect  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
do ; — or,  in  other  words,  we  are  colled  on,  really  imd  virtually, 
to  legislate  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  arc  iuformeJ  tluit 
it  is  improper  for  us  so  to  do.  For,  among  the  dwiimeuts 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as  forming 
the  basis  of  thou-  opinion,  is  a  letter  of  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
▼01.  II. "3 
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Treaaiiry  of  the  23(1  of  November,  wlilch  contaius  the  follow* 
ing  paiT^^ph : 

"UiKm  thft  whole,  I  cnntiniio  in  the  opinion,  submitted 
with  great  deference  to  the  comraittPO, — that  uiie-hiilf  of 
the  forfeitures  which  would  otherwitte  fall  to  the  collcctore, 
ought  to  Ih;  rt'iuitfi'd  ;  hut  thrti,  with  respect  to  the  one-half 
belou'^ii';  to  tlm  United  StateSj  juBtico  to  the  community  re- 
quiit's,  that,  when  remitted,  at  leftst  au  equivalent  may  l)e 
secured  to  the  public  for  the  extra  prnfit  heyonil  that  on 
common  im]H>rtatiou8,  which  arises  from  tlie  cnotinuation.of 
the  Xou-Irajwrtation  Act." 

Here,  Sir,  the  opinion  of  the  Secretarj'  is  explicitly  stAteJ 
relative  to  these  uttfareKen  cases  of  such  mwptitudc,  und  the 
concliisioa  'n  irresistible,  that  the  committee,  in  reterring 
them  to  Ms  decision,  must  have  known  and  approved  of  it. 

Tlio  tmc  question,  then,  before  the  committee,  \%  not  to 
be  found  in  that  negative  resolution  reported  by  the  Comnut- 
tee  of  Ways  and  Menns, — that  it  is  inexpedient  to  l^^slate 
on  these  caws, — but  in  that  purl  of  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  which  I  have  just  rem!.  Yes,  Sir; 
we  are  now  delibemting,  in  cfiect,  on  the  proposition  whether 
it  is  proper  to  exact  of  the  merchants  their  cxtm  profit ; 
and  whether,  in  such  case,  this  ought  to  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  Treasury  Department.  1  presume  the  truth 
of  this  o}>inion  will  not  be  controverted  ;  should  it  be,  how- 
ever, ample  proof  will  bo  found  in  almost  every  sentence  of 
the  report  of  the  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  in  eupport  of  it. 
They  are  literally  compounded  of  laborious  investigaiiona  to 
ascertain  the  extra  profit  of  the  merchants  on  their  late  im- 
portations. ' 

Now,  Sir, — witlnmt  pretending  to  controveit  tlie  policy 
of  taking  extra  prutit, — I  uBsert  that  it  catmot  be  legally  et- 
fectcd  through  the  Seci-etary  of  the  Treasurj'.  It  exceeds 
his  }iuwera.  The  Non-Importation  Act,  under  which  the  for- 
feitures accrued,  refers  to  the  Act  of  1797  to  ascertain  the 
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of  the  Secretan-  ni  rehilum  In  ca«es  of  this  kind.  Ou 
fit'nce  lo  lh«t  act,  his  powi-r  will  he  found  t«  h«  strictly 
a  miti<^tiiig  aiul  rcmitliu<;  power,  and  has  for  it«  ohjuct  the 
remedy  of  un  iiiJi)crft'ctioii  incidental  to  nil  human  laws.  The 
best  wordt-d  act  innsi  coinpr(.'h<'ud  inanyctises  within  the  let- 
ter, tlwt  arc  not  witliin  its  spirit  or  intention.  In  uvory  vwU 
rqEridato<l  governniont,  nn  equity  exists  fwtnii'whenj  to  rcmetly 
this  defect — to  initin;ate  the  rif^or  of  the  law.  The  act  of 
'97,  for  greater  security  of  the  revenue,  vests  this  ]>ower,  in 
relation  to  our  revenue  Iiiwm,  in  the  head  of  tlie  Treasury 
Department.  The  real  object  of  thnsc  laws  »>;,  to  punish 
only  the  neglij^nt  or  wilful  violators  ;  but,  like  other  poniU 
act*,  they  are  couched  in  general  terras,  and  comprehend 
those  who  hy  necessity  or  ignonineo  Wohite  them.  Tluit  the 
Treasury  luiKht  be  secured,  and  the  law,  at  the  same  time, 
ndminiirtcre<l  in  it^  spirit  and  intention  only,  and  not  in  its 
letter  merely,  this  power  was  dele^tetl  to  the  Secretary  uf 
the  Trcasurj'.  To  efttaltlisli  the  ctinxTtneis  of  this  exposi- 
tion, 1  will  read  the  Act  of  'U7. 

[Here  Mr.  C,  read  the  Act] 

Now,  Sir,  thouyh  I  admit,  with  the  report,  "that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  power  to  mitigate  or  remit," 
I  do  most  unequivocally  deny,  that  he  hiis  legal  power  ti>  ef- 
fect what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  committee  ; — viz.: — 
to  lerj-  the  extra  profit.  The  two  jwwers  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent.    The  ono  is  uf  a  judicial  and  equitable  character,  and 

for  tt«  object  ji^ilt  or  innocence  ; — the  other  that  of  a«- 
lent  or  taxation,  and  lias  for  its  object,  not  guilt  or 
inaocence,  but  prolit.  The  latter  is  strictly  a  moneyod  trans- 
action ;  the  former  relates  to  the  udministration  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  country.  The  one  is  fidly  and  faithfully 
administered,  when  due  rcj^rd  is  Imd  to  nil  the  circumstnu- 
oes  as  they  constitute  guilt  or  iiinucenL-e,  and  the  law  upplii-d 
accordingly  ; — the  other,  when  a  prupcr  and  cora'ct  estimato 
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is  made  of  the  actual  profits  of  trade,  compared  with  IhoM 
on  the  late  importations,  and  the  difference  only  levied. 

The  power  of  the  Secretary,  under  the  Act  of  '97,  is  not 
arbitrary  ; — to  bo  exercised  or  not  according  to  his  pleasure  ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  exercise  it  according  to  the  rules  of  a 
sound  discretion.  If  guilt  appear,  he  cannot  arrest  the  law^ ; 
if  innocence,  he  cannot  apjily  it.  The  effects  of  the  two 
powers  strangely  mark  their  contrariety.  AVlien  circum- 
stances of  guilt  or  innocence  only,  govern  the  Treasury  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  consequence  is,  love  and  rev- 
erence for  the  laws  ; — but  if  they  are  disregarded,  and  the 
profits' of  the  merchants  only  considered,  in  the  place  of  such 
sentiments,  there  will  be  dii^ust  and  hatred.  You  may,  in- 
deed, have  a  full  treasury,  but  you  will  find  empty  affections. 
More  need  not  be  said,  I  hope,  to  prove  that  the  extra  pro- 
fits cannot  be  taken  from  the  merchants,  under  the  power  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  mitigate  or  remit  forfeitures. 
If  it  be  essentially  a  taxing  power,  it  not  only  has  not  been 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Act  of  '97, 
but  cannot  be  by  any  act  of  ours.  It  is  a  power  which  the  con- 
stitution has  sacredly  deposited  in  Congress.  It  is  incommu- 
nicable. I  am  aware,  that  the  extra  profit  may  be  taken  under 
the  semblance  of  the  mitigating  jtower  ;~that  the  forfeiture 
may  be  made  subject  to  its  operation.  But  this  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The  question  will  still  be, — Is 
it  a  moneyed  transaction,  or  a  fair  administration  of  tho  penal 
laws  of  the  country  ?  Is  the  object  profit,  or  the  execution  of 
the  laws  ?  The  circumstances  of  the  case  will  readily  decide 
its  character.  Profit  and  justice  are  not  easily  contbunded. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  power  to  assiune  a  guise  ;  and 
even  to  appear  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  really  is. 
I  impute  no  blame  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
They  have  overlooked  the  character  of  the  power  which  they 
wish  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exercise.  It  is  an  act 
of  inadvertence  ;  but  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  to  be  re- 
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nsted.  Precedi-Mit  Is  a  daiij^muH  thing  ;  and  il  is  iml  uiiii- 
siwl  fwr  executive  power,  unknown  oven  to  those  who  exerriw! 
i(,  to  make  eiicronchinents  of  this  kimJ.  What  hna  l>cen  the 
end  of  all  free  K^iveraments,  but  open  force,  wr  the  {jpnuhml 
uiidermiuing  of  the  Icgisliitivo  by  the  executive  power  ?  The 
pecidiar  construction  of  oiu^s  by  no  means  exempts  it  from 
this  evil ;  but,  on  the  contmrv,  were  it  not  for  the  hnbits  of 
the  people,  would  naturally  tend  that  way.  The  operation 
of  this  government  is  an  interesting  problem,  I  wish  to  two 
the  wlmle  in  full  possession  of  its  primitive  p<twer,  but  all  of 
the  i>arta  contiuod  to  their  rcspecti™  spheres.  These,  Sir, 
are  my  reasons  for  rejecting  the  report  of  the  committee.  I 
kuuw,  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  censure  than 
to  advise — to  reject  the  report,  than  to  point  out  what 
-OOght  to  be  done.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
Confefw,  tlmt  I  liare  felt  much  solicitude  and  dilliculty  on 
this  subject.  But  tlic  view  which  the  eommittec  Iia«  pre- 
seiiteil,  Ims  cuustitutwi  no  part  of  my  emliamiftsraent.  I  am 
entirely  averse  to  taking  any  part  of  the  extra  profit,  whe- 
ther throufjh  the  nj;uncy  of  the  Treaaitrj*  Department,  or  of 
this  llouse. 

If  our  merchants  are  innoceut,  they  are  welcome  to  their 
good  fortune  ;  if  guilty,  I  eeom  to  imrticipnte  in.  their  profits. 
I  will  never  consent  to  uiake  our  jK'iial  code  the  basis  of  our 
Ways  and  Means,  or  to  establish  o  jwirtncrship  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  viohitors  of  the  Nou-Iniportatiou  Act.  The 
necessity  of  causinji:  our  restrictive  sygtcm  to  be  respected, 
while  in  existence,  and  the  difiieulty  of  applying  Its  penal- 
ties to  ''  canes  </  SHch  ma^fnitiKlc,"  c<tnstitute  my  embamifis- 
ment.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  law  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced, thousands  will  be  involved  in  niiu  ;  ou  the  other,  if 
an  ftet  of  grace  should  be  done,  your  restrictive  system  will 
be  endnngenHl.  Had  the  conduct  of  the  merchants  been 
dictated  by  any  o|>en  contempt  of  the  laws,  or  bad  it  been 
entirely  free  from  blame,  our  course  would  have  been  jdaia. 
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No  one  would  have  hcsic&t^cl,  in  the  one  case,  to  have  let  the 
vcngeancu  iit'  tho  law  fall  on  the  g^uilty  ;  or,  in  the  other,  to 
extend  its  pmtection  to  the  innocent.  1  am  ready  to  uc- 
knowlodgo  that  the  importeni  were  not  suQSciently  circum- 
spect and  gnnrdod.  Tlie  nature  of  tho  refttrictivo  Rvstem, 
the  poAtnre  of  aifairH,  the  docit^iun  of  this  Uonsa  on  a  motion 
to  repeal  tho  Non-Importatiffli  Act,  ought  to  Iiave  put  them 
on  tiieir  gimrd,  Candi^r  also  compels  me  to  Btaic,  that  I 
caimnt  admit  any  argnmciits  im  this  (jiu'stion  to  prove  the 
impijlicy  uf  the  Non-ImjMirtation  Act,  or  tho  advantages  to 
the  community  from  the  laic  importfttions.  I  can  never  ad- 
mit, ua  an  apology  for  tUu  violntiou  of  tho  law.  what  was 
considcrttl  as  an  insuflkiont  i\'!«on  fur  its  susjiension. 
Neither  can  I  doubt  that  even  the  worst  of  laws  ought  to  bo 
respected,  while  they  remnin  iaws.  But,  Sir,  tho  difficulty 
on  the  other  side  appears  to  ine  mnre  iormidalJe.  An  indis- 
criminate forfeitnrfi  would  not^  I  fcarj  be  considercsl  aa  pnn- 
it^hment.  Ifc  would  be  thotight  oppression.  ruDisliment, 
by  the  infliction  of  a  pailial  evil,  propoB<?s  to  avoid  a  greater 
— by  making  some  the  subjects  of  its  piiins,  tu  make  all  the 
subjects  of  its  terrors.  The  culprits,  iu  tlus  case,  are  too  nu- 
merous for  example  ;  particularly  as  tlic  iufmction  of  the  law 
ia  of  ft  doubtful  character.  This  is  by  do  means  an  unusual 
case;  nuinlwrs  have  often  brought  impunity.  It  is  so  iu 
the  worst  of  crimes,  even  in  ta'asun,  where,  in  sume  instances, 
a  considerable  [wrtion  of  tlie  comnninity  is  involved.  Some 
gentlemen  who  have  ft-lt  this  einlMirra.**8nient,  have  proposed 
to  distinguish  for  punishment  the  head  and  leaders  of  this 
infraction  vt'  the  law.  My  friend  from  Kentucky  {the 
S|]eakt'r)  ban  dusignateJ  two  classes  to  be  favored — tho  pur- 
chasers of  British  goods  before  the  2d  of  Febniary,  1811, 
and  the  sbipiiers  before  the  first  of  Auf^ust  last  ;  that  is,  lio- 
luiv  the  declaration  of  war  had  reached  Enghind.  The  first 
o1a«6  is  to  be  favored,  from  a  Kuji]io!>ed  iitnoeetice  of  pur- 
chase ;  the  other,  fnnn  innocence  of  sliipments.     Tt  is  not 
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uccessary  to  prove  the  error  of  tbe  discrhninalion.  If  true, 
it  does  not  extend  us  far  as  it  ought  to  do.  For,  if  innucence 
of  purchase  is  a  sufficieut  reusou  fur  exeuiptiou,  how  e«u  we 
coadeuiu  the  goods  pmvliased  hctbre  the  iinst  of  Au^uitt  ? 
If  slu|imenta  might  be  mode  before  that  period,  surely  pur- 
chaser) Diigbt ;  and  if  the  last,  then,  according  to  tlie  tiia- 
tiuctiou  in  favor  of  purchases  before  ^he  2d  of  Febnuiry, 
they  also  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  forfeitures.  The 
caace,  then,  are  too  uniform  for  discrimination,  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  comlenin  or  acquit  the  whole.  I  feel  myself 
com[>elied  to  )-ieid  to  the  muguitude  of  the  case.  1  cannot 
find  it  in  me  to  reduce  thousauds  lo  beggary  by  a  single 
stroke,  nor  do  I  suppose  there  is  one  in  this  HouBe  in  favor 
gf  eo  stcru  a  policy.  I  am  ready  to  ackuowk-dge  that  au  act 
of  grace  will  wuakeu  the  uun-im  portal  ion  law  ;  but  thia  is 
a  less  evil  than  the  alienation  of  the  whole  mercantile  class. 
It  is  left  us  to  regret,  that  the  wise  foresight  of  my  two 
liOQorablc  frieudti  and  ci'Ileagues  wa«  not  adopltxl  at  tlie  laet 
sessioo.  It  was  then  proposed  to  suspend  the  law  for  the 
introduction  of  ibis  very  j'rojwrty  ;  but  the  proposition  wa8 
Iwnie  down  by  the  chimor  of  ilio  day.  Had  that  been 
done,  wo  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  our  present  state. 
Our  laws  would  have  been  saved,  and  our  merchants  con- 
teinted. 

A  subject  uot  necessarily  invulval  iu  lliiit,  under  dis- 
cussion, ha^  been  iutruduced  by  (hose  who  have  preceded  me 
in  the  delate.  In  imitation  of  the  example,  I  «-ill  be  ex- 
cusetl,  1  hope,  in  offering  my  Boutimcnts  ou  the  restrictive 
srstem.  It  in  known  timt  1  liave  uot  beca  a  incnd  to  that 
system  to  the  extent  to  which  it  tins  been  carried.  My  ob- 
jection, however,  is  neither  against  the  inequality  nor  tbe 
greatness  of  its  pressure.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  scctiou  to 
bear  whatever  the  general  interest  may  demand  ;  ami  I,  *Sir, 
am  proud  in  representing  a  i>eople  pi-e-emiaent  in  tbe  exer- 
zine  of  this  virtue.     Oiruliua  tiuikes  uo  com[jhunt  about  the 
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difficulties  of  the  tiinoB.  If  she  feel  emDarrassments,  she 
turns  her  indignation  not  against  her  own  government,  but 
against  the  common  enemy.  She  makes  no  comparative 
estimate  of  her  sufferings  with  those  of  the  other  States.  She 
would  be  proud  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  sufifering,  if,  by  this, 
the  general  good  coidd  be  promoted  ;  and  she,  this  day,  pre- 
sents the  noble  spectacle  of  a  people  ficquiring  increased 
union  and  energy  from  the  force  of  the  pressure  ;  and,  so  far 
from  growing  tired  of  the  restrictive  system,  or  war,  as  inti- 
mated by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  she  would  willingly 
bear  a  superadded  embargo,  if  the  public  interest  should  de- 
mand it.  But,  Sir,  my  objections  are  of  a  general  and 
national  character.  Your  character,  your  government  and 
country,  forbid  a  resort  to  this  system  for  a  redress  of  iftTongs. 
It  requires  a  steranefls  of  execution  approaching  despotism. 
It  first  ofifers  a  vast  premium  for  its  violation,  and  then 
has  to  combat  with  the  spirit  of  speculation,  the  cupidity 
and  capital  of  the  mercantile  classes.  To  render  its  execu- 
tion perfect,  you  must  not  only  remove  the  inducement,  but 
arrest  speculations,  particularly  those  which  arc  founded  on 
the  probable  course  of  political  events.  The  subject  before 
us  is  in  jKiint ;  and  you  will,  from  the  same  causes,  be  in- 
volved in  this  very  dilemma  annually  ;  nay,  more  frequently, 
should  the  treasury  participate  in  the  profits.  To  render 
your  system  perfect,  you  must  imitate  its  successful  execu- 
tion in  another  country.  Bonaparte  is  the  only  man  who 
has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  genius.  Burning  and  confis- 
cation are  the  only  efiectual  securities,  A  partial  execution 
involves  the  most  pernicious  consequences.  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible.  The  system  does  not  suit  you.  You  are  too 
enterprising,  too  free,  and  your  coast  too  extended,  with  too 
many  indentations  of  rivers,  bays,  and  harbors.  The  effects 
of  a  few  years'  operation  will  change  your  mercantile  charac- 
ter. In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  honest  merchant  must 
retire.     He  cannot  live  ;   but  his  place  will  not  be  unoecu- 
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pied.  Tlie  dcBperate  adventurer  aud  tho  smuijf^ler  will  stic- 
cewl  Uim.  Unaided  by  the  virtue  of  the  citizen,  no  law, 
however  sevtTe  its  sanctions,  will  be  able  t-o  stem  the  torrent. 
There  is,  imieed,  one  Bpecica  fif  nistriction,  which,  in  a  Bntish 
war,  ought  never  to  be  iiegloL-tfd.  Whatever  presBuro  can 
be  produced  on  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests, 
through  heavy  duties,  ought  to  be  cffectwl.  Th«  rwiwu  Ib 
obWouB  :  it  iii  both  restriction  and  revenue.  S<>  much  of 
the  capital  of  this  country  h  turned  towards  forci^rn  com- 
merce, that  yon  cannot  safely  neglect  this  »^urce  of  revenue. 
Nor  is  it8  restrictive  chAracter  inccnaiderablc.  Tho  aaaertion 
may  seem  strange  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  syfitem  secures 
the  highest  practical  and  continued  pressure;  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. To  say  nothin<»  of  the  j)orpetnal  viulalions  of  pro- 
hibitory acts  by  smuggling,  they  are  Biibjcct  lo  uceawional  re- 
laxations, by  which  the  country  beeomes  inundated  with 
firitislt  ^;oods.  At  the  end  of  the  last  uesuion,  I  recommended 
high  dutiesas  a  substitute  for  the  Non-Importation  Act.  L"  ri- 
der that  system,  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  would  nut 
have  been  greater  than  it  now  is ;  but  your  treasury  would 
have  been  in  a  much  Iwtter  condition  ;  nor  slmnld  we  have 
hiul  the  present  contest  abc>ut  extm  profits  ;  tiiey  would  hnvo 
{*a»scd  into  the  treasury  in  the  shapo  of  duties.  High  duties 
hare  no  pernicious  effects,  and  ore  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  tho  country.  Jt  is  thus 
wc  would  combine,  in  the  greatest  degree,  tho  active  rosourees 
of  tlie  countf}-  with  pressure  on  the  maruf'actures  of  the 
enemy.  Your  army  and  navy  would  feel  the  invigorating 
t'ffcct.  Tho  wur  would  not  sicken  the  piitriut'e  hojw,  and  de- 
feat some  of  its  most  ■vuluable  autieipated  consequences. 
You  would  have  the  means  of  tilling  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
srmy,  and  be  no  longer  compelled  to  rely  ou  the  hazardous 
aid  of  Toluntecre  and  niilitia.  Victory,  iwnce,  and  national 
honor, — I  was  going  to  say,  glory, — (but  exiwrienco  has 
taught  me  how  that  word  is  received  in  this  llouse),  would 
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Ikj  tho  weloomed  rewiilt  of  a  vigorous  war.  But,  Sir,  if  w« 
must  have  one  or  the  other, — citliL-tull  war  or  all  restrictious, 
— I  would  prefer  the  former.  Suppose  either  would  biiug 
the  enemj'  to  our  terms.  Even  in  victor}*  they  are  unequal. 
By  restriction,  you  have  nothinj;  hut  the  suecees  ;  wUUe  the 
a.ssertiuu  of  our  national  rij»]its  by  arms,  creates  those  qoali- 
lietj  which  amply  compcnsiUc  ior  the  pnvation  and  expense 
incidoDtal  to  that  state.  Admit  that  the  Tripolitans  could 
liave  bcHiii  cotirced  to  terms  hy  non-iinporlatioii  acts,  and  that 
wo  luul  rcsortcil  to  restriction  rather  tlian  arniSj  cimlJ  we  have 
this  day  boasted  of  our  naval  victories  ?  The  Moditcrranean 
war  was  the  school  of  our  uaval  virtue.  It  has  ele\'ated  the 
hopes  of  our  country.  "We  may  now  Iwk  forward  to  the  day, 
with  eonfideuce,  when  we  shall  be  no  lun^'r  insulted  and  in- 
jured ou  the  high  i-oad  of  nations,  with  impunity.  Besides, 
the  non-iraportation  system,  as  a  redress  of  wrongs,  is  radi- 
cally det'eo-tive.  You  nuiy  nn;ct  commercial  restrictions  with 
oonimercinl  restrictions  ;  but  you  cannot  safely  confront  pre- 
meditated insult  and  injury  with  commercial  restrictiong 
uloue.  1  utter  not  this  from  the  fervor  of  my  feelings,  but 
it  is  the  deliberate  result  of  my  best  jud^uent.  It  sinks  the 
nation  in  lis  own  estimation  ;  it  counts  as  notldn<;  what  is 
ultimately  connected  with  our  best  hopes — tho  xmion  of 
these  States.  Our  Union  cannot  stilely  stand  on  the  cold  cul- 
culations  of  int^irest  alone.  It  is  too  weak  to  withstand  politi- 
cal couvidsions.  We  cannot,  without  liazard,  neglect  that 
which  makes  men  love  to  be  members  of  an  extensive  com- 
mnuity — tho  love  of  greatness — tlie  consciousness  of  strength. 
So  long  as  AiiH-ricmt  is  a  proud  name,  we  are  safe  ;  but  the 
day  we  are  asltamed  of  it,  the  Union  is  more  than  halt' 
destroyed. 
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Ou  the  New  jVruiy  Bill,  delivuieJ  iu  the  Huui>e  of 
Represeutatives,  January  14th,  1813. 

[NoTEv— Dec.  UUi,  I8I2.  Tlie  Committee  on  Militarj-  Affnini 
rfported  to  the  Houae,  a  Bill  to  raise  twenty  additional  regiments  of 
iiifaiitrr  to  serve  for  one  yt-'ar,  milfsw  wKmur  Jiscliargutl.  Tliis  Bill. 
l«)ili  iu  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  and  in  tli«  IIoum,  liad  a  very  full 
discuisiioii,  which,  ns  uMial,  luriicd  niDn;  cjii  qut^tious  coiinoctiHl  with 
the  policy  and  expediencT  of  the  war,  than  on  its  ovm  intrinsic 
merits.  }klr.  Cullioun  dclirarcd  tLis  Apeeiili  near  Oie  dose  of  tlhj 
debate.    The  Bill  pafise/l  by  a  voto  of  ayes,  77  ;  nays,  43.] 

Hb.  Speakkk  : — I  can  offer  notliing  more  aocqttable, 
I  ]irc8unic,  to  the  HousCj  titau  n  |irotniiie  not  to  tliscuBB  the 
Orders  in  Council,  French  decrees,  blockades,  or  emburgofs. 
I  am  induced  to  avoid  these  topics  fur  several  ruasuna.  In 
tlie  tirat  plaee,  they  are  too  stale  to  lunii»h  uuy  interest  to 
this  House  or  the  coutitry.  CJentlemeu  who  have  attempted 
it,  with  whatever  abilities,  have  failed  to  comman J  attention  ; 
and  H  would  apjjtie  vi-iy  little  Btvgiieity  on  my  part,  nut  to 
be  lulnioniHhotl  by  ihoir  want  of  siiccebs.  Inibxid,  whatever 
interest  may  have  been  at  one  time  attached  to  these  sub- 
ject* is  now  lost.  Tliey  have  jiassed  away ;  and  will  nut 
soon,  I  hopo,  reltmt  iuto  the  cuclt*  of  iwUties.  Yi^s,  Sir, 
reviled  as  have  been  our  country'}*  cfTurtf*  to  curb  belligerent 
injustice — weak  and  contemptible  as  she  has  been  repre- 
nentctl  to  be  in  the  scale  of  nations,  she  has  triumphed  in 
breaking  down  the  most  danj^Tuiis  monuiKily  uver  attemjrtej 
by  one  nation  a^Inst  the  coimnctx^e  of  another.  I  will  nut 
itop  to  inquire  whether  their  triumph  is  attributable  to  the 
Non-Importation  Act,  or  to  the  menat^e  of  war,  ur,  (what  is 
more  probable,)  to  the  last,  oixrating  on  tlie  pressure  pro- 
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duced  by  the  formorj — the  fact  is  certain  that  the  Ordcra  in 
Cauucil  yf  1807  and  ISOQ, — wlilcb  our  o]'paueuts  have 
oftcu  said,  thnt  Eiigliind  would  never  yk-ld,  as  they  made  a 
jiart  of  htT  wnimercml  system, — ure  now  uo  more.  The 
flume  finnnese,  if  j«.'reevcretl  in,  which  has  carried  us  thus  far 
with  fiuccess,  will,  a.s  our  causo  is  just,  end  in  final  victory. 
A  further  reason  why  I  shall  not  follow  our  op|x»nent*  into 
tno  region  of  dociiracnts  and  records,  in,  tlmt  I  am  ofratd  of 
a  decoy ;  as  I  nm  Induced  to  Iwlieve,  from  ajipetirances,  that 
their  oliject  is  tu  draw  our  attention  irom  tlic  merits  of  the 
question.  Gcatlemeu  have  literally  buried  their  argximenia 
under  a  hu<;c  pile  of  ituotatious  ;  and  wanJered  ko  far  intn 
this  realm  of  paper,  that  neither  tlic  vision  of  this  House  has 
been,  nor  that  of  the  country  will  be,  able  to  follow  them. 
There  the  best  an<l  worst  reasons  share  an  equal  fate.  The 
truth  of  the  one,  and  (be  errur  of  the  otlier,  am  covered  in 
like  obscurity. 

Before  I  ju-oceed  furthei-,  I  will  make  u  few  obsenations 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Kandolpb), 
who  spoke  yesterday,  Uc  complained  of  the  desertion  uf 
bis  former  aasociatea  from  the  minority  principles  of  '98. 
These  principles,  he  said,  consisted  lu  an  opposition  to  the 
jrenenil  government,  in  relation  to  the  States, — and  to  poli- 
tical rights,  in  relation  to  individuals. 

I  was,  at  ouo  moment,  almost  induced  tu  snspfiGt  the 
gentleman  of  a  desertion  of  his  own  principles  ;  for  scarcely 
bad  he  finished  tliifi  ]mrt  of  his  subject,  before  ho  passed  a 
bigldy-wrouglit  eulogy  on  the  Father  of  his  Countiy — on  that 
nmn  wlifwe  whole  life  iudieattHl  tlie  strongest  leaning  on  the 
side  of  the  government  of  his  country.  I  beg  the  ^ntleuian 
to  reflect  whether  his  definition  of  minority  principles  suits 
the  character  of  Washington's  atbmnistration  ?  and  if  not, 
with  what  pnjpviety  kith  can  be  praised  almost  in  the  same 
breath.  Whether,  inileoil,  the  principles  tif '98  are  8uch  a« 
the  gentleman  has  represented  them  to  be,  I  will  not  iiiqulrp. 
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becjiuse  not  ui.'cossnrf  to  my  nrgiiuient.  But  if  they  are,  in 
truth}  llinHU  uf  tbo  gviitleiimii  aud  liia  pi^'suiit  tuMwciulcs, 
I  tjhouIU  be  happy  to  know  with  whftt  eouiitCDaiice  they 
can  request  the  people  ot'thiscouutry  to  put  tiic  g<>veniineut 
into  thyir  bauds.  Trust  the  government  to  tliose  who  are 
hostile  to  it  1  who  prefer  their  own  interest  nud  ri<;hts,  to 
its  interest  aud  nghls  I  If  our  opponents  are,  in  Rality,  in 
fiivorof  liuch  principles,  piiti-iotism  ought  to  pcrBuade  them  to 
odd  one  other^ — nad  tliat  is,  ever  to  reiuain  in  a  minority. 
There  they  may,  perhaps,  he  of  some  use  ;  at  least,  they 
will  not  be  dangerous  ;  hut  put  them  in  power,  and  let  them 
act  up  to  what  they  profcsH,  and  destruction  would  be  cer- 
tain. If  the  geutlcman  from  Virginia  is  anxious  1o  know 
tho  real  cause  of  the  Reparation  of  his  former  associates  from 
him^  he  raust  look  for  it  in  his  present  jioHlical  cn'Cnl,  and 
that  of  those  with  whom  he  is  now  unitefl.  Ho  will  there 
find  aa  artitle  which  had  no  place  in  his,  in  '98  :  and  which, 
then,  art  well  as  now,  was  reinxdmtod  by  tluwe  who  L\»isti- 
lute  tlie  iiresent  majority.  Thin  arficle  is  only  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  numnity  principles,  as  defined  by  the  j;entleman  ; 
— it  18,  opiH)Kiti<m  to  our  country  in  relation  ta  Kn^land, 
The  proof  of  this  artitle  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  no  lest 
clear  than  the  others.  For,  what  encixwtchment  of  England 
on  our  mnitral  rights,  fnjiu  tlm  interruption  of  our  carrying 
trade,  down  to  the  motneiit  (hat  war  was  declared — which 
one  of  the  innumerable  insults  and  injuries  to  which  wo  have 
been  subjected,  has  tho  opposition  either  not  i«iliated  or 
justified  ?  and  what  effort  of  our  countn'  to  resist,  whicli  liaa 
not  liecn  repnihated  and  opposed  ? 

I  will  not  multiply  proofs  on  a  couree  of  conduct,  tho 
bftd  effect  of  wliich  wa*  ti_>o  sensibly  felt  to  be  easily  fur- 
ipotten,  and  the  eontinnation  of  which  was  but  too  apparent 
in  ths  present  discuRsion.  For  what  is  the  object  of  the 
opposition  in  this  debate?  To  defeat  the  |Missagc  of  this 
Dili  ?     It  has  been  scarcely  mentioned  ;  and  contains  no- 
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thing  to  raise  that  storm  which  has  been  excited  against  it. 
The  bill  proposes  to  raise  twenty  thousand  men  only,  and 
that  for  one  year  ;  and  surely  there  is  nothing  in  that  calcu- 
lated to  lay  such  strong  hold  on  the  jealousies  or  fears  of  the 
community.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  opposition  ? 
Gentlemen  certainly  do  not  act  without  an  intention ;  and 
wide  as  has  been  the  range  of  debate,  it  cannot  ^»e  so  lawless 
as  to  be  without  an  object.  It  is  not,  I  repeat,  to  defeat  the 
passage  of  this  bill ;  no,  but  what  is  much  more  to  be 
dreaded,  to  thwart  that  wliich  the  bill  proposes  to  advance — 
the  final  success  of  the  war  ;  and,  to  eflFect  this  purpose,  I 
must  do  the  opiMjsition  the  ct\ilit  to  say,  they  have  resorted 
to  the  most  cfleotual  means.  In  a  free  government, — in  a 
government  of  lawn, — two  things  are  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tual prosecution  of  any  great  measure  :  the  law,  by  which 
the  executive  oftiiTr  is  ehargi'd  with  the  execution,  and 
vested  with  Huitablo  powero  ;  and  the  co-operating  zeal  and 
union  of  tlio  jRViplo,  who  Hn»  lUways  indiapensable  agents. 
Opposition,  to  1hi  Huivensftd,  nnist  direct  its  efforts  against 
the  passage  of  tlie  law  ;  or,  what  is  more  common,  and  gen- 
erally moiv  etlivlurtl,  to  destniy  the  union  and  the  zeal  of 
the  jieople.  Kitlior,  if  Htieeessful,  is  effectual.  The  former 
would,  in  most  nwoK,  Ih»  seen  and  reprobated ;  the  latter, 
much  the  xnow  dangemus,  has,  to  the  great  misfortune  of 
republies,  piVMeute*),  at  all  times,  a  ready  means  of  defeating 
tho  nioHt  Hiduliivy  luenNUivs.  To  this  point  the  whole  argu- 
menlN  of  o|iponitiou  liave  eonvei^'d.  This  gives  a  meaning 
to  oveiy  ii'iimm  rtud  aKsertion  which  has  been  advanced, 
however  wild  and  iiieonwKtent.  No  topic  has  been  left  un- 
touched ;  no  ptis»ion  luiewuiyed.  The  war  haa  been  repre- 
sented as  unjUHt  in  its  origin,  disastrous  in  its  progress,  and 
de»]ienite  in  ils  further  jirosecution.  As  if  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  a  determination  has  been  boldly  asserted 
not  to  support  it. 

8ueli  is  the  opjwsition  to  the  war,  which  was  admitte<l. 
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on  all  sides,  to  be  just ;  and  which,  in  a  manner,  received 
the  votes  even  of  those  who  now  a|ipear  to  he  willing  to  miu 
the  countty  iu  order  to  defeat  hs  kuccoss.  For,  let  it  be 
ever  remorahered,  that  the  hill  to  raise  twonty-five  tlioiiRnnd 
men  jms-sLtl  this  Iluiise  (Jauuiiry,  1812)  almost  umipiniously, 
though  it  was  lUstinctly  announced  for  wlmt  object  it  was 
intended.  Hiiw  will  gentlenini  ridieve  themselves  fnm  this 
dileiunia?  Was  it  their  object  to  einlmrniss  tlie  lulnnnis- 
tration  ?  Will  they  dare  to  make  a  confession,  which  would 
60  Strongly  coufinii  the  niutive  that  has  been  assigned  to 
them  ?  A  pentleuiau  from  New-Vork  (Mr.  Emniot)  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  ;  and,  in  his  endeavor  to 
explain,  has  made  an  admission  which  ought  ever  to  exclude 
him  and  Ids  friends  from  j»ower.  He  justified  his  vote  on 
the  ground  that  he  wjis  in  favor  of  the  foree  us  a  jK^ace  es- 
tablishment. A  peace  establishment  of  thirty-five  thonsand 
men  !  [Mr.  E.  cxj)lained  that  he  did  not  mean  as  a  peace 
establishment ;  but  fliat  the  posture  of  affairs,  at  that  time, 
demanded  it.]  At  any  rate  (contiuuwl  Mr.  C),  I  hope  to 
hear  nothing  more  about  the  enormous  expense  of  the  war ; 
unce  the  principal  expense  ought  to  have  been  incurred,  in 
the  gentleman's  opinion,  even  had  it  not  bex-n  resorted  to. 
Well  might  the  opposition  admit  the  justice  of  the  war.  For 
years  the  moderation  of  the  government  (I  might  almost 
say),  its  excessive  love  of  jveace,  8tn>vo  to  avoid  the  contest. 
We  bore  all  that  an  in<lependent  nation  could  Iwar  ;  not, 
indeed,  with  p«tience,  but  in  the  hopes  of  returning  justice 
on  the  part  of  our  enemy. 

1  cannot  omit  noticing  the  attempt  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New- York,  to  ixJliato  llie  conduct  of  England  in 
relation  to  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  wur.  I  allude  to  the 
blockade  uf  180C.  Tho  gentleiiian  cotiteuded  that  it  was  a 
relaxation  of  the  taw  of  nations  iu  our  favor  ;  and,  of  conae- 
i|uencc,  must  \v  amsidered  by  us  in  the  light  of  a  benciit. 
U  surely  caimot  be  uewssary  to  trace  the  gentleiuau  thnHigh 
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hU  laboriouit  discusBion  cm  this  ])oint,  in  order  to  ex]»08e  the 
prror  of  m  extraordinary  a  concluflioii.  W^mt  ?  That  an 
advantage  to  this  cuimtry,  wlucU  we  have  struggled  bo  much 
to  ttToid  !  That  a  nihixjititm  on  the  part  of  Eushind,  whicli 
ahe  has  so  obstinately  refused  to  yield  1  Fluslied  with  liis 
suppoRed  victory  vu  tliis  gubjcct,  the  gentleman  undertook, 
what  laight  be  coiusidered  evL-n  a  more  ditficult  task,  to 
remove  the  Ortlcra  iu  Couucil  aa  a  cause  of  war.  Sir,  I  de- 
spair of  replyiiiff  to  sucli  arguments. 

liiU  it  is  objecteJ,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Helatiouu  \ui&  utaiad  the  imlera  of  1807,  as  a  caiiso 
of  war,  tlioiigh  repejijed  by  those  of  1801).  It  is  a  sufficient 
jii3tifit;ation  of  the  report,  that  it  has  stated  tho  facta  on 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  points,  precisely  a8  they  existeil ; 
and  well  might  the  i-eport  enumerate  the  orders  of  1807  as  a 
cause  of  war,  when  those  of  1809  openly  nvow  tlie  principles 
of  the  former,  ami  only  iiifxlify  their  operation  to  tlie  then 
existing  eircurnstancos.  But,  says  another  gentleman  from 
New-York  (?Ir.  lUeocher),  we  weni  inveigled  into  the  war  hy 
tlio  perfidy  of  Fmnco.  She  did  not  fairly  rejwal  her  decrees. 
Be  it  60  ;  and  what  then  ?  Were  we  bound  to  submit  to 
England,  hecauae  France  refused  to  do  us  justice  ?  Have  wc 
no  power  of  election  botwecu  niffians  ?  Where  will  the 
absurdity  of  such  argimients  end  ?  Tho  right  to  select  was 
pertbct  in  us  ;  and,  without  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
Fmne<>,  the  Hi-lectioii  might,  and  ought  to  have  fallen  on 
Kiiglaud. 

If,  Sir,  the  origin  of  the  war  fmiiish  no  suHlcieut  jtistiti- 
catinu  for  ojijiosition  to  it,  iu  vain  will  our  uppi'ueiits  fly  fur 
refuge  to  its  conliuuation,  Tlie  Ortlora  iu  Council;  say  they, 
are  no^'  no  more  ;  and  wliy  should  the  war  he  persisted  in, 
after  its  cause  is  removed  ?  My  reply  to  the  question  is, — • 
that  it  i8  ctHitinued  from  uo  pixyect  of  ambition,  or  desire  of 
conquest ;  but  from  a  cause  far  more  Miered, — the  Uberty  of 
our  sailors,  and  their  redem]>tion  from  slavery.     Yet  the  war 


fa  oppoged — even  attempted  to  bo  defeated — hy  tbc  friende, 
conoecttuim  and  ueiglibors  of  tliesc  bmve  defeudcre  of  our 
national  rights  and  honor.  It  b  oven  asked,  why  phouUl  we 
feel  so  lively  an  interest  in  their  ftite  ?  In  vain  are  such  ai- 
gunients  ur^-d.  The  country  will  not  furj^et  its  duty,^thc 
first  of  political  duties, — that  of  ])rotectiou.  Our  ojjponents 
may  find  no  niotive  in  connection  or  neighborhood  ;  hut  the 
country  will  in  itti  obligations.  The  frieniJU  of  commerce 
may  evince  iheir  attachiueut  to  its  profits  mul  luxuries 
only ;  but  the  guveniuieut  will  not,  on  timl  nefouDl,  eeiist* 
to  reBpcc-t  the  Ulierty  of  the  citizeu,  and  the  onhirgvd  in- 
tcrcsta  of  commerce,  by  protecting  from  Knglish  slavery 
the  Bailors,  by  whouc  toil  and  ]>eril  it  k  extended  to  every 
sea.  Provided  they  have  commerce  and  profit,  it  aeeins  the 
injury  and  intoilt  go  for  nothing  mth  the  o]>|>o«ition.  Such 
aoomiiieree  may,  indeed,  bloat  the  country,  but  it  will  not 
contribute  to  its  real  strength.  It  subtracts  more  from  the 
spirit,  thau  it  adds  to  the  wealth  i»f  the  commnnily. 

But,  say  our  opponents,  as  they  were  opjiosed  to  the  war, 
thc}'  are  not  bound  t^  sup^iort  it ;  and  so  far  haH  tliU  opin- 
ion been  earned,  that  we  hnvo  been  accused  almost  of  vio- 
laltng  the  light  of  conscience  in  denying  the  iWliou  as- 
euDKd  by  gentlemen.  The  right  toopiKise  the  etTorts  of  our 
country,  while  in  war,  otight  to  bo  established  beyond  the 
poaiibility  of  doubt^  before  it  can  be  justly  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  c«:>nduct.  How  conscience  can  bo  claimed  in  this 
caae,  cannot  be  very  easily  imagineil.  We  prnposn  no  liill 
of  pains  and  penalties  ;  we  only  aascrt,  that  the  opposition 
exjierieuced  cannot  In?  dictated  by  love  of  country  j  und  tluit 
it  is  uicunsistent  with  the  obligation  which  ewrj'  citizen  is 
under  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  republic.  lis  nece&- 
snry  tendency  is,  to  pitotmte  the  couutrj'  at  the  feet  of  the 
euemyj  and  to  derate  u  {uirty  an  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 
Until  our  ojip»meut3  can  prove  that  tbey  have  a  right  which 
is  paramount  to  the  public  interest,  we  must  persist  in  deny- 
voL.  n. — t 
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ing  that  they  are  justified  in  their  attempts  to  thwart  the 
success  of  the  war.  War  has  been  declared  by  a  law  of 
the  land  ;  and  what  would  be  thought  of  similar  attempts  to 
defeat  any  other  law,  however  inconsiderable  its  object  ? 
Who  would  dare  to  avow  an  intention  to  defeat  its  opera- 
tion ?  Can  that,  then,  be  true  in  relation  to  war  which 
would  be  reprobated  in  every  other  case  ?  Can  that  course 
be  right,  which,  when  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  country 
is  needed,  withdraws  half  of  that  force  ?  Can  that  be  true 
which  gives  the  greatest  violence  to  party  animosity  ?  W^hat 
would  have  been  thought  of  such  conduct  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  ?  Many  good  citizens,  friendly  to  the  liberty  of 
the  country,  were  opi>osed  to  tlie  declaration  at  the  time  ; 
but  could  they  have  been  justified  in  such  opjiosition  as  we 
now  experience  ?  To  terminate  the  war  through  discord  and 
weakness  is  a  hazardous  experiment.  But,  in  the  most  un- 
just and  inexpedient  war,  it  can  scarcely  be  possible  that 
disunion  and  defeat  can  have  a  salutary  operation.  In  the 
numerous  examples  which  history  furnishes,  let  an  instance 
be  pointed  out,  in  any  war,  where  the  public  interest  has 
been  promoted  by  divisions,  or  injured  by  concord.  Hun- 
dreds of  instances  may  be  cited  of  the  reverse.  Why,  then, 
will  gentlemen  persist  in  that  course  where  danger  is  almost 
unavoidable,  and  shun  that  where  safety  is  almost  certain  ? 

But,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  i)eace  is  in  our  power  without 
a  farther  prosecution  of  the  war.  Appeal  not,  say  our  oppo- 
nents, to  the  fear,  but  to  the  generosity  of  our  enemy.  Eng- 
land yields  nothing  to  her  fears  ;  stop,  therefore,  your  prepa- 
rations, and  throw  yourself  on  her  mercy,  and  peace  will  be 
the  result.  We  might  indeed  have  panion,  but  not  peace  on 
such  terms.  They,  who  think  the  war  a  sacrilege  or  a  crime, 
might  consistently  adopt  such  a  course  ;  but  we,  who  know 
it  to  be  in  maintenance  of  the  just  rights  of  the  commtmily, 
never  can.  We  are  further  told,  that  impressment  of  sea- 
men was  not  considered  a  sufficient  cause  of  war ;  and  are 
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ntked.  why  should  it  he  continued  on  that  account  ?  Iiuli- 
vidually  (said  Mr.  Ciilhi»nn)  1  do  not  feel  thft  li»rce  at'  tho 
ai^timeiit ;  for  it  has  bcea  my  opinion,  titat  the  nation  wiu 
lM)und  to  R'sisl  BO  d«i'p  an  itijitn',  even  at  the  hazard  of  war. 
Hut,  admitting  its  full  tuixi',  thu  diftyreuce  is  striking  be- 
tween the  cunnncuctniu'rit  and  the  coutiuuBnce  of  liwitilitiee. 
War  ought  to  \k  t-oittiuucd  until  its  rational  object — a  ]>er- 
mancnt  and  secure  peace,  is  obtained.  Even  the  friends 
of  England  ought  not  to  desire  the  termination  of  the  war, 
without  a  Batii!tiictory  ailjustroent  of  (he  subject  of  impreBS- 
ment.  It  Wuuld  leave  ihe  root,  that  must  necessarily  jihoot 
up  iu  future  aninio«ity  and  h<wtilitie».  Aniericn  can  never 
quietly  submit  to  the  deepest  of  injuries.  Keceasity  may 
compel  her  t>)  yield  for  a  moment,  but  it  will  he  to  watch 
llie  gniwth  vf  uatiouftl  siretigth,  and  to  seize  the  lirst  favor- 
able opportunity  to  si^ek  redress.  The  worst  enemy  to  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries,  ouuUl  not  desire  a  moiv  effectual 
meiuis  to  propagate  eternal  enmity. 

Hut  it  is  wiid,  that  wo  uuglit  to  ofter  to  lOngland  suitnblo 
regulations  on  thin  Kubjf^ct,  to  secure  to  her  the  u»o  of  her 
own  scnmen  ;  and,  hecnuse  we  have  not,  we  are  the  aggre»- 
sore.  Sir,  I  deny  that  we  are  bound  to  tender  uuy  regula- 
tions. Knglaud  is  the  ]iarty  injuring.  She  ought  to  cuiifiiio 
her  seamen  to  her  own  services  ;  or,  if  that  be  iniimicticar 
ble,  propose  such  arrangements,  that  she  might  exercise  her 
right  without  injury  to  us.  This  is  the  rule  that  govenis  all 
analogous  ctmm  in  private  life,  liut  we  have  made  our  offer ; 
it  is,  that  the  ship  shoiUd  protect  the  sailor.  It  is  the  most 
simple  and  only  sfifc  rule.  But  to  »ecnro  so  desirablij  a 
]ioint,  the  most  li))eral  and  elTectual  provisions  ought  and 
Imve  been  pro]>oscd  to  be  made  on  our  jmrt,  lo  guanl  the 
British  gcjvernment  against  the  evil  it  appn^hende*!,  viz.,  the 
lu8B  of  lla  seamen. 

The  whole  diKJtrino  of  pn>tPction,  heretofore  relied  on, 
And  still  reconxmeuded  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
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(Mr.  B.),  is  false  and  dero^tory  to  our  honor  ;  and  under  no 
j)08sible  modification  can  effect  the  desirable  object  of  afford- 
ing safety  to  our  sailors,  and  securing  the  future  harmony  of 
the  two  countries.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  governed 
by  justice,  England  would  yield  to  the  offer  of  our  govern- 
ment, particularly,  if  wliat  the  gentleman  from  New- York 
(Mr.  Bleecker)  says,  be  true,  that  there  are  ten  thousand  of 
her  seamen  now  in  our  ser^'ice.  She  would  be  greatly  the 
gainer  by  the  arrangement.  Experience,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  will  teach  that  gentleman,  that  the  evil  lies  much 
deeper.  The  use  of  her  seamen  is  a  mere  pretence.  The 
blow  is  aimed  at  our  commercial  greatness.  It  is  this  which 
has  animated  and  directed  all  of  her  injurious  councils  to- 
wards this  country.  England  is  at  the  same  time  a  trading 
and  a  fighting  nation  ;  two  occupations  naturally  at  variance, 
and  most  difficult  to  be  united.  War  limits  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  markets  of  a  belligerent— makes  a  variety  of 
regulations  necessary — and  2)roduce8  heavy  taxes,  which  are 
inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  manufactures,  and  consequently 
commerce.  These  causes  combined  give  to  trade  new  chan- 
nels, which  direct  it  naturally  to  neutral  nations.  To  coun- 
teract this  tendency,  England,  imder  various,  but  flimsy 
pretences,  has  endeavored  to  support  her  commercial  supe- 
riority by  monopoly.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  resist  with 
no  inconsiderable  success  this  spirit  of  monopoly.  Her  prin- 
cipal object  in  contending  for  the  right  of  impressment,  is  to 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  the  monopoly  of  the  sailors  of  the 
world.  A  fi.ved  resistance  will  comi)el  her  to  yield  this  point, 
as  she  has  already  done  her  Orders  in  Council.  Success  will 
amply  reward  our  exertions.  Our  future  commerce  will  feel 
its  invigorating  effects. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  England  will  never  yield  this  point, 
and  every  effort  on  our  part  to  secure  it  is  hopeless.  To 
confirm  tins  prediction  and  secure  our  reverence,  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  last  session  are  relied  on.     I  fet.]  no  disposition 
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to  diepam^e  tlie  talents  nf  our  *i]»|ioiienta  in  this  Hue  ;  ytit  1 
very  mueli  doubt  whotJier  the  whnlc  cliajitorofwoes  hfia  been 
t'tUtilled.  I  aek,  for  instance,  wliethtT  so  mnch  ns  related  to 
tuicketl  towns,  l)omt>aitted  i:\tiQtt,  mined  coTiimf  nie,  and  revolt- 
ing blacks,  has  been  rwiiizod  ?  \  luii  sorry  to  Hnd  a  gentle- 
luan  from  Virpiuia  (Mr.  Sheftey)  not  yet  cwred  of  hit*  feant 
in  relation  to  this  lust  prt-diction.  I  would  bo  glad  to  know 
wliat  arc  his  imeiitious. — His  insertions  give  cqmU  notice  to 
the  HouBe,  the  enemy  and  tlie  country.  If  danger  indeed 
exist,  he  liaa  acted  with  such  imiirndcucc  as  ought  to  i-ubject 
him  to  the  censure  ol'evoiy  reflecting  man  ;  but  I  acquit  tho 
gcntleruau,  as  I  do  not  apprehend  any  danger.  1  cannot 
adnn't  an  increased  danger  IVom  a  state  of  war — a  state  in 
which  the  public  force  ami  xifrilanne  are,  of  ueceSKity,  the 
Kreatcat.  Itut  to  n^tuni  t^  the  ]iiiint,  oui-  rnuse  ik  not  so 
hopeless  as  represented  by  our  opponouls.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  only  pensevcre,  we  have  every  reiison,  under  pn'BCut 
circumstunces,  to  anticipate  ultimate  success.  The  enemy 
iit  engaged  in  a  contest  in  Euro]je,  M'hich  requires  bin  whole 
jwwer.  We  have  already  compelled  him  to  yield  a  point, 
whicli,  but  the  laat  year,  it  was  pruphesiei.1,  he  never 
woulfL  The  Orders  in  (Jouncil  are  now  no  nion- — that  sys- 
tem by  which  it  was  ^-aiiily  attcraptoil  to  monopnlijse  our 
trade,  and  to  recolnuizo  the  Anieritatn  jifople,  lint  il"  Eng- 
land will  not  yield,  we  uun  iierjsh  as  wt-ll  at  she.  Our 
republican  Wrtue  is  as  obsliujitc  as  her  impeiial  pride^  mid 
our  liuty  to  oiir  citizens  m  unyielding-,  as  her  prerogative 
m-cr  her  subjects. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  shake  our  Ibrtitudu  by  a 
cry  of  French  alliance.  It  has  l)een  boldly  said,  that  we  are 
already  united  with  that  eountr}*.  We  united  with  France  ? 
We  h&ve  the  same  caupe  ?  No ;  her  object  is  dominion, 
and  her  impulse,  ambition.  Ours  is  the  protection  of  the 
lilierty  of  our  sailor*.  Hut,  soy  our  iipjM-)noriti»,  we  aro  oon- 
tendinj;  against  the  eamc  Onuutry.     What  tlien  ?     Must  we 
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submit  to  be  outlawed  by  England,  in  order  that  she  may 
not  be  by  France  ?  Is  the  independence  of  England  dearer 
to  us  than  our  own  ?  Must  we  enter  the  European  Btrugglc 
not  as  an  equal,  consulting  our  i)eculiar  interest,  but  l>e 
dragged  into  it  as  the  low  dependant,  the  slave  of  England  ? 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  told 
us.  that  we  are  contending  against  religion  in  the  person  of 
England — that  she  is,  in  a  word,  the  patroness  of  Christianity. 
Unhappy  country  !  Doomed  to  submission  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  religion  !  Doomed  to  slavery,  that  England  may 
be  independent !  Because  Bonaparte  is  not  a  Protestant, 
you  must  surrender  your  rights  !  Because  he  is  a  despot, 
you  dare  not  resist !  What  does  the  gentleman  intend  ?  Is 
it  his  wish,  by  thus  dragging  into  the  heat  of  political  debate 
the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  to  promote  its  interests  or  that 
of  a  faction  ?  If  the  fonner,  let  him  point  out  an  instance  in 
ancient  or  modem  times  when  the  junction  of  religion  and 
politics  has  not  been  fatal  to  the  interest  of  both.  It  is  this 
unnatural  union  which  has  engendered  the  foulest  progeny  of 
human  woes.  History  is  full  of  its  disasters,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  too  familiar  with  its  pages  to  require  a  particular 
recital.  If  the  gentleman's  intention  is  not  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religion,  but  to  promote  the  views  of  a  party,  words 
cannot  truly  describe  its  real  character.  It  is  a  trick  that 
has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  practised  on  the  too  easy 
credulity  of  our  nature.  Its  frequency,  liowever,  does  not 
change  its  nature  ;  it  may  indeed  furnish  some  apology,  that 
those  who  practise  it  are  led  into  it  without  due  reflection  on 
its  character  ;  but  wlien  understood,  what  can  be  more  shock- 
ing, tlian  that  this,  the  most  sacred  of  all  things,  the  medium 
of  divine  communion,  our  consolation  as  mortals,  should  be 
prostrated  to  the  giutification  of  some  of  the  worst  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  ?  Such  then  is  the  cause  of  the  war 
and  of  its  continuation  ;  and  sucli  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion experienced,  and  its  justification.     It  remains  to  be  seen 
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whether  tlie  intt'mled  effect  will  Iji*  |iiudm*oil ;  wliether  ani- 
mosity luid  discord  will  be  funieutwl,  and  tlio  zeal  aud  union 
of  the  people  to  Diatittii.in  the  rights  and  indispensable  duties 
of  the  community,  mil  ubatc  ;  or,  deseribiufi;  it  under  another 
aspect^  whether  it  in  the  destiny  of  our  country  tu  sink  under 
the  blows  of  our  enemy  or  not.  I  am  not  vrithout  my  fears 
and  my  hope.i. 

On  tite  one  hand,  our  opponents  have  manifcetiy  tlie  ad- 
vantage. The  love  of  present  caae  nnd  enjoyment,  the  love 
of  gain,  aud  party  zeal,  are  on  their  side.  These  coustitnte 
a  part  of  the  weakness  of  our  Lialurc.  We  naturally  Icn? 
tliat  way  without  the  urts  of  persmision.  Far  more  difficult 
is  the  task  of  the  majority.  It  is  theirs  to  supjwrt  the  dis- 
tant hut  laatiny  interest  of  our  country.  It  ih  theirs  to  ele- 
vate the  minda  of  the  people,  and  tu  call  up  all  of  those  qual- 
ities by  which  |jreHent  KacriHr.eH  aR>  made  to  secure  n  future 
flood.  On  the  other  hand,  our  cause  is  not  without  hope. 
The  interest  of  the  people,  and  that  of  the  le^ulers  of  a  party, 
are,  as  observed  by  a  ^ntleman  from  New- York  (Mr.  Stow), 
i^eii  at  viiriance.  The  jwople  are  always  ready,  unless  led 
astray  by  igiiomiicc  or  ilelusion,  to  particiiwite  in  the  suceew* 
of  the  country,  or  to  sympathize  in  its  (tdversity.  Very  dif- 
ferent are  tlie  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  :  on 
every  great  measure  ihey  stand  pledged  against  its  success, 
and  almt»et  invariably  cou!*ider  that  their  jwdltical  conse- 
quence dej>end8  on  its  defeat.  The  heat  of  debate,  the  spirit 
nf  BCttled  ojiposition,  and  the  cuufident  prediction  of  disas- 
ter, are  among  tUc  causes  of  this  opposition  between  the  in- 
terest of  a  party  and  of  the  cN^uutry  ;  and  in  no  InKtunee  un- 
iler  our  own  govenmient  have  they  existed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  relation  to  the  present  war.  The  evil  is  deeply  exit- 
ed in  the  constitution  of  all  free  governments,  and  ia  the 
pTinct|)al  cause  of  their  weakness  and  destruction.  It  has 
hut  one  remedy  : — the  virtue  aud  intelligence  of  the  people. 
It  behooves  them,  as  they  vtdiie  tho  blessings  of  their  five- 
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dom,  uot  to  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  party  rage.  For  if,  by  such  opposition,  the  firmest  gov- 
ernment should  prove  incompetent  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  nation  against  foreign  aggression,  they  will  realize  too 
late  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  government  is  protec- 
tion, and  that  it  cannot  exist  where  it  toils  of  this  great  and 
primary  object.  The  authors  of  the  weakness  are  common- 
ly the  first  to  take  the  advantage  of  it,  and  to  turn  it  to  the 
destruction  of  libertv. 
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On  the  Bill  making  farther  provisions  for  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  Army,  encouraging  enlist- 
ments, «fec.,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta^ 

tives,  January  17th,  1814. 

[Note. — On  the  10th  of  January,  1814,  Mr.  Troup,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  MiUtary  Affftira,  reported  to  the  House, — among  others,  a 
Bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  raise  for  five  years'  service,  or  dur- 
ing tho  w.ir,  fourteen  of  tlie  regiments  of  infantry  which  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  the  29th  of  January,  1813,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Being  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole,  it  was  called 
up,  successively,  on  tlie  13th,  14th,  15t]i,  and  l7th,  and  discussed  with 
much  warmth.  Party  feelings  were  highly  excited,  and  every  eflfort 
was  made  to  embarrass  the  Administration  by  defeating  the  Bill.  But 
in  vain;  it  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  on  January  21st,  and  final- 
ly passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  90  to  15.] 

Mr.  Chairman  :— I  do  not  rise  to  examine  on  what 
terms  the  President  has  assented  to  negotiate  with  the  Brit- 
ish government ;  because  I  conceive  it  neither  pertinent  to 
the  present  question,  nor  proper  at  this  time.     I  deem  it, 
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however,  my  duty  to  Blato,  tluit  1  vrhnlly  disfienl;  frtmi  thp 
conHtriictioD  which  our  opponents  give  to  the  dociiracutii 
couuected  witli  this  Bubject.  It'  a  pnipcr  opportunity  Bhouht 
hereafUir  occur,  I  will  ha  liappy  to  j)rescut  the  reasons  Ibr 
uiy  ojtmioD  ou  tltia  ])oiat. 

I  am  induced  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  oomniittce  nt 
praaeot,  to  correct  two  csst-ntial  crroiT,  which  j^eutlemen  in 
the  opposition  hnve  intrtxinci'd  into  tho  discussion  of  this 
question  ;  and,  oltbcnigh  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
uii'rits  of  the  bill,  F  think  it  pn^jwr  that  they  (^hotiKl  be  an- 
gwtrcd  ;  bucnuse,  from  uU  that  I  huve  cvpr  heaid,  aa  well  nn 
this  as  on  funner  iKTiLBiont^,  it  seeum  to  me  that  they  t>>nsti- 
tute  Uie  basis  on  wliich  tho  mtnonty  rest  l!ieir  justificatiyn. 
I  allude  to  the  chiimeter  which  they  give  to  the  war  ;  and 
the  claim  Bet  up,  in  a  political  and  conHtiiulional  point  of 
view,,  to  justify  their  oppusttiim.  Gentlemen  contend,  that 
this  is  not  a  defL-nsive,  but  an  offensive  war  ;  and  under  thlK 
character  undertake  it?  denunciation,  without  ever  cvnde- 
ficending  to  state  what,  in  their  opinion,  conRtitutcs  the 
characterialic  diS'erence  between  the  two,  I  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  Dimmittee  while  I  exiimiiio  this  point  ;  and  I 
hope  tlwt  it  will  not  be  cniiMdenil  aa  a  mere  verlwl  criticism, 
gince  our  opponunts  ha^-e  made  the  distinction  the  fimndntion 
of  BO  much  declamation  against  ihe  war.  The  imjiurj',  in 
another  point  of  view,  I  believe,  will  bo  u&eful.  The  people 
of  tliis  countTy  have  an  aversicwi  to  an  oflensivc  war  (which, 
I  suppotte,  interprets  the  meaninf?  of  the  vehemence  of  the 
^  oppoeition  on  tliii  subject) ;  while  they  readily  acknowledge 
^M  ihb  possible  necessity  and  jufitlca  of  one  that  is  defensive. 
^H  It  is  therefore  ]iroper,  that  our  ideas  on  this  point  should  be 
^^       tixed  with  prwision  and  certainty. 

L  1  wiU  lay  it  down  luj  an  universal  criterion,  that  a  war  is 

^B  offensive  or  defensive,  not  by  the  tnodo  of  carrying  it  on, 
^M  which  In  an  immateTial  circnmgtancc,  but  by  the  motive  and 
^^^^  cause  which  lead  to  it.      If  it  liu«  it8  origin  in  ambition, 
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avarice,  or  any  of  tlie  like  }ia6siun8,  then  it  is  ofiea»ve ;  but 
if,  on  the  contnny,  designed  to  repel  insult,  injurj',  or  oj*- 
jjiessioHj  it  is  of  an  opposite  chanicler,  and  is  defensive. 
Tlie  truth  of  this  position  will  not  require  muuh  discuision. 
I  conceive  tliat  it  may  be  safely  rested  either  on  the  authori- 
ty of  the  beet  writers  on  the  subject,  or  on  its  ovm  internal 
evidence.  It  is  only  in  this  view  thiit  the  p]t!\-alent  feelinnp 
on  this  Bubjcut  cud  be  explainetl.  If  the  difitinction  taken 
be  a  correct  due  ;  if  the  two  sitecies  of  war  are  distinguish- 
able in  their  cause  and  motive,  then  our  coudomnationof  the 
one  and  approval  of  the  other  is  no  longer  a  mystery  ;  it  is 
founded  in  the  ualiiru  of  tilings.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
bi.'  true  that  they  are  diatiu^uished  by  the  mure  accideuial 
eiroumfitaace  of  the  mode  of  carn'ing  them,  on ;  that  the 
itceue  of  action  should  make  them  the  one  or  the  other;  then 
the  feelings  of  the  countrj',  by  which  it  condemns  or  approve* 
of  either  species,  are  a  iiroluund  mystery  never  I*  l»e  ex- 
jilaiued.  In  the  T-aew  which  I  havo  presented,  the  difference 
between  an  offensive  and  a  defeiusivy  wjir  is  of  the  moral 
kind  ;  and  that  6L>use  of  justiet)  which  marks  the  American 
people,  accounts  for  their  feelings.  Their  exemption  fnnn 
ambition  itnd  love  of  justice  presence  them  from  the  former  ; 
while  their  manly  spirit  and  gooti  sense  will  aJwnys  make 
them  chocriully  meet  the  other  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  war  in  which  wo 
are  now  eugased  ?  Was  it  dictated  by  avarice  or  love  of 
(X)nf|iiest  ?  1  appeal  to  our  opiKinents  for  a  decision.  They 
have  already  decided.  When  the  resolutions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  were  mider  discussion  at  the  lai^t 
se&iiou,  it  was  repeated,  till  tlie  (Mr  was  fatijjuetl,  by  every 
one  on  that  side  of  the  House  w^ho  took  any  part  in  the  do 
bate,  that  if  the  repeat  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had 
been  communicated  in  time  to  the  British  gavernmeut,  the 
Orders  in  Council  would  trnvo  lieen  repealed  also  ;  ond  luul 
the  last  event  happened,  the  war  would  not  have  been  de- 
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dared.  Tliey  then  liave  ackinjwlejged,  lUfit  tlie  Onlera  Jii 
CouiicD,  ami  not  tlio  conquest  of  Canada,  as  they  now  pre- 
tcud,  were  thu  cause  of  the  war  ;  and  it  would,  be  idle  to  in- 
quire whether,  tti  resist  them,  was  in  Its  ualiin,*  ofieiibivo  or 
defensive.  It  would  he  to  inquire  whether  they  were  ur  were 
not  aa  injury  to  our  commerce — a  point  I  have  never  heard 
denied  by  the  mmt  obstinate  debater.  It  wuuld  bo  equally 
ft")  to  es;imine  whether  the  caufie  of  continuing  the  war, — to 
]>rotect  our  seamen  fi-ora  impressment, — is  of  an  ofibnsive  or 
dt-fenfflve  character.  Yerj-  few  have  the  hanlihood  to  deny 
that  this  is  an  injurj-  of  the  most  serious  kind,  both  oe  re- 
gajds  the  gtrt-ernmeut,  and  the  unhajqjy  siihjeela  uf  its  ojrv 
ration.  It  involves  the  most  sacred  obligation  which  can 
bind  the  body  politic  to  tlic  citizcu  : — I  mean  that  of  protec- 
tion, due  ahke  to  all ;  to  the  beggar  iu  the  street,  and  much 
more,  if  susceptible  of  degrees,  to  onr  sailors,  that  claas  of 
tlie  community  who  have  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  and 
renown  of  tliis  count  ry. 

Having  thus  established  the  character  of  the  war,  in 
its  origin  and  continuance,  I  lay  it  doiATi  as  a  rule  not  lea* 
clear,  that  a  defensive  war  does  not  become  offensive  by  being 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  our  territorj'.  The  motive  and 
cause  will  ever  give  the  character ;  all  the  rest  are  mere 
imesaential  iticidenta.  When  once  dechu^,  the  otdy  questioo, 
even  in  a  defensive  war,  is,  how  can  it  Ive  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  effect  ?  The  reverse  of  this  involves  the  most  glaring 
ftlwurdity.  It  supposes  that  we  have  dolcnnined  to  compel 
our  enemy  to  i-cajiect  our  rights  ;  and;  at  the  same  time, 
vuluntarily  renounced,  wliat  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
aad  most  cfTectual  iikkIc  of  pixHliiciug  that  eOect.  On  this 
point,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  opinion,  of  our 
uppouents  may  be  arrayed  against  themaelve?.  Wlmt  havo 
they  advised  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war?  With- 
draw your  troops  from  Canada,  reduce  your  army,  and  Urait 
your  o[)eration8  to  the  ocean.    Wlmx  !  tu  the  ocean  ?    Carry 
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the  war  bejoud  our  own  territory  !  mnfce  it;  offeiiBh'C  I     The 
gentlemen  buivly  do  not  intcnil  to  support  an  offensive  war  ? 
To  use  tlieir  own  hinguagc,  it  is  too  immoral  for  a  virtuotitf ' 
unci  reh'gious  people,     it  U  th«i  admitted  that  it  does  not 
cease  to  Iw  ilefensive  by  its  b<iing  waged  at  sua  ;  bow  then 
can  the  carryiug  it  into  Canada  change  its  cluiracter  ?     I 
again  remark  that  it  is  ft  mere  queetion  of  exp«Iicncy  where 
nnd  how  the  war  oviglit  to  be  prosecuted.     For  my  part,  m 
lung  as  it  winttnuesj  I  think  no  eft'ort  shonld  be  spared  to 
reduee  Cumida.     Should  fiuccess  aceom|Hiny  our  arms,  we 
will  be  indomiiiiied  for  the  priviitions  and  cxjienst-a  of  the 
war,  by  the  licqiusit  iou  uf  au  fxteusive  and  vaUiuble  tt^nitoryj 
and  by  the  jwHuaufut  peace  and  Peciirity  which  it  would 
afford  to  a  laige  purtioc  of  our  coimtr)' ;  and,  even  in  the 
worst  event,  sbould  we  fail  of  conquest,  the  attempt  will  not 
bo  without  great  advantages.     The  war  in  Canada  is  tlie 
best  security  to  every  part  of  our  country.     Wc  liavc  a  very 
cxtendc<l,  and,  from  the  thinness  of  the  population,  in  many 
places  weak,  sea-coast.     I  do  not  boliere  that  it  has  been 
neglected,  >m  hjts  been  Tepresented  hy  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  many  points  are, 
and  miifitj  from  noceesity,  l)0  witlnmt  eflioii^nt  pmtefition,    T,et 
me,  however,  ask  that  gentleman,  how  it  happens  that  this 
coBst,  80  easily  assailed  by  a  njiLritime  jiowcr,  has  sustained 
little  or  no  damage,  in  a  war  that  has  continned  iipwnrtls  of 
eighteen  montbt^.      It'  he  is  at  u  Ittw  for  au  answer,  tho 
ecbcme  of  his  political  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Shcflby), 
to  contine  our  troops  to  the  defensive,  shotdd  it  be  mlopted, 
would,  in  the  next  summer,  amply  explain  the  fact.     The 
truth  i8,  that  the  war  in  Canada  id  the  security  of  the  coast. 
It  compels  the  enemy  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  his  dispo- 
sable force  there,  fur  the  defence  of  his  own  territi">ry.     8honld 
the  absnnl  polio}'  be  adopted  uf  contining  the  operations  of 
oui'  tr(»opA  within  our  own  lioiite,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
force  in  Canada  will  he  liberated  from  its  defence,  and  tlto 
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entire  line  of  our  nea-coast  luenaccd  n-ith  destructioD.  The 
enemy,  master  on  the  waan,  coulil  net  wiHi  such  celerity, 
that  it  would  ha  either  impossible  to  defend  oursilves,  or  it 
miist  Ite  dono  at  aa  expeuae  greater  than  would  he  necrst^iiry 
to  reduce  his  posseesions.  Thux,  evuu  uudor  this  limitei) 
view  of  defence,  the  most,  effectual  mode  is  that  which  has 
been  adopted  :  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  countr)'  ; 
and  our  ojijtouents  ought,  aucurdiiig  to  their  own  distinction, 
tg  grant  eveiy  utd  in  lueu  and  money. 

Although  not  imme<^liately  in  point,  1  cannot  refmin  fi-om 
olweuvin^  tliat,  of  all  the  arguments  I  Itavc  over  hennl  since 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  seut  in  this  IIouso,  thoeo  were  hy 
far  the  iuo»t  extravagant,  which  Itavu  been  ui-ged  agaiimt  tlie 
conquest  of  Canada.  I  have  heard  it  eharncteriwd  by  every 
ejuthet  of  crime  or  weakness.  The  advancers  of  such  argu- 
ments surely  do  not  reflect,  that  in  their  zeal  to  assail  tht^ 
majority,  they  arc  uttering  liliels  on  the  fi>nnders  uf  imr 
freedom  and  independence.  This  scheme  of  conquest,  this 
pniject  of  ambition,  this  ullspring  uf  folly  and  vice,  as  it  haa 
been  liberally  called,  originated  with  those  men  to  whom 
America  owea  so  much,  and  whose  wigilom  and  virtue  is 
acknowledged  by  tlie  world.  It  wa.s  by  lliem  Lhouglit  uii 
object  worthy  the  expense  of  the  treasures  and  the  best  bluoil 
of  the  country  ;  and  fiuidly  reiiiKj^uiKhed  by  them  with  i-eluc- 
tiince,  and  fi-om  necessity  only. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  defence  which  gentlemen 
have  uiiidc  lur  their  opp<jsition  tu  the  war  and  the  policy  of 
theire^iuntry, — a  subject  which  1  conceive  to  beof  tiie  grcateat 
importance,  not  only  as  affecting  the  result  of  the  jirescnt 
contest,  but  our  lasting  j)eace  and  prosperity.  Tliey  as 
Bume  as  a  fact,  that  opposition  is  in  its  natiiTB  hamdess  ; 
and  that  the  calamities  which  have  afflictinl  tree  stAtos, 
have  originated  in  the  blunders  and  folly  of  the  government, 
and  not  from  the  pervereenesH  of  oppnaition.  Opposition, 
say  they,  is  a  verj'  coavenient  thing  ;  a  wicked  and  foolish 
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admiiiistmtion  never  fail  to  Httrilniteall  of  tbeir  miscarriages 
to  it ;  and,  in  support  of  tliis  doctrine,  they  appeal  to  Lord 
North's  tutiuiuiatralioE.  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  the 
pnrticiilar  ciiae,  to  wliicli  gentlemen  hav^,  \nth  so  much 
parade  referred,  as  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  my  argument  ;  but 
I  tliiok  it  could  be  easily  proved,  that  the  opposition  in 
the  cose  cited,  was  essentially  dift'erent,  in  character  and 
consequence,  Irom  the  opposition  in  thiB  country.  T  conoeivo, 
however,  tliat  it  will  be  projier,  before  I  examine  the  general 
Itosition  taken  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  to  make  a 
single  remark  in  relation  to  the  British  grtveminent  on  tliis 
subject.  It  strikes  me,  that  all  arguments  drawn  from  it, 
on  this  point,  murft  be  esseuLidly  erroneous.  A  murc  dcter- 
iiiinetl  and  vehement  opposition  there  is  not  only  justitiable, 
l»nr  in  some  mcji«uro  required.  The  difference  in  the  two 
goremmenta,  in  this  respect,  resnlts  from  a  difference  in  the 
oi;gnnization  of  their  res[iective  executives.  Jn  England, 
such  ia  the  power,  patronage,  and  consequent  influence,  of 
the  executive ;  such  (he  veneration,  which  its  hereditary 
cpiality  and  hm}?  deHoent  possess  over  the  subjects  of  that 
en)i)ire,  that  lier  most  enlightened  statesmeu  have  ever 
thought  that  it  endangered  the  other  branches  of  her  govern- 
ment, and  have,  ^rith  much  mwlora,  ever  since  the  da^vn  of 
liberty  iu  that  countrj',  strenuoiiRly  oppiwed  its  encroach- 
ments. Very  diiferent  is  the  ca«e  here,  in  a  government 
purely  i-epublican.  Our  Executive  presents  neither  the  causo 
to  justify  BUeh  vehemence  uf  opposition,  nor  possesses  tlio 
means  of  restraining  it  when  excited.  But,  even  as  ajiplied 
to  our  gnvenmicnt,  I  vrill  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is 
a  species  of  opposition  both  innocent  and  useftil.  Opposition 
simply  implies  contrariety  of  opinion ;  and,  when  used  in 
the  abstract,  admits  of  neither  censure  nor  praise.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  lie  either  good  or  bad  ;  useful  or  pernicious.  It  is 
not  li-om  itself,  but  from  the  connectwl  cia-uraatanccs,  tliat 
it  derives  its  cliaracter.    "When  it  is  simply  the  result  of  that 


diveTsitT  in  the  structure  of  our  intellect,  which  conducts  to 
(lidTereiit  conclusions  on  the  same  subject,  antl  ib  ountiiicj 
within  those  bounds  which  lovo  of  countrjr  am\  pnliticol 
honestr  pregcribe,  it  is  one  of  the  m^jet  UKcftil  guiirdians  of 
liberty.  It  escitf*  gentle  collision;  pn^mpta  to  ilue  vigilance, — 
a  qnality  so  indis])en8able,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  so  o])posite 
toour  nature, — and  rcsnltsin  tlioostablishnient  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy  and  UHcful  laws.  Such  are  its  qualities  when 
United  with  {uitriotism  and  moderation.  But,  in  nmtiy 
inKljLnccs,  it  asKiinieH  a  far  difleruut  character.  Couibiued 
with  faction  a:u{  Hnibition,  it  biiitjts  thoi»c  limits,  within 
which  it  may  usefully  act,  and  becomes  the  first  of  political 
evils.  If,  Sir,  the  gentloracn  vn  the  other  side  of  the  Houeo 
intended  to  include  this  Inst  species  of  opposition,  as  I  am 
warranted  in  inferring  they  did,  from  their  expreaajons  when 
they  spoke  of  its  harmless  character,  then  hare  they  made  an 
abortion  in  direct  contradiction  to  reason,  experience,  and 
alt  history.  A  tactious  opp<>8itii>n  is  compounded  uf  such 
elements  that,  no  reflecting  man  will  ever  consider  it  as 
Immdess.  The  fiercest  and  most  ungovernable  passions  of 
our  nature — ambition,  pride,  rivahy,  and  hate — enter  into 
its  dangerous  coinposltlnn  ;  made  still  ludi-o  si>  by  its  power 
of  delusion,  by  which  its  pixijccta  ngainst  f^ovcrumeut  are 
covered  in  most  instances,  even  to  the  eyes  of  its  victims,  by 
the  specious  show  of  patriotism.  Tjiue  constituted,  who  cjin 
eatiraate  its  force .'  Where  can  benevolent  and  swial  fwl- 
ings  be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  its  progress  ? 
Ib  love  of  country  ?  Alas  !  the  attachment  to  a  jtarty  be- 
OHnes  stronger  than  that  to  our  country.  A  lactiuus  itiiiKi- 
iiitiou  sickens  at  the  sight  of  the  pn)S|>erity  and  succeas  of 
the  country.  Wide-spread  adverftity  is  its  life  ;  general 
pnKperity  its  death.  Nnr  is  it  only  over  our  menil  senti- 
ments that  this  bane  of  freedom  triumphs.  Even  the  selfish 
|>ai«ionsof  our  nature,  planted  En  wtr  btisom  for  our  individual 
safety,  afi'oni  no  ohstacle  to  itf^  jimgicss.     It  is  this  opposi- 
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tioo,  which  gentlemen  call  ltHrn)Ie&!»,  and  treat  with  so  much 
rcKpect  ;  it  is  this  inami  treiinm,  to  line  the  lau^iiHjrc  of  my 
Inend  from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Grundy),  which  luis,  in  ull  agC8 
and  oomitriet)^  ever  proved  the  most  deadly  foe  to  freedoiii. 
Nor  is  it  then  only  dnngeDins  when  it  breaks  forth  into  oi)eii 
lr«B«on  iuitl  rebt^llion.  Without  report  to  violence,  it  \& 
ftble,  in  a  thousand  wuvs,  to  cmmteraot  and  deaden  all  the 
motioDti  of  guverniiiuiit,  to  render  its  policy  wavering,  and 
to  runiptrl  it  to  Hiihuiit  to  scheiiieH  of  i^^randizeiiiont  on  the 
I*.rl  ol'  (jl}n-rgoveranu-iit8  ;  or,  if  resistance  be  dolcniiincd  on, 
to  render  it  feeble  and  ineffectual.  Du  gentlemen  mtk  for 
instances  ?  Unhappily  tliey  are  but  too  numerouB.  Where 
nan  they  nyt  Iw  found  ?  Admired  iiud  lamented  repuUics 
of  antiquity  I  Athens,  Carthaj^e,  and  Korae,  you  are  the 
nctims  and  witnosfics  of  the  lell  spirit  of  factious  opposition  ! 
Fatal  fields  of  Zama  and  Chcronam,  you  can  attest  itsdc- 
fttntiHive  cruelty  !  What  is  the  history  of  JVitybius,  and 
tliat  of  the  other  historians  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity  ? 
what  the  political  spe^cilies  of  Cicero  and  Iho  orations  of 
DenKwlheiioH,  those  nnxlels  of  elociuenco  and  wiBdom,  hut 
volucucs  of  vvideneef  attesting  that  an  opposition  fomidud 
in  fHcti'in.  inireytraincd  by  m'xlemtiou  and  a  regard  to  the 
{icueral  WL-llim*,  is  the  luust  dangerous  of  pulitical  evils.  Nor 
does  anti<iiLity  alone  teatity.  The  history  of  moilern  times 
is  pregnant  with  examples.  Wliat,  I  would  ask,  has  he- 
come  of  the  floe  states  of  modern  Italy,  which  onco  flourished 
hi  wealth  and  |wwer — Florence,  Gtjnoa,  Venice,  and  many 
others?  what  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Switzerland? 
Gone  ;  pevi-shed  under  the  deadly  feuds  of  opposition.  Even 
Knglanil,  with  ht-r  divji-iimteil  and  poweri'id  execuiive,  has 
Dot  been  free  from  its  pernicious  effect.  What  arrested  the 
war  of  Marllxii"ounh,  when  France  was  so  humbled,  that,  had 
ic  iwen  contmued,  J'^urape  might  have  Iwen  free  from  the 
danger  which  slid  hoK  cxjwrienciHl  from  that  power  ?  What 
stayetl  the  conquering  liHnd  of  Cluitham,  when  before  hii 
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gentiis  and  power  the  throne  of  tlie  Bourbons  trembled  to 
it«  centre  ?  Tho  spirit  of  Cicttoiu>  oppoeition,  tliat  cominoi) 
cnuNO  of  calamity, — llmtj  wtlhouL  wliicb,  Hlwrty  iiiiffht  lie 
vtcriuU,  and  frtM;  states  imt)i6tiliK\ 

-Our  country,  as  yoiiii*;  an  nbu  in,  hau  liur  exaiiijik>8  s.\s&, 
\u  the  war  uf  tho  Rcvolutioiij  Iind  sbc  Ik'Cii  nnilcd  to  a  man 
— Jiad  there  boeu  no  apolo^stb  of  oppositicm — hotl  no  one 
oppubed  lu8  will  to  tbu  (.ifeueral  determiuatioD — wmild  the 
cuemy  ever  have  had  a  hold  iu  our  couutry  ?  ur  would  that 
contest  have  lasted  for  a  year?  or  would  we  have  been  in- 
debted to  f<H%igu  aid  ibv  the  establishment  of  our  indepcii- 
lience  ?  Even  in  this  war,  how  much  lum  it  dehilitaiml  the 
ener^ciea  (»f  «uir  country  ?  The  f^ntltfniau  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  siwke  with  iugecuily  on  this  subject,  told  us,  tlrnt 
if  we  were  united,  the  Catiadas  would  be  reduced  in  thirty' 
days  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  disastere  fipringin<» 
from  onr  dinsions,  wo  had  bwn  disgraced, 

What  mure  can  I  stiy  on  tho  futid  eflV'Cts  of  ojipositiou  ? 
T  aiii>eal  to  tliat  gentleman  to  st«to  tho  cause  of  our 
dinMono  ;  nnd  wouKI  ask  him  whether,  with  tho  certain 
knowlwlge  of  its  ijcruicioiis  effects,  every  mean!?  that  couhl 
excite  oppoeition  lune  not  bueu  unce8iim<;ly  applied  ?  To 
obviate  the  natural  conc]u»iou,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hamifshire  wa<i  compelh-d  to  deny  that  the  party  now  in 
|>ower  is  a  majority  in  this  couutry;  and  to  contend  that 
the  represent atjon  in  this  lnjdy  furnishes  no  eviilcnce  of  that 
fact.  He  iirf!;uevi,  that  many  who  are  opjKised  to  tho  war 
were,  from  party  niolivec,  inducetl  to  vote  for  those  in  favor 
of  it.  Even  admitting  the  argument  to  bo  well-founded, 
which  I  cjiniiot  think,  mif^ht  it  not  bo  retorted  ?  T  would 
Ik;  glad  tn  kmiw  why  the  rule  ddt-s  not  apply  to  the  minority 
\n  an  equid  degree  ?  Until  he  assigns  some  reason  why  it 
does  not,  I  must  cniiiiniie  to  consider  the  majdrity  here,  as 
representing  a  great  njajority  of  the  people ;  and  the 
minority,  as  ojtposing  the  will  of  that  majority. 
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The  pretensiona  and  declarations  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  have  compelled  me  to  make 
these  general  observations.  I  know  not  how  else  they  can 
be  met,  and  I  consider  them  as  fraught  with  doctrines  so 
erroneous  and  dangerous,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  present  their 
falsity,  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power,  to  this  House  and 
to  the  country.  From  the  same  sense  of  duty,  I  feel  bound 
to  offer  my  sentiments  on  a  subject  of  greater  delicacy  ; — I 
mean,  on  the  character  of  the  opposition  which  the  govern- 
ment has  experienced,  since  tlie  commencement  of  tlic  pn^ent 
difficulties,  in  1806  ;  and  to  inquire  under  which  of  the  two 
sjMJcies  of  opposition — the  moderate  and  useful,  or  factious 
and  dangerous — it  ought  to  be  arranged  ?  It  is  with  pain  I 
make  this  inquirj'.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  perceiving  the 
taults  of  any  part  of  our  citizens,  much  less  in  presenting 
them  to  the  public.  My  object  is  not  to  expose,  but  to  re- 
form— to  admonish  of  a  danger  so  incident  to  free  states,  into 
wliich  all  opposition,  even  of  the  most  virtuous  kind,  so  easily 
degenerates,  if  not  incessantly  watched  ;  and  to  call  on  them, 
while  yet  possible,  to  arrest  its  fatal  career.  It  is  important 
to  know  that  there  is  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  opposition, 
which  gentlemen  consider  so  harmless,  which,  when  once  at- 
tained, no  jjower  can  arrest — not  love  of  country — not  even 
the  certainty  of  being  involved  in  the  common  destruction. 
Has  it  made  any  progress  in  this  country  to  so  dangerous  a 
,  state  ?  I  fear  there  are  appearances  which  ivill  justify  such 
a  belief  One  of  its  most  natural  symptoms  is,  a  settled  and 
fixed  character,  which,  as  its  object  is  to  embarrass  and 
weaken  government,  loses  no  opportunity  to  throw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  every  measure.  It  has  two  other  con- 
comitants :  the  one,  a  violence  and  vehemence  not  warranted 
by  any  considerations  of  expediency  ;  and  the  other,  the 
urging  of  measures  which,  if  adopted,  must  lead  to  national 
ruin.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
i.11  of  these  exist  in  the  present  opposition.     Is  it  not  set- 


Ip(1  and  fixed  ?  Tn  an  unexampled  state  of  national  (Uffi- 
ciilties,  irom  the  first  Ix-Uigeivnt  deerue  aKaiopt  our  neutral 
commerce  down  to  this  day,  I  ask,  what  one  of  all  tlie 
iiifiMiJjrea  of  our  gi>vemment  to  resist  this  a!m«">8t  nnivei'sal 
depn-'dation,  lias  not,  inKk-r  rme  |irotext  nr  another,  Ikhux  oji- 
jioseil,  ridicnipd,  and  weakonrtl  ?  Yes,  opjioswi  with  a  vio- 
lence that  would  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  coustituted 
authorities,  instead  of  0|iiK)sing  the  most  gross  and  oul- 
mgm'us  iujustici',  nuuglit  tirdy  tlii;  destmctioi)  of  their  euun- 
tiy.  Again ;  wliat  have  Wen  the  measuR's  that  o|^positi<m 
has  virtiinHy  urged  ?  What  is  it  at  this  mnment  ?  To 
wtthliold  the  laws — to  withhold  the  loans — to  withhold  the 
men  who  are  to  tight  our  battlefl— <)r,  in  other  words,  to  de- 
8tn»y  jmblic  faith,  and  to  deliver  the  country  unarmed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  Suppose  all  of  these  objectB  accom- 
plished, and  what  would  l>e  the  BJtnation  of  the  country  ? 
1  ap^tcal  to  the  iieojile  for  a  decision.  Nor  are  those  morbid 
symptoms  coulined  to  this  body.  The  contagion  has  gone 
forth  into  the  community,  and  wlicrcver  it  has  appeared,  liaa 
exhibited  the  stime  dau^psroiuj  characteristics.  The  inquiry 
might  be  i)uslied  much  farther  ;  but.  T  abstain  from  it,  as  it 
ii  to  me  by  no  means  a  pleasant  tjisk. 

But,  Bay  tha  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
what  right  have  we  to  object  ?  The  constitution  justifies 
and  securefl  them  in  an  opjioitition  tn  the  meaMuifs  of  govern- 
ment. They  claim  to  lie  not  only  above  laws,  hut  lieyond 
niumadvereioD.  It  is  in  their  eyes  fair  and  proper  that 
the  majority  who  act  under  the  midonhted  and  express 
sanction  of  the  constitution,  should  be  subjected  to  every 
species  of  abuse  and  impediment  j  but,  should  any  one  ques- 
tinn  the  right  or  the  expediency  of  the  opposition,  we  hear 
an  immediate  cry  of  oppression.  For  my  part,  I  think  tlwt 
a  fair  and  modomle  o]t]iusition  ought  at  all  times  to  be  re- 
spected ;  but,  that  onr  constitution  authorized  that  daoger- 
oua  and  WciouB  species  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
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I  Utterly  deny,     I  cnll  on  those  who  nuike  the  i-lahn  to  so 

extravafjant  a  power,  to  point  oat  the  article  of  that  instru- 
rient  which  warrants  siich  a  ctHiFtniction.  Will  they  cite 
that  wliich  establishes  tho  lilHTty  of  speech  hero?  Its  ob- 
ject !8  far  (lifteroiit,  anvl  it  fiirnifhea  not  the  shadow  of  siich 
a  powtT.  Will  they  rely  on  its  general  npirit  ?  It  knows 
no  object  but  tho  general  good,  and  mii8t  for  ever  condemn 
all  factious  opjwsitiou  to  measai-es  oniaiiating  tWm  ilA  own 
authority.  It  is  then  not  niithorized  either  by  the  letter  or 
tho  spirit  of  tho  constitution.  If,  then,  our  opponents  Iiure 
thi?  right,  it  is  beeause  it  is  not  expressly  forbidden.  In  this 
Keuse  there  is  no  limitation  to  their  constitutional  rights.  A 
rijjht  might  be  thus  derived  lo  riolate  the  whole  decalogue. 
The  constitution  fuhids  almost  no  crimes;  nor  ought  it  to 
be  considered  in  the  lij^ht  of  ii  vclnmmous  penal  code,  whose 
object  is  the  definition  and  proliibition  of  siII  acts  injurious  to 
society.  Even  were  this  the  case,  the  argument  that  what 
is  not  forbidden  is  justifiable,  would  bo  fallacions ;  for  there 
lire  many  acts  of  the  most  daiigertms  tendency  (of  xvhieh  an 
unprincipled  »i)iKiaition  is  ont-),  which  in  tlirir  very  nature 
are  not  susceptible  of  that  rigid  definition  necessary  to  sub- 
ject them  to  piiniMhrnent.  How  ahstird,  then,  the  argument, 
as  applied  to  tlie  constitution,  whose  object  is  the  mere 
ennnieratiou,  distribution,  and  organization  of  the  powers 
of  the  body  politic. 

1  have  been  compelled  by  tho  great  and  dangoroiis  erro» 
of  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  to  take  a  view  more 
goneml,  tluin  is  usually  proper,  of  &  subject  on  which  it  is  so 
iniixtnant  to  think  correctly  ;  and  I  cannot  tidie  my  seat 
without  reiterating  my  admonition  to  this  boiiy  and  the 
country,  to  guard  against  tho  jwrnicious  efl'ects  of  a  factious 
oppusition.  Universal  experience  and  the  history  of  all  ages 
furnish  ample  testimony  of  ita  dangeinus  consequences,  par- 
ticularly in  a  state  of  war.  Could  any  certain  i-emedy  bo 
applietl  to  restrain  it  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  then, 
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indeed,  might  oiir  liberty  ]>«  immnrtal.  I  kn«w  uf  none  bill 
the  good  Bcnsw  and  the  virtue  of  the  ]»eopIe.  Tlie  triuniiiti 
t>f  a  party  ctiu  be  nothing  to  them.  They  caa  h«vo  no 
intcru«l  but  iu  the  gi*neral  welfare, 

^^      On  the  I/>au  Bill,  dcliveifd  in  the  House  of  Kejire- 
^H  Kentativps,  Fe]>niaiy  25th,  1814. 

^B  [XoTC — jHQuary  Slat,  IBU.    Mr.  Eppes  bom  Oio  CoiDiuitteo  of 

Waysjiiid  Mt>iuis  rvportwl  a  BUI  tu  autUnrm:  a  ]i>an.uf imlUnnsol' 

'lollar*!,  wliirli  was  nshl  nnd  rderred  ta  Uie  Ci>miaitU>e  nf  ilia  Wliolt;. 
The  debate  <>n  this  Hill,  in  which  almost  aU  Uie  le'Ading  men  of  bolli  par- 
ii>:*panieipali.'ii,  tookn  wide  range;  c^inbrnciDgall  the  great  ipestionn  of 
lli«  day,  which  were  cUborately  d»*cuwed.  On  tlio  character  of  th«  di»- 
CBfdon,  A  shi«nd  on)ilt>in[>oniry  makts  lliu  fuDowitij^  porii)i'.'i]t  n>niiir1tB  : 

**Tho  debate  {not  on  Ihu  \joan  Bill,  but  patTcri'd  whilo  il  was  l>e- 
fims  a  Commilleeof  tin*  WIn>lo  of  tho  II'iiisv  of  Rt-prfseiilalivL*)  htis 
bad  nn  tirilinihe<J  tHVigd,  Evi-ry  ijuuKtiau  of  |>otiIius  thai  lias  agituled  ttiu 
ITuiUHl  S(.'iie»  lor  fiAi^m  or  tw^iiy  ycarw  pant,  bikI  even-  one  ilmt 
may  be  «ijw«'^ied  for  tw«nty  yeara  to  c'oii»\  appoitnt  lo  liavii  been 
embodied  in  the  8|)e<3ch<>s  of  the  uiumUifs :  eome  of  whom,  it  in 
said,  hHve  opoki^'Tt  thrvu  huunt,  without  iia*utiuniiig  th«  Hill  at  all." 

The  priucipal  grounds  of  the  opposition  were,  llw  inexpediency  of 
lb«  war — (o  carrj'  on  wJiich  the  loan  wiis  askfil — and  tlio  impos- 
wbilitj'.  if  jfnmted,  of  obtaining  tlie  mon«'y.  Mr.  Calliouii  spoke  to 
Uiwe  obtectjniis  and  Iu  favor  of  iLc  Dill.] 


-J 


Mb.  C'uairuan  : — h  is  now  iuor«  tlian  two  weeks  Bince 
thtt  commencement  of  this  lUbate  ;  the  greater  port  of  which 
time  has  h«eii  eniisuitKHl  Iiy  the  o|»position  in  ntti-riijtting  to 
pruve  the  l«ul  fititli,  poverty,  fully,  Mini  injustice  of  our 
go\'fmmGut  and  country :  for  all  of  their  ailments  and  de- 
daniAtion,  however  \'ariunt  and  eonttiadictory,  are  reducible  tu 
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two  objections  against  tUe  passage  of  this  bill.  First — That 
such  is  the  want  of  capital,  or  of  public  credit,  that  the  loan 
cannot  be  had,  or  if  at  all,  only  at  an  extravagant  interest ;  and 
secondly — If  the  amount  can  be  obtained,  the  bill  ought  to 
be  rejected  ;  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  war  is  unjust  and 
inexpedient.  The  last  of  these  objections  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss. To  examine  both  at  large  would  rccupy  too  much 
time.  Without,  therefore,  discussing  the  question  whether 
the  loan  can  or  cannot  be  liad,  I  will  merely  offer  a  few  re- 
flections incidentally  connected  with  it. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  minority  has 
discussed  the  material  points  on  this  part  of  the  subject; 
I  mean  the  question, — is  the  money  proposed  to  be  raised  by 
tliis  bill,  indispensable  for  the  sen'ice  of  the  year  ?  And,  if 
so,  is  a  loan,  the  only,  or  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  ?  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  has  presented 
an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  already  ordered, — or  whicb 
must  be  incurred, — by  which  it  appeal's,  that  the  sum  proposed 
to  be  raised  by  this  bill,  with  other  soiwces  of  revenue,  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  them.  The  silence  of  the 
opposition  sanctions  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  ;  and  as 
no  other  mode  has  been  indicated  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
supplies,  this  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  only  or  the  best 
one.  It  ceases,  then,  to  be  a  question,  whether  the  loan  can 
be  had  at  this  or  that  interest.  It  is  necessary  ;  it  must  be 
had  ;  and  the  rate  per  centum  will  depend  principally  on  the 
state  of  the  money  market — and  not  on  arguments  used 
hero.  Again  ;  on  comi)ariug  the  two  objections  to  the  pas- 
sage of  tliis  bill,  one  of  them  destroys  all  confidence  in  the 
other.  Our  opponents  contend,  not  only  that  the  loan  can- 
not be  had,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  granted.  To  defeat  the 
passage  of  tlie  bill  in,  or  to  prevent  its  successful  operation  out 
of  tliia  House,  is  the  declared  object  of  their  pohcy.  It 
is  true  that  all  have  not  made  the  latter  declaration  ;  but 
none,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  have  disavowed  it.    When, 
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then,  they  ni^io  that  tlic  iiitm  must  tiiil.  thi-y  must  lie  con- 
sidered either  oa  du|>cs  of  (heir  wishes,  or,  what  is  more  j>ro- 
Iwble,  as  aiming  to  destrtiy  the  coiifiileuLT  oC  nioiieytxl  iiicii  iii 
the  piihlii:  I'uith  ;  for  it  eiiiitiot  Ix;  presumed  thul  tlu-y  liiive 
any  hope  of  defeatiug  the  pnss«gc  of  tlic  hill. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  objection  which  I  ijru|wsed  to  dis- 
cuss. Tlic  war,  say  imro]i|.M>rieiitii,  i8nnju.st  miil  iufXpeilient. 
nod,  therefore,  this  hill  ou<;Lt  to  be  i(;|cctod.  The  facts  of  the 
sufijwsed  injustice  and  inexpedieucy  of  the  war,  on  which  thi« 
objection  rests,  have  claimed  tlio  exclusive  attention  of  the  oji- 
position.  The  inference  ile\luceil  from  thorn — that  tliey  justify 
[he  rejection  of  tlus  hill,  thaugh  far  from  being  a  self-evident 
proposition,  has  received  no  part  of  theirarg^umentsorehieidn- 
tionft.  Knr  my  part,  1  consider  it  not  only  false  but  drtii<;eriinn  : 
and  sliull,  therefm-c,  not  only  consider  the  alleged  injustice  and 
iiiexpedieney  of  the  wnr,  but  also  the  inference  osBunied 
fmni  these  charge*.  I  trust,  with  the  atteiitiLiu  of  tho  com- 
mittee, to  prove  that  both  are  oijually  unfounded.  T  nmtit 
Iwg  an  attentive  and  deliberate  hcaiing ;  for  a  correct  mode 
of  thinking  ou  this  suhjcct,  I  sincerely  tx;lieve  to  l>e  ncuessary 
to  the  lasting  pro8[H.'rity  of  our  country.  1  say  an  attentive 
and  delilwrate  hearing,  tor  it  is  not  BuHicient  that  the  min<l 
be  fixed  on  the  discu^ion  ;  but  it  tiliould  a)^  bo  ft-ee  from 
those  passions  and  pn^judicctt  unfavorable  to  tho  reception  of 
Inilh.  The  Jact  that  discuR&ion  here  aRHumes  the  fonn  of 
dehate  produces  a  Mate  of  thlngi^  unfavomble  to  disHjuissioimte 
rtiiention.  In  debute  how,  as  between  two  individiialtt,  the 
opl»o8ile  Hides  are  mucli  njore  dispuficd  to  tiiid  objections  to 
an  argument,  be  it  over  so  clear,  tlian  to  receive  it  with  a 
prtipcr  dcgi-cc  of  assent.  In  their  xeal,  the  inten^st  of  the 
country  is  too  often  forgotten  ;  and  more  recrirai nations  made 
to  lake  the  place  of  eamest  endoavors  to  discover  and  en- 
force tho  claims  of  truth.  I  hope  what  I  liavc  to  say  will 
not  be  viewoil  as  a  mere  excreiso  of  skill  in  discussion,  in 
which  those  who  hear  lue  have  little  or  no  intci-cst ;  )/it  as 
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contAiiiiiiji;  pnnciplue  Wlieved  to  beesaential  totlie  public  in- 
termit. I  trust  I  liuld  ill  j)nipyr  ctmti'uipt  the  spirit  of  idle 
delHite.  Its  heat  Eiiid  zeal  mv  luomeiitaTV.  Nut  w  with  our 
priuciplcs  and  iiifiisures.  Ou  them  must  depend  cpur  futuro 
prosperity  and  luippiaess. 

Is  the  war  imjust  and  inexpedient  ?  This  is  the  question 
wUioh  1  now  propose  to  duKUifs.  Tlic  eagerncsa  and  zeal 
with  which  our  opponents  endeavor  to  prove  thin  jKMnt,  ecem 
to  me  not  at  all  consistent  witli  sound  principles,  or  due  love 
of  comitiy.  In  their  zeal  they  often  presume  that  we  are 
wrong,  ami  ovir  enemy  ri^ht ;  and  that  tho  bunlen  lies  on 
us  to  prove  their  char<;es  false — Ijcfin-e  they  have  attempted 
to  prove  them  true.  How  contrary  this  to  the  maxims  of 
Roman  wisdom  I  That  wise  and  virtuouH  peofile,  so  far  from 
proHnniing  their  wuiitry  t«  Iw  wrong,  co'nKiderwl  it  as  a 
eriiue  in  a  citizen  to  dnuht  tlio  justice  of  the  public  cause. 
In  a  Btttte  of  war,  how  worthy  of  our  iiuitation  !  It  was  at 
the  root  of  Runum  grcatnesB.  Without  it,  a  frvv  (>tate  must 
ever  lose  imu'h  of  its  native  anil  peeulia]'8trcnij;lli  ;  the  sponta- 
neous nud  concurring  zeul  of  its  citizens.  Tlie  cUaq^e  of  in- 
justice and  inexpediency  in  reBj>ect  to  the  war,  necessarily 
WatU  me  to  investigate  its  cause.  It  originated,  as  agrewl  on 
all  tiides,  In  certain  eommorciul  aggrertsioiti)  on  the  part  of 
Knglauil,  and  her  practice  of  impressing  American  acamen 
from  Aniorican  vesseln  on  the  liigh  seaR,  Though  I  have 
namerl  i-omniercinl  injuries  firnt,  it  is  my  intention  to  give 
impn'ssment  tlio  prefertmee  in  the  onler  of  discusBicn  ;  not 
only  Wcttuse  tho  war  iscontiiuicd  for  it,  but  Iwxianso  it  is  of 
gretiter  intrinsic  importmiee.  The  life  and  liberty  of  a  cit- 
iwn  am  more  important  to  liim  ami  his  tountrj-  tliun  \m  pro- 
perty ;  and  consequently  the  oliligiHion  to  protect  the  for- 
mw  is  more  sacred  than  ilie  luiter.  To  tho  truth  of  this 
position,  our  jmlitlual  iu&titutioiis  bear  testimony.  A  siuj^lu 
judicial  process  determines  a  qnestion  of  pruperiy  ;  but  it  re- 
(juiros  a  double  invest igut ion,  lirait,  before  a  gnmd  and  then  a 
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petit  jury,  before  the  humblest  and  most  suapocted  citizen 
caa  be  deprived  uf  life  or  liberty.  Tliis  mode  of  ildnking  is 
wortiiy  of  a  free  people,  ami,  in  fiiet,  esaentinl  to  the  penna- 
nent  existeiice  of  theiv  freedom.  Ves ;  lU'e  and  liberty, 
those  precious  j^fts  of  Haiven,  atv,  by  our  laws  «ud  euustitii- 
tions,  giiaraoteod  to  ull.  They  may  be  abused,  and  tliiis  be- 
come furfeiteil  to  the  country  ;  but  cauuot  be  taken  awny  by 
the  hand  of  arbitrary  power.  Let  us  bear  these  ^ntimeul,'}  iu 
our  minds,  and  hriug  them  in  our  bosoms  to  thin  diitcuwion. 
it  is  fortnnatfl  lluit  the  fJicts,  connected  with  imprew- 
meut,  are  tew  mid  iiiiduubtnl.  1  net  aside,  for  the  pa'wint, 
the  pretext  and  principle  on  which  Great  Britain  acts  in 
relation  to  it.  Xoue  can  deny  that  a  grx-at  niniilxT  of' 
Aiuericau  sailors  have  bei-u  iuipretjHed  frooi  ou  Wiiii  Amer- 
ican vcBsels  ou.  the  higli  seas,  and,  by  force,  compelled  to 
wrvc  a  sovereign  to  whom  they  owe  no  olleginncc,  and  to 
fight  battles  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  It  is  o<[nally 
certain,  that  the  pmctlce  is  now  of  long  continuance  ;  and 
that  negotiation  luis  often,  but  in  vain,  been  resorted  to  for 
redress.  1  say,  o  f/reat  number^  withnnt  attempting  to  bo 
more  speciiio— bocanse  1  do  not  couceivo  the  exact  iiuinlx^r 
to  be  material ;  and  also,  booange  I  do  not  winh  to  incorjio- 
rate  any  thing  the  least  doubtful  in  the  statement.  On  thin 
)ifliut,  however,  the  two  govemiuents  are  pretty  well  ng^reed. 
Ours  estimates  the  entire  iiuiiibi>r  taken  at  sumulhiug  more 
than  6,000  ;  and  the  llritish  goverunieut  acknowledges  that, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  they  had  sixteen  hundred, 
at  K-ast,  un  boai-d  their  public  vesst'ls.  After  deducting 
from  our  list  the  dcatl  by  buttle  and  disease,  the  deserters 
and  the  lilierated,  it  wdl  Ik'  found  that  theirs  exceeded  our 
estimate.  To  the  shame  of  the  minorily,  they  alone  liava 
attempted  to  throw  any  doubt  on  this  point,  and  todimin- 
isli  the  injury  of  tho  enemy  below  their  own  aokn^owlcdg- 
ment.  On  this  simpli.:  statement,  there  aro  two  iuturences  so 
cluir,  that  I  &el  it  oimoat  an  insult  to  the  uudenitaiuUng  of 
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this  committee  to  state  them.  I  nmitt  &ei>k  for  iiiy  a]K)logY 
in  the  ertbrts  of  our  opimnonts  to  render  that  doubtful,  which, 
in  itself,  ia  so  manifct^t  ; — I  meaii  the  \'io]ation  of  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  impresseil  American  seamen,  and  the  cor- 
respondent duty  imposed  on  their  country  to  protect  ihem. 
I  know  of  no  ilhistmtion  of  a  proposition  so  iiertectly  clear. 
No  head  win  be  so  iiii|ienelrable  us  not  to  perceive  its  truth  ; 
DO  heart  so  callous  os  not  to  fool  its  obUgation.  For,  who, 
in  this  conunmiity  of  freemen,  is  willing  to  renounce  the 
claim  of  proteetiou  which  he  lias  on  all,— or  withhold  the  duty 
which  ho  is  under  to  all  ?     It  is  the  essence  of  civil  society. 

Such,  and  so  simple  is  the  truth  on  which  the  cause  of 
our  country  stands.  On  these  essential  facts  and  inferences 
we  ore  on  all  Bides  n^ecd.  The  obligation  of  the  gin-em- 
ment  is  established.  How,  then,  are  wu  to  bo  aWilved  fniin 
80  sacred  a  duty  ?  The  impressed,  the  enslaved  .seamen 
Imve  iuvotcd  the  protection  of  their  country.  Shall  it  be 
extended  to  them,  or  shall  it  be  withheld  .=*  Tltis  is  the 
tiuestion  now  proposed  for  our  considemtiim,  uikI  which 
naturally  intnxluces  the  \-ariou8  arguments  of  tho  minority 
on  this  important  subject.  They  wmbat  against  inferences 
tlio  most  clear  and  jiowerfnl  ;  and  proportionally  perspicu- 
ous and  fitroufi;  must  Iw  tho  reasons  to  justify  their  conduct. 
I  will  conmienco  with  that  which  T  belie\'e  to  l»e  most  relied 
on,  because  most  fref^ueiitly  and  zealously  urged  in  justlti- 
Ctttion  of  OUT  enemy.  It  is  said  that  they  tnke  American 
suanieu  by  mistake,  and  not  on  principle ;  their  object  is 
to  take  their  own  seamen — but,  from  the  impossibility  of 
di«tin^tshin<;  then],  the  American  seaman  is  iiupa'ssed. 
The  answt-r  is  ]>liiiii  aud  decisive.  The  argument  is  funuded 
in  a  misconception.  The  duty  which  the  country  owes  to 
the  impressed  sjiilur  originates  in  a  fiinf^le  fact,  that  he  is 
Tin'justly  deprived,  by  a  f>reign  nation,  of  his  liberty.  The 
principle  on  which  this  h  done,  or  the  mnnner  in  wliich  i(  is 
effected,  is  immateriah     Whether  done  on  principle  or  by 
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mistake,  may,  it  is  true,  have  a  beariuf;  on  the  continuance 
of  the  practice  and  its  future  extent ;  for  what  is  done  by 
mistake  or  accident  gencmlly  leavits  the  cnnsulatinn  tliat  il 
will  not  probably  occur  a^jpiin  ;  but  what  is  done  on  principle 
may  Iw  expected  to  continue.     We  have  not  even  this  hope. 
Tho  e\-il  18  inveterate.      The  mistake,  if  one  it  is,  must  fur 
ever  happen,  su  lung  as  the  present  practice  is  coiilinual  of 
imprc*«ing  from  Anieriaui  vessels.     It,  therefore,  opcmtcs, 
aa  it  regards  us,  ns  if  it  wcro  the  revolt  of  principle.    I, 
however,  deny  the  fact   on   which   thin  jiistificutiun  rests. 
The  object  of  England  18  not  to  take  her  seamen  only.     By 
reiiurrinj;  to  official  documents  on  thie  subject,  it  will  be 
found,  that  she  impresses  persons  on  board  of  onr  vessels, 
who  cuuld  not  he  mistaken  for  British  sailors.     She  takes, 
iiidisrnminately,   Dane,    Dutch,  tSitauiunl,  and  eeamen  of 
any    iiatiuu.     Tii   sjieak   another  language   and  tn  wt^ar   a 
ditl'ercut  complexion  are,  it   seems,   no  evidence  with  tho 
British  govcniment  that  they  uro  not  English  sailors.    What, 
then,  is  the  principle  of  that  guvemmeut  on  this  suTiject  ? 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  facts,  and  not  by  pretexts   (which  will 
never  be  wonting,  if  we  are  simple  enough  to  W-lieve  tliem), 
it  is  this :  they  claim,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  every  seafaring  person  found  on  tlic  ucean  is  presiimp- 
tively  an  Englishman,  and  hound  to   scr\'e   tho  crown  of 
Great  Britain.     They  admit,  it  is  true,  that  this  preBum])- 
tion  may  be  rebutted  in  a  single  case  ;  and  in  this  only  by  the 
Heaman  proving  himwdf  to  l>clong  to  the  same  country  with 
the  flag  under  which  he  sails.     If,  for  instance,  the  vfssi4  is 
American,  that  he  was  born  in  the  United  States.      Tho 
impa*i*sing  officer,  the  very  person  intfrostcd  against  him, 
is,  however,  the  judge  aud  jury  who  jn-esidcs  in  this  nnjek 
trial  of  nativity.     It  ia  thus  the  American  flag  is  insulted. 
It  is  thus  the  American   citizen  is  stripped  of  hh  liberty 
under  its  protection  1     At  honie,  be  holds  his  liberty  under 
the  protection  of  the  most  sacred  laws  ;  abroad — no,  I  will 
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not  admit  the  dtstiDCtion — for  while  under  our  Hag;  lio  is 
»till  at  Lome — lie  hokb  life  and  lilwrtyat  the  mercy  of  every 
in»igiiiticaut,  drunkcu  tuidshipiiiau  1  But  let  ns  attend,  for 
a  moment  longer,  to  the  oliject  of  tluA  principle  of  the 
BntiMli  government,  as  illufitrattHl  by  practice.  A  war  tn 
EurojHf,  iii  wliicli  England  is  engiiged,  sooner  ur  later 
extends  to  uU  the  other  [ujwcrB  in  that  jiart  of  the  ^obe. 
In  eoDHequence  of  her  8U|>eriority  at  sea,  tho  navigntioQ 
and  coinmtrcc  of  other  states  arc  destroyed  ot  siigpende*! 
in  a  state  of  war ;  and  their  seamen,  who  cannot  readily 
change  their  habits,  are  comjielled  to  seek  employment  in 
Ioreij:jn  service.  Until  lately,  the  United  States  remaining 
neutnil,  and  offering  high  wages,  they  naturally  preferrw! 
ours.  To  lliitt  etato  of  facts,  her  principle  of  inipreKiing  all 
foreign  seamen  vraa  ap]>lied  ;  and,  by  its  operation^  die 
forced  those,  who  wero  by  their  own  consent  employed  in 
onr  vessels,  to  sen-e,  by  couipulsiun,  in  her  n&vy.  TbuB,  by 
a  dngtu  process,  under  tho  pretext  of  taking  her  own  ficaxuen, 
the  commerce  and  navigntion  of  the  world  are  converted 
inion  nursery  to  Hn]i]hort  tho  BritJKh  navy  ;  and  the  practice 
of  mipressinent  from  neutmla,  oa  invi^ltgatiou,  is  discovered 
to  be,  like  all  lior  other  eneronehmi-nte,  a  system  of  imivereuil 
niunojMly.  Unless  n-'sistcd  by  the  steady  and  jiersevcring 
efTurta  of  other  nations,  slic  must  eventually  draw  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  into  the  vorlcx  of  her  system. 

It  is  nL-xt  urged  tliat  this  Is  an  ancient  custom  on  the 
part  of  Kngland  luid  Kuroiie  generally — tliat  it  is  a  part  of 
the  law  of  natlous  to  imprccson  board  of  neutral  vessels  on 
the  high  seas.  Those  who  urge  this  argument  ought  to  sub- 
stantiate it  by  a  reference  to  the  facts  and  to  elementary 
writers  on  public  law.  Till  this  is  done,  it  cannot  be  considered 
in  a  stivingcr  light  than  a  mere  assertion.  1,  for  my  own 
(►art,  do  not  beheve  that  it  ever  constituted  the  custom  of 
Europe,  nor  that  of  Kngland,  till  since  the  ]>eriod  of  the 
American  war.     If  it  were  a  general  custom,  why  is  It  not 
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rucognizcil  by  some  of  the  mauy  v,'ritert>  oit  tlic  Uwof  uations? 
They  minutely  state  the  caaes  in  which  a  belligerent  imiy 
enter  a  neutral  xesael  dir  the  purpose  of  search.  Why  iB  not 
thtR  also  mentioned  ?  Kfine  of  the  nghlH  of  sejirch  could  bo 
more  important,  or  better  descn'c  their  attention  than  this, 
if  any  such  really  exi»tetl.  Tlieir  silence,  tlien,  if*  itecisive 
agniniit  iIm3  cusluiu.  1  know  that  some  KngHsh  writers 
iiavc  ect  up  an  old  claim,  tbundoii  ou  the  ordere  uf  their  gov- 
cmineat ;  but  there  is  no  pruuf  uf  aci^uiesoencc  ou  the  part  of 
other  jx»weri  ;  and  if  tliero  were,  It  could  not  be  obligatory 
on  us.  The  law  of  nntioos  is  composed,  prtDciptdly,  of  usages 
origisatui^  in  mutual  convenience.  Ainung  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  who  are  distinguishable  by  their  language 
and  counteuauces,  it  in  \}OS6\\Aq  thi^t  impressment  on  board 
of  neutral  vessels  may  not  be  liable  to  the  mistakes  and 
abmes  of  which  wo  complain  ;  and  that  it  might  even  Iw  a 
mutual  Cimvenience.  8uch  a  ciistoTu,  then,  would  not  be 
extmordiimnr-.  Uut  were  those  nations  related,  a«  are  the 
United  btatcs  and  England,  and  the  practice  thus,  from 
neoMsity,  attendeil  with  incesaant  abuse,  it  never  could 
•^xiat.  If  our  ojjpunenta,  thf^n,  IukI  jiroved,  ami  not  merely 
asserted,  such  a  custom  among  Kiimpuan  nations,  as  between 
ns  and  England,  our  cuimtry  wunlil  have  funned  an  exteption. 
It  18  not  applicable  tx>  our  condition ;  it  is  unetjnal,  not 
reciprocal,  aiwl  attended  with  grievous  and  cuiistaot  abuses. 
As  applied  to  us,  then,  the  general  UKige — if  such  there  be— 
ought  to  be  nioliiied  by  treaty,  so  as  to  Biilt  iht*  mutual 
convenience  of  both  |>artio8 ;  au  object  which  tliis  country 
has  ever  boon  anxious  to  etlect,  but  which  has  been  studiously 
avdided  by  our  enemy.  If,  however,  our  opjRiueuts  htill 
insist  that  it  is  a  right  under  tht;  law  of  nations,  and  must, 
ootvithBtanding  the  ai^imeut  which  I  have  advanced,  be 
^nndercd  as  applicable  to  us,  we  may  meet  tisago  with 
usage ;  or,  rather,  a  doubtful  imcertain  usage,  aiul  oppcsed 
to  reason,  by  that  which  is  undoubted  aud  fuuuded  iu  the 
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very  UAture  of  civil  society.  If  to  ira|)reM  ia  neutml  vessel? 
be  (in  usage  of  Englnnd  (in«l  the  rest  of  Europe,  how  much 
more  ipeneral  and  indiBputablc  is  the  custom  of  aflonlinj; 
protecriitn  to  thoir  PubjcotB  a^inst  foix'igu  violence  !  Tlus 
is  the  usage  which  is  certain  aotl  univcraal — not  confined  to 
any  particnlar  nation,  nor  originating  in  accidental  circxim- 
Ktancc'A.  All  Stated,  the  most  weak  juid  contemptible  claim 
it ;  and  it  is  so  interwoven  with  the  very  elements  of  society, 
that  it  cannot  he  i-elinquished  without  certain  destruction. 
On  tliis  custom,  which  combines  both  ri^Iit  and  duty,  we  may 
ojiposo  any  pi-ctext  or  claim  of  our  enemy. 

But,  say  some  of  our  opponents,  we  are  willing  to  defend 
native-boni  American  Rwimt-n,  but  not  the  nntumlizod.  I 
know  not  how  they  ■who  make  tins  distinction  can  answer 
a  simple  question  founded  on  an  admitted  fact.  American 
sejMUun — sixteen  hiuulnMl  iit  lewnt — natlve-lKini  Anierii-an 
BPftnien — by  the  neknowledgment  of  the  British  goi'ernment, 
are  impressed  and  held  in  bondage.  If,  then,  you  are  willing 
to  defend  such,  why  not  support  the  war,  now  carried  on 
solely  in  defence  of  right,  outniged  in  the  pcrwtns  of  these 
tinfortiinatc  citiascns  ?  What  avail  is  the  declaration,  that 
you  are  willing  to  defend  them,  when  you  will  not  move  a 
finger  in  thitir  cause  ?  Uut  the  dieljnction,  In-'tween  native 
and  naturalized,  is  without  truth  or  reason.  It  constitutes 
no  part  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries.  AVe 
eojitend  fur  the  defence  of  American  seamen  generally.  Th« 
enemy  hfis  not  distinguished  bi^tweeu  the  two  classes.  Ho 
insists  on  continuing  a  custom  which  makes  both  cquflUy 
liabli-  to  his  oppression.  Wo  have  not — we  Bliall  not  hear 
of  a  iUstincti(»n,  till  sume  security  is  affurded  against  the 
abuses  of  which  we  complHiti.  'j'ill  then,  I  can  consider  it 
only  as  an  equivocation,  wliinh  acknowledges  the  duty  of  the 
^overriincnt  to  protect,  but  evades  the  discharge  of  it.  We 
(iro  tnhl  tiint  our  seamen  ask  no  protection — and  that  it  is 
itrange   thi*e,  wlw  arc  most  remote  and  least  interested, 
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should  discover  the  greatest  anxiety  in  their  l>ehnll'  As  to 
the  iirst  |>art<jf  this  statement,  1  deny  its  tiiith.  Our  sailors 
have  daimod  our  protection.  Thejr  have  importuned  and 
invoked  their  countiy.  We  have  had  thoir  applications  (or 
pn>tection  laid  before  thifl  lluuflc  in  the  form  oi'  a  document. 
It  fonus  a  large  volume.  (Jonsidering  the  coU  indifference 
with  which  we  have  heani  tlieir  jJi-nyer,  [  wonder  that  they 
hove  not,  long  tdnce,  cwuied  to  consider  h»  as  their  guardians. 
Bnt  wc  who  stand  forth  to  dim^hargfo  this  sncretl  duty,  are 
chared  with  lN*ing  haekwoiidsnicn,  men  who  never  saw  h 
ship  till  convened  here  in  our  legislative  cnixicity.  Admit 
the  fact ;  and  what  then  ?  Sncli  gener«.>us  sympathy  for 
those  who  stand  coimected  with  us  only  by  the  ties  of  citizen- 
ship, docs  honor  to  oiu*  country.  I  liope  it  is  not  Btrao;^. 
It  is  usual.  Our  iiistory  abounds  with  many  instances  of  this 
syni|>athy  of  the  whole  with  any  and  every  ]mrt.  When  it 
coaxes  to  be  natural,  we  shall  cease  to  be  one  nation.  It 
constitutes  our  real  union.  TJie  rest  is  form.  Tbe  wonder 
is,  in  £ict,  od  the  other  side.  Sinco  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  American  citizens  am  held  in  foreij^^i  Ixindago,  how 
strange  that  those  whoboH>>t  of  being  neig}ib<irH  and  ivlalions, 
should  be  deml  to  all  sympathy — should  not  have  the  manly 
spirit  to  make  a  generous  effort  for  their  relief.  There  whs 
a  time  when  our  oppon'^uts,  to  their  honor,  were  not  so  cold 
on  this  subject.  The  veucrable  >;eutlemau  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  another  gentleman  high  in  the  nmks  of  his  party, 
formerly  felt  and  spoke  on  it,  as  we  now  do — like  Americans. 
How  unhappy  the  change  !  How  unaccountable  I  Unless, 
indeed,  we  look  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  spirit  of  sys- 
tematic opposition— a  spirit  which,  I  lately  observed  on 
another  occasion,  cUngs  more  strongly  to  the  cuuse  of  a  party, 
tlian  to  that  of  the  country. 

Bnt  great  frauds,  we  are  told,  are  coniniittetl  in  tho 
certificates  of  protection.  I  will  not  spend  nmch  time  on  this 
frivolous  arjjument.     What  right  has  England  to  ci^mplaiii 
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of  frauds,  if  they  really  do  exUt  ?  Whether  they  do  or  not, 
I  do  rot  think  worth  the  inquiry.  The  argiiniont,  taken  at 
the  Viest,  can  have  no  weight,  except  with  those  who  think 
tluit  the  freebora  citizeua  of  thU  conntry,  uadcr  onr  own  flf^, 
are  to  bo  protected  like  a  slave,  by  a  pass  in  his  pocket.  To 
give  weisht  to  it,  we  must  ibrget  our  rights  ami  duties  as  an 
iiidej)eiKlont  nation.  The  fmniura  of  the  law  under  which 
the  pFottfctions  arc  taken  out,  did  uot  deei^  them  as  sate- 
giiards  wliile  navigating  the  ocenu.  The  object  wiw  to  iden- 
tify the  swimen,  an  Auiuricftns,  in  the  ptirta  of  foreign 
couutries  ;  and  this  coustruction  bus  been  givca  to  it  by  our 
Govomnient  in  its  negotiations  with  the  Britisk  In  this 
view,  the  law  is  not  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  iudopcndenco 
of  our  country ;  but  I  can  Boarcely  conceive  a  greater  na- 
tional defri-adation,  tlwm  wouhl  bo  involved  in  the  scheme  of 
affording  ijrotectlon  ta  our  seamen  on  the  high  seau,  and 
under  our  flu^,  by  a  ]>ass. 

On  the  subject  of  inipi-easmcntj  one  argnment  only  re-' 
mains  to  be  replied  to.  The  practice  of  taking  seamen  from 
tmrvesaels  is  necessary,  siiy  our  oi)ponent8,  lo  the  existence 
of  England.  I  wuuld  be  happy  to  know  the  ronMn  vhy  it 
is  necessary.  We  have  pledged  onreelves  by  a  law,  whivh 
we  olfer  ty  uiiiko  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  not  tv  eiiipluy  a  single 
British  sailor.  The  pruviwons  of  the  hill  are  ainple ;  and  wo 
are  wilUng  to  give  her  ever}'  reasonable  security  on  this 
jioint.  When  the  asBertion,  then,  is  made,  in  the  fiu»  of 
this  law,  designed  to  exclude  British  seamen,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  impressing  on  board  of  our  vessels  is  necessary  to  her 
existence,  it  must  be  meant — if  any  thing  bo  meant — in  re- 
tatiiin  io  At/K-ritnn  seamen.  If  so,  before  wo  disregard  our 
duty  and  suiTcnder  oiu-  rights  to  the  disposition  of  a  foreign 
power,  1  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  establish  two  jwinta 
connected  with  this  subji.'et.  In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to 
be  clearly  proved  to  be  neceasary  to  the  existence  of  England. 
I,  for  one.  will  not  agree  to  yield  our  independence  on  mere 
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HSsertion,  however  renpectalilo  tht)  authorily  by  whioh  it  is 
made.  In  the  next  plaue,  it  nught  to  be  proved  to  Iw  our 
duty  to  submit.  The  scnae  of  momi  obligation  in  jieciUiarly 
Blrong  in  tho  bofioni8  uf  Ibi;  Atuericaii  poujile,  Iluwever 
great  the  sacrifice,  if  our  opjionent*  can  clearly  L'tttabUsh  it 
ro  bo  their  duty,  I  dure  plodgt'  myself  they  will  make  it. 
Till  iwth  aro  siitisfac'torily  pruvcd,  it  would  be  hiirlily  un- 
njasiinablc  uii  their  jwrt  to  deiuaud  of  the  country  an  tiequi-  ' 
esccDce  in  a  practice  so  ruinous.  Our  existence  h  at  stake. 
Dok'sstlmn  that  of  En};'i">'l  ;  *»<•,  mther,  the  dituj^T  to  her  'if 
iuw^inury  ;  tu  us,  r-hI  tinJ  certain.  An  undeviating  ilevotion 
fcoitsduty  is  the  blood  Hud  life  of  a  free  state.  Habit  nnl  depar- 
ture from  it  must,  &Join:r  *ir  later,  prove  fata].  It  infusea  a 
poison  into  the  system,  which  will  corrupt  and  destnjy.  Take 
lliis  very  case.  It  is  our  duty,-— most  sacredly  nur  duly,  to 
protect  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  citizens  agahist  fitreign 
oppression.  Insteiul  of  doiiifj  tliis,  wo  have,  for  many  yean*, 
ipiiolly  beheld  them  forced  iul-o  a  hateful  foreign  service. 
What  has  been  the  reason  of  this  conduct  on  our  part  P 
The  want  of  power  ?  No  ;  a  vigorous  and  decisive  effort,  in 
the  very  Qrat  instattoe, — befuro  the  euemy  had  learned  to  he 
arroKuut  by  our  submission, — would  have  strangled  the  pre- 
tension in  its  birth.  Wo  yielded  because  we  wished  to  ma- 
joy  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  its  case,  its  cnmfDrt.s,  abuvc  all, 
its  means  of  making  money.  The  practical  lanj^im;^:  of  the 
Government  to  the  people  was — it  is  better  to  be  rich  than 
to  be  virtuous.  Con  we,  then,  wonder  nt  the  alarming 
growth  of  avarice  ?  It  is  to  be  traced  back,  in  part,  to  this 
original  sin  of  our  Oovenm>ent.  The  tirat  American  citizen 
impressed  anil  not  inuuctliatyly  liberatej,  wiis  giKxl  cau&e, 
in  mv  opinion  imperious  cause,  of  war.  No  calculation  of 
gun  should  liavc  prevented  it.  To  do  our  duty  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  bo  rich. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  thissubject  I  will  present  to  tho 
committee,  wliat  1  consider  a  confession  of  the  justice  of  our 
vol.,  II. — a 
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cauBO,  And  the  correctness  of  our  policy.  I  ullude  to  the 
haliitiial  and  obvious  niifwlatements  which  our  opixments 
iiiaku  on  tluB  8ubji.;ct.  They  f«iy,  we  arecontioumx  the  war  in 
order  tci  compel  Great  Uritiun  to  renounce  the  right  of  im- 
presHin^  her  own  subjects.  They  must  know  that  this  is  not 
the  fact ;  urul  that  the  charge  is  cjdculat*d  to  mislead  the 
public  mind.  AVhy  not  state  the  mattur  as  it  really  is? 
Why  not  say,  what  they  must  know  to  be  true,  that  the 
war  is  cuntinuetlj  hi  ui-der  to  prutwt  i'rom  iiiijmwsnieiit 
American  sefuiien  ?  Is  it  imt  fmni  a  tear  of  tlio  [uiblio  scii- 
tinieiit  ?  And  ia  this  not  a  stronj;  indirect  acknowledgment 
that  the  principles  wy  coutL'ad  for,  if  uudcrstotxi,  woiUd  meet 
with  kind  and  congenial  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ame- 
rican jieoplo  ?  When  the  head  is  right,  there  is,  among  a 
ft-ee  people,  but  little  danger  of  the  heart.  When  they  are 
agreed  in  Diets  jind  inferences,  they  will  never  disagree  in 
sentiment. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  couKider  the  next  cause  of  the  war, 
the  injum'H  done  liy  Ga^at  Britain  to  our  commerce.  It  is 
not  luy  intcntinn  to  H\wtik  <»f  them  in  dvtail,  i^r  t<j  amHider 
tliem  aa  partientar  acts  injurknis  to  our  trailing  interests. 
This  view  has  been  often  presented,  and  is  well  undcrst«)od. 
1  propoBO  to  ascend  to  their  origin,  aud  to  point  out  tlic 
8I)itit  and  principles  of  tlie  govemmcat  from  which  they  have 
jirocccdcd.  This  view  has  not  yet  l)een  taken,  though  it  is 
of  the  most  interesting  nature.  The  detail  of  British  in- 
justice may  rouse  our  indignation,  but  it  is  only  hy  reflecting 
on  the  principles  and  character  of  her  government,  that  we 
can  justly  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  danger,  and  the  mea- 
sures best  calculated  1o  conntcmcfc  it.  Kveu  the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Cotmcil,  and  the  cmifiequcut  suspension  {)f 
commercial  injuries,  do  not  strip  this  view  of  the  subject  of 
any  of  its  interest.  Kor,  it  ought  eveV  to  be  romembon-d, 
that  the  i-evocation  (June  2.'iil,  1S12)  of  the  celebrated 
onlerfi  of  1807  and  1809,  expressly  retnins  their  principles. 
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They,  then,  only  shiuibcr ;  aud,  ag  sure  as  wc  exist,  her  t€m- 
]>er  and  policy  VriU  rouse  thorn  into  action  on  the  firet  suit- 
aMe  tK;casinD,  unless  prevented  by  the  linn  and  spirited  con- 
duce of  thiH  iiiid  other  nii1ion»  iutoreMtcd  iu  a  lK>e  trade. 

The  conmierciiU  polity  of  Great  Britain,  wltich  has  vexed 
and  annihilated  the  commerce  of  every  other  nation,  bec;an 
distinctly  tn  develoj)  itsulf  iu  the  year  175U  ;  from  which 
time  to  the  preRent.  I  invert,  without  the  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, slio  has  habitimlly  stnio;gled  to  enlarge  what  she  terms 
Iter  marttiine  and  helligerent  right*  on  ihe  ocemi,  at  tho  ex- 
jienwj  of  neul.nils.  The  nssertion  is  kiscd  on  historical  faclw, 
wluch  the  goDcral  infonnation  of  most  of  the  membci-s  of 
this  committee  will  enable  them  to  dft-ide  for  theniBelvM. 
I  liave  neither  the  incUnattuu  nor  the  time  to  recite  and 
examine  tlie  whole  series  in  connection.  1  will  content  niy- 
itelf  with  talking  a  brief  notice  of  soum  of  the  lendinj;  and 
most  cIuimctcriBtic.  At  thu'ir  Iiead,  iu  point  of  time,  is  the 
onler  which  takes  its  name  li"om  tlie  year  already  mentioned, 
and  which  distinctly  mark.-*  the  commencement  of  this  policy. 
Tho  cliaracter  of  tliis  cclcbnitcd  nde  or  order  is  so  well 
known  as  to  I'eqiiire  no  comment.  In  the  war  o^  our  Revolu- 
tion, slie  still  fiirtlier  enlarged  her  luaritime  and  belligerent 
policy,  particularly  iu  the  shape  of  blockades,  since  so  enor- 
uimudy  extended.  Tliis,  i\ith  other  encroiichmeuts  at  the 
time,  proilucc<l  that  association  of  nations  called  ^'  tiii: 
ARUKD  NEUTRALITV."  The  object  of  this  was,  to  check 
farther  encroachments,  and  to  remedy  those  that  already 
existed.  It  was  acceded  to  by  alniust  every  nation  of 
Europe.  On  tho  bricking  out  of  the  French  Kovolntion, 
[lursning^  ihe  same  line  of  im^IIov,  she  made  furtlipr  oncnwwji- 
ments.  One  v(  the  nwwt  considerable,  and  wluch  was  scvcri'- 
ly  felt  by  this  coimtry,  was.  an  enlargement  of  articles  oon- 
tnibanii  of  war,  so  as  to  extend  them  to  the  numerous  and 
important  articles  of  bivadytulfs.  Tins  wiis  during  Washing" 
tun's  administration  ;  and  cuiistiluted  the  pnucipul  one  of 
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that  period  of  our  history.  Preparations  were  then  made  to 
appeal  to  anus  for  the  redress  of  so  Berious  an  injury ;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  England's  agreeing  to  make  compen- 
sation for  the  injuries  which  we  had  sustained.  With  such 
spirit  did  our  Government  then  act,  although  the  injury  then 
sustained  dwindles  into  nothing,  compared  with  the  present ; 
and  with  so  little  accuracy  has  a  gentleman  from  New-York 
(Mr.  Grosvenor)  sjioken,  who  not  only  magnified  the  ag- 
gressions of  that  period  above  those  of  the  present,  but 
stated  that  Washington  was  unwilling  to  resort  to  arms  for 
redress.  In  the  present  war  with  France,  her  maritime  and 
commercial  policy  has  hastened  to  its  perfection.  In  the 
year  1805,  it  assumed  an  aspect  most  threatening  to  our 
commerce.  It  fell  on  our  carrj'ing  trade,  at  that  time  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  Be  it  remarked — let  it  l>e  laid 
up  in  your  memory — that  the  old  rule  of  '56,  the  parent  of 
all  these  aggressions,  was  then,  after  many  years,  revived, 
and  made  the  apology  for  premeditated  wrongs.  Just  so 
may  we  expect  the  revoked  orders  to  revive.  Blockades  and 
Oi-ders  in  Coimcil  followed  the  destruction  of  our  carr}'ing 
trade.  They  have  been  too  recent  and  too  severely  felt,  to 
need  a  jiarticular  recital.  Kegotiation  was  tried — negotia- 
tion failed ;  and  the  injuries  continuing,  have  ended  in  the 
present  relation  between  the  two  countries. 

Tlie  English  maritime  and  belligerent  policy  is  not  only 
such  as  I  have  stated  it  to  be,  but  it  is  a  policy  peculiar  to 
her,  and  is  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  interest  and  wish  of  all  other  civilized  na- 
tions to  ameliorate,  or,  if  the  expression  is  justifiable,  to  hu- 
manize belligerent  rights  on  the  ocean.  England  stands  alone. 
To  establish  this  position,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider,  a 
little  more  in  detail,  the  series  of  facts  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  ;  but,  as  I  am  fearful  of  being  tedious,  I  must  check 
my  inclination,  and  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  only. 

A  signal  proof  of  the  peculiar  policy  of  England  may 


Ue  found  in  the  histor)*  of  tbo  armed  ntxitraliUj^  which 
had  for  its  object,  as  already  observed,  Ihe  restriction  of 
some  of  those  i)reten(le(I  Iwlligerent  rights.  KiiMia,  Swe- 
den, Deiinmrk,  Portiigul,  8i»ain,  and  ovrn  Fmtioo,  thnngh 
then  a  belligeruat  power,  acxodtrd  to  it.  Knglnnd  idoiie  ro- 
fuaed.  It  nuy,  howm'cr,  be  said,  tliat  France,  too,  has  often 
oomiuittcd  injurica  on  neutral  tnulc.  The  fact  is  admitted. 
But,  without  wishing  to  apolosfiza  fur  her,  1  conceive  there 
has  been  a  marked  di^ttinction  (anHin<;  ont  of  her  situation) 
between  her  conduct  and  thut  of  England.  The  latter  luia 
flteadily  pursued  a  policy  hr>stile  to  neutral  coniraerco  on  es- 
tahlJMied  principles ;  tlio  fonnor  has  been  irregtUar  in  her 
b<«lilitiefl,  iadlcaiiug  more  of  ]iii£»inn  than  of  system,  llt;- 
hides,  she  has  alwajB  exjiressfil  a  regret  for  her  injuries,  and 
ivpresented  tlieiu,  huwfver  iitijUHti (table,  ns>  intendeil  lo^  coun- 
teract schecues  of  Enplaud. 

Ft  reniaiua  auw  to  pn've  what  is  the  tendcucy  of  the 
Britiitli  maritime  and  commercial  policy ;  and  in  what,  if  nc»t 
counteracted,  it  must  terminate.  Benson  and  the  general 
convenience  of  nations  have  for  centuries  established  cer- 
tain nsages,  by  wliirh  lH*lliiL;;erent  powers  are,  in  many  iii- 
Ktanccs,  rtstmined  fmm  duing  aJl  tlio  injuiy  they  can  to 
etch  other,  from  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  others.  These 
Usages  constitute  the  rightn  cif  nnitnils,  whirh  iirr*,  for  the 
ttMst  port,  well  defined  by  the  many  writers  on  the  laws  of 
riations.  Under  the  cover  of,  what  she  cidls,  lier  belligerent 
and  luaritiuic  rights,  the  object  and  teodeucy  of  the  British 
jwlicy  is,  to  tlirow  oiF  those  restraints  on  the  ocean.  It  is, 
ia  fact,  to  undo  all  that  lia«  been  ilone  in  favor  of  ciriliza- 
tioa  on  that  element,  and  to  return  to  the  lawless  state  of 
barbarous  ages.  It  is  the  interest  of  everj'  other  jiower  to 
restrain  her  within  the  liriiits  nf  the  ancient  burriers  ;  for  if 
they  arc  once  transcended,  there  are  no  limits  but  what  her 
jwwer  or  interest  may  pri'scrilM?,  "NViitnd  conimerop,  as  such, 
i»iU  he  atinihilated.     She  will  judge  aud  decide,  according  to 
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her  pleasure,  what  ia  beneficial  to  her  enemy,  aud  what  tt 
herself.  The  former  will  be  destroyed,  the  latter  spared.  Noi 
u-ill  the  evil  stop  here.  The  waves  of  power  arc  incessantly 
ivasliing  away  the  mounds  tlmt  restrain  them.  The  transi- 
tion is  easy  from  this  boundless  extension  of  her  belligerent 
jwlicy,  to  a  system  of  universal  monopoly,  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war — a  system  which  considers  the  ocean  as  iier  peculiar 
domain. 

I  omitted,  in  its  proper  place,  an  argument  which 
strongly  illustrates  this  part  of  the  subject  ;  I  allude  to  the 
gi*eat  changes  made  in  the  British  courts  of  admiralty. 
Formerly,  they  held  jurisdiction,  like  all  similar  tribunals  in 
other  eountnes,  under  the  laws  of  nations  only.  They  were 
}is  the  creatures  of  those  laws,  and  intended  only  to  carry 
tlieir  rules  into  execution.  Tfiey  were,  of  course,  not  under 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  country  where  they  happened  to 
be  located,  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  rules  of  their  decisions. 
Thus  constituted,  they  were  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  civilization  of  modern  times.  The  whole  of  this  is 
now  reversed.  The  courts  of  admiralty  receive  laws  as  regu- 
larly from  tlie  British  Government,  aa  those  of  Westminster. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  statutes  of  Parliament  pre- 
scribe the  mles  of  decision  to  the  one,  and  the  Orders  in 
Council  to  the  other.  It  is  thus  that  England  legislates  for 
the  ocean,  aud,  consequently,  fur  the  world,  on  that  great 
highway,  and  has  her  proper  tribunals,  with  commensurate 
jurisdiction,  to  carry  into  effect  her  laws.  But  why  should 
I  consume  time  to  prove  her  maritime  policy  ?  Who  is 
there  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  aud  feel  its  effect  ?  You  can- 
not look  towards  her  shores  and  not  behold  it.  You  may 
see  it  iu  her  parUament,  her  prints,  lier  theatres,  and  in  her 
very  songs.  It  is  scarcely  disguised.  It  is  her  pride  and 
boast.  The  nature  of  her  policy  is  then  manifest  and  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  will  be  asked,  liow  can  you  counteract  it  ? 
I  answer,  by  the  measures  now  being  pursued  ;  by  force,  by 
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wai  ;  nut  hy  rtMiiiiiisf  ranee,  not  by  nrgotiatiou,  auJ  still  lees 
by  learing  it  to  itself.  The  nature  of  its  growth  iiKlieatei? 
its  remedy.  It  originated  in  power — has  grown  in  propor- 
tion na  opposing  |)Ower  has  been  removed — and  can  only  be 
restrained  by  power.  Nations  arc,  for  the  most  part,  not  n> 
etraiocd  by  moral  jmnctples,  but  by  fear.  It  is  an  old  max- 
im, tliat  tln?y  have  heads,  but  no  hearts.  They  see  their 
own  interests,  but  do  not  synijmthize  in  the  wrongs  of  otb- 
en.  8neh  is  the  fact  in  rehition  to  England.  When  nen- 
Imls  aro  niuiu'njus  anJ  powurful,  their  rights  an.*,  in  some 
degree,  respected  by  her  ;  whea  fiiw  and  iucousidorable,  de- 
spised. This  last  h«ii  been  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
world  for  the  last  twenty  years.  That  counteract ing  influ- 
ence, that  repulsive  ])ower  by  wlueh  she  was  bouml  to  her 
proi»er  orbit,  has  been  almost  wholly  removed.  TJiia  coun- 
try alone  was  left  to  support  tlic  rij^hts  which  Ix'hm^  to  nen- 
Imli*.  Pcrihins  was  the  coniiiti<»n,  ami  arthious  t]ie  ta^k. 
We  were  not  intimitlatcil.  VVc  stood  ojiposed  to  her  UHiirpa- 
tion,  and,  by  our  spirit  ami  efforts,  have  done  all  in  our  pow- 
er to  save  the  last  vestiges  of  iieutnd  rights,  Enibargrjes, 
non-intercourse,  n<uj-importiitioii,  and,  finally,  war,  were  all 
manly  exertions  to  preserve  the  rights  of  thic,  and  of  nil 
other  nations,  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  British  maritime 
policy. 

But,  say  our  oppnnents,  these  eftbrts  are  vain — and  our 
ocmdition  hopeless.  If  fin,  It  only  remains  tor  us  to  assume 
the  habit  uf  <mr  oonditiim.  Wo  must  submit — Ininihly  sub- 
mit— crave  pardiMi — and  hug  our  chains.  It  i»  not  wip«  to 
provoke,  where  we  cannot  resist.  But  let  us  be  well  astttired 
of  the  hopeless  nature  of  our  condition  before  we  eiidc  into 
submission.  On  what  do  our  opponents  rest  this  despundcnt 
atid  slavibh  belief.*  On  the  riTt^iit  ovuiits  in  Eun>]je  ?  I  ad- 
mit they  are  great,  and  well  calculated  to  impose  on  the 
imagination.  Our  enemy  never  presented  a  more  imposing 
exterior.     Ilia  fortune  is  at  the  flood.     But  I  am  tulmon- 
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ished  by  uuivereal  experience,  that  such  prosperity  is  the 
most  fickle  of  human  conditions.  From  the  flood  the  tide 
dates  its  ebb  ;  from  tlie  meridian,  the  sun  commences  his 
decline.  There  is  more  of  somid  philosophy  than  fiction  in 
the  fickleness  which  poets  attribute  to  fortune.  Prosper- 
ity has  its  weakness — adversity  its  strength.  In  many  re- 
spects our  enemy  has  lost  by  those  very  cbanj^B  w^bich  seem 
to  be  so  much  in  his  favor.  He  can  now  no  more  claim  to 
be  struggUng  for  existence  ;  no  more,  to  be  fighting  the  Imt- 
tles  of  the  world,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The 
magic  cry  of  French  influence,  is  lost.  Htnce  were  drawn 
those  motives  which  stimulatal  her  efibrts  into  fiercest  ac- 
tion, which  united  the  continent  to  her  cause,  and,  in  some 
degree,  damped  the  ardor  of  her  rival  in  power.  Even  here, 
in  this  very'hall,  we  are  not  strangers  to  its  m^c  tones. — 
Ewen  here  the  cry  of  French  influence,  that  baseless  fiction, 
that  phantom  of  faction,  though  now  banislied,  once  often  re- 
sounded. I  rejoice  that  the  spell  is  broken,  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  bind  the  generous  spirit  of  this  country.  The 
minority  can  no  longer  act  under  cover  ;  but  will  be  obliged 
to  defend  their  opposition  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 

It  is  not  in  this  respect  only,  that  our  enemy  has  lost  by 
the  late  events.  The  tremendous  and  exhausting  conflicts 
of  this,  and  the  preceding  campaign,  seem,  at  last,  to  dispose 
the  eontiuental  powers  to  peace.  If  they  have  a  just  con- 
ception of  their  true  interest,  and  are  not  prevented  by  Brit- 
ish gold  and  intrigue,  a  continental  peace  will  ensue.  There 
certainly  is  much  alarm  in  England  ou  the  probability  of 
such  an  event.  Should  it,  fortunately,  be  the  case — should 
the  allies  prove  content  with  their  fortune,  and  France  sub- 
mit to  her  present  limits,  all  Europe  must  speedily  combine 
against  the  British  maritime  i>olicy.  The  great  power  on 
land  being  crushed,  to  use  the  laugut^e  of  our  opponents— 
but  more  properly  being  forced  within  jiroper  limits,  the 
great  monopolist  of  the  ocean  will,  I  tmst,  l)e  the  next  ob- 


jeet  of  foar  and  resistance.  The  princiiJe  of  the  armed  nen- 
trality  is  not,  and  caDOot  bo  furgtitton.  It  exists  cfistintially 
in  the  policy  of  modem  Kurope,  Ever  since  the  discovery 
of  tlie  jxissttge  ixuiiid  tlw  Cape  of  Good  Hnjio,  ftiul  of  this 
couiiueut,  ou  wliicU  we  enjoy  the  pniiul  pre-eminence  of  !«•- 
iug  tbe  firat  ^uat  civilized  power,  a  ^jeat  change  has  been 
gtwlually  working  in  Eiirupe.  Fur  two  ocnturicii,  the  char- 
acter of  that  i*art  of  the  world  lias  Wen  eminently  trading 
uud  couiuierciiil.  Tlio  hahiU  of  every  part  are  formed  mori! 
or  lew  on  thiH  fitale  of  IhJngft.  There  lives  scArcely  a  human 
lieiiig,  fnnn  the  ice  and  snows  of  Siberia  to  the  sunny  jdains 
of  Italy,  who  hai>  not  mnna  liubit,  llio  grattficutiuu  of  which 
depends  on  commerce.  Htince  it  1ih»  bctHinie  an  olijoct  of 
]>ntnary  policy.  The  wars  in  KuiMpe,  fur  many  years  jmst, 
liave,  with  tew  exceptiuus,  been,  more  or  less,  connected  with 
it.  Tl»e  [K>hcy  of  every  court  has  been  to  obtain  commeteial 
supplies  on  the  best  terms,  and,a«  much  a«  jKwsible,  through 
tlte  agency  of  their  own  subjeclfi.  With  ttuch  hnbits  and 
policy,  it  ifl  impossible  they  cnn  boholil  with  iudifl'erenco  the 
monopoly  of  Groat  Britain.  They  will  not  qniotly  sutler 
tlie  common  liigbway  of  nations,  intended  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence fur  the  coumiou  intercixn-se  and  byneUt  of  hU,  to  Ifl- 
converted  into  her  esclusivo  domaiu.  No  ;  tho  ocean  caimot 
become  iiroiw^rty.  Like  light  and  air,  it  is  insusceptible  of 
the  idea  of  property.  Heaven  haa  given  it  to  man  eijually, 
freely,  bountit'uUy ;  and  all  emjiires  attempted  to  be  raised 
on  it,  luuBt  partake  of  tlic  ftcklcnesa  of  its  \nivcs.  A  policy 
90  injurious  to  the  common  intcrestB  of  mankind,  must,  stwn- 
er  or  later,  imile  the  world  against  ber.  For  many  years 
her  encroachments  have  advanced  without  oxciling  much  jea- 
lousy. The  attention  of  all  (he  mxtiona  of  Kurope  boa  lieen 
exclusively  directed  to  tbe  maintenance  of  their  existence, 
luenaucd  by  tho  |Kwer  of  France.  To  preserve  life  was 
more  important  t.l»m  to  ncquire  comfort  ;  wv  lo  R'sist  that 
jiower  was  more  im|>eriuus  than  to  oppose  Knglund.     Libe- 
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]*ated  now  from  fear,  they  will  soon  have  leieure  to  attend  to 
their  interestB.  The  difference  between  our  policy  and  that 
of  other  nations,  in  this  respect,  is  only  in  appearance,  and 
not  in  reality.  Each  acted  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  found  itself.  Attachment  to  France, 
as  proclaimed  by  British  partisans,  formed  no  part  of  our 
policy.  We  wore  safe  from  the  danger  with  which  her  power 
menaced  other  nations.  A  broad  ocean  was  our  immediate 
security.  Wo  resisted  the  power  which  then  and  now  press- 
es on  us,  and  which  will  soon  cause  itself  to  be  felt  and  re- 
sisted by  all.  Should  the  course  of  events  be  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  then  will  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  our  country  be 
imiversally  applauded.  Our  situation  was  trying  and  respon- 
sible. We,  alone,  had  to  sustain  all  the  rights  and  duties 
which  attach  to  the  neutral  character.  We  were  not  intim- 
idated by  its  difficulties.  We  dared,  single-handed  as  we  were, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  favorite  and  obstinate  policy  of 
our  enemy.  The  present  and  temporary  interests  of  commerce 
were  nobly  surrendered  for  its  permanent  advantages.  The 
examj)le  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  its  effect.  But  if,  un- 
fortunately, we  shoiUd  be  left  alone  to  maintain  the  contest ; 
and  if,  in  consequence  (which  may  Grod  forbid),  necessity 
should  compel  us  to  yield  for  the  present,  yet  our  generous 
efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  A  mode  of  thinking,  and 
a  tone  of  sentiment  have  twen  excited,  which  must  stimulate 
to  future  and  more  successful  struggles.  What  we  may  not 
be  able  to  effect  with  eight  millions  of  people,  will  be  done 
with  twenty.  The  great  cause  will  not  be  yielded.  No  ; 
never  !  never  !  We  cannot  renounce  our  rights  to  the  ocean 
which  Providence  has  spread  before  our  doors  ;  nor  will  we 
ever  hold  that,  which  is  the  immediate  gift  of  Heaven,  under 
tlie  license  of  any  nation.  Wo  have  already  had  success 
worthy  of  our  cause.  The  future  is  audibly  pronounced  by 
the  splendid  victories  over  the  Guemere,  Java,  and  Macedo- 
nian.    We  and  all  nations,  arc,  in  them,  taught  a  lesson 
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norer  to  be  forgottea.  Opinion  i&  power.  The  charm  of 
Uritisli  naviil  iuviucibility  is  hmkun. 

In  lliis,  the  only  just  view  of  our  contest,  how  jiitiftil 
Bp|>oar  tlie  objections  of  our  oppunt'iils  !  *  Some  jtecHniory 
dijicidtks  in  Massacluisctis,  tiud  ju  otlier  phices !  Auil 
must  we,  for  them,  reaouncu  our  liistiug  prosperity  bdi.1 
greatnc'M  ?  Hove  we  no  fortitude  ? — no  Bclf-coiniiiund  ? 
Jlufit  we,  like  children,  yield  to  the  impulse  of  present 
pleasure,  however  fatal  ?  If  the  maritime  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts) Ruffer,  let  theui  remember,  that  if  the  war  tilioulJ 
lie  suocea^ful — if  oiu-  future  cammerce  aud  navigation  should 
liB  secured,  they  will  jmrtJike  m<ist  largely  in  the  ailvan- 
conimon  and  great,  ![uloetl,  to  alt,  but  pei.'uliiirly  m  to 
them. 

Suppose  that  our  op]>onent8,  who  object  to  every  thing, 
bad  been  at  the  helm  of  government,  and  that  an  opposite 
lint;  of  jiolicy  had  been  pursued  : — no  embargoes — no  non- 
iutercouree — no  non-importation  acts — no  war — and,  in  fact, 
no  resistance  to  tiie  injuries  and  aggresflions  of  Great  Britain  ; 
who  can  be  ignorant  of  what  would  ha\'o  bcirn  the  conse- 
qnence  ?  They  would  have  multiplied  in  numlter  and  de- 
gree, till  our  commerce  would  have;  bct-ii  annihilated.  Unre- 
aistedj  they  would  have  constituted  future  principleSj  and 
our  ucipiiestrenco  bi-fn  foustrut'd  Into  iiu  acknDwh'dgineut  of 
their  trutli.  Then  would  we  have  felt — what  the  cxj»crience 
of  all  ages  has  taught — that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  maintain, 
than  to  wrest  back  usurped  rights.  Wrongs,  snbnnttcj  to, 
produce  contrary  etlects  in  the  tippi-essor  and  the  oppressed. 
Oppression  strengthens  and  prepares  fur  new  oppression  ; 
submission  debases  to  further  submission.  The  first  wrong, 
by  the  universal  law  of  our  nature,  is  most  easily  re- 
sisted. It  excites  the  greatest  degree  of  untou  aud  indig- 
nation. Let  that  be  submitted  to ;  let  the  consequent 
debasement  and  Kws  of  national  honor  be  felt  ;  and  nothing 
but  the  grinding  bund  of  o|>pa'8siou  can  force  to  rcsistaucc. 
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I  know  not  which  to  pronounce  the  mont  guilty :  the  nation 
tliat  inflicts  a  i\Tong,  or  that  which  quietly  Bubmits  to  it. 
In  other  respects,  the  diflerence  is  marked.  The  former 
may  be  hated,  but  is  respected — at  least  feared  ;  while  the 
latter  is  below  pity,  or  any  other  feeling  of  the  human  heart 
but  sovereign  contempt.  In  submission,  then,  there  is  no 
remedy  :  our  honor  lost ;  our  commerce  under  the  control  of 
our  oppressor ; — what  next  ?  The  hopes  and  fears  (those 
universal  instruments  of  government)  of  the  whole  mercan- 
tile section  of  this  country,  and  all  connected  interests, 
would  be  turned  towards  Great  Britain  ;  for  the  power  of 
legislation  over  our  commerce  would  be  virtually  transferred 
from  the  American  Congress  to  the  King  in  Council.  Need 
I  trace  the  consequence  ?  Need  I  paint  the  corrupt  and 
debasing  influences  ?  The  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun  are 
scarcely  more  clear.  The  very  contempt  which  such  base- 
ness would  excite — -justly  excite — in  our  enemy,  would  in- 
sure our  subjugation.  It  is  impossible  to  allow  any  right, 
much  less  independence,  to  that  which  creeps  and  licks  the 
duet.  Such  is  the  condition  of  our  nature.  We  must  have 
the  spirit  to  resist  wrong,  or  be  slaves.  Such  were  the  alter- 
natives presented  to  our  country,  and  such  would  have 
been  the  result  of  the  opposite  policy,  now  recommended  and 
applauded  by  our  opponents. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  intended  on  this  most  interesting 
new  of  our  cause.  It  has  an  elevation  and  clearness  which 
renders  it  attractive  to  my  mind.  I  love  to  dwell  on  it,  be- 
cause it  imparts  a  steady  and  clear  conviction  of  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  that  course  of  measures,  to  the  adoption  of 
which,  it  is  my  pride  to  have  in  part  contributed.  I  feel 
how  little  interesting  all  the  common  topics  of  opposition 
are,  after  the  view  already  taken.  The  descent  gives  a  shock, 
which  I  know  the  committee  will  partake  with  him  who  is 
addressing  them.  If,  however,  they  will  continue  their  at- 
tention, I  will  offer  a  few  observations  on  a  subject  which 


ha»  made  a  principal  figure  in  the  speeches  of  our  oppuuenU. 
I  nUudc  to  the  character  which  they  gire  to  this  war,  wt 
ofleDKive,  and  not  (klensive.     On  this  poiijt,  I  B|H-iUe  fully 
when  ih©  Army  IJilJ  wiw  under  conwiiorntion.     What  was 
thcu  said,  has  beea  introduced  and  objectal  to  ou  thin  occo' 
sion.     I  tliea  statc-d,  thnt  the  ditference  i»ctwcen  nit  olVciisive 
and  dofoneive  war  coHsiHted  iu  tho  iiiutivij  ami  faiiso.     If,  fur 
instance,  a  war  is  fureed  ou  the  Diitlim  wiiging  it,  liy  the  oji- 
preiuion  of  that  a^iiist  which  it  is  declared,  it.  would  be  de- 
fL^iisive,  liowcvcr  it  ini^ht  be  earned  on;  but  if,  un  the  cou- 
trai-y,    it    orij^iuated   iu   ambiti-ju,    or  any  other   inijirypcr 
motive,  it  wuuld  be  oBensiTe.     This  distiuctiou  is  nut  only 
Bupported  by  reasou,  hut  by  the  declamation  of  our  ojipo- 
neut&     They  have,  fur  almost  two  years,  been  in  tlie  hiibit 
(if  dunuuncing  ofiensive  war.     They,  then,  aelmnwleiigo  that 
tuich  H  war  is  wicked  ;  and  Jiow  cau  it  bear  that  chamcter 
hut  by  it*  tsiuse  ?     It  seemn,  now,  that  they  have  dmnged 
their  giijiiudii.      We   hear  no  more  of  tho  wickeihiesrt  of 
offeuave  war  ;  but,  what  is  most  strange,  all  their  efforts  are 
dirwted  tu  jiroiiX',  that  it  may  be  an  imiouent  imd  virtuous 
thing.     That  nation,  say  they,  ia  enga^^cd  in  an  otl'en^ive 
war,  who  tiiDt  assumes  a  warlike  attitude,     llowcrer  juAt, 
h'jwever  necessary  the  caune,  the  war  is  still  otieiish-e.     lie 
it  so.     I  care  not  for  words.     My  answer  is  decisive.     If  my 
couception  be  just,  that  an  offensive  war  is  to  l>e  tested  by 
the  cause,  I  then  pronouuc«  oure  not  to  be  of  that  character  ; 
but,  if  their  dcKiiitiun  K*  cjirnx't,  iheii  tin  nfTensive  war  may 
be  most  just,  most  virtuous,  anil  nect'ssnry ;  nnd  all  their 
declamation  against  it  is  idle  and  unmeaning  rant.    I  tender 
an  option,  and  care  mtt  which  is  lakeu.     They  who  defend 
a  bad  cause,  act  imprudently  in  ik'scending;  to  paiticidai-g. 
Our  opponents,  by  doin^  so  in  this  case,  have  furnished  the 
best  reply  (^  their  own  arguments. 

On  expatriation  and  rctaJiatiuu  I  will  sny  nothin;;.    The 
hour  is  late,  and  I  feel  myself  somewhat  exhausted.     I  pass 
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tbsm  by  the  moro  cheei-fiilly,  as  the  f^ntleniao  from  Loiiiid- 
ana  (Mr.  Robortsou)  and  tny  ccilleagiio  have  replied  fully 
(o  the  ohjuction  urged  on  tlioso  subjects.  Before  I  proceed 
further,  it  will  b«  Beci'ssary  to  restate  the  prrtpositinna  with 
wliich  I  commenced,  so  that  the  entire  clinin  of  the  argument 
— lnjth  thitt  wljich  hns  already  been  advanced,  and  what 
remains  to  lie  submit tetl^may  be  distinctly  seen. 

It  vrill  be  remembered  that  I  reduced  all  the  arj^umenta 
and  objections  of  our  opponents  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
under  two  general  hea<l((.  First,  that  the  loan  cannot  bo 
hod;  ormuHt  be  obtained,  if  at  all^  at  an  exorbitant  iuttirest. 
Second,  that  if  it  can  be,  still  it  ought  not  to  be  granted, 
because  the  war  is  unjust  and  inexpedient.  I  also  stated, 
that  the  latter  compi'chended  the  assertion  of  the  uijuetico 
ami  inexpediency  of  the  war,  and  the  assumed  inference, 
that,  if  true,  the  minority  would  be  justified  iu  their  oppo- 
sition buth  to  the  bill  and  to  the  war.  On  the  alleged  in- 
jUHtice  and  inexpodioucy  of  tho  war  I  have  presented  my 
npiiiions,  anilj  T  trust,  satisfied  the  committee  that  its  jnslico 
i.s  deiuoiistraUy  clear,  and  its  expediency  unquestionable  ; 
or  rather,  its  necessity  imiwrious,  if  the  preservation  of  the 
indeiwndenee  of  the  country  constitutes  political  necesKity. 

But  is  it  justifiable  to  withhold  tho  l^tan,  even  admitting 
the  war  to  be,  as  alleged  by  our  oppunents,  unjust  and  inex- 
pedient ?  This  is  the  question  now  prujtosed  ti»  be  discussed. 
It  contains  the  practical  consequence  of  all  that  has  been 
said  in  opposition.  Few  pri:i  posit  ions  involve  principles  so 
deeply  connected  with  the  lasting  prosperity  of  oiu"  repul*- 
licaii  inalitutions  ;  and,  in  rt^i^anl  to  which,  conseipiently,  it 
is  more  necessary  to  think  correctly.  Krror  here  cannot  be 
indifferent.  A  false  mode  of  thinking  must  endanger  the 
cxisienec  i>f  the  ii^pubUc.  I  must,  then,  again  entn.'at  the 
iitteutivc  and  deliberate  audieucc  of  tho  committee,  while 
I  offer  my  opinions  and  reasons  on  so  inl<.'resting  a  subject. 

In  considering  tho  question, — how  far,  in  a  war,  thought 
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lit  lie  imjust  or  improper  by  any  portion  of  tho  people,  they 
wouM  Iw  warmiited  in  tlieir  opptwitioii,  after  it  is  constitu- 
tiomilly  (.loi'larwl, — T  sliall  leave  out  of  \ivw  micli  as  involve 
extreme  or  fljigmnt  iujustice.  A  wur,  iuiiiii>u«  ur  sucrilugiuus, 
catmot  be  governed  by  tlie  gt;ucr«l  ruk-a  which  api'lv  to  or- 
dinary cases.  At  least,  it  is  nut  ueceHpry  for  me  tu  cuusider 
such  extreme  ca»es,  as  none  can  impute  Hueh  a  character  to 
the  present. 

I  have  ftlrejidy  stated  that  tho  sum  propoBcd  to  be  raiseii 
by  this  bill,  is  iiidlspensftbly  iiwcKsary  to  mei?t  the  ex|ienBe» 
of  the  enHuing  year;  ami  that,  if  it  is  withheld,  it  mu»t 
communicate  a  iatal  shock  to  public  credit.  In  that  event, 
not  only  the  iiivtt«i*>u  of  Caniula  would  lie  prevented,  which 
8omo  geutleuien  state  tu  ho  tlu-ir  ubjeet,  but  the  whole  ajxT- 
atioDS  of  the  war — even  vicwud  an  defensive  in  the  strictesft 
sense — woiUd  be  abauduned.  OlBcerti  and  soldiers  will  no 
more  serve  in  our  pnrrisons  than  in  Canada  without  pay.  It 
is  idle  tu  talk  of  only  preventing  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's 
pro\-inces  by  withholding  the  loan.  Nor  can  gentlemen  be 
serioui^.  They  have  opposed  every  attempt  to  raise  suppllcf, 
iu  whatever  shape  it  lias  appeared.  They  appear  tu  Imj  buld 
in  facing  bankruptcy.  liut  have  they  reflected  on  the  dis- 
astniUfl  effects  of  their  efforts,  should  they  be  successful  ? 
Tho  old  and  recent  crediture  of  the  Guvcmiuent,  the  anny, 
the  navy, — which  they  boast  of  cheriBliing, — in  a  woitl,  everj- 
individual  would  feci  the  calnmity  ;  for  private,  nr)  less  than 
public  crwlit  would  partake  of  the  shock.  I  lun  wholly  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  on  what  principle  of  expediency,  policy, 
or  monility,  such  conduct  can  be  justified.  Surely  it  is  not 
a  self-fvidont  proposition,  that,  because  the  war  is  simply 
imjust  and  inexpedient,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  minority,  there- 
furc,  I  hey  have  a  right  to  involve  the  country  in  ruin,  and 
place  it,  bound  as  a  nujipliant,  at  tho  feet  of  a  haugliTy 
oaemy.  They,  then,  ought  to  state  some  intelligible  and 
satigiactorj-  principle  un  which  this  cunduct  may  be  justitied. 
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I  }iave  Kn^bl  with  attcntiun,  but  havu  not  fuund,  the  sem* 
jtaDce  of  such  aa  oue.  On  tho  cuntrary,  all  the  aualogiea 
of  |)ri%-»t0  life,  as  mtU  o8  of  reason,  furbid  and  condemn  the 
conduct  o£  our  opponents.     Suppose  a  father  to  do  some  act, 

which,  in  the  opuiiou  of  a  son,  is  not  utrictly  just  ur  proper, 
by  which  he  becomes  involved  in  a  contest  with  a  stranger, 
would  the  son  be  justified  i:i  taking  yiavt  iiguinst  hiin  ?  How 
miicli  lew,  tlien,  can  any  party  be  iu  opposition  to  their 
country  in  a  war  with  aunlher  nation  ?  for  it  8tand«  in  the 
place  of  the  common  jmreut  of  all ;  and  wimprehends,  t*  use 
the  language  of  a  memK'r  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston), 
"  «;/  th:  chantks  of  life." 

But  what  must  be  thought  of  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  tht!  minority,  when  I  state  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  for  which  this  bill  is  intended  in 
part  to  provide,  bos  been  incurred  by  their  votes  as  much  as 
by  those  of  the  majority  ?  1  hold  in  my  bauds  the  journal 
of  the  tirst  sesaion'of  the  Twelfth  Congress;  by  which  it 
appeai-fi,  that  the  llcjiort  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Wiis  supjxirted  not  only  by  tiie  votes  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  but  by  a  decided  majority  on  the  other.  The  report 
I'lidi'd  in  nu'innmonding  h!x  ri'^rtolutioiis  to  tho  luloption  of 
Ilii"  ilfjuso : — To  fill  up  tliK  iilil  establishment  ;  to  mjse  ten 
thoiiHiLiuI  additional  troops;  to  inca'aso  the  navy  ;  to  provide 
fi>r  calling  out  the  militia  ;  and  to  aufhorizo  the  arming  of 
irrivate  vessels.  On  the  tirst  of  these,  there  was  a  minority 
of  eleven  votes  only  :  so  uoiinimous  was  tliis  House  at  that 
time  I  On  some  of  the  others,  it  is  true,  it  wiw  morv  am- 
siduruble  ;  but  all  met  with  the  8up]iort  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side.  What  ought  to  be  particularly  nott-d  is,  tliat 
when  the  Seuatc  and  this  House  disagreed  on  the  second 
rusolutiun, — to  raise  an  additiunal  number  of  regular  troops, 
the  turmer  supporting  twenty-five  tlutusand  men,  and  the 
latter,  at  first,  ten  thousand  men,  the  Senate's  proposition, 
increasing  tho  number,  was  passed  1^  the  votes  of  the  mi* 
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nority.  The  leading  men  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  at 
that  time — among  whom  was  a  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, well  known  in  this  country  (Mr.  Quincy),  and  another 
from  New- York,  of  great  influence  (Mr.  Emraot),  and  many 
whom  I  now  behold — voted  for  the  report.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  turn  down  the  pages  where  the  respective  votes 
are  recorded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  member  who  may 
desire  to  see  them.  With  what  countenance  can  our  oppo- 
nents, then,  withhold  the  euppKes  for  expenses  incurred  by 
their  own  votes  ?  Will  they  say  that  they  knew  ni.it  tlie 
object  of  the  report  ?  Miserable  the  excuse — and  such  as 
it  18,  not  founded  on  fact.  War  with  Great  Britain  was  un- 
equivocally announced ;  and  even  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
now  80  hateful  to  them,  was  distinctly  avowed.  Was  their 
object  to  embarrass,  and,  finally,  to  put  the  majority  out  of 
power  ?  Will  they  dare  to  make  an  avowal  so  disgraceful 
to  their  party  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  necessity  of  the  war 
was,  at  that  time,  almost  universally  acknowledged  ;  and,  as 
to  its  justice,  no  one  doubted  it.  Its  injustice  was  an  inven- 
tion of  a  period  long  subsequent.  It  is  thus  that  consistency, 
no  less  than  reason,  ought  to  check  the  minority  in  their 
opposition,  and  to  induce  them  to  unite  with  us  to  carry  on 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue. 

I  would  bo  glad  to  know  what  limits  our  opponents  have 
prescribed  to  their  opposition.  If  the  supplies  may  be  with- 
held because  the  war  is  unjust  and  improper  in  their  opinion, 
will  not  the  same  reason  justify  every  species  of  resistance, 
both  in  and  out  of  this  House  ?  If  the  public  faith  solemnly 
plighted — if  the  happiness  of  the  country,  are  no  checks  to 
opposition,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  laws  or  the  constitution 
should  be.  Let  some  intelligible  limitation  be  prescribed. 
I  see  none — -to  me  it  appears  lawless.  I  know  it  will  be 
8aid,^Is  all  opposition  to  be  proscribed  ?  Is  none  justi- 
fiable ?     We  proscribe  nothing.     We  propose  no  law, — no 

restraint  on  the  conduct  of  the  minority.     We  appeal  to  the 
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virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the  community  only.  On  the 
people  must  finally  fall  the  ruinous  effects  of  erroneous  and 
dangerous  principles.  If  our  liberty  be  lost,  theirs  will  be 
the  cost.  Our  constitution  supposes  a  degree  of  good  sense 
and  virtue  in  them  adequate  to  self-government.  If  the 
fact  be  not  so,  our  system  of  government  is  founded  in  error. 
They,  only,  can  arrest  the  effects  of  dangerous  opposition. 
^Vhat  they  permanently  condemn  will  meet  with  no  support 
here. 

How  far  the  minority  in  a  state  of  war,  may  justly 
oppose  the  measures  of  Government,  is  a  question  of  the 
greatest  delicacy.  On  the  one  side,  an  honest  man,  if  he 
believe  the  war  to  be  unjust  or  unwise,  will  not  disavow  his 
opinion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  upright  citizen  will  do 
no  act,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  war,  to  put  his  country 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  It  is  this  double  aspect  of  the 
subject  which  indicates  the  course  that  reason  approves. 
Among  oureelves,  at  home,  we  may  contend  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  requisite  to  give  the  reputation  and  arms  of  the 
republic  a  superiority  over  its  enemy,  it  is  the  duty  of  all, 
the  minority  no  less  than  the  majority,  to  support.  Like 
the  system  of  our  State  and  General  governments, — within, 
they  are  many, — to  the  world  but  one, — so  it  ought  to  be 
with  parties  : — among  ourselves,  we  may  divide, — but  in 
relation  to  other  nations,  there  ought  to  be  only  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  some  cases  it  may  possibly  be  doubtful,  even 
to  the  most  conscientious,  how  to  act.  This  is  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  community  on  the 
subject  of  war. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  an  observation  made 
by  a  gentleman  from  North  CaroHna  (Mr.  Gaston),  con- 
nected with  this  view  of  the  subject.  Speaking  of  the 
reduction  of  Canada,  he  observed,  that  his  judgment  and 
foehngs  were  at  variance  ;  that  when  he  consulted  the 
former,  he  believed  our  efforts  woidd  he  unsuccessful ;  buv 
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when  the  latter,  his  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  country 
led  him  to  hope  for  success.  I  do  not  allude  to  this  observa- 
tion with  a  view  to  point  out  any  contradiction  between  it  and 
his  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  ;  though  T  thint  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  them.  My  object  is  to  make 
an  open  acknowledgment  to  him,  for  what  I  think  the 
commencement  of  a  more  correct  mode  of  thinking  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  good  wishes  ; 
and  for  that  expressed  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of  Canada. 
I  know  it  does  not  contain  an  approbation  of  the  attempted 
conquest ;  but  it  comports  with  the  conduct  of  a  good 
citizen, — since  the  attempt  is  deteiihined  on  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities, — to  wish  it  well.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  honest  opposition  ;  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  so  extended  as  to  influence  the  general  conduct  of  the 
minority.  It  is  thus  we  may  divide  among  ourselves,  and 
the  national  strength  be  left  unimpaired.  For  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  members  of  the  minority,  who  assert  there 
is  no  loss  of  strength  by  their  opposition.  We  are  asked  by 
them,  "  Why  have  you  not  effected  your  object  ?  You  com- 
mand the  purse  and  the  sword  of  the  country^  and  can  order 
whatever  is  necessary  to  he  done.  I  answer  : — Because  we 
have  not  your  good  wishes.  This  only  can  add  heart  to 
heart.  Government,  it  is  true,  can  command  the  arm  and 
hand,  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  nation  ;  but  these  are 
powerless — ^nerveless,  without  the  concurring  good  wishes  of 
the  community.  He  who,  in  estimating  the  strength  of  a 
people,  looks  only  to  their  numbers  and  physical  force,  leaves 
out  of  the  reckoning  the  most  material  elements  of  power 
— xmion  and  zeal.  Without  these,  the  former  ia  inert  matter. 
Without  these,  a  free  people  is  degraded  to  the  miserable 
rabble  of  a  despotism  ;  but  with  these,  they  are  irresistible. 
The  same  gentleman  made  an  assertion  wliich  I  am  bound 
to  contradict.  He  asserted,  without  attempting  to  prove, 
that  this  House  has  degenerated  into  a  mere   registering 
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body  of  executive  edictB,  A  senao  of  decorum  prevente  m* 
from  sjioalting  of  the  charge  with  merited  severity.  I  will 
not  meet  the  assertion  with  arg;iimcnts,  but  assertion.  It  is 
coey  toaeeert,  but  blow  and  difficult  to  prove  ;  It  were  boiM>- 
leHB  to  DppoBQ  the  Intlcr  to  the  former ; — tho  creeping  ]>ace 
of  the  one  ia  no  niutcli  far  tlic  wjuf^cd  rapidity  of  the  other. 
I  thou  assert,  tbitt  wliat  tlie  gi.'ntleiuau  has  said  is  untrue  in 
fact. 

[Iki-o  Mr.  G.  Piitered  into  some  expIniiBtion,  unci  denied  tJie  uw 
of  tLo  woni  "  w^w'"**"?  " ;  anJ  comOmicfl  I5  wi*Uing  to  know,  in 
wli:il.  si:niw  Mr.  O,  u^Oil  iJiu  Vfunl,  untrue. 

Mr.  C  Haid,  siiniily  as  implying,  thrit  ilio  fatl  ta  not  us  Mr.  (». 
hUitud;  aail  iJiat  be  lutd  too  iiiucb  I'cspwi.  tW  him  to  have  u»ed  it  id 
ftiiy  otlier  Bcn*e.     Ho  tlien  proceeded,] 

Some  nr^mnents  and  obticrvatious  of  mine  on  a  former 
occasion,  iii  regonl  to  the  nature  andehHractcr  of  opposition, 
have,  in  tliis  debate,  called  forth  rophes  from  many  of  the 
tninonty,  and  particularly  from  the  gentleman  just  alluded 
to.  He  asserted  that  a  majority  might  ajso  he  a  faction,  and 
citin-^  the  Federaltitt  in  proof  of  thitt  poititiou,  stated  tlie  ad- 
ilitiiinai  fact,  thiit,  when  it  is  on<?,  it  is  far  more  dangerous 
thiiii  a  taetiouK  minority.  If  the  guntlemao  liml  been  more 
attentive,  he  would  have  found  that  there  was  nothing  in  my 
ai^inionts  to  coutradiut  tliu  position  taken  in  the  Fedomlist. 
\V)kiLt  I  said  was  in  reply  ;  and  was  intended  to  refute  the 
iu>itt.Tliiin  of  our  oppments  on  that  oceosioD — tliat  all  the 
iiiisfurtunes  and  miseries  of  free  States  originated  in  tho 
l>hindLT8  and  folly  of  nuijorities.  Tho  error  of  litis  quuioD  I 
then  Bufficieully  exposed,  both  by  experience  and  reason.  It 
luLs  found  no  advocate  ou.  tlus  occtiaiou.  X  will  not  again 
i-epeat  the  reasons  ;  but  simply  restate — that  opposition,  iu 
fi-ee  States^  is  strongly  iucliticd  to  degenerate  into  n  struggle 
for  power  nud  ascendency,  in  which  attachment  to  party 
becomes  stronger  tliuu  attachment  to  countr}*.  This  opiuiou, 
I  conceive,  is  in  controvert  ibly  established  ;  in  fact,  its  truth 
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u  but  too  manifest  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  character 
of  man,  or  are  acquainted  ^rith  his  history.  On  the  other 
liaad^  I  feci  no  disi>osition  to  deny  that  the  roajoiity  may, 
possibly,  become  factious — that  is,  cense  to  consult  the  gen- 
eral interest.  I  claimed  no  jieculiar  exenoptioa  for  them — it 
made  no  port  of  my  argument — I  stateii  principles,  hut  left 
their  application  to  the  gootl  soneo  of  the  community.  Much 
le«8  do  I  feci  disjiaswl  to  Lxuiti-st  the  ptisition  that,  if  siitjh  a 
majority  could,  and  shoidd,  by  any  misfurtunc,  exiot  in  this 
cmmtry,  it  would  bo  more  dangerous  than  a  factious  minority. 
I  cannot  doubt,  for  instance,  tliat  if  the  present  minority 
could  be  swelled  into  a  mjijority  by  the  addition  of  one-third 
more  to  their  ranks,  nud  that  they  should,  when  in  |K>wer, 
retain  all  the  principles  wluch  I  hear  them  daily  mlvancc  in 
this  H0U80,  they  would  not  only  Im  more  dang;ep:)n8  than  they 
now  arc — when  their  power  is,  to  di\*idc  and  diKtrnct ;  but 
lliat  it  would  be  the  greatest  cahimity  that  could  bcGdl  our 
country. 

A  very  miportant  \iew  of  the  fiubjcct  yet  lemaiiiB  to  bo 
]ire6eiitcd  to  the  c»>nmnttce ;  but  I  fear  tho  hour  is  too 
late,  and  I  am  too  mueh  exhausted  to  enter  as  fully  into  it 
nsit  deserves.  The  topic  alluded  to  ia — the  effects  of  this 
war ;  wliich  lias  been  pronounced  so  ruinous  by  our  opponents. 
Oa  examimitiou,  strong  reasona  will  be  found  for  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  daily  jiroducinj;  the  most  solid  and  lasting  advan- 
tages to  the  community. 

It  has  alreatiy  liberated  uk  from  that  dread  of  British 
power,  which  was  Blmo«t  universal  Wforc  the  declaration  of 
mr.  If  we  have  done  little  againet  our  enemy,  he  has  done 
still  less  against  us.  Whtit  the  state  of  public  feeling  was  ou 
tliis  jtoint,  may  be,  in  aomu  dt^rce,  iufurred  from  the  debates 
in  this  House  before  the  declaration  of  war.  I  cannot  but 
express  my  surprise  at  an  nssertion  of  a  gentlemen  from 
Virginia  (ilr.  Shefley),  that  all  his  fears  and  predictions  had 
been  realised.     Has  he  idiuidy  fi>rgotten   tho  H|ieeches  in 
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which  he  and  his  friends  })ortrayed  the  effects  of  the  war  in 
glowing  and  terrific  colore  ?  Rebellion,  civil  war,  prostrated 
liberty,  and  conflagrated  towns,  all  mingled  in  one  horrid 
group.  (Mr.  Sheffey  here  explained.)  It  seems  that  the 
gentleman  has  availed  himself  of  the  usual  privilege  of  po- 
litical prophets.  If  events  turn  out  any  thing  like  their 
predictions,  they  are  elaiwed  as  fulfilments;  but  if  entirely 
the  opposite,  tliey  are  explained  away. 

There  is  no  one  who  hears  me,  but  will  acknowledge, 
that  the  dread  of  England  was  great  .ind  genei-aL  Her 
jjower  over  our  hopes  and  our  fears  was  too  great  for  our 
complete  independence,  and  but  illy  comported  with  the 
steady  pursuit  of  our  own  peculiar  interests.  From  this  state 
the  war  has  liberated  us,  I  hope  for  ever. 

We  have  also  acquired,  in  some  degree,  and  are  prc^res- 
sively  acquiring,  what  to  me  appears  indispensable  in  tlie 
present  state  of  man  and  the  world — military  skill  and  means, 
combined  with  the  tone  of  thinking  and  feeling  necessary  to 
their  use.  Occasional  privations  are  always  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  defence  of  national  rights,  and  the  habits  neces- 
sary to  meet  them  with  fortitude  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. I  know  how  much  this  country  is  attached  to  peace 
and  quiet  industry.  I  know  how  delightful  repose  and  safety 
are  to  our  nature.  But  universal  experience,  and  the  history 
of  those  nations  witli  whom  we  are  necessarily  connected, 
forbid  me  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  dream,  that  any  degree 
of  prudence  or  justice  on  our  part  can  render  such  a  state 
perpetual.  The  ambition  of  a  single  nation  can  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  world.  We  must,  then,  submit  to  the  in- 
scrutable law  of  our  nature,  which  forbids  the  hope,  in  this 
world,  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  enjoyment.  We  must, 
also,  as  prudent  men,  rejoice  in  the  acquisition  of  those  na- 
tional qualities  necessaiy  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  war  when 
unavoidable.  Connected  with  this  subject,  I  rejoice  to  be- 
hold the  amazing  growth  of  our  manufacturing  interest.     I 
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regret  that  I  cannot  present  ray  thoughts  fully  on  this  un- 
jwrtaut  subject.  It  will  more  than  indemnify  the  country 
for  all  of  its  losses.  I  believe  no  country,  however  valuable 
its  staples,  can  reach  a  state  of  great  and  permanent  wealth, 
without  the  aid  of  manufactures.  Reason  and  experience, 
I  conceive,  support  this  jTOsition.  Our  internal  strength  and 
means  of  defence  are,  by  them,  greatly  increased.  War, 
when  forced  on  us  hereafter,  will  find  us  with  ample  means  ; 
and  will  not  be  productive  of  that  distressing  vicissitude 
which  follows  it,  where  the  industry  of  the  country  is  founded 
on  commerce,  and  (^iculture  dependent  on  foreign  markets. 
Even  our  commerce,  in  the  end,  will  partake  of  the  benefits. 
Rich  means  of  exchange  with  all  the  world  will  be  furnished 
to  it ;  and  the  country  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition  to 
extend  to  it  efficient  protection.  I  have  merely  suggested 
the  topics  for  argument  on  this  important  branch  of  our 
lK)litical  economy ;  and  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope, 
that,  on  some  future  occasion,  they  will  receive  a  suitable 
discussioa 
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On  the  repeal  of  the  Embai'go  and  Non-Importation 
Act,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
April  6th,  1814. 

[Note. — April  4th,  1814.  The  unfinished  business  being  postpon- 
ed with  that  riew,  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  reported  a  Bill,  "  To  repeal  an  Act  laying  an  era- 
bai^  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  much  of  any  act  or  acts,  as  prohibits  the  importation  of 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ttc,"  which  liaving  been  twice  read. 
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was  refened  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Mr.  Wright  of  Mary- 
land objected  to  this  reference,  because,  the  Bill  coupled  two  objects, 
which  ought  to  bo  kept  separate;  and  moved  a  recommittal  to  the 
aame  committee,  with  instructiona  to  report  two  separate  bills.  This 
motion  was  overruled  by  tlie  Speaker,  and  tlie  question,  on  referring 
the  Bill  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  carried  by  a  large  major- 
ity. On  Wednesday,  April  0th,  the  IIouso  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Whole  on  this  Bill,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  made  the  following 
speech  in  support  of  it.  There  were  numerous  amendments  offered 
which  were  negatived,  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
passed  tlie  next  day,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  37.1 

In  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  embraced  by  the  bill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  nature  and  cbaracter  of  the  war  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  engaged.  It  is,  as  has  been  emphatically  and  correctly 
stated,  a  war  for  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights ;  and  such 
must  be  the  character  of  every  war  in  which  we  may  engage. 
We  are  so  far  removed  from  European  contests,  that  we  shall 
never  enter  into  the  struggles  for  continental  power  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  Not  that  we  should  be  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  events  in  Europe — because  the  changes 
there  may  have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  affairs  and  in- 
terests of  tliis  country  ;  but  the  interest  we  feel  in  them  is 
not  of  such  a  character,  as  to  make  us  a  primary  party  in 
any  of  their  contests.  But  one  circumstance  always  accom- 
panying European  struggles,  will,  more  or  less,  involve  the 
rights  of  this  country.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  British 
commercial  or  maiitime  policy,  which,  in  its  effects,  tends  to 
destroy  the  free  trade  of  this  country,  and  also  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  our  seamen.  In  tlus  point  of  view,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  that  wo  should  duly  reflect  on  the 
character  of  the  present  contest,  to  decide  wliat  part  this 
country  ought  to  act,  and  what  principles  should  now  govern 
our  conduct. 

The  policy  of  Britain,  which  is  to  contract  and  limit  neu- 
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tml  rights,  and  which  if  Qot  resisted  uiuEt  aunihilatc  them, 
will  always  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  United  States.  But 
that  policy  will  not  stop  here  ;  it  will  aftect  tho  interests  of 
erery  country  in  Eim^pe,  and  place  them,  ninre  or  loss,  on 
the  side  of  this  countrj-  in  resistance  to  it.  It  then  becoiuea 
a  matter  of  policy  to  unite  tltoBe  countrieSj  intoreetwl  in  the 
caiitie  of  free  trade,  in  tlie  stnij^i^lo  which  we  are  ^lhlig^^d  to 
malcc  againttb  the  usurpation.^  of  the  enemy.  In  tins  point 
of  view,  tho  most  liberal  and  generous  policy  ought  to  b«' 
pursued  by  u»  as  to  llie  other  countries  of  Eurujie,  and  por- 
tieukrly  to  the  groat  Northern  jwwere  of  Swedeu  and  Rus- 
sia, But  it  may  be  said,  our  ]>aat  measures  contradict  this 
leading  principle  of  policy.  1  think  not.  The  restrictive 
systeia  sprang  from  an  unusual  Htntt^  of  things  :  it  was  a  pa- 
cific policy  arising  frrtm  tho  extnuirtHnary  state  of  the  world, 
at  the  time  we  emliarked  in  it ;  and,  of  course,  was  a  tempo- 
rarj',  rather  than,  a  pcnnntient  policy.  On  looking  buck  to 
its  origin,  gentlemen  will  ficiil  it  to  he  Ruch  as  I  liavc  elated. 
It  originated  at  a  nioment  when  every  power  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Eunjpe  wtus  arrayed  against  Great  Britain,  and  not  one 
of  them  waa  then  interested  in  the  support  or  defence  of  neu- 
tral rights.  There  was  scarcely  a  port  in  Europe,  which,  at  the 
cammenccment  of  our  restrictive  system,  was  at>t  occluded  to 
British  commerce.  In  this  state  of  tilings  the  ITuitcd  States,  in 
order  to  avoid  war  (not  having  taken  the  resolution,  at  that 
time,  to  declare  war),  resorted  to  the  restrictive  system — rcsort- 
ei.l  to  it  leeauso  tho  extraordinary  stateof  the  European  world 
|ireficnted  apros]>ect,  that  tho  strong  presHure  of  this  system  on 
Great  Britain  might  save  the  country  fiwrn  the  contest  into 
wMch  we  have  since  been  reluctantly  dmwn.  Such  waa  the 
characterof  the  Knibargo  mea^un',  originating  from  the  posture 
of  the  world  at  tliat  day,  when  it  was  reanrtcd  to  without  the 
prospect  of  ita  producing  an  impression  on  neutral  powers— for 
there  were  thenno  neutrals.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that  in  this 
view  of  the  restrictive  eystetnj  it  ought  to  have  terminated 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  To  bo  candid,  that  was 
my  opinion  ;  and  when  a  motion  was  made  by  a  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Richardson)  to  that  effect,  I  advo- 
cated it  on  the  ground,  that  the  restrictive  policy  was  opposed 
to  the  war.  That  motion  was  not  successful ;  but  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only, — so  many  members  of 
the  republican  party  agreeing  with  me  in  that  opinion,  as 
almost  to  have  carried  the  question  at  that  time.  But  why 
was  the  system  not  then  terminated  ?  The  reasons  will  be 
obvious  to  all  who  revert  to  the  circumstances  of  the  period. 
The  state  of  the  world  which  originally  induced  us  to  adopt 
the  system — which  gave  great  enei^y  to  it,  remained  un- 
changed. All  Europe  was  still  occluded  to  British  commerce  ; 
the  war  between  Russia  and  France  had  not  then  broken  out — 
Russia  had  not  then  opened  her  ports  to  British  commerce. 

This,  then,  is  the  governing  motive  which  prevented  the 
repeal  of  tliat  system.  Had  the  state  of  the  world  been 
then  what  it  now  is  ;  had  all  the  European  world,  France 
excepted,  been  open  to  British  commerce  ;  had  there  existed 
neutral  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  power  and 
influence ; — had  this  state  of  tilings  then  existed,  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  from  the  small  majority 
against  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  the  restrictive  system  would 
have  been  terminated  by  the  war.  As  to  my  own  views  of 
the  system,  I  thought  it  ought  to  have  terminated  in  war 
earlier  than  it  did.  In  this  respect  I  disagreed  with  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  with  whom  I  then  voted. 
They  wished  for  neither  war  nor  restriction. 

But  let  us  now  attend  to  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
Wliat  is  the  condition  of  England  ?  As  between  us  and 
Great  Britain,  there  are  many  nations  of  great  power 
now  in  a  neutral  condition  :  Russia,  Sweden,  all  Germany, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Spain  (for  even  she  may  be  considered 
neutral),  and  perhaps  Holland.    Under  the  entire  change  of 
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tlie  CLrcumstanccs  of  Euinjic,  ouj^hl  not  tlie  restrictive  system 
to  t«numatc  ?  Indubitably — iudubitably  ; — ^because  all  the 
rca*>u8  wliiuli  justified audrc'comuieudcd  itscoutimumce  have 
now  ceased.  It  was  originally  rceortcil  to  as  a  puciUu  ineusuix'. 
WorhaWng  been  declared,  as  a  war  measure  it  was  coiitiuued 
— lis  a  measure  of  force,  because  allKurope  was  shut  against 
our  enemy.  All  Kurojie  l)eing  now  open  to  her,  that  reason 
liaa  ceased.  SupjMtse  wq  j-iei'eist  in  the  measure.  Does  any 
one  believe  that  Kngland  will  feel  it*  efl'ects  as  site  did  when 
the  continent  was  shut  ?  Certainly  not,  But  In  addition 
to  tliig  consideration,  the  fiwt  iti,  lliut  we  are  now  conteudint; 
for  &ce  trade,  and  ought  to  propitiate,  as  much  as  pos«ble, 
every  nation  which  bus  the  same  interest  as  ourselves  in  its 
waiutenauec :  iu  one  word,  it  is  our  iuteix^t  to  attach  the 
fiiendship  of  Kussia,  Swedeu,  Denmark,  Holland,  luid  of  all 
nations  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  free  trade,  to  our  cause. 
1  hiive  a  strong  improBsion,  that  if  we  open  our  ports  to 
them,  and  the  luuritime  usurjtations  of  iJrituiu  cuutinue, 
they  will,  in  time,  make  common  cause  with  the  United 
States ;  that,  in  time,  their  weight  will  be  thrown  into  the 
scale  with  us  to  ctamteract  her  xjolicy.  It  will  not  Ijo  ileco- 
hina  or  wise  for  the  United  States,  standing  tip  for  the  freedom 
of  trade,  to  puraue  &  course  of  policy  calcuhiled  to  irri- 
tate those  nations  with  wliuiu  they  inny  have  common  c-ause. 
^^1lat  said  tlie  Kmpcrorof  Uussia  in  ndation  to  nur  war  with 
Britain,  when  appriHed  of  it  ?  He  expressed  his  solieitude 
for  the  trade  with  America,  and  regretted  that  our  dillercnce 
with  Great  iiritoiu  would  interrupt  it.  This  sentiment  lie 
expressed  at  the  moment  when  France  and  her  allies  wnv 
marching  against  him,  and  he  did  not  know  liow  soon  they 
would  plant  their  standai-d  in  his  capital.  That  sentiment 
must  have  still  greater  influence  with  him  now,  wlien  his 
enemy  is  rcix-lled.  The  same  feeling  which  goronicd  the 
Emperor  of  Utissia  iu  this  reKpect,  must,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  govern   every  nation  on  the  continent  of  £uro]>e, 
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whose  interests  are  the  Rame.  In  the  proposition  which  ha* 
been  made  to  France  on  th?  part  of  the  allit^a,  a  fioHcitiulo 
has  liCfu  eviiicoil  on  this  siiliject,  which,  iC  this  country  shows 
a  ilisposition  to  extend  the  bcnefitR  of  its  commerce  to  the 
Eiiropeaa  continent,  must  have  weight  in  the  British  cabi- 
net. We  ought  never  to  foi^et  the  rvusons  which  forced  ns 
into  war.  Anxious  to  inaintaiu  our  noutml  position,  and 
enjoy  the  bencfila  of  neutral  trade,  we  for  ycare  closed  our 
eyes  to  the  aggressions  ou  the  jiart  of  the  eni-niy  ;  sufferance 
on  our  part  provoked  only  IVirthor  injury*,  which  forced  us  to 
arma  iu  defence  of  neuti-al  rii^hts  and  free  trade.  Under 
tiiis  view  of  the  subject,  I  hupe  this  committee  will  duly  ai>- 
preciate  the  necossity  of  couciliatiug  those  nations,  whoeo 
ititerests  are  now  the  same  as  ours  ;  with  whom  we  have  now 
some  trade,  which,  iu  future,  may  be  expected  to  be  greatly 
extended. 

But  it  may  he  said,  England  will  not  permit  this  trade. 
To  what  ft  situation  will  she  then  be  reduced  t  to  an  alter- 
native the  mnsfc  awkward  oiid  perplexing  :  she  must  either 
keep  up  her  present  mere  oniieing  or  pajtor  blockade  of  otir 
sea-coast  to  prevent  tho  entrance  of  those  netilrals,  or  modify 
her  system  iu  favor  of  nil  iieutmlfi.  Will  not  a  persistence 
in  her  present  uuluwfi.il  system  of  blockade  aud  capture  at 
Bca  of  ueutnU  vessels  destined  for  tho  United  States,  irritate 
and  vex  those  nations,  and  detach  them  from  her  cause  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  modifies  her  ^tem  of  blockade  in 
their  favor,  we  may  carrj-  on  a  luiTative  trade  to  the  conti- 
nent nf  Europe,  not  beneficial  to  England,  but  very  much  so 
to  the  United  States.  Tho  very  option  which  will  thus  bo 
presented,  will  embarrass  the  British  cabinet,  and  have  a 
stronger  tendency  to  produce  peace,  than  ten  years*  continu- 
anco  of  the  present  system,  when  the  ]>rospoct  of  its  produ- 
cing any  preeeure  lias  become  so  very  faint.  I  ask  gentlemea 
on  the  same  side  of  tho  Houso  with  myself,  whether,  if  the 
restrictive  system  were  now  off,  there  would  be  ten  votes 
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iu  tlic  House  in  favor  of  puttiag  it  on  ?  I  contend  tUcrc 
would  not.  If  it  were  to  expire  on  the  10th  of  the  present 
moQth,  would  thore  bo  ten  voles  in  favor  of  its  renewal  ?  I 
l>cli(!ve  not.  If  the  ITonso  wonM  in  neither  case  embrace  it 
under  present  circ-uiuKtanees,  them  ia  the  strongest  reason  to 
presume  thiit,  in  its  jiidgineut^  the  restrictive  system  is  not 
now  ojicmlive  and  wine.  What,  llien,  is  the  olijention  to  its 
n.fl>ual  ?  A  regiinl  to  consistency.  I  know  regaitl  ought 
always  to  be  bad  to  this  trnit,  so  vnluable  in  govcmnients 
and  iudividitals  ;  but  it  U  not  the  duty  uf  men  to  r<.'gulutt> 
their  conduct  without  any  regard  to  events.  True  wisdom 
consists  in  properly  adapting  our  conduct  to  ch-cumstances. 
Twothingsmaycliange  our  conduct  on  any  particular  jtoint :  a 
rbange  of  our  own  opinion,  or  of  exteiior  circunistanrep,  which 
entirely  change  the  reason  of  our  fortner  conduct.  Men  can- 
not always  go  straight  forward,  but  must  regard  the  obstacles 
which  impede  tlieir  course.  Inconsistency  consists  in  a 
change  of  conduct,  when  there  is  no  change  of  circumstances 
which  justify  it.  Those  who  adapt  their  conduct  to  a  change 
cf  circumstances,  act,  not  inconsbtcntly,  but  otherwise.  They 
would  he  inconsistent,  if  they  jtersibted  in  a  course  uf  inea- 
Hm»  afwr  the  reasons  wliicli  called  for  them  had,  so  changed, 
a»  to  require  a  course  directly  the  reverse.  I  resi»ect  the 
fiminera  of  many  friends  around  me,  because  it  indicates 
their  determination  to  perse^-ere  in  any  system,  and  adhere 
to  any  measure,  which  they  Itelieve  the  interest  of  tJieir 
wunlry  retjuiros.  But,  acconling  to  the  view  which  I  have 
taken,  I  do  not  consider  bul-Ji  a  pereistenee  En  the  restrictive 
ivsteui  as  the  dictnle  eitliei-  of  wisdom  or  of  sound  policy. 

There  arc  many  other  oh^ervalimis  which  I  might  make 
on  this  subject,  which  I  shall,  at  pivseut,  forbear  to  uip^. 

As  to  the  nmuufacturiug  interest,  in  regard  to  which 
some  feare  liave  been  expressed,  the  retKiIutiou  voted  by  the 
House  yesterday  im  a  strung  pledge,  that  it  will  not  snflcr  the 
Uiaaulkcturers  to  be  unprotected,  in  cme  of  a  repeal  of  the 
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restrictiTe  system.  I  hope  that  at  all  times,  and  under 
every  policy,  they  will  be  protected  with  due  care.  All  far- 
ther remarks  I  reserve,  until  I  shall  tear  the  objections  to 
the  bill. 
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On  the  Resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
AVays  and  Means,  to  increase  the  Direct  Tax,  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Oct  25tli, 
1814. 

[Note. — After  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the  British  army 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Ross,  the  President,  by  Proclamation, 
called  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  Sept, 
1814,  The  finances  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  currency  of 
the  country,  were  in  a  deplorable  state ;  and  the  attention  of  Congress 
was  immediately  directed  to  these  subjects.  The  Committee  of  WajB 
and  Means  recommended,  among  other  measures,  an  addition  of  50 
per  cent,  on  the  Direct  Taxes ;  which  was  subsequently,  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  increased  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  He  also  recommended  the  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
millions,  as  necessary  to  tlie  support  of  the  public  credit 

The  first  resolution  of  the  committee,  recommending  the  addition 
of  100  per  cent  on  the  Direct  Taxes,  was  discussed  on  the  24th  and 
25tli  of  October,  by  Messrs.  Rhea,  Fislc,  and  Calhoun  in  favor,  and 
by  Messrs.  Webster  and  Shipherd  in  opposition  ;  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  89  to  38.  The  following  is  a  sket^  of  Mr. 
Callioun's  remarks.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  consider  whether 
the  war  was  originally  just  and  necessary,  or  whether  the  ad- 
qiinistration  had  abandoned  the  original  objects  of  the  con- 
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test ;  much  Ims,  vheth«r  the  oppowtion,  according  to  the  verj- 
mtMle«t  declaretiuQ  of  the  member  from  Xew  Ilampshire 
(Mr.  Wobfttor),  jjossosftod  nil  the  talent  ami  coufiJeiice  of  the 
country.  His  object  waa  lo  call  tlic  attention  of  tlie  House 
to  the  necessity  of  jiryinpt  und  vigorous  lueasuree  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  If  ever  &  bod}'  of  meu,  said  he, 
held  the  destinicH  of  a  atuntry  ii)  tlicir  hiuids,  it  was  tbat 
which  lie  was  dow  addressiuf;.  Vuu  have,  fur  an  cacniy,  a 
Power  the  most  implacable  aud  formidable  ;  who,  now  freed 
fmm  any  othtT  contest,  will,  the  very  next  campaij^n,  direct 
the  whole  of  his  force  against  you.  Besides  liia  deep-rooted 
enmity  towanls  this  country,  which  will  urge  him  to  exer- 
tion, lie  is  aware  of  tho  neces.«ity.  on  his  part,  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  termination,  lie  dreads  its  continuance ; 
for  he  well  knows  that,  should  it  bo  maintained  by  us  with 
ngor  for  only  a  few  years,  there  will  be  other  parties  to  the 
slnif^glo,  which  may  again  iiivujve  him  in  a  wur  with  all 
Eurojie.  lie,  then,  will  put  f()rth,  fium  spite  and  policy,  the 
whole  of  Ills  strength  the  next  summer  to  crush  us,  if  pos- 
sible, by  one  mighty  eflbrt.  To  meet  this  state  of  things, 
the  whole  of  oiu  resources  will  have  to  be  called  into  action  ; 
and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  with  such  promptitude 
as  to  be  ready  to  act  as  soon  as  the  season  will  admit.  What, 
then,  arc  the  duties  which  devolve  on  this  House,  and  which 
must  Iw  perfunned,  in  order  that  wo  may  I>e  in  a  state  of 
preparation  to  meet  and  maintain  the  stniggle  ?  This  is 
thf  question  which  he  propLised  to  consider, — nut  iudewl  in 
detail,  htit  generally  ;  in  orJer  that  wo  may  be  aware  of  the 
urgent  neccaeity  for  disimtch. 

Fir^,  then,  it  will  bt'  absolutely  necessirj-  to  puss  these 
tax  resolutiuus,  or  some  uthera  of  cipial  vigor,  into  laws.  Our 
tinances,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  much  deranged  ;  and  it  is 
also  adiuitted,  on  all  sides,  that  they  can  only  be  restored  by 
a  \igoroua  system  of  taxation.  Htui  any  meniW-r  estirmitod 
how  mucli  time  this  will  coosumc  ?     It  is  now  the  2oth  of 
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October,  and  we  have  not  passed  even  the  resolutions.  At 
the  same  rate  of  proceeding,  to  settle  all  the  complex  details 
of  the  bills,  and  pass  them  into  laws,  will  require  months. 
In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  necessary  (he  presumed  no  mem- 
ber could  doubt  it)  to  take  the  state  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium into  consideration,  and  to  devise  some  measure  to  ren- 
der it  more  safe  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  finance. 
The  single  fact,  that  we  have  no  proper  medium  commensu- 
rate in  its  circulation  with  the  Union  ;— that  it  is  all  local- 
is  calculated  to  produce  much  embarrassment  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  treasury.  But,  Sir,  after  we  have  passed  the  taxes 
and  established  an  adequate  circulating  medium,  which  must 
of  necessity,  with  the  closest  attention,  consume  much  time, 
much  still  will  remain  to  be  done.  The  army,  to  which  the 
President  had  so  strongly  called  our  attention,  has  not  yet 
claimed  a  moment  of  our  time.  He  would  not  pretend  to 
anticipate  the  plan  which  the  Military  Committee  would 
doubtless  submit  to  the  House  ;  but  he  would  state  what  ap- 
peared to  him  indispensable  to  give  to  our  arms  the  greatest 
effect  with  the  least  expenditure.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  the  advocate  of  parsimony,  but  of  economy, 
combined  with  effective  action. 

The  enemy,  at  present,  presses  the  war  both  on  our  sea- 
board and  interior  frontier.  The  nature  of  the  contest  on 
either  will,  if  properly  considered,  indicate  the  mode  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  met.  On  the  seaboard  it  must  be  strictly  de- 
fensive. The  enemy  can  make  no  pennanent  conquest  of 
any  importance  there  ;  but  he  hopes,  by  alarming  and  har- 
assing the  country,  and  putting  us  to  an  enormous  expense 
in  defending  it,  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  bring 
us  to  his  own  terms.  The  only  remedy  in  our  hands,  with- 
out a  marching  force,  is  to  fortify  as  strongly  as  possible  the 
cities  and  exposed  points,  and  to  garrison  them  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  experienced  regular  troops.  In  case  of  an 
attack  they  must  be  aided  by  the  militia  of  the  cities  and 
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adjacent  couutr}',  callfd  uiit  uii  the  uccasioii  en  viasve;  whicli 
can  bo  done  witliyut  much  vesutlou  or  expciutc.  By  liuving 
respectable  garrisons  of  rcgular  troops,  thiiB  aided  on  cmcr- 
^•ucies,  aod  supported  !>y  stronj*  works,  wo  will  aiFt»rd  inttre 
itocurity,  aiid  Kive  miUinns  of  expense.  The  prt'stiit  militia 
iJree,  he  supposed,  in  actual  Berric'e,  could  not  bQ  much  abort 
of  100,000.  Ta'ss  tiian  half  that  number  of  re^ilars  could  l>e 
made  uhuiidantly  adequate  to  the  defence  cf  our  seaboard. 

Ou  the  Canada  frDtitier  the  war  must  aesume  an  opiMi- 
silc  clMinictor.  Tfwcwisb  to  act  \vilh  effect,  it  must  fhiTi* 
be  wholly  offensive,  lie  had  earnestly  ho(>ed  tliat  the 
misenibly  stale  nod  iibsurd  objections  against  offenaive  opcra- 
tiona  iti  Canada  liad  ceased,  till  he  heard,  yesterday,  the 
memI«rfrom  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Webster).  It  was  bo  ob- 
viously the  cheajiest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  operating  on 
our  enemy,  that  thinking  men,  he  Iwlicvod,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  all  parties,  had  a^retnl  in  its  expediency.  For,  sup- 
pose we  should  have,  at  the  opening  of  the  nest  campaign,  a 
Ruf!icient  furca  on  the  Canada  frontier  for  its  reduction, 
what  woidd  be  the  result  ?  Our  enemy  must  either  call  off 
the  whole  of  his  force  to  defend  himself  in  that  quarter,  or 
he  must  permit  it  to  full  into  our  jKissessioQ.  Either  event 
would  lie  ilraimhlo.  If  he  should  adojvt  the  fonner,  na  in  all 
probability  he  would  bo  compt'Ilt'd  to  do,  our  senlxmrtl  would 
Imj  freed  fmm  danger  and  alarm,  ami  we  wouhl  hiive  tlio  ftir- 
tbcr  advant^o  of  meeting  him  on  equal  terms.  Ho  eoidd 
MO  longer  aviiil  himwdf  of  his  nmritiine  PU[ferioiity.  If,  how- 
ever, ho  fthould  not  strengthen  lumself  in  Cantulu,  but  con- 
tinno  the  war  on  the  coast,  it  would  be  still  more  to  oui 
a<^vantaJ^:•.  The  reducliou  of  his  posHessious,  besides  shed- 
ding a  glory  on  our  arms  and  producing,  both  here  and  in 
Koghmd,  the  happiest  effects  in  our  favor — would  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  struggle  n-ith  half  the  cx)>ense  in  men  and 
money.  After  so  desimhle  an  event,  our  efforts  might  be 
fldmost  exclusively  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  seabojird, 
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and  tlie  war  would  assume  a  nuw  nsiwct  Iiiglily  favomlile  lo 
this  couiitiy.  To  Heeure  so  deHirable  u  statu  of  things,  a 
rej^iilar  force  of,  (it  least,  50,000  men  ought  to  lie  iiaidy 
to  act  against  Canada  by  the  first  of  May  or  Jiutc,  at 
furthest.  If  they  could  lje  imniedinti'ly  mised  iiud  inarchcfl 
to  (heir  projier  dc'pols  for  tmiiiing,  they  coiihl,  in  a  few 
mouths,  be  well  traiuc-d  for  service.  He  was  well  assured 
that  (he  brilliant  battles  of  Bridguwatur  and  Chipiwwa  were 
won  by  men  three-fourths  of  whom  had  not  bin-n  in  the 
ranks  more  tlian  four  mouths,  ^^'ith  skilful  officers,  and 
with  tho  aptitude  of  the  Americans  to  acquire  the  milltar)' 
art,  the  finest  anny  in  a  fyw  months  nii^^Iit  be  furmed.  He 
said,  he  could  not  refrain  fi'oni  congratulating  this  House 
find  the  country  on  the  acquisition  we  had  made,  in  so  short  a 
time,  of  military  skill.  It  was  wondeifnl,  almost  incredible, 
that,  in  u  year  or  two,  wilh  very  little  opportunity,  HUeli 
geiienils  should  be  fbriiicd  us  led,  during  the  last  summer,  our 
armies  to  victory.  No  countrj-,  under  all  the  circurastane^^s, 
ever  in  so  short  a  time,  developfd  so  nmch  military  talent. 
Put  under  their  coinmaud,  without  delay,  a  sullieient  force, 
well  appointed,  and  you  will  iind  yourself  in  the  road  to 
honor  and  secure  peace.  But  can  this  bo  done  by  idle  de- 
bate ? — by  discnssing  tho  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  ndative 
talent  and  virtue  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country  ? 
Noiv  is  our  time,  not  for  debate,  bat  action.  Much  is  to  bo 
done  ;  wu  bavo  nut  a  moment  to  lose.  Time  is  to  us  every 
thing — men,  money,  honor,  glory,  and  peace.  Should  we 
consume  it  in  debate,  and  let  the  moments  for  prepara- 
tion glide  away,  our  affaire  miisi  bo  in-elrievably  ruined. 
Compare  what  ituiaiiis  to  be  done  with  the  time  fur 
actiitn,  and  it  is  cci'tnin  that,  to  act  promptly  is  aa  im- 
|>ortant  as  to  act  at  all.  Under  these  irapressions,  ho  hoi)ed 
that  the  House  would  pass,  this  day,  on  nil  the  resolutions ; 
tliat  they  woiUd  be  referred  back  to  the  committee,  lo  report 
bills  immediately  ;  and  that  whatever  was  needful  to  our 
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!v  lind  complete  prepflmtion,  woiiM  he  praniptly  tU»- 
iwtchwl.  The  cneniy  is  nlrearly  arriveii,- amt,  m  soon  as 
|K;nnitt4?*l  by  the  seasini,  will  strike  with  deadly  intent. 
Let  118  be  ready  to  ret-eivo  »nd  n-ttini  thv  hluw  with  re- 
doubled (oTvo.  We  are  placsed  in  riiPumRtancos  the  most 
urfreat  iind  iini»erioi:8.  Our  supposed  weakncfis  has  teinptttl 
him  to  make  hie  extra' jnlinnry  demands,  Who,  that  btare 
in  his  hosora  tlie  heart  of  an  Auieiiciiii,  can  thiuk  of  them 
without  the  most  just  indipmiion  ?  Stm-eiider  tlte  lakes  to 
bifi  control  ;  renounce  the  fisheries — that  nuraeiy  for  Bea- 
men  ;  cede  a  part  of  Maine,  and  all  heyoml  the  Oreon\ille 
line ;  and  recognir-o  the  Indians  as  their  allies,  and  under 
their  protection  I  Kuch  is  his  lan^iage.  lie  relies  not  so 
!imch  in  his  own  strength,  as  our  divisions  and  consequent 
weakness.  Let  it  be  our  iiiufit  serious  business,  by  vigor  and 
promptitude,  to  IwifHe  and  destroy  his  vain  hnpes.  If  wo 
fail,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  moans,  but  because  we 
have  not  used  them.  We  hii%e  generals  and  troops  that  hove 
provwl  themselvfs  an  overnmlch  for  ihe  ohniwst  of  the  t-n^ 
my's  iKittalions,  comniandtHl  by  his  most  boasted  officers. 
To  this  evidence  of  skill  and  courage,  superadd  preparations 
uu  our  jMirt  equiil  to  our  resuurccH.  By  this  means,  yon  will 
make  him  sensible  of  his  presumption,  aiHl  compel  him  to 
listen  to  terms  of  peace,  honomble  to  both  nations.  lie  has 
it  in  his  power,  at  all  times,  to  make  such  a  i»eaLe.  Every 
in«mher  who  heare  me  knows  this  to  be  the  fact,  not- 
withstanding the  nujust  and  nnf itmdod  insinuations  of 
the  member  from  New  nnm]>Nhire  (Mr.  Welwter)  to  the 
contra  ri.-. 

He  observed,  '^n*i'">  tbat  Kiijjhind  dreadt-d  a  continuance 
nf  the  c»n(est.  The  affairs  of  Europe  are  fur  from  hein^ 
settled.  Her  relation,  in  a  commercial  point  uf  view,  is  cal- 
culated to  raise  up  jvowcrful  enemies  on  the  continent. 
Should  she  be  foiletl  and  disgraced  here,  which  she  must  be, 
if  wc  but  do  our  duty,  the  opportunity,  so  favorable,  to  hum- 
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ble  lier,  will  be  ueized.  Of  these  facts  she  is  sensible,  and 
our  very  preparatiou  for  u  vigorous  wnr  wiU  make  licr  dread 
tlie  contest.  But  buppouc,  iiisteiul  vi'  vi>;oruus  aud  pivmi>t 
pre})Brationj  wc  consume  oiir  time  in  debate  here,  and  permit 
uur  altdrs  to  go  on  in  the  consequent  slow  and  feeble  way — 
where  is  the  man  so  blind  as  to  believe  that  England  vnW 
limit  her  v\ev!»  by  her  present  demands,  extravagaut  as  they 
are?  We  ore  already  told,  that  she  will  proportion  her 
future  demands  to  t)ie  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries. 
She  neither  expected  uur  desired  jieuce  on  the  terms  which 
were  offered.  Her  bosom  is  repossessed  with  the  ainUtion 
and  projects  that  inspired  her  in  the  year  seventy-six.  It  is 
the  war  of  the  Itevulution  revived  ;  we  uj-e  again  struggling 
for  our  lilierty  and  independence.  The  enemy  stands  ready, 
and  eagerly  watches  to  seize  ony  opjMjrtumty  which  our  fee- 
bleuess  or  division  may  present,  to  realize  his  gigantic 
schemes  of  conquest.  In  this  stmg^le  for  existence,  he  must, 
he  ftaid,  entreat  the  members  of  tlie  opposition — though  they 
Citn  reconcile  it  to  tlieir  consciences  1o  stand  with  folded 
arms,  and  coldly  I'jok  on — not  to  impede,  b}'  idle  and  frivi^- 
lous  debate,  the  efforts  of  those  who  ai«  ready,  by  every  sac- 
rilice,  to  niaiiitnin  the  iiulependence  of  the  conntrj-.  Tlto 
subject  is  weighty  ;  he  felt  hnnself  pressed  on  nil  sides  by 
the  most  iutcrestiug  topics  ;  but  he  wuuld  ahstaiu  from  fur- 
ther remarks,  lest  he  who  dcprecate<l  the  consumption  of  the 
time  of  tlie  House  in  lung  debate,  should  sc-t  an  example  of 
it  in  himself  The  time  is  precious,  and  he  felt  thnt  ho 
owed,  an  apology  for  having  consumed  eo  much  of  it  as  he 
iiad  done. 
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Ou  the  Military  Peace  EstahlUUmcnt,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Represeutatives,  February  27th, 
1815. 


[N'oTB. — Fubruary  22<1,  1813.  Mr.  Troup,  from  Ui*  Commitloa 
on  Military  Afliirs,  reported  a  Bill  to  fix  the  Military  IVicc  Estnblisli- 
ntiiOL  TUo  Dill  ])fuvi(l<!il  tliut  it  ftboiiM  not  oxi;eed  Ten  Itiounarkd 
neB;  which  w«  r«ai  hui]  referred  to  a  Cominittw  of  tho  Wliok-. 
When  called  up  in  comoiiltec,  Mr.  Deftba  moved  to  siilwtitme  Six 
Thoiuattd  for  Ten  Thouiwitiil,  which  giivc  ris*  to  considoniblo  Jt-batf, 
aod  the  am(tndm«>iit  wa.i  rarriud  09  to  50  ;  and  tlie  Bill,  adar  somu 
further  amHiKimonlH,  was  a-|H)rf<.'J  to  tho  Houeo,  when  on  the  question 
of  concurrence  iu  ibo  amuiidim-iits.  a  dvbate  aro*e,  In  vihich  Mr.  Cal- 
houo  took  part^  agaiiut  the  nmendmpnt.  11k!  following  is  only  a 
tketch  of  his  remarks.] 

Mb.  CALHors  said,  That  on  the  qnwtion  of  fixinj?  the 
Uilitaiy  Peace  EstaMishmeitt,  it  appeared  to  him  tlic  House 
iraa  acting  rather  in  the  dark,  having  bel'oi«  thoin  neither 
(he  estinuiti's,  nor  tlie  fmtts  tin  whirh  they  coiihl  1k>  fimmled. 
In  detorinininj;  the  amount  of  the  Military  KstaVdishinont. 
he  said,  the  House  ought  to  take  into  view  thive  ohjects,  and 
to  gnuliiate  the  force  to  he  retained  accordingly,  viz. ;  a  pro- 
per maintenance  and  garrison  of  our  luilitnry  posts  and  for- 
trefwcs ;  an  estallisliraent  largo  enongh  to  keep  alive  railitar)* 
science  and  serve  as  a  seminary  for  that  purj^KJsc  ;  and  tho 
adaptation  of  our  militJiry  force  to  the  policy  of  the  enemy 
in  regard  to  this  country.  As  Regarded  theise  objects,  it 
Appeared  to  him,  that  the  Hoiise  waa  not  in  possession  of 
information  to  enable  it  to  lurt  iiiiderstandingly.  What 
force  would  Iw  neccssar)*  to  guard  our  seaports,  to  protect 
our  northwestern  and  weHtera  frontier  li-om  Indian  liosti- 
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lity  ?  Of  this  thcro  was  no  estimate,  but  every  tliint;  was  k'fl 
14)  ctmjyctiirt'.  A»  to  tlu;  secontl  iHiInt,  i)rnetienl  militmy 
iiieu  uught  to  be  consulted,  whether  it  would  Iw  iin)iK.'r  to 
keep  up  a  militarj-  fjrce  to  maintmn  military  ecience. 

The  next  question,  said  Mr.  C,  wjw  more  important 
Have  wo  a  ftufficient  knowledge  of  llie  force  and  j:i>licy  of  the 
i-'ut-my,  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  the  reductiou  of  our  milita- 
ry eetablisliment  ?  lie  contended  we  had  not.  What  wouW  !*e 
the  feeliiiga  of  Knj^land  on  rcceiWng  jnte]li};etK^e  of  tlio  late 
events,  he  did  not  know.  Whether  the  sort-uess  of  ht-r  recent 
defeat  would  jiroduee  a  disposit  Ion  to  remain  at  {>cacc  or  to  re- 
taliate, no  };^ntlcnmn  could  say.  If  there  were  any  doubt  on 
this  subject,  we  ong:ht  to  act  ^viih  caution  in  reducing  our 
military  estabUshmeut.  Wtiat  course  the  enemy  will  pursue 
we  cannot  determine  :  wliether  lie  will  keep  up  a  small  peace 
cfltablielmicnt  or  a  large  military  force,  we  do  not  know.  It 
ought  to  be  ruTOllectcd,  that  he  has  abundance  uf  military 
nienns,  and  that  living  is  as  cheap  iu  Canada  afi  in  England. 
If  thi^  enemy  »liould  keep  up,  on  our  Iwrdcrs,  a  force  of 
30,000  or  40,000  men,  instead  of  reducing  it  to  four  or  five 
thousand,  would  it  be  wise  in  us  wholly  to  disarm  ?  It 
would  not.  If  a  lai-j^  force  should  be  retained  in  eervice  In 
our  vicinity,  it  would  Iw  highly  impolitic  tor  us  to  rctlncc 
ouTB  as  low  as  was  proposed.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Jackson)  had  on  a  i'ormer  day  i-emarkcil,  tliat  our  situa- 
tion was  peculiarly  tVllcitous,  in  having  n*>  enemy  imme- 
diately in  our  neighborhood.  But  it  ought  to  lie  bonio  in 
minil,  that  the  raoet  powerful  nation  in  Europe  possessed 
]»njviuww  adjuiiiin^  our  territory,  into  which  ulio  coidd 
reiidily  pour  jid  tinned  force.  He  hoped  tliat  she  never 
woidd,  but  she  might  do  bo.  Sujipose  with  forty  thousand 
men,  she  should  choose,  without  notice,  to  make  a  hostile 
movement  ugainst  our  territory  ?  Kvery  strong  position  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  would  fall  at  once  into  her  hands,  aud 
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the  very  expense  we  wish  to  avoid,  must  ho  ijuadnipletl  to 
ciiablo  lis  to  regain  tlieni. 

Having  ucillier  cutimntefl  nor  CieU,  as  lio  Iiad  before 
romorkeJ,  thellousc  oiiylit  to  act  cautiously.  It  is  easier  to 
kiX'|i  Boldiere,  tlmn  to  get  them  j — to  retain  officers  of  skill  and 
reuowa  lu  your  Borriee,  than  to  make  theiu.  Let  us  wait 
u  wlule  before  wo  reduce  our  amiy  to  a  laore  peace  estab- 
luhnieut. 

[Scnrernl  giwtleiiiL-n  thi^ii  ai^iireNnt'd  Uie  IIoii»!  mi  tliia  qiivstion,  prb 
a:;d  cou.,  when  Mr.  Calliouu  agxio  ro»e  uu<:l  suid : — J 

Ho  was  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  inexiKKliency  of 
hreaking  up,  at  once,  our  whole  niilitapi'  estaldishment. 
Hud  they  hefore  them,  he  aiikocl,  or  could  they  liave,  at  this 
session,  the  neueseury  estimutt-s  whereby  to  fix  tlie  peuct*  eeta- 
hlishment.  If  they  had,  there  would  pmhiildy  be  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  ou  the  subject ;  but  tlu-y  had  imt.  Gentle- 
men had  said  that  to  retain  so  gi-eat  a  force,  woidd  unply 
a  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to 
the  peace.  His  rejily  to  that  arpinient  waa,  that  if  the 
tai^t  niunbcr,  now  proposed,  be  aj^^eti  to,  we  uliall  nxhice 
our  army  to  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  our  war  establish- 
ment ;  thiit  is  to  aay,  from  sixty  to  ton  thousimd  men,  and 
ultimately  jierhnps  from  ten  thousand  to  six.  Hu  ruse  now, 
however,  principally  to  reply  to  the  ai^umeut  that  our  rutiti- 
cation  of  the  treaty  amounted  to  an  abandonment  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  right  of  impressment,  &:c. — to  an  abandon- 
went  of  free  tnule  and  tuihtm'  ri^htn. 

In  the  first  place,  lie  denied  the  position  that  tliis 
country  !iad  ever  sot  uji  a  claim  to  the  nruversality  of  the 
flag.  We  liiwl  always  been  ready  to  make  any  antiuge- 
ntent,  by  which  our  own  seamen  might  be  protected. 
Although  the  Government,  itcrliaps,  ought  to  have  done  so, 
it  never  made  it  a  ]ioint  that  the  ling  should  protect  every 
thing  under  it.     It  had  been  siud,  however,  tluit  unless  the 


flag  protected  al!  Bailing  nnder  it,  it  wonld  be  diflicuH  to  rem- 
edy tlio  abuse  of  thn  right  ot'scArcli  for  piTsoiifl.  We  nfiV'n-<l 
the  i-ule,  that  the  Hag  sliould  [iroteu-t  the  waineii,  as  one  sub- 
ject to  niodiHaiiion.  This  (Itwomnicnt  had  always  been 
willing  tn  make  such  reeijiTOcal  wmdatioiifi  m  shoulj,  in  ihi*; 
n,*spectj  Bccurc  to  ench  imtion  its  rights.  The  wlebratwl 
Seajut.'n's  Uill,  as  it  was  calktl,  was  the  result  of  a  dispu- 
sitiou  of  tldfl  sort.  We  have  dcniud  tho  right  of  Groat 
Britain  to  take  any  other  tlmu  3icr  own  seamen,  iiiid  have  we 
made  aay  stiptiJatiijn,  exiiicss  w  iinpUtnl,  by  which  we  liave 
yielded  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  exeraption  from  impreBs- 
ment  by  hor  authority  ?  Oti  t]\o  mntrary,  ho.  niniiitaiiieil 
tliat  lliat  right  was  giibstantially  and  for  evt-r  lixed.  Wo 
have  exhibited,  t-aid  Mr.  C,  during  this  war,  a  power  and  an 
L'nergy  of  character,  which  will  i>revent  any  nation  from  at- 
tempting, hereafter,  to  take  our,  or  any  other  soaiiien  from 
our  decks,  Mr.  C.  addini,  he  had  no  dttubt,  but  tliat  Ureat 
Britain  would  be  willing,  in  order  to  guard  against  any 
future  collision  on  this  subject,  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
drmiigcments,  which  fchall  preclude,  herejii^er,  any  necosaity 
yr  im'tence  ior  Bcarcbing  oilr  merchant  vessels  for  her  eea- 
men.  There  is  no  abundonuient  on  our  part,  by  the  treaty, 
of  any  right.  He  had  sccu  some  ojaicrtious  to  the  coutran* 
in  newspajwrs  ;  but  ho  had  never  expected  to  hear  it  gravely 
said  on  tlus  Hoor,  that  it  would  lie  Boraething  like  a  violation 
of  the  treaty,  if  wo  sh«add  hereafter  rcnifit  tlio  jiractice  of 
impressing  our  Rcamen.  The  war,  sitUl  Mr.  U.,  had  eftecteil 
all  its  great  objects;.  The  British  claim  of  impressment, 
which  we  resisted,  cnde<]  with  the  Eumpean  war.  It  was 
a  claim  resulting  from  u  state  oi'  war  ;  ihat  atato  ceasiag, 
the  operation  of  the  claim  cen!*cd  witlt  it,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  ft^  u  treaty  stipuhvtion  t4j:atnBt  a  chiim  which  wa« 
extinct.  If  war  should  agnin  break  out  in  Kurope,  and 
that  claim  be  revived  (which,  he  believed,  would  not  be  the 
caae),  we  shall  be  In  a  l>etter  condition  than  ever  to  assert 
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the  rights  of  our  cilizens ;  though  ho  l)elieved  we  hnd  mtulu 
Hiich  nu  ini[ircfwlnn  im  ihn  Uritisli  natum,  that  it  vroiild 
never  feel  the  gnnio  (lispo«itinn  herenfter,  wliich  it  hud  herc- 
tofure  evinced,  to  encroocli  on  our  rij^ht-*.  They  were  now 
better  secured  tlian  by  jMijur  or  part-luueut  stipiilutiuns. 
They  are  secured,  said  Mr.  C,  by  the  vigor  aiid  energy  of 
tlie  Anierictin  people,  who  will  aj^ain  he  ready  to  draw  the 
dword,  if  Britain  again  ventures  to  encroach  on  them. 

[AAer  some  ivmai-kii  by  Mr.  lEniMon,  ^f p.  Calhoun  cnntititied ; — ] 

Nothing  WB8  more  e«8y,  than,  by  taking  detAchcd  parts 
iifpiipers  and  omitting  to  take  fircuinatances  into  view,  en- 
tirely (o  misrepresent  any  question.  If  the  gentiemftn  Inst 
up^  who  hud  quoted  a  part  <)f  the  instructions  to  our  minis- 
ti^rs,  had  refid  u  little  mope  of  thut  report,  he  would  have  seen 
the  grtws  error  of  the  construction  he  has  pnt  npon  it— he 
would  have  fonnd,  that  our  ministers  wvre  fully  authorizeil 
to  have  mode  a  ti-eaty — containing  a  stijmlatinn  respot-ting 
impressment — to  terminato  at  the  conclusion  of  a  goncnil 
peace  ;  the  object  being",  to  guanl  a^inst  the  poseiblc  con- 
tinuimee  of  the  practice  of  impressiuent  during  the  war  in 
£iiro|ic.  He  would  have  seen  further,  that,  when  pt-ace  was 
concluded,  the  necessity  for  such  a  stijadution  ci-iused.  What, 
said  Mr.  C,  WHfi  the  injury  we  eoinplairit'd  nf,  ;md  ulidt  wiw 
the  claim  of  the  enemy?  Thn  claim  was,  tlml  hi'  liiul  a  right, 
in  time  of  war,  to  enter  on  board  Ainericnu  (neutral)  vessels, 
ju»d  to  judge  who  were  Ameriran  and  who  were  British 
benmcii,  and  to  take  therefrom  whomsoever  he  thought  proper. 
M^hjit  was  the  ground  of  complaint  on  our  part  ?  Tiiat  the 
enemy,  in  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  right,  frequently 
took  American  seamen,  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce 
and  the  deprivation  of  the  pei-sonal  lilttrty  of  American  citi- 
Bfins.  At  the  time  these  instnictions  were  sent  to  our 
ministers,  there  wns  a  war  mgjng  in  Europe,  which  no  gen- 
tleman there  pretended  to  think  would  eome  to  a  speetly  tor- 
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xnination.  It  appeared  to  be  a  contest,  which  would  endure 
for  a  fioHes  of  jeare,  hiiving  alrwidy,  with  little  iiitcrrai««i<Jii, 
luated  twenty.  Thnso  Httircinoiitw  nml  tliuso  instructions,  a' 
jMirt  of  wliitrh  hud  Ixien  quoted,  wero  theo  given  respecting 
the  quest  i<m  tif  inipressnu'Dt,  as  Bpringing  uut.  of  ft  slMe  of 
war  ;  nnd  it  was  at  that  tiiut,  that  the  ruport  was  made  to 
this  Ilnnse,  prcitliiiiiiiii^  the  necessity  of  unccoaing  resistance 
I'l  81.1  gric'vitus  iin  injury.  This  state  of  war,  llr.  G.  ccmtinui'd, 
haviuj^  ceiiscci,  and,  with  it,  the  evil  of  impTcasmfut,  theiv 
w,ig  n<i  nec't'ssity  to  continue  the  ciinti,'8tofthin  ground.  And 
had  we  done  bo,  what  xrotild  have  I>een  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  friends  ?  Tbit  stateBuiGn  go  to  war  for 
fnofiicfd  injuries — that,  a^i  Grcjit  Britain  never  impresses  iu 
time  of  peace  in  Kuro[ie,  to  continue  the  war  nn  this  aooonnt, 
would  )je  to  fi<;ht  ngiiinst  a  mere  spepulalive  chdni  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Gkivemment.  To  have  adopted  this 
course  would  have  been  excuedin^dy  unwise ;  and  wuuld  havo 
met  with  the  sevci-est  reprobation  of  the  geutleuiuu  on  that 
fiide  of  the  House.  Every  one  who  heard  him  knew,  said 
Mr.  C,  that  such  would  liave  Itecn  the  clamor  rung  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Any  one  whti  adverted 
to  the  very  docuniCDl,  of  which  tlie  gentleman  had  rL-Jul  a 
part  (viewed  in  connection  with  then  existing  uircumstauceB), 
would  find  Ilia  whole  argument  answered  by  it  as  coinplvtely 
ami  deriiiiiiHtnLlily  as  any  prop'jsitiiiii  in  Kuelid.  Tlie  idea 
that  we  hml  ivlimptished  uur  rights  iu  this  respect,  becaujiu 
the  matter  was  not  ix^ited  in  the  treaty,  was,  iu  his  opinion, 
preposterous.  It  coidd  not  be  maintained  by  the  semblanco 
of  nn  argument.  They  are  not  at  all  affected  by  it.  But 
they  are  slrfingly  fortitied  by  the  events  of  the  preseut  war, 
ami  the  spirit  with  which  it  has  been  waged — a  spirit  which 
will  probnljly  make  foreign  ^Kiwers  more  careful  of  invading 
them.  The  benctil  of  the  claim  to  Great  Britain  can  never 
compensate  for  the  iiijnry  she  might  sustain,  by  provoking  us 
to  war,  in  resistance  to  it,  and  in  defence  of  the  personal 
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liberty  of  our  citizens.  In  the  late  contest,  tliis  coimtiy  luis 
ttcqnired  a  character  which  will  secure  respect  to  its  rights. 
If  ever  an  American  citizen  should  be  forcibly  impressed, 
wiid  Mr.  C,  be  wnnhi  Iw  ready  again  to  draw  the  swoi-d  in 
Ids  defence :  and  no  government  cnuld  prosper,  that  wi>uld 
with  impunity  permit  so  flagmnt  an  outrage  on  the  rights 
irf  it«  citizens.  Government  itself  is  only  protection  ;  anil 
they  cannot  he  sepiimted.  I  (Vel  pleasure  ami  priile,  said 
Hr,  C,  in  l>eiDg  altle  to  ^ay,  that  I  am  of  a  party  wluch 
ilrew  the  swonl  vn  tlus  question,  and  succeeded  in  tho  coit- 
test ;  for,  to  aU  practical  purposes,  wc  have  achieved  com- 
plete success. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Bill  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britftin,  according  to  the 
Conveation  of  the  3d  of  July,  1815;  delivered 
in  the  Ilonse  of  Rej>refleiitiitive.«,  Junimr}'  9th, 
I81tJ. 

[NoTK. — The  IklesejigG  of  the  Prtsikleiit,  of  llie  2Cth  of  Dccornber, 
1812,  oommuaicatit]);  Xu  C^jn^ress  tJie  Comniorcial  Convenlion  witii 
tircJt  Britain,  ami  rt-comriifiMliiiii  suoli  Ipj^wlalivu  provisiyii-i  tn  iiiij^il 
be  doeiDcd  Q^ccsaary  to  carry  it  iiiUv  I'ffijct,  It-iving  liteii  mfurn-il  tu 
the  Committee  on  Foruign  RtOations,  ifr.  Foreylh.  its  chainnan,  on 
December  20th,  imported  n  IMll  for  tlio  pur])c»si?,  wliioli  wiis,  on  lli« 
Mine  day,  rufifrKwl  to  dm  Ctmmiittee  of  tlia  Whole,  wLyro  it  waa  di*- 
euMed  widi  inuc-h  anitnntion  and  sbitily  until  the  9th  of  JimnaiT, 
IBIS.  Invotviug,  &«  in  the  cfl«e  of  Jny^sTraaty,  questions  of  moment, 
Mto  tlie  conslilitti'/usl  distribution  of  powers,  between  the  two  ITouses, 
the  dvLiite  wiu  rcfiumetl  in  ttie  lloiue — all  itic  Icnditig  mr^n  of  both 
partios  participating  in  it-  On  no  qu«8tioii,  iwrhaiiB,  during  tlio 
mriod,  was  tliere  «n  frt^uul  dii^play  of  cluquL-ncc  and  ability. 
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Od  th«  lOtb  Jaouarr,  18L9,  Uil*  Senate,  ia  Antici[)ntioii  of  lh« 
nolioa  of  tho  Tloane,  paHsorl  a  Hill  "  ciiai:lin>;  anil  ilMlarin<;  so  macL 
of  any  act  or  acts  as  is  contrary  (o  th^i  proviaioai "  of  {Ik  Treaty,  "  to 
bo  of  no  foTvx  or  clTocU"  Tliia  wia  n-o«ivwl  by  llio  IIouso  on  the 
wiTn<^  day;  when  it  w;ia  fi<>Tiaunf^><l  as  an  "attPiiiptttM'VwIt!  llie  quoft- 
linii  liufurv  the  IIoiiso  "— an'l  fttib«^i|ii cully  laid  oii  tlic  table.  On  the 
l-lth,  tlm  llouso  [lOK^otl  jt»  Bill  by  ii  vutc  of  80  to  71,  and  «ent  it  to 
tlia  St'oato,  where,  c»n  tiie  l&th  it  was  rfjrcted  by  a  vote  of  21  to  10. 
Thfl  llonse,  Fchniary  Gtli,  amr-niieii  i\if.  Senate's  BitE  by  strifcing  ont  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inscrtinjj  its  own  IJill ;  on  the  ground  tlmt 
II  "intwrftirod  with  the  jndicifll  jiowcr"  and,  at  tJia  siuiiu  time,  "de- 
prived the  House  of  its  jnst  powers  in  nwpfict  to  provisions  ntfec-'ting  the 
jmblic  revenuw."  Thus  amended  the  Bill  was  piuaed  and  sent  lo  the 
Senate  ;  where,  on  February  12,  it  wiis,  nfur  full  di^'bnt*',  ngain  njeeted. 
Tho  two  Uousea  being  thua  at  iasue^  a  Committee  of  Conferenoo  was 
aiilieecjuoatly  ajjrued  to;  and,  hy  ^'onipruniiBt!,  the  Simalu'K  Dill,  with 
some  modificatioDs,  was  finally  (February  2i)  adopted.  Yeas,  100; 
Nay^  15,] 

Mh.  Speak  eh  : — Tlio  votes  on  this  Mil  liave  been  orcleT^ 
ed  to  be  recorded  ;  nnd  tho  IIourc  will  soej  in  my  peculiar 
situation,  a,  Bufficient  uindogy  for  offering  my  rea-sous  for  llie 
rcj<;otiou  of  the  l>iU.  I  baU,  no  dispoBition  to  sfieak  on  tlii» 
bill ;  as  I  was  content  to  let  it  take  that  courso,  wliich,  in 
tho  opinirm  of  the  majority,  it  oiij;ht,  till  the  members  were 
called  on  by  the  order  of  the  House  to  record  their  voteB. 

Tho  citH^ation  jjroflentml  for  consideration  ie  perfectly  Bim- 
]ile,  and  easily  nnderstood  : — Is  this  bill  necosaarj'to  give  valid- 
ity to  the  late  tiieaty  with  Great  Britain  ?  It  ftpijcare  to  mo 
tbttt  this  question  ie  susceptible  of  a  decision,  without  con- 
sideriug  whether  tt  treaty  can  in  any  case  set  aside  a  law  ; 
or,  to  be  mure  particidur,  whether  the  treaty  wliich  this  bill 
proposes  to  carry  into  effect,  does  repeal  the  dtAcriininating 
duties.  The  Honse  will  romcmher,  that  a  law  was  passed 
at  the  close  of  Inst  session,  conditionally  repealing  tlioso 
duties.  Tliflt  act  jirojwsed  to  rei>eal  them  in  relation  to  tmy 
Qittion,  which  would  on  its  part  agree  to  repeal  similar  duties 
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as  to  this  country.  Oq  the  coatingeucy  imppculng,  tlio  law 
became  poutive.  It  has  happened,  aud  it  has  becu  an- 
mmaccd  to  the  country,  that  Kngland  has  a^yreed  to  repcaL 
The  President,  in  proclaiming  tho  treaty,  has  notified  tbo 
feet  to  the  House  and  to  the  countn*.  Why,  lliou,  propose 
to  do  tluit  by  this  hill,  wliicli  has  already  been  done  by  a  pre- 
viuus  act  ?  I  know  il  linn  l»;eii  saiJ  in  convct-sation,  that 
the  prottsions  of  tlie  act  are  not  m  bivad  as  the  ti-eaty.  It 
docs  not  strike  rae  so.  They  appear  to  mo  to  be  coioinen- 
Burale.  I  ahio  infer  from  tin.'  appeanmce  of  this  House,  that 
it  is  not  very  detiply  iinprcaw-d  witli  the  necessity  of  tliis  bili 
I  have  never,  on  any  important  occasion,  seen  it  so  indifl'er- 
ent.  Whence  does  this  arise  ?  l''rom  its  want  of  import- 
ance ?  If,  indeed,  the  exifiteuco  of  the  treaty  depended  on 
the  j>ftssjigo  of  this  billj  nnthtng  scarcely  could  be  more  in- 
teresting. .  It  would  be  calculated  to  excite  strong  feelings. 
Wc  all  know  how  the  couutiy  "'ns  wgitatcd  when  Juy'u 
Treaty  was  before  the  House.  The  question  then  was  on  an 
appropriation  to  carry  it  into  cQect ;  a  power  ackm)wk'dge(l 
by  all  to  beloo;;  to  tUo  House  ;  aud  ou  tho  exercise  of  which, 
the  existence  of  the  treaty  was  felt  to  depend.  Tho  feelings 
manifested  corresjmndcd  with  this  conviction.  Not  so  on 
this  occudiuu.  Further,  the  treaty  has  already  assumed  the 
fonn  of  law.  It  is  ho  proehiinieil  to  the  aininiiinity  ;  the 
words  of  tho  proclamntion  are  not  nmterial ;  it  sjiciiks  of 
itself;  and  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  announces  the  treaty  as 
a  rule  of  public  conduct,  as  u  hiw  exacting  the  obedience  of 
ibe  i>eojile.  Were  I  of  the  ojipusite  side,  if  1,  indeed,  be- 
lievetl  this  treaty  to  be  a  dead  letter  till  it  received  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  I  would  lay  the  bill  ou  tho  table  and 
move  an  inquiry  into  the  fact,  why  the  treaty  has  been  pnv 
cliumeil  as  a  law  before  it  received  the  proper  sanction.  It 
is  tme,  the  Executive  lias  trunamitted  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
to  the  UouBC  ;  but  has  he  sent  tho  negotiation  ?  Htis  he 
given  any  Ught  to  show  why  it  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
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this  body  ?  Do  gentlemen  mean  to  say  that  information  is 
not  needed  ;  that  though  we  have  the  right  to  pass  laws,  to 
give  validity  to  treaties,  yet  we  are  bound  by  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  pass  such  laws  ?  To  talk  of  the  right  of  this  House 
to  sanction  treaties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  it  is 
under  a  moral  obligation  not  to  withhold  that  sanction,  is  a 
•lolecism.  No  sound  mind  that  understands  the  terms,  can 
poHsibly  assent  to  it.  I  would  caution  the  House,  while  it  is 
extending  its  powers  to  cases  which,  I  believe,  do  not  belong 
to  it,  to  take  care  lest  it  lose  its  substantial  and  undoubted 
power.  I  would  put  it  on  its  guard  against  the  dangerous 
doctrine,  that  it  can  in  any  case  become  a  mere  registering 
body.  Another  fact  in  regard  to  this  treaty.  It  does  not 
stipulate  that  a  law  shall  pass  to  repeal  the  duties  proposed 
to  be  repealed  by  this  bill,  which  would  be  its  proper  form, 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  negotiators  a  law  was  necessary  ;  but 
it  stipulates  in  positive  terms  for  their  repeal  without  con- 
sulting or  regnrtling  us. 

I  here  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion,  by  stating  that 
it  appears  to  me  from  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case, 
that  the  bill  before  the  House  is  a  mere  form,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  treaty. 
It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  reply  to  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  on  the  general  nature  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  as  it  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  I  solicit 
the  attentive  hearing  of  the  House. 

It  is  not  denied,  I  believe,  that  the  President,  with  the 
.concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  has  a  right  to  make 
commercial  treaties ;  it  is  not  asserted  that  this  treaty  is 
couched  in  such  general  terms  as  to  require  a  law  to  carry 
the  details  into  execution.  Why,  then,  is  this  bill  neces- 
sary ?  Because,  say  gentlemen,  the  treaty  of  itself,  without 
the  aid  of  this  bill,  cannot  exempt  British  tonnage,  and  goods 
imported  in  their  bottoms,  from  the  operation  of  the  law  lay- 
ing additional  duties  on  foreign  tonnage  and  goods  imported 


in  foreign  vessels  ;  or,  giving  the  question  t%  luort;  gerienil 
funu,  bcwiuse  a  treaty  cannot  annul  a  Itvw. 

The  gentleman  fi-om  Virginia  (3Ir.  Barbour),  who  argiicd 
this  point  very  dij*tinctly,  thi)Ugh  not  satislkctorily,  took  na 
his  general  position,  tluit  to  repeal  a  law  ii*  a  legislative  act, 
and  CAD  only  bo  dono  by  hiw  ;  tliat  in  the  (listribution  of  the 
legislative  and  ti-eaty-iimking  jHiwer,  tlie  right  to  repenl  a  law 
tell  exclusively  under  the  former.  How  does  this  comport 
with  the  admission  immediately  niiule  by  hiiu,  that  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  repealed  the  act  declaring  war?  If  he  w.lniitH 
the  fact  in  a  single  case,  what  iK'comua  of  his  exclusive  lej^a- 
lative  right  ?  He  indeed  felt  that  thi«  inle  fViileil  liira,  and 
in  explanation  assumed  a  [Hwition  entirely  new  ;  for  ho  ail- 
mitttfd,  that  when  the  trejity  did  that  wluch  was  not  author- 
ized to  be  done  liy  law^  it  did  not  rei|uire  the  sjinction  of 
Congress,  and  might  ia  its  operation  repeal  a  law  iuconsis- 
tent  M-ith  it.  He  Boid,  Congrciis  is  not  authorized  to  muku 
peace  ;  and  for  this  reason,  a  treaty  of  peace  repeals  the  act 
declaring  war.  In  this  position,  I  understoml  his  colleague 
eubRtimtially  to  concur.  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  talk- 
ing thJH  ground,  they  Imve  both  yielde<l  the  point  in  discusMon. 
I  shall  estjiUish,  I  truht,  to  the  satisfactiiMi  of  the  Uousi!,  that 
the  treaty-making  power,  when  it  b  legitimately  exercised,  al- 
ways docs  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  law;  n.nd,  tliat  the  rea- 
BOOS  advanced  to  prove  tliat  the  treaty  of  peace  repctUed  the  act 
declaring  war,  so  far  trom  Iwing  peculiar  to  that  case,  apply 
to  all  treaties.  They  do  not  form  an  exception,  but  in  fact  con- 
stitute the  ni\o.  Why  then,  1  ask,  cannot  CongresH  make 
peace?  They  hare  tho  [Miwer  lodechire  "niir.  All  aclmowlcdge 
this  |M>wer.  Peace  and  war  are  opposites.  They  are  the 
p'witivc  ami  negjitive  turuis  of  the  same  ]iroposition  ;  and  what 
nile  of  construction  more  clear  than  that  wben  a  power  is 
ffiveu  to  d<t  an  act,  the  power  is  also  given  to  repeal  it  ?  By 
what  right  do  you  repeal  taxes,  reduce  your  army,  lay  up  your 
navy,  or  repeal  any  law,  I»nt  by  the  fiirce  of  this  jdaiii  nde  of 
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constructiou  ?  Wby  cauuot  Conj^'Sfi  then  repeal  tbe  act  dc- 
fUriiij;  war  ?  1  ncknowlcd^'e,  with  the  gentleman,  that  they 
cannot,  consistently  with  reason.  The  solution  of  this  ques- 
tiou  exiilaina  the  whole  diificulty.  The  reason  is  plain  ;  one 
]»ower  may  make  war  ;  it  nwinitx^s  two  to  make  j»eaco.  It  is 
a  state  of  mutual  uinlty  KUixvi-rliDg  uno  uf  mutual  hos- 
tility ;  —  ft  hIiUc  that  cunuut  bw  created,  but  with  the  oou- 
ecnt  uf  With  jHirtics.  It  requires  a  contract  or  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  nations  at  wur.  Is  this  peculiar  to  a  treaty  of 
jioace  ?  Ko,  it  is  commun  to  all  treaties.  It  aiises  out  of 
their  nature,  and  not  from  any  accidental  circumstance,  at- 
taching Id  a  pnrtifular  class.  It  is  no  more  nor  leJia  than 
that  C<jnf?ress  cauuot  make  a  contract  with  a  foreign  nation. 
Let  us  apply  it  tu  a  treaty  of  commerce,  to  tlua  very  case. 
Can  Cougross  do  what  tliia  treaty  lias  done  ?  It  lias  repeal- 
ed the  diiicriminating  duties  between,  tliis  country  and  Eng- 
land. Either  countr)'  could  by  law  repeal  itB  own.  But,  by 
Iftw,  they  could  go  uo  farther ;  and  for  the  reason,  that  peace 
cannot  be  made  by  law.  "Whenever,  then  an  onlinarv'  sn\t- 
jcct  of  logLKlation  can  onlyl>o  rcguhited  by  contract,  it  jmssea 
i'rom  the  sphere  of  the  ordinar>*  power  of  miUnng  lawn,  and 
attaches  itself  to  that  of  making  treaties,  wherever  it  is  lodj;- 
ed.  All  acknowUfdi^fj  the  truth  »if  tins  crmohision,  where 
the  subject,  on  which  the  treaty  operates,  is  not  expressly 
g^ren  to  Congress :  but  in  other  cases,  they  conBider  the  two 
powL'i-s  ad  concurrent  ;  and  conclude  from  the  nature  of  such 
powi'i-s,  tliiii  HUi.-h  tre)iti*.'H  must  Iw  conlirmed  by  law.  Will 
they  acknowledge  the  opposite- — that  laws  on  such  subjects 
must  be  coniirmcd  by  treaties  ?  And  if,  as  tlicy  state,  a  law 
can  rcjicjd  a  treaty  when  concurrent,  why  not  a  treaty  a  law  ? 
Into  such  absurdities  do  i'ahe  doctrines  lead.  The  truth  is, 
the  lepslative  and  treaty-making  iwwcra  are  never,  in  the 
strict  sense,  concurrent.  They  both  may  have  tlie  same  sub- 
ject, as  in  this  case,  viz.,  commerce ;  but  they  dischai^ 
functions  entirely  different  in  their  natuix}  in  relation  to  it. 


VVhcn  we  sj^eak  of  euiicurrent  powere,  we  ineuii  when 
both  can  do  tlie  snmu  thing ;  but  I  contend  that  when  the 
two  |)owore  under  discussion  aro  confined  to  thrir  jiroiMrr 
sphere,  not  only  the  hiw  cannot  do  what  could  be  done  by 
treaty,  hut  the  rerenic  is  trite  ;  tltat  is,  they  never  are  not 
can  be  concurrent  powera.  It  is  only  when  we  rcflHon  on 
tills  subject  tliat  we  mistake  ;  in  all  other  cases  the  common 
sense  of  the  House  aud  country  detide  correctly.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  estaliUsh  wjine  regulation  of  conimerce  ; — we  imme- 
diately inquire,  does  It  depend  on  our  will  ?  can  we  make 
the  desired  regulation  wilhaut  the  concurrence  of  any  iijreifrn 
power  ?  If  sn,  it  belongs  to  Congress,  aud  any  cue  would 
feel  it  to  be  ubsunl  to  attempt  to  eflect  it  by  treaty.  On  the 
contrar)'.  does  it  require  the  consent  of  a  foreign  power  ?  is 
it  propohctl  to  grant  alavor  for  a  favor — ^to  repeal  discriminat- 
ing duties  on  lioth  sides  ?  It  is  equally  felt  to  belong  to  the 
treaty-making  power  ;  and  he  would  be  thought  insane  who 
sliQuld  pn»po«u  fo  abolish  the  discrimiualing  duties  in  any 
caeCj  hy  au  act  of  the  Anierieau  Congress.  It  is  cnhmlated, 
I  feel,  almost  to  insiUt  tlic  good  sense  of  the  Ilouse^  to  dwell 
on  a  point  evidently  so  clear.  "What  then  do  I  infer  from 
what  has  been  advanced  ?  Xhiit,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment of  gentlemen,  treaties,  producing  a  state  of  things  in- 
Donsisteut  with  the  jn-ovisiona  of  an  existing  law,  annul  such 
provisions.  But  ax  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  the  view 
which  they  have  taken,  I  will  here  present  my  own  for  con- 
(lidemtion, 

Vr\i\,  then,  bus  a  treat}  the  forec  which  1  attribute  to 
it  ?  JJccauso  it  in  an  act,  in  its  ovni  nature,  paramount  to 
lawa  mode  by  the  common  legislative  powers  of  the  country. 
It  is  iu  fact  a  law,  and  somctliing  more  ;  a  law  estahlLshed 
by  contract  between  iQdi'i>endeut  nations.  By  analogy  to  pri- 
t-tUc  life,  law  has  the  same  relations  to  treaty,  as  the  resolution 
lakon  by  au  individual  to  his  contract.  An  individual  may 
mftke  the  most  delilwriite  promise  ;  he  may  swear  it  in  the 
TOL,  n. — f> 
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most  solemn  form,  tliat  he  will  not  sell  his  house,  or  any 
other  property  he  may  have  ;  yet,  if  he  should  afterward  sell, 
the  sale  would  he  valid  in  law  ;  he  would  not  be  admitted  in 
a  court  of  justice  to  plead  his  oath  against  his  contract.  Take 
the  case  of  a  government  in  its  most  simple  form,  where  it 
is  purely  despotic  ;  that  is,  where  all  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual.  Would  not  Ids  treaties  repeal 
inconsistent  edicts  ?  Let  us  now  ascend  from  the  instances 
cited  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  two  powers,  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  paramount  cliaracter  of  a  treaty  rests.  A 
treaty  always  affects  the  interests  of  two  ;  a  law  only  that  of 
a  single  nation.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  politics  and 
morality,  that  the  interest  of  the  many  is  paramount  to  that 
of  the  iew.  In  fact,  it  is  a  principle  so  radical,  that  without 
it  no  system  of  morality,  no  rational  scheme  of  government, 
could  e.xi8t.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  contracts,  or  that 
treaties  [which  are  only  the  contracts  of  independent  na- 
tions], or,  to  express  both  in  two  words,  that  plighted  faith 
has  iu  all  ages  and  nations  been  considered  so  solemn.  But 
it  is  said,  in  opposition  to  this  position,  that  a  subsequent 
law  can  repeal  a  treaty ;  and  to  this  proposition,  I  under- 
stand that  the  member  from  North  Carolina  (Sir.  Gaston) 
assents.  Strictly  speaking,  I  deny  the  fact.  I  know  that  a 
law  may  assume  the  appearance  of  repealing  a  treaty  ;  but, 
I  insist,  it  is  only  in  appearance,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  is  not  a  repeal.  Whenever  a  law  is  proposed,  declaring  a 
treaty  void,  I  consider  that  the  House  acts  not  as  a  legisla- 
tive body,  but  judicially.  To  illustrate  my  idea :  If  the 
House  is  a  moral  body, — tliat  is,  if  it  is  governed  by  reason 
and  virtue,  which  must  always  be  presumed, — the  only  ques- 
tion that  ever  can  occupy  its  attention,  whenever  a  treaty  is 
to  be  declared  void,  is  whether,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  ease,  the  treaty  is  not  already  destroyed,  by  being 
violated  by  the  nation  with  whom  it  is  made,  or  by  the  ex- 
■stence  of  some  other  circumstance,  if  other  there  can  l>e. 
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The  House  ilotemiines  tliis  'jiivstlun  :  Is  the  cuunlrj-  any 
loiigiT  hound  by  tlic  treaty?  Has  it  not  ceaseil  to  exist  ? 
The  nation  passes  judgment  on  its  ovrti  contract  ;  and  thii! 
I'nieu  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  it  admits  no  supreme 
Ijower  to  which  it  can  n-fcr  far  decision.  If  any  otiier  con- 
sideration move  the  House  to  re|teA)  n  troaty,  it  cnn  he  am- 
sidered  only  in  t!ie  light  of  a  riolation  of  a  contract  acknnw- 
ledged  to  be  bindinff  on  the  oouutry.  A  nation  may,  it  in 
tnie,  violate  its  contract  ;  it  may  even  do  this  untlcr  the  form 
of  law ;  but  I  am  not  considerinj;  what  nmy  Iw  done,  Init 
what  mar  be  rit^btfuliy  done.  It  is  not  a  (Question  of  power, 
but  of  right.  Why  are  not  these  positions,  in  themselves  so 
clear,  universally  ft.<sented  to?  Gentlemen  are  alarmed  at 
imaginary  consefjtiencfs.  They  arpie  not  as  if  eeektn};;  for 
the  meaning  of  (lie  wiistitution,  hut  a«  if  delilK'mtin^  on 
the  subjwt  of  mnkin^  one  ;  not  as  mciolMTs  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  acting  under  a  constitution  already  ewlal)li«hedj  hut 
iw  those  of  a  convention  about  to  frame  one.  For  my  part, 
1  have  always  reg^inlrd  the  coiistitutjun  as  a  W(krk  of  great 
msdom  ;  and,  being  the  instrument  under  whicli  we  exist  as 
a  body,  it  is  our  duty  to  how  to  its  enactments,  whatever  they 
may  be,  with  submission.  Wo  ought  sciircely  tn  indtdge  a 
wish  that  itJi  pruvisions  should  Ik*  different  from  what  they 
in  iiict  are.  The  conseijuences,  however,  which  apiwar  to 
■work  with  BO  much  terror  on  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen,  I 
consider  to  be  witliout  any  just  foundation.  The  ircaty- 
uiiikiug  power  Ims  many  and  powerful  limits  ;  and  it  will  lie 
tijuud,  when  I  come  t<>  (limrnss  what  those  limits  are.  that  it 
cauaot  destnw  the  constitution,  or  our  personal  liberty,  or 
involvi!  us,  without  the  assent  of  this  House,  in  war,  or  grunt 
iiwuy  our  money.  The  limits  I  prnpow  to  this  power  nro 
not  the  same,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  njipear  to  me  much  more 
rational  and  |K>werftd  tlmu  those  winch  were  supposed  to  pre- 
wnt  cQcclual  guanls  agtuost  its  abuse.  Lot  us  uow  consider 
what  they  arp 
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Tho  grant  nf  the  |>owci'  to  mtiko  treatieti  is  couched  in 
the  most  geneml  terms.  Tho  wunls  of  thu  cimstituliuu  on*, 
that  the  Pi-csideut  shall  have  power,  hy  niid  with  the  mlviw 
and  oonsent  i>f  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  tvro- 
tliinhi  of  tho  Senators  present  concur.  In  a  subBcqiient  part 
of  the  couatitution,  tntatioa  arp  declared  tti  Iw  the  BU])rcnn; 
htw  of  the  laud.  Wlmtevcr  limits  aro  iiuposeil  by  these 
general  ternis  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a  Bound  constnic- 
tion  of  the  iiKitruuient.  Thi-re  aix^,  iippareutly,  but  two  re- 
strictions on  its  exercise  ;  the  oiio  derived  I'ruin  th'-'  nature 
of  our  government,  and  tho  other  from  that  of  the  power 
itself.  Most  ccrttiiuly  all  j^Tunts  of  power  under  tho  consti- 
tulion  uiuat  be  construed  by  tliat  instrument  ;  for,  having 
their  extHtencc  from  it,  they  must  uf  necessity  aseumo  iltat 
fona  which  the  constitution  lias  imposed,  This  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true  of  the  legislative  power,  and  it  is  Huubl- 
hws  oquully  ho  ut"  tlio  power  to  make  treaties.  The*  limits  of 
th«  fonner  are  exactly  marked  ;  it  wag  necessary,  to  prevent 
collision  willi  similar  co-existing  State  powers.  This  country 
is  divldcit  into  many  distinct  sovereignties.  Kxact  cnnmero- 
tiou  on  this  head  ia  necessary,  to  pruvent  the  most  danger- 
ous conse<iuencc8.  The  cuwueratiuu  of  legislative  jwwers  in 
the  constitution  lias  relation,  then,  not  to  the  treaty-making 
l)0wcr,  but  to  the  powers  of  the  riliites.  In  our  irLition  totlie 
rest  of  the  world  the  case  is  reverse  J.  Hei*  the  States  disa)i- 
jieiir.  Divided  within,  we  pR'sent  the  exterior  of  umlividal 
scjvereigtity.  The  wisdom  ui'  the  constitutiuii,  lu  thisj  appears 
oonspieuous.  Where  euumcnitton  was  needed,  there  we  find 
ihe  poweni  euimiemted  and  exactly  deliued  ;  where  not,  we 
do  not  find  what  would  be  only  vain  and  |jeroiciouR.  What- 
ever, then,  concerns  our  tbreign  relations  ;  whatever  requires 
the  consent  of  another  nation,  Wlongs  to  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  can  only  ho  regulated  by  it ;  and  it  is  competent  to 
regidato  all  such  suhjects,  provided  [aud  here  are  its  tmo 
limits]  such  rcgtdations  ore  not  inconsistent  with  the  cunsti- 
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tnllon.  If  BO,  they  ai«  void.  >'o  tn-aty  chh  ali-ftr  the  fabric 
of  our  government,  nor  can  it  do  tlmt  whicli  the  cuiwiituiidu 
has  exprefisly  fuibklden  to  be  done  ;  noruau  it  Uo  that  diiTer- 
ently  wlncli  is  diix-ctwl  to  Ihj  dune  in  a  jri^fu  moile, — all  other 
niodi?a  being  ])n>hiliitcd.  I''or  instance,  tiio  constitution  says, 
BO  money  "  shall  he  drawn  out  of  the  treaaurj'  but  by  an  ap- 
propriation made  by  law,"  Of  cvurse  no  Bubsidy  can  bo 
granted  without  an  act  of  law  ;  and  a  treaty  of  uUxauee 
could  not  involve  the  country  in  war  without  the  consent  of 
this  House.  With  tliis  limitation,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
ease  put  by  my  ortlleague,  who  said,  that  accoitHng  to  one 
limitntion,  a  treaty  might  have  prohibited  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  description  of  persons  U'fore  the  year  1808,  not- 
withstandin*;  the  clause  in  tliu  constitution  lo  tlie  contran*. 
I  will  siK'iik  plainly  on  this  pt.>iut : — it  was  the  intention  of 
the  constitution  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  tolerated  till 
the  time  mentioned.  It  covers  lue  with  confusion  to  name 
it  here  ;  I  fcfd  ashamed  of  such  a  tolerance,  and  take  a  larf^ 
(lart  of  the  iliMgrncv,  as  I  repivstmt  a  part  of  the  Uniun  by 
whose  intiuenro  it  might  !«  BUpjKwed  to  have  Iteen  intru- 
dnced-  Thoii<;h  Cc>nj;n^Ks  idniu*  is  jTohibltwl,  by  the  words 
of  the  clause,  fnini  supjircssiuf;  that  odious  traffic,  yet  tny  col- 
league will  iMlaiit  that  it  was  intended  to  bo  a  general  pro- 
hibition on  the  (Wernment  of  the  Union.  I  perceive  my 
colleague  indicate}^  his  diBsent.  It  will  be  necessar}'  lo  he 
more  explicit. 

[MtfTd  Mr.  C.  read  tliul  puit  of  tJio  coimlitution,  ami  sltowed  tlmt 
the  word  "  Congress  "  iniglit  Iw  k-ft  out,  ia  copft>niiity  wiUi  other  parts 
of  the  constitution,  without  injury  to  tbe  serwe  of  the  dau-vs;  and  lia 
inftLitt.-d  tlmt  tlie  pliun  nienriiiig  n(  the  piirtit's  to  the  coD»(titiition  whs, 
that  dm  lrad<3  ihoald  coatinao  till  1H08,  and  Ui.^  a  prohibition  by 
treaty  would  b«  ff|iiBlly  agniiist  tlie  spirit  of  tlm  iiuslnim«it.] 

Besides  these  con.'ititnl  ional  linilis,  ilic  treat y-nialjinj;  pow- 
er, like  all  powers,  has  others  derived  from  its  nature  and  ob- 
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jccte.  It  has  for  its  object,  coutracta  \vitli  foreign  nations ;  as 
the  powers  of  Congress  hRvc  for  their  object,  whatever  uiiiy  be 
done  in  relation  to  tho  jwjwere  delegated  to  it,  without  the 
consent  of  (ortnoTi  nntions.  Each,  in  its  projier  sphere,  ope- 
rates witli  general  influence  ;  bill  when  they  become  erratic, 
theu  tht*)'  aie  portentous  and  dangerous.  A  treaty  never 
can  legitimately  do  that  whicli  cjin  be  done  by  law  ;  ami  the 
converse  is  also  tniu.  Suppose  the  discriminating  duties  re- 
jjcaled,  on  both  eidea  by-law, — still  what  in  eftected  by  this 
treaty  would  not  even  theu  iw  done  ;  for  the  plighted  failli 
of  both  would  be  wanting.  Either  eide  might  repeal  its  law 
without  breach  of  contract.  It  appears  to  mo,  that  gentle- 
men are  too  nmcli  jnHueiiL-ed  on  t\m  subject  by  the  example  of 
Uroat  Britain.  Inktomi  of  lixiking  to  the  natxiro  of  our  own, 
they  have  Iteen  swayoil  in  their  optniniis  by  the  practice  of 
tliat  gnvernnient,  to  which  wc  arc  but  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  Imikiiij;  for  precedents.  Much  anxiety  has  recently  been 
ennced,  to  be  independent  of  English  broadcloths  and  mus- 
liup  ;  I  hope  it  imlicates  the  approaeli  of  a  period  when  wo 
shall  also  thixiw  off  the  thraldom  of  thoiiylit.  The  truth  is, 
but  little  analogy  exists  between  thi»  and  any  other  govem- 
nient.  It  is  tlie  pride  of  uurs,  to  V  founded  in  reason  and 
etjuity  ;  all  otLura  have  originated,  moix'  or  less,  in  Irauvl, 
ii-iolence,  or  accident.  The  right  to  make  treaties,  in  Eng- 
land, can  only  bo  detennined  by  the  practice  of  the  govem- 
mont  ;  a^  tthe  haa  no  writteu  constitution.  Her  practice 
may  be  wise  in  regartl  to  her  government,  when  it  would  bo 
very  imprudent  here.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be,  that 
the  ting  refers  all  commercial  treatitjs  afTu-cting  the  umnid- 
jwl  n.'guldtions  of  the  couutry,  to  parliiiint'nt,  for  its  sanctiou  ^ 
the  argument  drawn  from  this  would  be  verj-  feeble  to  prove 
that  this,  also,  was  the  icitentioii  v(  our  e^mstitution.  Stnmg 
dilfeix'iices  exist  between  the  forms  of  the  two  govcnimeuts. 
The  king  is  hereditary  j — he  alone,  without  the  participation  of 
either  bouse  of  parliament,  negotiates  and  makes  treaties. 
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Englaiiil  has  nn  cniifititttHtiri  einiiimtiDg  from  tbc  pcoj>lc,  alike 
superior  to  the  li^gisladire  aiul  the  kinp;.  Not  so  here.  The 
Pnsidetit  is  elected  fur  a  short  period  ;  he  is  amenalile  to 
the  public  opinion  ;  he-  \»  liable  tc)  Iw  impoacihed  for  comip- 
tiou ;  hi!  caunot  make  trejitics  without  the  concurrenco  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate — a  fact  very  material  to  be  remem- 
bered— which  body  is  in  like  iiiaiiiu^r  ix*h|wja8ilile  to  the 
jtcuple  at  jteriods  not  very  remote.  Above  all, — as  the  laws 
and  constitution  are  here  perfectly  jdistinct,  and  the  latter  is 
alike  superior  to  laws  and  treaties, — the  treaty-making  power 
cannot  chnngo  the  torm  of  government,  or  enci-oach  on  the 
libcrtiett  of  the  country,  without  encroaching  on  that  iustm- 
mcot,  which,  so  long  as  the  people  ore  frGc,  will  1>e  watched 
with  vigilunoo. 


S  P  E  li  C  H 

On  the  ludtiou  to  Re|>eal  the  Direct  Tax,  delivered 
in  thf  House  of  Representatives,  January  3Ut., 
1816. 

[KoTB. — Jamyiry  Otli,  1816.  Tho  Coinmitlee  of  Wavs  and 
•  to  whom  w«3  referred  ihoX  ptniion  of  the  Prwident'a  Me*- 
Hgu  idatbi;  (o  the  ruvumiu,  reported,  aiiiuuif  uLbi'rs,  ibc:  fullowio^ 
rcBohitiori : 

"  AWiTf/,  That  it  i»  expii)i&Dt  60  to  ameud  an  act,  entitled,  'Ad 
9C-t  to  pniviiii!  luiiliUomil  ruvi-ntica  for  defraying  tlto  expensts  of 
<«wcrumont  and  maintain injf  public  credit,  by  lanng  a  direct  tax 
U{K>D  ihe  Uiiitt'd  Stale*,  niid  to  pri)vii3H  for  lu'wssiiij  iiml  cullnrting 
Ujc  same,'  piw&ed  on  the  Sth  of  Jamvary,  1815,  as  to  reduce  the  tax 
to  be  Iwied  for  the  year  18)6,  and  wurw^wHiijf  year*,  to  ♦3,000,000, 
with  a  similsr  pri:)risioTi  in  rc^jfiml  to  iho  (Hn^-t  tax  on  the  IMstriL-t  of 
Culumblfl.     This  rMoIution  being  called  up  in  Comraittec  of  the 
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\\')iiMi-,  t:Au«M]  mueb  debate.  Mr.  C-1ny  moved  to  am»D(l  ii,  so  lu  to 
limit  its  operation  to  one  year,  w-itJi  a  viavt  io  ])lace  it  under  tbo 
nauiinJ  roDtrol  of  Lha  Hou^e.  Tlii»  wa-s  carriiHl;  and  then  Mr.  Har- 
den 'if  Kt-ntiiL-ky  titovvU  to  aiD<-nd  it,  by  ilwJanng  it  expedient  to 
rt>|r)mL  tliL-  lawn  laying  a  dJrwt  Uix,  altogwlJier  This  calk'd  forth  di»- 
cusHon  for  several  dnp  mcccwiivcly,  in  which  mimy  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  Ilonsc  took  pnrt.  Tlie  molioTi  w.-is  fioidly  nogatived 
by  «  vote  of  31  to  73.] 

ili(.  CiiAiKMAX  : — Thpro  ore  in  the  affiiira  of  iiatiomt, 
not  Ifs&  timn  in  those  of  in(livklunl«,  mnraents,  on  the  proper 
use  of  wliich  depend  their  fanu>,  diimtioD,  and  ptosperit}*. 
?>iich  I  cimcuivu  to  bu  the  jut'sent  sitimtion  of  this  country. 
Ilecently  emerged  fmrn  it  war,  n-o  (intl  oui-sftlves  in  poeseRsion 
of  a  physical  and  moral  power  of  great  magnitude  ;  and  im- 
pressed by  the  misfortunes  which  Imvc  resulted  from  want  of 
f  irecast  heretofore,  we  are  disposed  to  apply  our  iiieuos  to 
pnq>oso8  most  valuable  to  the  country.  In  a  situation  of 
such  interest,  I  hojw  we  sjinll  be  guided  by  the  dictak's  of 
tnith  aud  wisdom  only  ;  that  we  shall  prefer  the  lasting  hap- 
pineaa  of  our  country  to  present  easo ;  its  neciirity  to  its 
plcuffure  ;  fair  honor  and  reputation  to  inglorious  and  in- 
iiftive  repose. 

We  are  now  called  on  to  determino  what  amount  of 
revenue  is  necessyiry  for  this  cfiinitry  in  time  of  peace.  This 
invtilves  (he  additional  (juestion  :  what  are  the  metuares 
which  the  true  iiitereuts  of  this  country  demand  P  Tho 
ptinci]ial  oxpenso  of  owr  Go>-ennnent  grows  out  of  measiiree 
uocessary  for  its  defence  ;  and  in  onler  tx>  decide  wlint  tho«? 
mea.sures  ought  to  be,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  what 
ought  to  be  our  jwlicy  towards  other  nations  ?  and  what  will 
probably  be  theirs  towanls  us  ?  I  iutentionally  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  financial  questions,  which  some  gentle- 
men have  examined  in  the  debate,  and  also  the  question  uf 
retrenchment H ;  on  which  I  wiU  only  remark,  that  I  hope, 
whatsoever  of  econouiv  shall  enter  into  the  meitsurcfl  of  Con- 
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gteeSf  tbcy  will  ut  lejist  be  divested  of  the  character  of  par* 
Bunonr. 

Beginning  with  the  policy  of  tlie  country.  This  ought 
to  correspond  with  the  character  of  its  pnUtical  instltntii'ni*. 
What,  then,  is  their  cluimctcr  ?  They  arc  founded  on 
reasoa  and  justica  These  being  the  fotindatiuns  of  our 
Government,  its  policy  ouf^ht  to  comport  with  tbeni.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  nationin,  especially  of  one  whoso  institutions 
recognize  no  principle  of  tbrce,  but  appeal  to  A-irtuo  for 
their  strength,  to  act  with  justice  nnd  motleration — with 
moderation  approaching  to  forbearance.  In  all  pos^ihle  con- 
flicts with  foreign  powers,  our  Govi^niment  shixild  bo  able  to 
make  it  manitcst  tD  tho  world,  tliat  it  liaA  jufltiiMi  on  ilfl  nide. 
"We  should  always  forbear,  If  possible,  until  all  shall  be  satis- 
fied, that  when  wc  take  up  arms,  it  in  not  for  tlKt  purpose  of 
conquest,  but  for  the  maintcnuuoe  of  our  oeseatial  rightti. 
Our  Government,  moreover,  is  also  founded  on  equality;  it 
permits  none  to  eicrcisc  violence  ;  it  pemiitenoonc  to  ti-nmple 
on  the  rights  of  his  fcUow-citizens  with  impunity.  These 
maxims  we  should  also  carr>-  into  our  iutercour^o  with 
foreign  nations;  and  aswc  render  justice  to  all,  so  we  tthouUl 
be  prepared  to  exact  it  from  all. 

Our  policy  should  not  only  be  moilerale  and  just,  but  as 
higli-minderl  as  it  is  moilernte  and  _pwt.  Tbis  appi'ATs  to  me 
to  be,  for  our  country,  the  true  Hue  of  conduct.  In  the  policy 
of  nations  there  are  two  extremes  :  one,  in  which  jiistEoe  and 
moderation  may  biuk  into  foebleness — another,  in  which  that 
lofty  Bjiirit  which  ought  to  animate  uU  nation.s,  particularly 
free  statee,  may  mount  up  to  niihtary  riolencc.  These  ex- 
tremes ought  to  be  equally  avoided ; — but,  of  the  two,  I 
consider  the  first  far  tlie  most  dan<reroiiH.  far  the  most  fatal. 
There  are  two  Fplcndid  examjiles  of  nations  which  have  iilti- 
uiAtely  sunk  by  military  violence  ;  the  Itomans  in  ancient 
times — the  Fn?uch  in  modern.  But  bow  numerous  are  the 
Instances  of  nations  that  have  gnulnally  simk  into  insigniii- 
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rnncc  through  im'bccilU}'  and  apathy.  They  have  not,  lu- 
ih»d.  struL-k  tlie  mind  so  forcibly  (is  the  two  fonner ;  because 
they  havu  sunk  inf^loriouBly,  without  any  thing  in  their  de- 
scent to  excite  either  adminitiuu  or  resjwct.  1  connider  this 
extreme  weakncsa  not  only  tlio  most  duu^'rous  in  itselt^ — 
but  one  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  peculiarly 
hable.  The  peojile,  indeed,  are  high-minded  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  lie  thought  that  my  (ears  are  unfounded.  But 
they  arc  blessed  with  much  hajipiness,  moral,  political,  and 
pliyMCAl.  TKoBfi  operate  un  the  di«iTO»itionB  and  haliita  of 
the  jxjople  with  sninothing  like  the  effects  attributed  to 
suuthenii'liiDatei^ :  tliey  dispose  tliera  topleafiuroand  to  inac- 
tivity, L'xcyjjt  iu  pursuit  of  wottlth.  I  need  not  appenl  to 
the  i»ast  liiutory  of  the  country  ;  to  the  indisjjosititju  of  our 
pcupk'  to  war.  from  the  CDimueucemeut  of  (he  Government  ; 
uriiiiug  fnnu  the  nature  of  our  habits,  and  the  di-sposition  to 
pursue  those  courses  which  contribute  to  swell  our  private  for- 
tunes. We  incUue,  not  only  from  the  causes  alremly  men- 
tioned, but  IJom  the  nature  of  our  fori;i^i  ri'lationit,  to  that 
teehle  jwlicy,  which  I  consider  as  more  dangerous  than 
the*  other  extreme.  We  have,  it  is  true,  dan^^'s  to  appre- 
iteiid  from  abnmil — but  they  are  tar  off,  at  the  distance  of 
thiee  thousand  miles;  which  prevents  that  contiuued  dread 
whiclt  they  would  excite,  if  in  our  immediate  noighborhoo<l. 
Besides,  we  can  have  no  foreign  war  whieh  wp  should 
dread  or  icar  to  meet,  BO-ve  a  war  with  England  ;  for  u 
war  with  her  breaks  in  on  the  whole  industiy  of  the 
country,  and  atiects  all  its  pri\-ate  pursuits.  On  tliis  ac- 
count w*f  prefer  suffering  very  great  wrongs  from  her, 
rather  than  to  redress  them  by  arms.  The  gcntleinau  from 
Pennsylvania  asks,  if  the  country  did  forlwar  till  it  felt  dis- 
grace, wJioBC  fault  was  it  ?  Not,  he  said,  of  the  administra- 
tiona  of  Washington  or  Adams ;  for  neither  of  them  had  left 
it  in  such  condition.  A  few  words  on  this  point.  The  fault 
can  be  ascribed  to  neither  of  our  several  ndminisliiitionB — 
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to  neither  of  tho  two  gi-eat  parties.  It  arose  from  the  iuilis- 
poeition  of  the  people  to  losort  to  amis,  for  the  reason  al- 
ready assigned.  It  amw,  aWi,  in  jmrt,  from  two  incidental 
oircuuiBtonces — tho  want  of  preparation,  ood  the  imtricd 
character  of  oiir  Government  in  war.  But  there  were  other 
circunu»tanc^es,  too,  councctud  with  the  party  to  which  the 
jtentlcman  belongs,  which,  doubtless,  contributed  to  pruloug 
forbearance.  That  party  took  advantaj^  of  tht  indiajK>sitiou 
of  the  people  to  an  English  war,  aud  preached  up  the  ad- 
vantagefl  of  peace  when  it  luul  Ix-corne  Ignonunious,  and  lui- 
ttl  we  had  scarcely  tho  ability  to  dt-feiid  uurwlves.  Thu  gi'n- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  further  said,  that,  if  peace  hail 
not  been  made  when  it  was,  we  should  not  have  been  hcR* 
delibemting  at  this  time.  This  assuition  is  a  fearful  one,  if 
tme.  If  tho  nation  was  on  the  vt;rge  of  ruin,  the  erroin 
wliieh  bmuji^ht  it  to  that  situation  ought  to  !«  known,  probefl 
anil  corrected — even  if  ihfv  rose  out  of  tjie  cuustitution. 
But  it  is  an  assertion  that  ought  nut  to  be  lightly  made. 
Tho  effects  are  dangen.»U8 ;  for  what  man  hereafter,  wiili  gncli 
c<Miscquenccs  before  lUs  eyes,  wtjuld  venture  to  propose  a 
war  ?  If  such  were  the  admitted  fact,  a  futuix-  enemy  would 
jiersist  in  war,  expecting  the  country  to  sink  before  Ids  ef- 
forts ;  his  arms  wouM  be  nerved,  his  exertions  doubly 
stren^hened  against  us.  In  even,'  view,  the  position  is  one 
of  such  dangerous  benriug  on  tlie  future  reliitiotia  of  the 
wuntrj",  that  it  oi^;ht  not  to  be  admitted  without  the  strong- 
est proof.  \Viiat  was  the  fact  ?  What  had  bet-n  tho  pro- 
gran  ctf  events  for  a  few  months  preceding  the  termination 
of  the  war  ?  At  Baltimore,  at  Plattsburg,  at  New  Orleans, 
the  invaders  had  been  «ignally  defeated — a  new  spirit  was 
diffused  thi-ougli  the  whole  mass  of  the  community.  Can  it 
!»  believed,  then,  that  the  Government  was  on  the  verge  of 
dia8)^nlion  ?  No,  bir,  it  never  sti>od  firmer  on  its  basis  tlian 
at  that  moment.  It  is  tnie,  indeed,  that  wo  kbored  under 
great  difficulties  ;  but  it  is  nn  ubservatitin  made  by  a  statet)- 
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man  of  groat  sagacity,  K^lnmiul  Burke,  when  Pitt  was  au- 
ticipttting  the  downfall  of  France,  through  the  failure  of  her 
Bnanccs,  that  «»  instan<x  is  not  to  be  found  of  a  hiyh-mindfd 
nation  sinking  uiukrjhtancial  difficvJ^Uea;  and  itR  tnith  would 
Dttve  been  exemplified  in  our  coiiiitr^'  had  tlio  war  cunliuue<l. 
Men  ou  all  Rideg  began  to  unite  in  defiance  dt'  tlie  miintiT  ; 
{lartioa  in  thin  Hoiiko  begun  to  rally  on  this  point  ;  and  if 
the  gentleninn  from  Penni^ytvania  had  been  a  mcniber  at 
that  time,  he  also,  fnnn  what  ho  iiaa  Biiifl,  would  have  taken 
that  ground.  Tlie  gi-ntleman  has  taken,  on  tliia  point,  a 
jioftttinn  afl  erroneoas  a8  it  is  dang<erou8  ;  ami  I  have  thought 
proper  thus  to  notice  it. 

As  a  pi-oof  tliat  the  sitnntion  of  the  conntry  natnraJly 
inclines  na  to  too  ratioh  feebleness  rather  than,  violence,  I  re- 
fer to  the  fact,  that  there  are,  on  this  floor,  men  who  aro  en- 
tirely opposed  to  amiicR,  to  navieB,  to  every  mejiuR  of  defence. 
Sir,  if  their  pnliticfl  prevail,  the  c<inntry  will  be  disarmed 
and  at  the  mercy  of  any  foreign  power.  On  the  other  liand, 
there  is  no  excesa  of  military  fervor,  no  j'firty  inclining  to 
military  despotism  ;  for  though  a  diargo  uf  such  u  disptwi- 
tion  has  been  made  by  a  gentleman  in  debate,  it  is  ^sithout 
the  shadow  of  foundation.  What  is  the  fact  in  regard  to 
tlie  army  ?  Does  it  bear  out  hia  iissertlon  ?  Is  it  even 
proportionally  larger  now  than  it  was  in  1801-2,  tho  period 
which  the  gentleman  wjnsidere  a«  Iho  fitandard  of  political 
peifection  ?  It  was  tlien  about  4,000  men  ;  it  was  larger, 
in  projiortion,  than  an  anny  of  10,000  men  would  now  be. 
The  charge  of  a  disposition  to  make  this  a  military  govern- 
ment finds  its  support  only  in  the  imaginations  of  gentlemen  ; 
it  cannot  be  sustained  by  facts  ;  it  its  contrary  to  reason  and 
to  evidence. 

Dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  another,  in  ray  opinion,  equally  impi.>rtaut,  viz. ; 
whtit  will  probably  be  the  policy  of  other  nations.  With  the 
world  at  large  we  aro  now  at  peace.     I  know  of  no  natioL 


with  whiuh  wc  sIihII  pmlKibly  cuute  in  follision,  uiiK-ss  it 
hv  with  Great  Britaiu  and  Spain.  With  hytU  these  aations 
we  Imve  many  and  imi*ortant  points  of  oolliaion.  I  hupw  we 
bliaU  maintaiD,  in  rejpini  to  both,  the  Rtiictast  justioe  ;  the 
mom  8i>,  aa  with  hoth  there  U  n  possibility,  suuncT  or  hiter, 
ijf  wir  botng  enga^fl  in  war.  As  to  Spain  I  will  wiy  nuthing  ; 
iKvausu  hill'  is  lliif  iiit'mur  uf  the  twd,  ttud  tbu  mensurcH 
which  apply  tu  the  superior  puwer,  will  iiicluile  iilso  the 
inlcriur.  I  shaU  consider  oui-  i-clatioDs,  then,  with  KDRliind 
imly.  Peace  now  exists  Iwtwccn  th«  two  couiitriea.  An  ta 
it8  duration,  I  will  give  no  opinion,  except  that  1  believe  it 
will  last  the  longer  in  conHOi^ueiice  of  the  war,  which  has  jiiftt 
ended.  Eviilcnces  have  been  J'nniishetl  during  the  war,  of 
the  capacity  and  character  of  this  conntry,  which  will  make 
Kiij^tniul  inilispoeed  to  try  her  strength  with  ns  on  Rlight. 
groiuds.  But  what  will  be  tlie  prubabic  oourae  of  events  re- 
tipw;ting  tlie  future  rfhitimin  K'tween  the  two  uoinitries  ? 
Knghuul  !»  the  niu^t  foriuidnhli;  power  iti  the  world  :  she  has 
the  ni(K4t  miineroiis  army  and  navy  at  her  CMiiiniand.  We,  on 
the  other  baud,  are  the  most  growing  nation  on  earth :  mo»l 
rapidly  improving  in  those  very  partieularx  in  which  she 
cxct'lit.  This  question,  then,  presents  itJH'lf:  will  the  gnuitcr 
)jower  pcnnit  the  less  to  attain  its  destined  greatness  by 
riattiml  growth,  or  will  sliu  tako  measures  to  disturb  it. 
They  who  know  tlie  (lifitory  of  nations,  will  not  lieliove  that 
a  rival  will  look  iiiniuived  on  this  prosjierity.  It  has  been 
said,  that  nations  luive  heads,  bnt  no  liKarts.  Eveiy  atates- 
moa,  every  one  who  love*  bis  country,  who  wishes  to  maintain 
its  d^iiity,  to  see  it  ottnin  the  summit  of  greatness  and  pnjs- 
fierity,  regards  the  progress  of  other  nations  with  a  jealous 
eye.  The  English  Htatcsmcu  liavc  always  so  acted.  I  find 
no  fault  with  them  on  this  account,  but  rather  point  to  the 
example  as  originating  in  a  principle  which  ought  also  to 
govern  our  conduct.  Will  Great  Britain  permit  us  to  go  on 
in  an  uninterrupted  march  to  the  height  of  iiaiioual  great- 
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nc'ssniidprosi>crity  ?  Ifi-ar  nut.  But,  ailmitting  tliecftuncils 
un  that  side  of  tin.'  wrttcr  to  hn  governed  by  a  degree  of  ma^- 
nauimity  and  justice  which  the  world  has  never  expcriciipcd 
from  them  (and,  I  am  warmnted  in  saying,  never  will),  may 
not  some  unforeseen  coUieion  involve  ns  in  liostiliticg  ?  Gon- 
tlcrnen  on  iho  otlier  side  have  «iid,  that  thero  are  points  of 
cliOTereuce  with  that  nation  (existing  [irior  to  the  war)  which 
are  yet  unsettled.  I  grant  it.  If  such,  then,  bo  the  fact, 
(loQH  it  not  shnw  tliat  causes  of  conflict  reniainj  und  that 
whenever  the  eame  condition  of  the  world  that  cxcite<l  them 
into  action  Iwforo  the  war,  shall  recur,  the  same  collisions 
\W1I  prolmbly  take  place  a^fun  ?  If  ftreat  Britain  seoH  the 
opportunity  of  enforcing  the  ^ame  tlocirines  we  have  already 
conlesteii,  will  she  not  w'vxo  it  ?  Admitting  this  country  to 
maintain  that  jKiltey  which  it  ought  ;  that  its  councils  hv 
goveniod  hy  the  moHt  pf^rfoct  justice  and  moderation — yet 
we  see  that,  hy  ditlerence  of  views  on  essential  puinU,  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations  is  liable  to  be  jeoiwnli/Ati 
I  am  sure  that,  future  wars  ^^nth  England  are  not  nnly  pos- 
sible,  hut,  I  will  say  more,  they  are  highly  probable — nay, 
that  they  will  certainly  take  pUice.  Future  wars,  I  fear 
(mth  the  Honorable  S]«aker) — future  wars,  Ion";  and  Idnody, 
will  exist  between  this  country  and  (ii-eat  llritain.  I  lament 
it ;  but  I  will  not  close  ray  eyes  on  future  events  ;  I  will  not 
betmy  the  high  trust  re]io«c<l  in  nie ;  I  will  sjieak  what  I 
believe  to  he  true.  You  will  have  to  encounter  nrititsh 
jealousy  and  hostility  in  eveiy  shape  ;  not  immediately  mani- 
fested hy  open  force  or  violence,  perhaits,  but  by  indirect 
attouijita  to  check  your  growth  and  pi-uBjierity.  As  far  as 
fiho  can,  she  will  disgrace  every  thing  connected  with  you. 
Her  reviewers,  paragraph  is  ts,  and  travellers,  will  &««ail  you 
and  your  institutions  ;  and  no  means  will  be  left  untried  tu 
bring  yuu  to  cooteinn  yourselves,  and  be  contemned  hy  utiient. 
I  thank  God,  they  have  not  now  the  means  they  once  |K»80«e- 
ed  of  effecting  their  objects.     No ;  the  late  war  has  given 


you  a  Uma  of  feolinj;  and  thinking  which  forhiJ«  tlie  fttknow- 
Inlgmcnt  of  nationtil  inferiority — that  first  of  political  enis. 
Had  we  not  eucoiintered  Great  Britain,  we  shonlil  not  liavc 
Imd  ihe  brilliuut  i«iiuts  to  ri-st  on  wliiirU  we  ntnv  liavc.  We, 
too,  have  now  our  heroes  imd  illustrious  actions.  If  Great 
Britain  has  her  WclUnt^on,  we  have  our  Jackson,  Brown 
and  Kcott.  If  she  has  her  naval  heroes,  we  also  huve  them, 
not  less  renowned — tor  they  hnvc  }>luckod  the  laurel  from 
herbrowB.  Ilia  impossible  that  we  can  now  he  degraded  by 
iximparisons  :  I  InLst  we  are  cquidly  above  corruption  and 
intrigue  ;  and  that  when  the  cout<«t  comeu,  it  will  be  tried 
only  by  force  of  amis. 

Let  U9  now  consider  the  measures  of  preparation  which 
sound  policy  dictates.  First,  then,  m  tu  the  extent,  without 
refei^nce  to  the  kind.  These  measures  ou-^ht  tolHigraduatwl 
by  a  reference  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  both  countries. 
Knglaud  excels  in  means  all  ctnuitries  that  nnw  exist,  or  ever 
did  exist  ;  and  has,  Ixtsidoa,  gi-eal,  monil  rewHirecs.  She  is 
intelligent,  and  renowned  for  maocnline  virtues.  On  our 
jwrt,  our  measures  ought  to  corresjumd  u-ith  that  lofty  j)olicy, 
which  becomes  freemen  detenniucd  to  dtl'yml  their  rights. 
Thus  circumstanced  on  both  sides,  wc  ought  to  omit  uo  pre- 
paration fairly  within  the  compass  of  our  mcaoti.  Next,  as 
to  the  Bjwcies  of  preparation — u  question  which  opens  subjects 
of  KTcat  extent  and  im|HfrtauL-e.  Tiie  navy,  most  certfiinly, 
iu  any  point  of  view,  occupies  the  first  phice.  It  is  the  most 
safe,  most,  effectual  and  cheajjest  mode  of  defence.  For  k-t 
the  fm:t  be  remembered,  our  imvy  costs  less  per  man,  Includ- 
ing all  the  amount  of  extraordinary  cxpendit  unison  the  lakes, 
lluui  our  army. 

This  is  an  important  fuct  which  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  the  Houih.'  ;  for,  if  the  force  be  the  safest  and  most 
eflicieut,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest,  ou  that 
should  be  our  ]>riiK-ipal  reliance.  Wo  have  heard  much  of 
the  danger  of  standing  iinuies  to  uur  hl>ei'ties  : — the  objection 
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cannot  bo  madu  to  the  navy.  Gftnta-ds,  it  must  be  ackiiow- 
letiged,  hftvoofteu  advancwl  at  the  head  of  armies  toiiii|)cnal 
rank  and  jiowt-r;  Init  in  what  instonco  has  an  udiniml 
usuqipd  the  liberties  uf  liis  country?  I'at  our  atrtngth  in 
the  navy  ftir  foreign  defence,  ami  we  sliall  certainly  est:ai>e 
the  whule  eatalcigiic  of  possible  ills  |>aintecl  by  ji^ntlemen  iwi 
tlie  other  eidc.  A  naval  force  attacks  that  country,  from 
whose  hostilities,  alone,  we  have  any  thing  to  dread,  where 
she  is  most  assailiihh',  and  dcfend»  its  own  where  it  is  weak- 
est. Wliere  is  Great  Britain  inoHt  vnlnerahle  ?  In  what 
jioiut  is  slie  most  acceHsible  to  attack  ?  lu  her  commerce — 
in  hfi-  iiavii^iliijn.  TbiTo  tthe  is  not  oidy  exp<tHed,  but  the 
UIkw  is  fatal.  There  is  her  strength — there  the  secret  of  her 
power.  There,  thou,  if  it  ever  shall  become  neceesary,  we 
ought  to  strike.  And  where  are  we  most  exitoee*!  ?  On 
the  Atlantic  line ; — a  line  so  long  and  weak,  that  wo  are 
]iccnliHrIy  liable  to  be  a*t£ailed  on  it.  How  h  it  to  lio  de- 
fended ?  By  a  navy,  and  by  a  navy  only,  can  it  be  efficiently 
tlefcnded.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  tim9  when  the  enemy 
was  in  jHjssession  of  the  wbtflu  lino  of  ibe  sea-cnaet,  moored 
iu  our  rivers,  and  ready  to  assault  ns  at  every  point.  The 
facts  ure  too  recent  to  reijuire  a  minute  description.  T  will 
only  state,  generally,  tliat  our  commerce  was  eut  up — our 
specie  circulation  destntyed- — our  iotemnl  communication 
interrupted — our  best  and  cheapest  highway  being  entirely 
in  ijossessinn  of  the  enemy — our  ports  Ibruign  the  one  to  the 
other — i>ur  treasury  exhiuisted  in  meivly  defensive  prcpai-O" 
tions  and  militia  re<initutions — for  not  knowing  where  we 
would  1hi  jis-sailed,  we  ha*l,  at  the  same  moment,  to  stand 
prepared  at  overy  point.  A  recurrence  of  this  state  of  things, 
8i>  Oppressive  to  the  country,  in  the  event  of  another  war, 
can  hi*  prevt'otctl  only  by  the  establishment  and  nminfenantx; 
ofasufticieut  naval  force.  I  think  it  proper  to  press  tlus 
jwint  thus  strongly,  liecanso,  though  it  is  generally  assented 
to,  that  the  navy  ought  to  bu  increased,  I  Hnd  that  ai^-ut  too 
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colJ — the  npprobation  bestowed  on  it  too  Degative  in  its  char- 
acter. Tbo  navy  ought,  it  is  Kiid,  to  he  (^nidnnlly  inereftscd. 
If  the  navy  is  to  be  iricrt'iiscd  at  all,  let  its  Ruj;iiientation  he 
limited  only  by  yoiu-  ability  to  build,  officer  nnd  man.  If  it 
is  the  kind  of  force  most  safe,  atid  at  the  »unic  tium  iii'iat 
efficient  to  guard  Offainst  foreign  invasiou,  or  rejid  foreign 
a^;ression,  you  ought  to  j>ut  your  whole  force  on  the  sea.*!ide. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  have  in  our  country  eighty  thousnud 
nailore.  This  would  enable  us  to  man  a  cousiderabk  fleet, 
which,  if  wcU-dii-ected,  wi)iild  give  us  the  liabitniil  ommand 
on  our  own  coast — an  object,  in  every  point  of  view,  so  de- 
sirable. Not  thfit  »-e  ou^^ht  hastily,  without  due  pn-paration. 
under  present  circumstances,  to  build  a  large  uuniber  of 
resflcls  ;  but  we  ought  to  commence  preparations— establish 
docks,  collect  tiin!>er  nnd  naval  stonis;  and.  as  soon  as  the 
materials  iii>?  prcjiareil,  tn  coumiencc  building,  to  the  extent 
whiub  I  have  raentioncil.  If  any  thing  can  presene  the 
countrj*  in  its  most  inmiinent  dangers  from  abroad,  it  is  thin 
s|>*'eies  nf  armament.  If  wu  desu-e  to  be  ftx'c  from  future 
wars  (as  I  hope  wo  luay  be),  this  is  the  ouly  way  to  effect 
it.  We  shall  have  peace  then,  nnd,  what  ia  of  still  higher 
moment,  peace  with  perfect  security. 

In  regard  t(^  our  jiresent  military  establishment,  it  is 
small  enough.  This  the  llnnnrable  Speaker  bos  fully  demon- 
strated. It  is  not,  at  present,  suiBciently  large  to  occupy 
all  our  fortresses.  Gentlemen  bavo  s]H>keu  in  favur  of  the 
militia,  and  against  tlie  anny.  In  regard  U)  the  militia, 
I  will  go  OS  far  as  ony  gentleman,  and  considembly  fur- 
ther than  those  who  are  so  violently  oppoFcd  to  our  small 
anny.  I  desire  not  ouly  to  arm  the  militia,  but  to  ext4?ud 
their  terra  of  service,  aud  raako  tbem  efficient  To  talk 
Hln>iit  tlm  eflifieucy  of  militia,  cidlcd  into  scmce  for  six 
months  only,  is  to  impose  on  the  people, — to  min  them  with 
false  hopes.  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  lar^  standing 
armics,»nd  T  know  that  the  militia  constitutes  the  true  force 
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of  the  country ;  that  no  nation  can  l»c  R«fp,  at  home  and 
abioad,  which  has  not  an  ciHdcnt  mih'tiii ;  but  the  tomi  of 
service  ought  to  be  onhirged,  to  enable  them  to  ncqulre  a 
knuwlcHlge  of  the  duties  of  the  camp,  and  tu  allow  tho 
habits  of  ct\'il  life  to  he  broken.  For  although  niilitin, 
freshly  dmwn  from  their  homes,  may,  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, do  great  service,  as  at  New  Orleans ;  yet,  in 
general,  (hoy  are  not  calculate*!  fiir  Ber\'iee  in  the  field, 
until  time  in  u11uwl-i1  them  to  acquire  liahits  ul'  discipline 
and  subordination.  On  land,  your  defence  ought  to  depend 
on  a  regular  draught  from  the  Imdy  of  the  }>eo])le.  You 
will  thus,  ia  timo  of  war,  dispense  with 'the  business  of  re- 
cruiting;, a  mode  of  defending  the  country  every  way  uncon- 
genial with  our  republican  institutions.  Uncertain,  slow  in 
its  operation  and  expensive,  it  draws  from  society  only  its 
worst  materials  ;  introducing  into  our  urmy,  of  necessity,  all 
the  severities  which  are  exercised  in  that  of  the  most  des- 
potic governments.  Thus  composed,  our  aiuiies.  in  a  great 
degree,  lose  that  enthusiasm  with  which  citizen  soldien, 
conscious  of  liberty  and  fightiug  in  defence  of  their  country, 
have  ever  been  animated.  All  the  free  nations  of  antiquity 
intnisted  the  defence  of  the  country,  not  to  the  dregs  of 
society,  hut  to  tho  body  of  its  citisiens ;  and  hence  tlxat 
heroism,  which  nations,  in  moilcm  times,  may  admire  but 
cannot  erjual.  I  know  that  I  utter  trutlis  unpleaBant  to 
those  who  wish  to  enjoy  lUifrty  without  making  the  efforts 
necessary  to  secure  it.  Her  favor  is  never  won  by  the  oow- 
anlly,  the  vicious,  or  indolent.  It  has  b«en  said  by  some 
physicians,  that  life  is  a  iorced  state.  The  same  luay  be 
said  of  freedom.  It  requires  eftorts,  it  presupposes  mental 
anil  nioml  qualities  of  a  higli  order  to  be  generally  dilFuse<l 
in  the  society  where  it  exists.  It  mainly  stands  on  the 
Faithful  discharge  of  two  great  dnties  which  every  citizeu 
of  proper  ago  owes  the  republic  ;  a  wise  and  virtuous  exer- 
cise of  the   right   of  suffrage,   ami    a  jirompt   and   brave 
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defence  of  the  country  in  the  hour  of  Jtmgcr.  The  first 
s^nnploin  of  decay  has  cvlt  appeared  in  the  back^vHrd  and 
iHM^Ii^nt  dischar^  of  the  latter  duty.  Those  wlio  are 
acijUiiintetl  with  the  historianB  and  orators  of  antiquity, 
know  the  tmth  of  this  assertion.  The  least  decay  of 
|>alriotisin,  the  lojiRt  vorj^iiiy;  towards  plejurare  and  luxur}',  will 
there  ininiedtately  discover  itself  Ijirge  Btanding  and  nierr-e- 
narj-  armies  then  become  necessary ;  and  those  who  are  unwil- 
ling to  render  the  military  service  adei[iinte  lo  the  defence  of 
their  rights,  (toon  find,  as  they  ought  to  do,  a  master.  It  is 
tbo  order  of  nature,  and  cannot  licrcvcrsetL  The  plan  I  pro- 
pose, will  at  once  put  an  efBcient  force  into  your  handm,  and 
render  you  secure.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  we 
are  free  from  danger,  and  need  not  prepare  for  it,  because 
we  hare  no  nation  to  dread  in  our  inmiediato  neigliborhotrtJ. 
Kecollectthat  the  nation  with  whom  we  have  recuntly  termi- 
nated a  severe  conflict  lives  on  the  bosom  of  the  doe}> ;  that, 
idthough  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  inten'eno  between  us, 
she  can  attack  yon  with  m  much  facility  as  if  she  had  but 
two  or  ibree  hundred  miles  overland  to  march.  She  is  a» 
near  lo  you  ai  if  sliu  ocuuiiiwl  Canada  instead  of  the  Brititih 
Isk'S.  You  ijavc  the  iKJwcr  of  aesailiug,  as  well  as  of  being 
Hisiuled  ;  her  provinces  border  on  your  territory,  the  Jrea<l 
of  loeing  which,  if  you  are  prepared  to  attack  them,  will  con- 
tribute to  that  (leace  which  every  honest  man  is  anxious  to 
maintain  as  long  as  ])osaibIe. 

I  shall  niiw  proceed  to  a  point  of  less,  but  sldl  of  great 
imi>ortance, — 1  mean  the  establishing  of  roads  and  the  open- 
ing of  canals  through  various  parts  of  the  country.  Yoor 
wiunlry  Iiaa  certain  points  of  feebleness  and  certain  points 
(if  stri'ugth  alhont  it.  Vonr  feebleness  onglit  to  be  removwl 
— your  strcngtli  improved.  Your  population  is  widely  dis- 
persed. Though  this  bo  greatly  advantageous  in  one  respect, 
— tlmt  of  preventing  the  country  from  being  iiemiunently 
conquered, — it  imj>osea  a  ga-at   difliculty    in  defending  il 
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from  invasion,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  transportn- 
tion  from  ouu  jH>int  to  luiotUor  uf  yimr  wkU-ly  extt'ndoil 
ironliers.  Wc  ought  to  contribute  «s  much  as  pusHiUo  to 
the  formation  of  good  military  roads,  not  only  on  the  score 
of  general  {KiUlicaL  economy,  but  to  enable  uh,  on  emergencies, 
to  collect  the  whole  mass  of  our  military  meant!  on  the  point 
menaced.  The  people  are  brave,  great  and  spirited,  but 
they  must  lie  brought  together  in  stifficient  numbcre,  and 
with  a  certain  pixiiiiptilude,  to  enable  tlienj  to  act  with 
eliV'ct.  The  iinjiohjincc  of  military  rfiads  woa  well  knoi^i  to 
the  Romima.  The  rcmaina  of  tlieir  roads  exist  to  this  day, 
Slime  of  thoin  iiniuiureil  by  the  mvagea  of  time.  Lot  \w 
iiinkc  great  ixjrumoont  runds  ;  not  like  Iho  Bonians  with 
views  of  subjecting  and  ruling  provinces,  but  for  the  more 
honomble  purjioses  of  defence,  and  of  connecting  more 
closely  the  int^resta  of  various  sections  of  this  great  country. 
Jjut  auy  one  look  at  the  vast  coat  of  tnuisi>ortatiou  during 
the  war,  much  of  which  is  chargeable  to  the  want  of  good 
ruads  and  canals,  and  he  will  not  deny  the  vast  importance 
of  a  due  attention  to  this  object. 

Next,  let  UB  consider  the  proper  encouragement  to  be 
afforded  to  the  industr)-  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the 
question,  how  far  manufactures  ouglit  to  be  fustcred,  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  country,  «fl  a  means  of  defence,  to  encourage 
its  domestic  industry,  more  especially  tliat  part  of  it  which 
pnivides  the  necessary  materials  for  clothing  and  defence.  I#et 
lis  luok  at  tiie  nature  of  the  war  most  likely  to  occur.  Enghmd 
Is  in  possession  of  the  ocean  ;  no  roan,  however  sanguine,  can 
l«diuve  that  wo  can  soon  deprive  her  of  her  maritime  pre* 
doniimmce.  That  control  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  muki- 
tnining,  clieaply  clad,  our  army  and  navy.  The  qucstioa  re- 
luting  to  manufactures  must  not  depend  on  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, that  industry,  left  to  piu^ie  its  own  course,  mill  find, 
in  its  own  ijiterests,  all  tlio  eucouragomcnt  that  is  necessary. 
Lapng  the  claims  of  manufacturers  entirely  out  of  view, 
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on  general  prlnctplcs,  withoiit  regard  to  their  interests,  a  cer- 
tftin  encounigement  should  be  extended,  at  least,  to  our  wool- 
len and  cotton  manufactures. 

There  13  another  point  of  projiamtlon  not  to  bo  ovcr- 
lt»okcd — the  defence  uf  our  const,  by  means  other  than  the 
navy,  on  which  we  ought  to  rely  mainly,  but  nut  entirely. 
The  coaftt  in  mir  wwik  pftrt,  which  ought  to  Im  renderwl 
strong,  if  it  W  in  our  jwnrt'r  to  nrnke  It  so.  Tliere  are  two 
points  on  our  coa«t  i«tirticularly  weak — the  mouths  of  tho 
MiBsissippl  and  the  Chesajteake  IJay — which  uu<;ht  to  be 
cautiously  attended  to,  not,  however,  neglct'tiug  othei>f.  The 
administration  which  leaves  these  two  points  in  another  war 
without  fortifications,  ouglit  to  receive  the  execration  of  the 
country.  Look  at  the  facility  afforded  by  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  maritime  |Kiwer8  in  attacking  un.  If  wo  entimate 
with  it  the  mai^in  of  rivers  iiavigalile  for  vcsscIh  of  war,  it 
adils  fourteen  hundred  miles,  at  least,  to  the  line  of  our  »ea- 
coAst,  and  that  of  the  woryt  character ;  for  when  an  enemy 
i»  there,  it  is  without  the  fear  of  being  driven  from  !t  ;  ho 
has,  besides,  the  power  of  assaulting  two  shores  at  the  same 
time,  and  must  be  expected  on  both.  Under  such  circum- 
utancen,  no  degree  of  expense  would  bo  too  great  for  its  de- 
fence. Besides,  the  whole  margin  of  the  Bay  is  an  extreme- 
ly sickly  one,  and  fatal  to  the  militia  of  the  upper  country. 
How  it  is  to  be  defended,  military  and  naval  men  will  be 
best  judges  ;  but  I  believe  that  steam  frigates  ought  at  least 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  means ;  the  ex(»onse  of  which, 
however  great,  the  jieople  ought  and  would  cheerfully  boar. 

I  might  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  other 
points,  but,  for  the  fear  of  fetigiiiog  them,  I  will  meutiun 
only  my  views  in  regard  to  our  tinances,  as  connecteil  with 
prej^aratory  measures.  A  war  with  Griiat  Britain  will  im- 
mediately distress  your  finances,  so  far  as  your  revenue  de- 
Deods  on  imports.  It  is  impossible,  during  war,  to  prepare 
a  system  of  internal  revenue  in  time  to  meet  the  defect  thus 
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occotdoned.  Will  Congress  then  k-ave  tb«  imtiuii  wli.>]|y  de* 
pendent  on  I'urcigii  eonimcrco  fur  its  revenue  ?  This  Union 
IB  rapidly  changing  tlie  character  of  its  industr)-.  When  a 
country  is  agricultund,  depending  for  supply  on  t'oreigu  mar- 
tctSj  its  jieoplc  may  be  taxed  thn>uj?li  its  iiupurta  idinost  to 
the  umount  of  its  capacity.  The  country,  huwever,  i»  rapid- 
ly becoming,  to  a  couaidemLle  extent,  a  manulacturing  com- 
munity. AVe  find  that  exterior  ccimmerce  (not  including  the 
coasting  trade)  is  every  day  tearing  less  and  kss  ]>roporiion 
to  the  entire  wealth  and  strength  oi'  the  naliuu.  Its  finiin- 
cittl  resources  will,  therefore,  daily  become  weaker  and  weak- 
er, instead  of  growing  with  ils  growth,  it  we  do  not  resort  to 
other  objects  than  oiir  foreign  couuuerce  fur  taxation.  But 
gentlemen  say,  that  the  inorBl  power  of  the  nation  ought  not 
to  be  neglected  ;  and  tliat  moral  power  is  inconfiiatent  with 
oji}>resswe  taxes  on  the  people.  With  opj^ms^ive  taxes,  mural 
]iuwer  ciTtainly  Is  incuusistent  ',  but,  to  mako  tlieui  oppre»> 
sive,  they  must  be  bnlh  hca\'y  ami  UDn(;cL*aary.  I  agri>e, 
therefore,  with  genlleineu  in  their  premiws,  but  not  in  their 
oonelusion,  that,  beeuuso  ujijiressive  taxes  destroy  the  whole 
ninnil  jHiw'or  of  llie  country,  there  ought,  therefore,  to  Iw  no 
taxes  at  all.  Such  a  coneUision  is  certaitdy  crroneuus.  Let 
ua  examine  the  question,  whetlier  a  tax  laid  for  the  defence, 
Bccurity,  and  lasting  prosjicrity  of  a  country,  is  calculated  t4.» 
destroy  its  moral  j>ower,  and  more  esjxjcially  of  this  country. 
If  such  be  the  fact,  indisjie usable  as  I  Ix-lieve  these  taxes  to 
be,  1  will  reliuquiiih  them ;  for  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  power  of  n  moral  kind  is  most  to  be  cherished. 
We  had  better  give  up  all  our  physitaii  power,  than  i>art  with 
this.  But  what  is  moral  power  ?  The  zeal  of  the  country, 
and  the  cunfidoncc  it  n^poseg  in  the  administration  of  its 
Government.  Will  it  he  diminlslied  by  imposing  taxed 
wisely  and  moderately  ?  if  you  supiKise  the  people  intelli- 
gent and  vlrtuons,  this  cannot  be  admitted.  But  if  a  ma- 
jority of  them  be  ignorant  and  vicious,  then  it  is  probable 
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that  ft  tax  laid  for  tlie  mopt  judicious  ymrpoae  may  deprive 
you  of  tlicir  confidence.  The  people.  I  helie\'ej  aw  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous.  The  more  wisely,  then,  you  act  ;  the  less 
you  jicld  to  the  t-einptjition  of  ignoble  and  false  scourity,  the 
more  you  attract  their  confidence.  Tlie  very  existence  of 
your  Government  proves  theJr  intvUigence  ;  ior,  let  me  soy 
to  this  House  thnt,  if  one  who  knew  nothing  of  this  people 
were  made  acquainted  with  its  jtfovemiueut,  and  with  the 
fact  that  it  had  fiuxtaincd  itself  for  iliirty  years,  he  woiUd 
know  at  once  that  this  was  a  most  intelUgeut  and  virtuous 
people  Convince  the  people  that  measures  am  necessary 
and  wise,  and  they  Mill  maintain  them.  Already  they  go 
tar,  very  far  before  this  House,  iii  energy  and  public  spirit. 
If  ever  measnres  of  this  description  l>i'comc  unpopular,  it 
will  he  by  speeches  here.  Are  any  willing  to  lull  the  people 
into  false  security  ?  Can  they  withdraw  their  eyes  from 
facts  nieiittcing  the  jirut^perity,  if  not  the  extsiitence  of  the 
conntr)'  ?  An:  they  willing  to  inspire  them  with  sentimcuts 
injurious  to  their  lasting  peace  and  prosperity  ?  The  sub- 
ject is  grave  ;  it  is  connected  wii  h  the  luippiness  and  exist- 
eaw  of  our  institutions.  I  most  sincerely  liopc  that  the 
members  of  tlus  House  are  the  real  arjents  of  th^  ^jfo/i/f. 
They  arc  sent  herCj  not  to  eimsult  their  ease  and  convenience, 
but  their  geuend  defence  and  counnon  wdlhiv.  Such  is  tho 
language  of  the  constitution.  In  discharge  of  tlte  sacred 
lrn»t  re|M^cd  in  mo  by  tho^o  fur  whom  I  act,  I  have  faith- 
fully pointed  out  those  meiisures  which  our  situation  and  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  world  render  uecessarj'  for  our  secu- 
rity and  prosperity.  Tbcy  involve,  no  doubt,  much  ex]>cuse  ; 
ihey  refjuire  eonsiderable  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  people  ; 
but  are  they  on  that  account  to  be  rejectwi  ?  We  arc  called 
Dn  to  choose.  On  tho  one  side  is  ease,  it  is  true ;  but,  on 
the  other,  the  security  of  the  country'.  We  may  dispense 
with  the  taxes  ;  we  may  neglect  every  measure  of  precau- 
tion, and  feel  no  immttiiuti-  disaster ;  but,  in  such  a  state 
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of  tilings,  wl»at  virtuousi,  wliat  wise  citizen,  but  must  loot 
on  the  future  with  dread.  1  know  of  no  aitnation  so  responsi- 
ble, if  pnjperly  considyrcd,  as  ouiu  Wc  urc  charged  by  Pro\i- 
dence,  not  only  vrith  the  hapjnncsB  of  this  great  and  rising 
people,  but,  in  a  considerable  degree,  with  that  of  the  hxitnan 
mce.  Wc  have  n  government  of  a  new  onler,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct fmm  all  others  which  liave  preceded  it — n.  government 
founded  on  the  rights  of  man  ;  resting,  not  on  authority,  not 
on  [iR'judice,  not  on  supprsliltmi,  hut  rwiKon.  If  it  shall 
succeed,  ns  fondly  Iiopod  by  its  fomidcrHj  it  will  1h?  th«  o<im- 
iiienccnient  of  a  new  em  in  human  afliurs.  AU  ci^'iliecd 
governments  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  confonii  to  its 
principles.  Thus  circumHlunceil,  cuu  you  hesitate;  whni 
course  to  choose  ?  The  rund  tluit  wisdom  indicates,  leads, 
it  is  true,  up  the  steep,  but  leads  also  to  security  and  lasting 
glorj'.  No  nation  that  wants  the  fortitude  to  tread  it,  ought 
ever  to  aspire  to  grwitiiess.  Such  ought,  aud  will  sink  iuto 
the  list  of  those  that  have  done  nothing  to  be  known  or  re- 
membered. It  is  immutable, — it  i«  in  the  nature  of  things.. 
The  love  of  present  ease  and  pleasure,  inditlercnce  alwutth* 
future, — that  futal  weakness  of  human  nature, — ^lias  never 
faiUxl,  in  individuals  or  natiouR,  to  sink  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 
On  the  contrary,  virtue  and  wisdom,  which  regard  the  future, 
which  spurn  the  temptations  of  the  moment,  however  rugged 
their  path,  end  iu  happiness.  Huch  are  the  univeiiial  senti- 
ments of  all  wiso  writers,  from  the  ilidactics  of  the  philoso- 
pher to  the  fictions  of  the  poet.  They  agree  and  inculcate, 
that  pleasmie  is  a  flowery  path,  leading  off  among  groves  and 
gardens,  but  ending  in  a  dreary  wildcrne«6  ;  that  it  is  iho 
tiirca's  voice,  that  he  who  HsteuH  to  is  ruined  ;  tliat  it  is  the 
cup  of  Circe,  of  which  whosoever  drinks,  is  converted  into  a 
swine.  This  is  the  Inngvingo  of  fiction.  Rcasim  teaches  the 
uame  lesson.  It  is  my  wish  to  clovnte  the  untional  Bcnti- 
mcut  to  that  which  animates  every  just  and  virtuous  mind. 
No  effort  i»  needetl  here  to  impel  us  the  opposite  way.    That 
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also  TOAj  be  but  too  safely  tru«tcd  to  tlio  fmilties  of  our  nn- 
lure.  This  country  le  now  in  a  situation  similnr  to  that  which 
nuc  of  the  nn»t  hoautifnl  writers  tif  antieimty  ascrilws  to 
Hercules  in  liis  youth.  He  reprewnts  the  hero  as  retirinc; 
into  tUo  wiMemess  to  deliberate  on  the  course  of  life  which 
he  ought  to  choose.  Twu  gtiddesses  approach  him  ;  one 
Tocomnicniling  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  ;  the  oilier  of  la- 
bor anJ  virtue.  The  hero  adopts  the  coimsel  of  the  latter, 
and  his  fume  aad  (i^ory  are  known  to  the  world.  May  this 
country,  the  youthful  Hercules,  possessing  liis  form  anti  nnis- 
cks,  be  animated  by  similar  sentiments,  and  follow  hie  ex- 
ample I 
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On  the  Bill,  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  deliveped 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  FuLruary  2(ith, 

1816. 


[Note. — A  Bill  "  to  incorporate  the  Siib'wribcTs  to  tbc  Bank  of 
the  Untti^l  StaLGS,"  vaa  reported  Ity  lit.  Calhoun,  Oltairmon  of  the 
Conimitti>«  oa  Niitionnl  Currcnrv,  nn  tlio  8lh  nf  Jiiniinrv,  181Q,  nntl 
refcnvd  lo  tliO  Cociuuttu-u  of  Itnj  Wliole.  It  w;i»  not,  it  »c-ein»,  called 
up  unlil  tbu  26l]i  of  KL'tiruArj*  folluwin^,  ulirn,  uii  iiiutiuii  cif  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, the  intervening  order*  were  postporw^l  for  tliat  purpow,  aad  th« 
(Itfliiitu  commeoced,  which  coutioiied,  witli  littlu  inc«miptioii,  until  tlia 
14lh  of  March,  wlwn  it  paswi  llio  Hous<!by  a  vote  of  80  to  71.  Tlw 
discussion  embraced  bolli  principle  and  detail,  and  (Jiu  aMt^t  men  of 
both  pflrtips  took  pnrt  in  it  Tlic-  !iiip|iort<!ni  of  tliii  Hill  weri3  Me»8ni, 
Calhoun.  Clay,  Cutlibert,  Sharp,  Condict,  Korsythe,  Grosvctior.TVilOe, 
Telfnip,  Wriglit,  nod  otimra ;  itsoppanenl.'s  Jifessrs.  Ttrtndijlpli,  Webster, 
t-'ftdy,  IVkerinff.  Pitkia,  Sergeant,  H«Ti»on.  Stanford,  Hopkinson, 
Culpvpper,  Gaaton,  IXardio,   aad  olherft,      A  lai^  m/ijurity  of  tti« 
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Republienii  Party  voted  for  tlia  Bill ; — infliiencei},  no  doubt,  bf  tlie 
peculiar  circumstances  of  tljc  tiin<'.'| 


Mr.  Calhoun  roso  to  explain  his  views  of  a  subject,  so 

iiiten'sliiig  to  tlio  republic,  nml  so  necessary  to  Iw  correctly 
understood,  as  that  of  the  bill  nuw  before  the  comuiittec. 
He  proposed,  at  this  time,  only  to  dlscwas  geuerul  principles, 
without  reference  to  Uetuil«.  He  wus  nware,  he  said,  that 
jiriDciple  tmd  detail  luijjht  be  uuitod  ;  but  lie  should,  at 
pi-eseat,  keep  them  distiuct.  He  did  not  projKJBe  to  com- 
prehend, in  this  discuasiou,  the  power  of  Gongrosa  to  grant 
bank  charters ;  nor  the  question  whether  the  general  ton- 
denry  of  hnnka  was  favoraiiie  or  unfavorable  to  the  ni)erty 
and  prasjierity  of  the  country  ;  nor  the  question' whether  a 
uationiil  hank  would  be  favorable  to  the  operations  of  tlio 
Govenimeiit.  To  discing  these  questions,  be  coiieeived, 
would  bo  an  useless  consumption  of  time.  The  conRtitntional 
question  had  been  already  bo  freely  and  frequently  discussed, 
that  all  hiid  msuio  up  their  minds  on  it.  The  question  whe- 
ther banks  were  favorable  to  public  liberty  and  pnisjiority, 
was  one  purely  speculative.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
banks,  nnd  their  incorporation  with  the  commercial  concema 
and  iu<bi8try  of  lite  imlton,  pr'.)ve  that  inqiury  to  come  too 
late,  'i'hc  only  question  was,  on  this  band,  under  what 
modifications  were  banlw  most  useful ;  nud  whether  the 
United  States  ou^ht,  or  ought  not,  to  exercise  the  power  to 
establiiih  a  bank.  As  to  the  question  whether  a  national 
Imnk  would  be  favorable  to  the  administration  of  the  finances 
of  the  Uoverument,  it  was  one  on  which  there  was  so  little 
donbt,  that  gmtlempn  wouhl  oxeiiso  him  if  he  did  not  cuter 
into  it.  Leaving  all  these  questions,  then,  Mr.  C.  said,  he 
proposed  to  examine  the  cause  and  state  of  the  disorders  of 
the  natiiinul  currvucyj  aud  the  question  whether  it  wa-s  iu  the 
power  of  Congress,  by  cstablishiug  n  national  bank,  to  remove 
these  disorders.    This,  he  observed,  wus  a  question  of  noveltVi 
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and  vital  iiu|>ortauco  ;  a  qucvtion  which  greatly  alTectcd  the 
character  aod  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Aa  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  Mr.  0.  pro<;eedcd  to  r^ 
mark,  that  it  waa  extremely  depreciated,  and,  in  degrees, 
vorj'iog  according  to  thedifierent  BectionB  of  the  country. 
Air  would  assent,  that  this  state  of  tho  currency  waa  a  stain 
on  public  and  private  ci-edit,  and  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  community.  ThiB  was  bo  clear  a  puKition  that  it  rer|uired 
no  pxooC  There  were,  however,  other  considerations,  arising 
from  the  state  of  the  currency,  nut  so  distinctly  fell,  uur  so 
generally  assented  to.  The  state  of  uur  eirciiliiling  uiediuni 
UBS,  he  uud,  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  coosti- 
tution.i  The  power  waa  given  to  Congix'ss,  by  that  iiistni- 
lueut,  in  express  terms,  to  ivgiilatc  tiiu  currency  of  tlio 
United  States.  '  In  point  of  fact,  he  said,  thai  jMiwer,  though 
given  to  Congress,  is  not  in  their  liAnds.  The  power  itt 
exercised  by  banking  institutions,  no  longer  resjKiinsiltle  for 
llio  correctness  with  which  they  mauage  it.  Gold  and  sWwt 
have  disappeared  entirely.  There  is  (no  money  but  jiajjcr 
money ;  and  that  money  n  beyond  the  control  of  Congress. 
Xo  one,  he  said,  who  rcfenvd  to  tho  constitution,  cuidd 
doubt  tlmt  the  money  of  the  United  States  was  Intended  to 
be  placed  entirely  under  tlie  control  of  Congress.  Tlie  only' 
object  the  framers  of  tho  constitution  could  liave  had  in  view, 
in  giving  to  Congress  tlie  power  to  coin  money,  rt^pilate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foni-ign  coins,  must  have  been  to  give 
a  Btejulineas  and  fixed  value  to  the  currency  of  the  United_^ 
States.  The  state  of  tliingtt,  at  tho  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  afforded  Mr.  C.  an  argument  in  support  of 
his  construction.  There  then  cxistetl,  he  said,  a  depreciated 
(laper  currency,  which  could  only  lio  regulated  and  mado 
umform  by  giring  a  power  for  that  puriHjse  to  the  General 
Government.  Thr-  Sr;t(.s  could  not  do  it.  He  argued, 
therefore,  taking  inii>  \i<■^^-  the  prohibition  against  the  States 
iagiiim;  Lilla  of  credit,  that  there  was  a  Rtrong  presumption 
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ihift  power  was  intended  to  bo  given  exclusively  to  CongtWR 
Mr.  C.  acknowledged  there  is  no  provision  in  the  conelitution 
■^y  which  the  Stales  were  pmhibited  from  creating  hanks  whicli 
DOW  exercise  this  power.  But,  he  said,  that  banks  were  then 
but  little  known.  There  was  hut  one,  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  with  a  capital  of  only  four  hundred  ihonsand 
dollars,  and  the  tmivcrsal  opinion  was  that  bank-notes  repro- 
sentedgold  and  silver  ;  and  that,  under  this  impnwsion.  there 
ooiUd  be  no  necessity  to  prohibit  bunking  instilntions,  be- 
cause their  notes  always  rcpreHentcd  gold  and  silver ;  and 
those  could  not  be  inuUIplicd  beyond  the  dcmiinds  of  the 
conntry,  Mr.  C.  drew  tho  distinction  between  bsinks  of 
de^Kisit  and  banks  of  discoimt ;  tho  latter  of  which  wca'  then 
but  little  Tinderstood,  and  their  abuse  not  conceived  of  until 
demonstrated  by  recent  esijerience.  No  mau,  he  remarked, 
in  the  convention,  as  much  talent  and  wisdom  as  it  ojii- 
taincd,  could  poss^Ibly  have  forescco  the  course  of  these  in- 
stitutions ;  tliat  they  woidd  have  multi))lied  from  one  to  twp 
hundred  and  sixty  ;  from  a  capital  of  lour  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  one  of  eighty  milUons  ;  from  being  conaistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  exclusive  right  of 
Congress  to  regulate  the  currency,  that  they  woulil  he  directly 
opi>06eil  to  it ;  that,  so  far  from  their  credit  depending  on 
Iheir  punctuality  in  redeeming  their  bills  with  specie,  they 
might  go  on  orf  tnJinUum  in  violation  of  their  contract,  with- 
out n  dollar  in  their  vaiiltH.  v  T}iere  liotl  indeed,  Mr.  0.  said, 
been  an  extraoitUnaiT  revolution  in  the  currency  of  the 
coun(r\%  T  By  a  sort  of  under-current,  the  power  of  Congress^ 
to  regulate  the  money  of  the  country  had  caved  in,  and  upon 
ht6  ruins  had.  sprung  up  those  institutions  wliicb  now  cxer- 
,  ciswl  the  right  of  making  money  fur  aud  in  the  United 
Btntes  ;  for  gold  and  silver  are  not  now  the  only  money — 
whatever  is  the  medium  of  purchase  and  sole  must  take 
their  place ;  and,  as  bank  paper  alone  was  now  employed 
ttjr  this  purpose,  it  had  become  the  money  of  the  country.^ 
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A  clumgc  greut  and  wonderful  has  taken  jilnco,  siicl  he, 
which  divests  yon  of  your  rights,  and  turns  you  Imc-k  to  the 
cobditiou  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which  every  Stiite 
uauud  hilU  i>(  ci-edit,  which  were  mudu  a  legal  tender,  luid 
were  of  various  values. 

Thia  then,  Mr.  C.  Baid,  was  the  evil.  We  have,  in  lieu 
of  puld  and  silver,  a  |ni]»er  medium,  uiie(|UuUy  but  gen- 
cmlly  depreciated,  which  aifecttt  the  trade  and  iiidustry  of 
tbe  country ;  which  pamlyzcs  the  national  ami  ;  which 
suUie^  the  faith,  hoth  pubUc  and  private,  of  the  United 
States  ;  a  modinoi  no  longer  lasting  on  g«>ld  and  silver  na  its 
ham.  Wo  have,  Indeed,  laws  regulating  the  currency  of 
fopeif^n  coins  ;  hut  tliey  are,  inuler  |>re»ent  circnmstancBS,  a 
mockcrv  of  leg itiiln lion,  hccauae  thfie  ia  no  coin  in  circulation. 
The  right  of  niiiking  uiont-y,  an  attribute  vf!  tit»vercigu  jkjw- 
cr,  a  sacred  and  iiuporlHiit  ri<;lil,  was  exercised  by  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  UnnkH,  scattered  over  every  part  uf  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  not  respijusihie  to  any  power  whatever  for  their 
issues  uf  paper.  The  uest  and  (;reut  iuqmry  v^us,  lie  said, 
how  ilus  evil  was  to  tie  rt?niedied.  Hcstore,  eaid  he,  these 
institutions  to  their  original  use  ;  cause  them  U*  give  up 
their  usurped  }>ower  ;  cause  them  to  return  to  their  legiti- 
mate otHce  of  places  of  (liseount  ami  <lepOiiit  ;  let  ihem  be 
no  longer  mere  jmper  machines  ;  restore  the  state  of  tldn^ 
which  existed  anterior  to  1813,  which  was  consistent  with 
the  jiiRt  policy  and  interests  of  the  country  ;  cause  them  to 
fdliU  tin'ir  contracts — to  resj)ect  their  broken  faith  ;  resolve 
that  every  where  there  shall  be  aunifonn  value  to  the  nation- 
al cnrroncy  ;  your  constitutional  control  will  then  prevail. 

How  then,  he  proceedwl  tu  examine,  was  this  desirable 
end  to  he  attained  ?  What  didieulty  stood  in  the  wiiy  ? 
'Die  reason  why  the  banks  could  not  now  comply  with  their 
contnictB,  was  that  conduct,  which,  in  private  life,  frwpieutly 
pnxinces  the  same  effect.  It  wiis  owing  to  the  prodigality 
)f  their  enj^ementSj  without  nieaus  to  fulfd  them  ;  to  their 
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iBBuinc  more  imjier  -than  tht-y  could  possibly  redeem  with 
specie.\2In  the  "United  StateSj  ficcording  to  the  best  estiutiitej 
there  TATre  not  in  the  vaults  of  all  the  hanks  more  tharx  fif- 
^n  milliuus  of  Hpec-ie,  with  a  eapital  tiiuountiuj;  to  about 
•"Hihty-two  iiiilUous  of  dalkni.  Hi.'uce  the  cause  of  tjie  ile- 
prcciatiou  of  hunk-notes — the  excess  of  pa^wr  in  circulation 
beyond  that  of  specie  in  their  vaults.  This  excess  was  vm- 
blc  to  the  eye,  and  almost  audible  to  the  ear ;  so  famiiinr 
was  the  tact,  tluit  this  paper  was  emphatically  called  ^* trash" 
or  '"m^s."  According  to  eRtitnation,  alwi,  he  said  there 
were  in  circtilation  at  the  same  date,  within  the  United 
Wlatea,  two  ]nmdre<I  millions  uf  dollars  of  hank-notes,  crtMlit,  , 
and  bank  pfipor  in  ono  Rhaj>o  or  other.  SiijiiiriHing  thirty 
millions  of  these  to  be  in  |ioB«ession  of  the  banks  theraiielvos, 
there  were,  [lerhaps.  ono  hundred  and  Bevt'nty  millions  actvi- 
ally  in  circulation,  or  'in  which  the  hanks  draw  interest.  The 
proportion  between  demand  and  supply,  which  regulates  the 
price  of  every  thing,  regidutes  also  the  value  of  this  paper.^ 
In  ]iropi.irtion  as  the  issue  is  excessive,  it  depreciates  in  value 
— and  no  wonder,  when,  since  1810  or  1811,  the  amount 
of  jMiper  in  circulation  had  imm-ascd  from  eighty  or  ' 
ninety,  to  two  hundred  millions,  .^fllr.  C.  here  examined  the 
opinion  cntertainetl  by  Bome  gentlemen,  that  bank  paper 
had  not  depreciated,  but  that  gold  and  silver  had  appre- 
ciated— a  jKiflition  he  denied  by  ar^iments,  founded  on  the  i 
portability  of  gold  and  silver,  which  would  equalize  their 
value  in  every  jwrt  of  the  United  Stales  ;  and  on  the  facts 
that  g«5ld  and  silver  coin  had  increased  in  quantity  instead  of 
diminishing,  and  that  exchange  on  Great  Britain  (at  gold 
and  silver  value)  liad  been,  for  some  time  jtast,  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  Yet,  he  said,  gold  and  silver  were  loay- 
il>g  our  Hliorcs,  In  fact  we  have  degrudinl  the  metallic  cur- 
rency J  we  have  treated  it  with  indignity  ;  it  U-iives  hs  and 
seeks  an  asylum  on  ibreign  shores.  Let  it  become  again  the 
Uisis  of  bank  transactions  and  it  will  revisit  us.  , 
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Having  established^  as  hejionceived,  in  the  coureo  of  liis 
remarks,  tlmt  the  excess  afpii]H.'r  issue  v.as  the  true  ami  only 
came  of  dcpreciaIion3>ro«_r  jjaper  currency,  Mr.  C.  turned 
his  attention  lo  the  manner  in  which  that  excQus  bad  hecu 
produced.  It  was  intimately  councctcti  with  the  aus^M-'nsion 
of  Bpecie  payments.  They  atotxl  a«  cause  and  eftect.  First, 
tSe  exceaaive  issues  causet!  the  susi»en8ion  of  specie  [lay- 
ments  ;  and  adranto^  had  heen  taken  nf  tliat  suspcnninn  to 
issue  still  greater  doods  of  it.  TUi?  hnuk^  hiid  undertaken  to 
do  a  new  hiudncw,  uncnngenial  wilh  the  imture  nl  such  iii&ti- 
tutions.  They  undertook  to  make  loans  to  Governmontj 
aot  as  hriikers,  hut  as  HtfK-k  hoi  dors — a  practice  wholly  inwrn- 
sisteut  with  specie  pajincirils.  After  fiIiowiii<j  (he  dift'ercuce 
between  the  ordinary  husiness  uf  a  bank,  in  discounts,  and 
the  making  loans  for  twelve  ye^irs,  Mr.  C.  said,  indiwpulably 
the  latter  practice  was  a  ^reut  and  leading  cause  of  the  sus- 
peusiun  of  specie  pnymcnts.  Of  this  ftjiecien  of  jimperty 
(public  stock)  the  banks  in  the  United  States  held,  on  the  30th 
day  of  September  lust,  ahout  eij^hteen  and  a  half  luilliuns, 
and  a  nearly  ciiual  amount  of  trcusiu^'  notes,  liL-sidc's  stock 
for  ion^  loans  made  to  the  State  Govcmnicnts  ;  amounting, 
altogether,  to  nearly  forty  millions — hcins;  a  larj^o  proportion 
of  their  actual  capital.  This,  he  said,  was  the  great  cause  , 
of  the  suspension  of  specie  paraients. 

Had  the  banks  (he  now  discussed  the  question)  thecjiiiacity 
lo  resume  sitecie  jrtijTiients  ?  If  they  have  the  disjTOsition, 
they  may  resume  si»ecio  ]>aymcuts.  The  banks,  lie  said,  were 
not  iuBolvent :  they  never  were  more  solvent,  flf  so,  the  term 
itself  implies,  that  if  lime  lie  allowed  them  they  may,  before 
lon^r,  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  i>dymeut8  of  specie.  If  the 
banks  wutild  regularly  and  consentaneously  begin  toiUspose 
of  their  stock, — to  call  in  their  notes  for  ihi-  triTiisiirj-  notes 
they  have, — and  mrxlcrately  to  ciutoil  Uieir  private  diir-- 
opouts ;  if  they  would  act  iu  concert  in  this  manner,  they 
might  resume  specie  payments.     If  they  were  to  withdraw, 
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hy  the  solo  of  a  pftrt  ouly  of  tht'ir  stock  nnd  treasury  notee, 
twenty-five  iiiUlioiis  of  tliuir  nutos  li-um  circulatiuu,  the  rest 
would  be  appreciiitcd  to  par,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  they  wonld 
still  haTG  fifteen  millions  of  stock  dispoBablc  to  send  to  Eu- 
rojie  for  sjiocie,  &c.  With  S30,(XK),(M)0  in  (heir  vaults,  and 
80  much  of  their  paper  withihuwn  from  circulation,  they 
would  bo  io  a  conditiou  to  rfistime  j^ymenta  in  apecie.  )  The 
only  diiBculty — tliat  of  producing  concert. — was  ono  which 
it  bi'loiiged  to  CoiigresB  to  fiurmount,  The  ipditipoat[on  of 
the  banks,  from  motives  of  interest,  obviously  growing  out 
of  the  vui*t  profits  nKHt  of  them  have  lately  realized,  by  which 
the  stoekholdera  bavo  rcceiwd  from  12  to  20  jier  cent,  on 
their  stock,  would  be,  he  showed,  the  greatest  obstacle. 
What,  he  asked,  was  a  bank  ?  An  iii&tttiition,  umlt-r  jinweut 
y*i.'3j_'"  niaky-moncv-  What  was  the  instinct  of  such  an 
iniititutiou  ?  Gain,  gniu,  notliing  but  gain  :  and  they  would 
not  willingly  relinquish  theii'  gain,  from  the  present  state  of 
thinjpi  (which  was  pn)fitnble  to  them),  noting  an  tliey  did 
witliont.  restniiut  aud  without  hazard.  Those  who  believe 
tltut  the  present  state  of  things  would  ever  cure  itself,  Mr. 
C.  said,  must  l)elieve  what  i«  ini|H)p8ibli'.  Danks  must  clmnn^c 
t^iCit-ftfttHro,  lay  aside  their  instinct,  befai-o  they  will  vohui- 
tarily  aid  in  doing  what  it  is  not  their  interest  t«  do.  ,  By  this 
process  of  reusouing  he  came  to  the  conclnsinn  that  it  rested 
with  Congress  to  make  them  return  to  specie  payments,  by 
making  it  their  interest  to  do  so.  This  introduced  the  snb-  ' 
ject  of  the  JCfitioiiid  Bank. 

A  national  biiuk,  be  wiid,  paying  specie  itst-lf,  would  havo 
a  tendency  to  make  specie  payments  gcuenil,  as  wtll  by  its 
influence  as  by  its  example.  It  will  be  the  intcivst  of  the 
National  Bank  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  because,  other-  ^ 
wise,  its  operations  will  le  greatly  circiunscrilMwl ;  as  it  must 
pAy  out  specie  or  national  bank-notes :  for  ho  presumed  one 
of  the  first  ndes  of  such  a  bank  would  !«•,  tu  take  the  notes 
of  no  bimk  wLioli  did  not  [Miy  in  gold  or  silver.     A  national 
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bank  of  thirty-five  mUlioaSj  with  the  aid  of  those  banks 
which  ftre  at  once  ready  to  pay  specie,  would  produce  a 
jiowerftil  effect  all  over  the  Union.  Further ;  tt  national 
bank  would  enable  the  Government  to  resort  to  measures 
which  would  make  it  iinprofttablo  to  banks  to  continue  the 
nolation  of  tlietr  cont^acti),  and  advantageous  lo  return  to  the 
observance  of  them.  (The  leading  nieiiBures,  of  this  character, 
wonld  be  to  atrip  the  banks,  reftising  to  pay  speciej  of  all  the  - 
profits  anfting  from  the  business  uf  the  Government ;  to  pro- 
hibit de]>osits  with  them  ;  Hud  to  refii&o  to  receive  their  notch 
in  payment  of  dues  to  the  Guveniment.^  Uow  liir  such 
measures  would  1h»  efficacious  in  prwluclng  u  return  to  sjiecie 
payment  ho  wo»  unable  to  Hty  ;  but  it  wus  as  far  sa  he  was 
wiUiBg  to  go,  at  the  pivsent  session.  If  they  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  rcsmne  payments  in  specie,  Congress  must  resort  to 
measures  of  a  deeper  tone,  which  they  might  rightfully  do. 

The  restoration  of  specie  payments,  Mr.  C.  argued,  woiUd 
remove  the  embarrassments  under  which  the  iudustnr'  of  the 
country  labored,  and  the  stains  from  its  public  and  private 
Wtlh  It  reumined  tu  see,  whether  this  House,  without 
whoso  aid  it  was  in  rain  to  oxjicct  success  in  this  object, 
wotild  have  the  fortitude  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  this  was 
not  the  proper  remedy,  he  hoped  such  an  one  would  be  jinj- 
pnseil  aa  a  substituto,  instead  of  opiiosing  tliis  by  \iiguc  and 
general  declamation  against  bunks.  ',Thc  disease,  he  said, 
was  deep :  it  affected  imblic  opinion,  and  whatever  affects 
public  opinion,  touches  the  vitals  of  the  Government,  jHere- 
a^GT  Congreaa  would  never  stand  in  the  same  relatioif  to  this 
measure  in  which  they  now  did.  The  disease  arose  in  time 
of  war — the  war  liad  subsided,  but  letl  the  disease,  which  it 
u'ajt  now  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  eradicate  ;  but  if  thoy 
did  not  titiw  exercise  the  jKiwer,  thoy  wmdj  heotme  abettors 
of  a  state  of  things  which  was  of  vital  conaequonce  to  pub- 
lic morality,  as  he  showed  by  various  illustrations.  JIc  called 
n[)on  the  House,  as  guardians  of  the  jiublic  weal,  of  the 
Tou  n. — 11 
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health  of  the  body  politic,  -wliich  depended  on  public  nioraU, 
to  i«tcr])08e  against  a  state  of  things  whieh  was  ineonsifrtxint 
with  both.  He  appealed  to  the  HmiRe,  too,  jis  the  piatdiana 
of  public  and  private  faith.  In  what  manner,  he  asked, 
were  the  public  contracts  fulEIIod  ?  In  gold  and  eilver,  iii 
which  tho  Government  luul  etipiilated  to  pay  ?  No.  lu 
paper  i&siicil  by  theso  institutitme ;  in  paj>cr  greatly  depre- 
ciated! ;  in  jinpcr  dei>rociate<l  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent. 
below  the  currency  in  which  the  Government  bud  cuntnictud 
to  pay,  &c.  He  added  another  argument — tbo  inegiwUty. 
of  taxation,  in  conseq^ucncc  of  the  Btatc^  of_thc_circu]nting 
mexUuiu  ;  which,  notwithstanding  tho  taxes  wt*T*  laid  wit Ii 
strict  regard  to  the  constitutional  provision  for  their  equality, 
made  the  people  in  one  eection  of  the  Uuioa  pay,  iicrhaps, 
one-fifth  more  of  the  same  tax  than  those  in  another.  The 
constitution  having  given  Congress  tlte  power  to  remedy 
these  evils,  they  were,  he  contended,  deeply  responsible  for 
their  continuance. 

Tho  evil  he  desired  to  remetly,  Mr.  C.  entd,  was  a  deep 
one — almost  incurable,  because  connected  with  public  opin- 
ion, nver  which  banks  have  a  great  control.  They  have,  in 
ft  great  measure,  a  control  over  the  i)re88,  for  proof  of  which 
he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  present  wretched  state  of  tho 
circulating  medium  had  scarcely  been  denounced  by  a  single 
pa|)er  within  the  United  States.  The  demugeracnt  of  the 
circulating  medium,  he  said,  was  a  joint  tlu-owu  out  of  its 
,  socket.  Let  it  remain  for  a  short  time  in  that  state,  and  the 
^AinewB  will  be  so  knit  that  it  cannot  bo  replaced  :  apply  the 
remedy  sm>n,  and  it  is  an  opcmtion  easy,  though  jiainful. 
The  evil  grows,  while  the  resistance  to  it  becomes  weak,  and 
tlnless  cheeked  at  once  will  heconm  irresistible.  Mr.  C.  con- 
dnded  the  speech,  uf  wlm-h  the  above  is  a  more  outline,  by 
Dbserving,  that  he  could  have  said  much  moi-e  on  tins  impor- 
tant subject,  but  he  knew  how  difficult  it  i**a8  to  gain  the 
utl«Qtiun  of  the  House  tu  long  tuldresscs. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Kew  Tariff  Bill,  ilelivci*ed  in  the  House  of 
Representative!!,  April  *»th,  1816. 

p?6TB. — UDcI«r  a  reMilutioti  of  (be  Hot»e  (Ftbruarj-  23. 1815),  tb« 
Secretary  of  iJio  Tpeimiry,  on  the  12m  of  February,  1616,  submiUod 
an  elabomtc  Iteport  to  Con^ri>s»,  on  the  subject  of  a  geikeral  tariff  of 
dudes  proper  to  be  inipoficil  nn  imported  goodft,  wiiits*,  ami  merdiati- 
dise.  Outltu'aBill  watt  aubsequeutl  v  framed,  reported,  and  refvrrod 
to  Uk!  Commilttw  »(  Hie  Whole.  Tli«  di^aiU  were  disrtUiSMl  at  greuL 
ivngth — and  the  Bill,  after  nirious  amendnitintd,  tinally  poKied  the 
Ilouiw,  April  Sill,  1810,  ly  a  rote  of  88  to  £4.  Durlii^  the  d^-bate,  an 
amendment  waa  tnnvetl  by  Mr.  Tuofcor  (not  Mr.  Kawlolpb,  ns  It 
frequently  stated),  to  strike  out  the  minimum  price  of  25  cents  per 
9quiuv  yarxl  on  L'Ottt>iif^,  «hii;Ii  was  wuniily  dW'USS^td,  Mr.  Culhriiiii. 
ClininnHU  of  tlit;  Coniiiiitu-e  on  the  Xaliunal  Currency,  was,  at  tlie 
time,  wry  busijly  eiipig;ed  in  framinj^  hi^i  cvlelrr&lod  Rl^jkicI  ;  wlii.ii  ho 
WM  Riddenly  callL-d  from  the  cnmiiiittcc  room,  bv  the  Chairtnan  of 
the  Coinmitte<c  on  M^iuuCti^.tures,  to  ripply  to  the  ar^iini>ittA  of  Mr. 
Tuekt-r  and  othfrs.  Tim  tiki^teh  of  his  rc-niiirks  is,  of  iimrse.  inipor- 
(ixL  Tlie  news  expre**ed  were  uttervd  uu  tbe  spur  of  Ui«  oecafcioflt 
without  study  or  |irt.-iiicditalio[i;  and  were  uot  suoh  [iis  the  Sjieakcr 
fans  lince  publicly  dertnred)  as  risxnved  Uio  sanction  of  hin  more  tna- 
ttired  experienoe  and  refIe<-tton.  The  tuinie  rcmiirk  may  be  made,  gen- 
erally, of  hn  speeches  on  Iho  Bank  and  Internal  Improrement.] 

The  debate  hercttifore  on  lliis  subject  has  been  on  the 
degree  of  protection  which  otighX  to  be  nffonlod  to  our  cot- 
ton and  woollen  maDufacttircs  :  all  iirofosaiuK  to  be  friendly 
to  those  infiint  cstablishuieuts,  and  to  be  willing  to  extend  to 
them  adequate  enconragemcnt.  The  pivsent  motion  assumes 
A  new  aspect.  It  is  introduced  professedly  on  the  ground 
that  manufactures  ought  not  to  receive  any  encciurflgement ; 
and  will,  in  its  oper»tioo,  leave  our  cotton  establishments  ex- 
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posed  to  the  competition  of  the  cotton  goods  of  the  East 
Indies,  which,  it  is  «ckiiuwlo(l}^?d  on  nil  Hides,  they  aro  noi 
capable  of  mactiiig  with  success,  without  the  proviso  propt»- 
ed  to  be  stricken  out  by  tlie  motion  now  under  discussion. 
Till  the  debate  aasumed  tliis  new  funn,  he  hiul  detcnnined 
to  be  bilcnt ;  participatiu[r,  as  he  largely  did,  in  that  general 
anxiety  which  is  felt,  oiYcr  so  lung  and  luboriuuH  a  session,  to 
return  to  the  biisom  of  our  families.  ('  But,  on  u  subject  of 
Bucli  vital  importance,  touching,  as  it  dtfes,  the  security  and 
jiermaneut  prosperity  of  our  country,  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  indidgo  him  in  a  few  observations.     Ho  rogrot- 
wl  much  bis  want  of  preparation  ;  he  meant  not  a  verbal 
I)rt'paration,  for  he  had  ever  despised  such ;  but  that  due 
and  mature  meditation  and  armngoment  uf  thought  wliicfa 
the  House  is  entitled  to  on  the  part  of  those  who  occupy  any 
portion  of  their  time.     But,  whiUevor  his  arguments  might 
want  ou  thiiL  account  in  weight,  he  hoped  might  be  mode  up 
in  the  disinterest  cdnesd  of  Ms  situation.     Ho  was  no  mann- 
iacturer  ;  he  waa  not  from  that  ivortiou  of  our  countiy  su]>- 
posed  to  he  peculiarly  interested.     Coming,  as  he  did,  from 
the  South  ;  Imving,  in  Dominon  with  his  immediate  constitu- 
[Mits,  no  intorost,  but  in  the  ciibivation  of  the  soil,  in  wiling 
it«  prtjductfi  high,  and  buying  cheap  the  wants  and  conven- 
iences of  life,  no  motives  could  be  attributed  to  liim  hut  such 
us  were  disinterested. 

He  had  asRortcd  tlint  the  subject  before  tbcm  was  con- 
nected with  the.^(^eclmty  of  the  countr)'.  It  would,  doubt- 
less, by  some  be  considered  a  rash  assertion  j  but  ho  con- 
ceival  it  to  Iw  Busceptililc  of  the  clearest  proof;  and  he 
hoped,  with  due  attention,  to  establish  it  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  House. 

The  security  of  a  country  maiiJy  depends  on  its  spirit 
uud  its  means  ;  and  the  latter  principally  on  its  mon^d 
rcBourccB.  Modified  as  the  industry  of  this  oountry  now  is, 
combined  with  our  peculiar  situation  and  want  of  a  naval 
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ascendency,  wheneTcr  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  involved 
in  a  ivar  with  a  nation  domiuant  on  the  occan^and  it  la 
ahttoet  only  with  such  we  can  at  present  be — (ho  nioiiered 
reaonrcos  of  the  coimtiry  to  a  great  exteiil.  irnist  fail.     He 
t<K^  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  body  to  adopt 
those  mcaiiures  of  ijmident  foresight  which  the  event  of  war 
made  necessary.    [SVe  cannot,  he  presumed,  be  indiflerent  to 
dangers  from  abroad,  unless,  indeed,  1ho  House  i*  prejuired 
to  indulge  in  the  phantom  of  eternal  pciicc7',  which  seems  to 
possess  the  dream  of  some  of  its  memberi     Could  such  a 
Btat«  exist,  no  fopew<;ht  or  fortitude  would  be  necessary  to 
conduct  the  aifitirs  of  the  republic  ;  but  as  it  is  the  mere 
illusinn  of  the  imagination,  as  every  people  that  ever  haa 
or  ever  will  exist  is  subjected  to  the  Wcitisitiuies  of  peace 
and  war,  jt  must  over  be  considered._a*4be-^>Jftia^  diotatC-oE 
iviadiuminpeflce  to  pro^aro  for  war.     What,  then,  let  us 
C()n!nder,  cfflflfititiile  th^^jS?Smiri;es  oT  this  country,  and  what 
are  ihe'^ects'of  war  on  thora  ?     Commerce  and  agriculture, 
till  lati'ly  almost    the   only,  si  ill  constitute  the  principal, 
sources  of  our  wealth.     So  longns  these  remain  uninterrupted, 
the  country  pniispers  ;  but  war,  as  we  are  now  circmnstniiccd, 
is  equally  destructive  to  both.     They  both  depend  on  foreign 
jpaikct&j  and  our  coimtry  is  placLHl,  as  it  regards  tbcm,  in  a 
situation  strictly  insular ;  a  wiile  weau  rolls  between.     Our 
commerce  neither  is  nor  can  be  protected  by  the  present 
means  of  the  country.     What,  then,  are  the  eifects  of  a  war 
irith  a  maritime  power — with  I'-ngland  P      Our  commerce, 
annihilated,  spreading  individual  mii«>ry  and  producing  na-  \ 
tionol  |k)verty  ;  onr  agriculture  cut  off  from  it^  acciistome<l 
markets,  the  surplus  product  of  the  farraor  porishea  on  liis 
hands,  and  he  ceases    to  produce  hccauflc  ho  cannot  sell. 
Elifl  reeouroea  are  dried  up,  while  his  expenses  are  greatly 
increased  ;  as  all  manufactured  articlc«,  the  nocossaries  a« 
Well  8ft  the  oiniveniMicea  of  life,  ri«e  to  an  extravagant  price. 
The  g-LfTit  war  fell  with  jieculiar  jiressurc  on  Iho  growers  of 
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cotton  mhI  ^hftoflo^  and  other  great  stajilcs  of  tlie  countr}' ; 
and  the  name  state  of  tliinfrs  will  recur  in  the  cvcntj^t 
Hijotherj  niilosa  i»rftVKtitod  liy  tlie  fnrosight  of  this  Ixwly/  If 
the  more  statement  of  Cicts  did  not  carry  conviction  trf  every 
mind,  as  he  eonwives  it  is  ciJciJatt.'d  to  dn,  additional 
urgUQientB  uii^lit  ie  dmwn  frota  tlio  gencnd  _Udtui£-^nL 
weaUJjJ  Neither  agriculture,  nmnufocturee,  nor  commtjrce, 
taken  [separately,  is  thu  cause  of  wealth  ;  it  flows  fmm  tlm 
three  combined,  and  cannot  exist  without  c«ch"r]  The 
wealth  ufuny  biugle  nation  or  au  individual,  it  is^true,  may 

[not  immediately  depend  on  the  three,   but  Buch  wealth 

Iplways  presupijoaes  their  existence.  He  viewed  the  words 
in  the  mofit  enlarged  sense,  Without  commerce,  industiy 
would  luive  no  stimulus  ;  without  manufactures,  it  would  be 
without  the  meana  of  production  ;  and  without  agriculture 
neither  of  the  others  can  subsist.  When  scparateil  entirely 
and  permanently,  tlicy  pcrisli.  War  in  thia  country  pro- 
duces, to  a  great  extent,  that  effect  ;  and  hence  the  great 
embarratibineiit  which  follows  in  its  tndn.  The  failure  of  the 
I  wealth  and  ix'.suurces  of  the  nation  necessarily  involved  the 

Toin  of  its  iinanccs  and  its  cun-cncy.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
most  strenuous  advocates,  on  the  other  side,  that  no  country 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  another  tor  its  means  of  defence  ; 
that,  at  least,  our  mnsket  and  bnyonot,  our  cannon  and  ball 
ought  to  be  of  domestic  manufacture.  But  what,  he  asked, 
is  njore  nccessaTy  to  the  defence  of  a  countrj"  tlian  ita  cur- 
rency and  finance  ?  Circumstanced  as  our  country  ift,  can 
these  stand  the  shock  of  war  ?  Behold  the  effect  of  the 
late  war  on  Iheui.  When  our  mtinufacturcs  are  grown  to 
'.->j^  certain  (lerfcction,  as  they  noon  will  under  Uio  fostering 

.care  of  Government,  we  will  no  longer  exjierience  those  eviis. 
The  farmer  will  find  a  ready  niurket  for  his  8uri»lu8  pnxluce  ; 
iuJ,  what  is  uiniout  uf  cLjuid  couBeijuence,  a  certain  imd 
cheap  fiupply  of  all  Ids  wants.  Hit)  prosperity  will  dlOuse 
itself  to  every  class  in  the  comraunity  ;  tuid,  instead  of  that 
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languor  of  industry  aud  individual  distrct^  now  iucidcut  to 
state  of  war  and  suspended  wuimerce,  the  wealtli  and 
>r  of  iho  coniTniinity  vnl[  not,  lio  mnterially  inipiiirwi 
The  ann  of  Government  will  be  nerved  ;  and  taxes  in  the 
liour  of  danger,  when  cfwential  to  the  indqicndence  of  the 
nation,  may  be  greatly  increasoil ;  loans,  so  uncertain  and 
ihazonloiis,  may  be  less  rfUed  on  ;  thus  situated,  the  stvrni  may 
It  without,  but  within  all  tvijl  lie  quiet  ivud  wife.  To  give 
|ierfectioa  to  this  state  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add, 
as  soon  ns  possible,  a  system  of  internal  iin])rovemcnts,  and 
at  least  such  an  extension  of  our  navy  iis  will  prevent  the 
cutting  off  our  coasting  trade.  Tho  advantage  ot'  each  is  so 
striking  aa  not  to  require  illusti-atimi,  especially  after  the 
uxperience  of  the  ivcent  war.  It  is  thus  the  rL'suurcea  of  this 
GovemiDciit  and  people  woidd  be  placed  beytmd  the  power 
of  a  foreign  war  materially  to  impair.  But  it  may  be  imid 
that  the  dcmngemeiit  then  experiencwi,  resulted,  not  from 
the  cause  assigned,  but  fi-ora  the  ciTore  of  the  weflkiteas  of 
tbeOoveniment.  He  admitted  that  uiauy  financial  bluu- 
ders  were~eouIhiltted,  for  the  subject  was  new  to  us ;  that 
the  taxes  were  not  laid  BulEciently  early,  or  to  as  great  au 
exteut  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ;  aud  that  tho  loans  were 
in  acme  instancvs  injudiciously  made  ;  but  he  ventiuxnl  to 
affirm  that,  had  the  greiitest  furL-sight  and  fortitude  been 
«xerte<l,  the  embarmssment  would  have  been  st  ill  very  great ; 
and  that  even  under  the  best  managenteiit,  the  total  derange- 
ment which  was  actually  ft-lt  would  uot  liavc  been  post- 
poned eighteen  mouths,  liad  the  war  no  long  continued. 
How  coidd  it  be  otherwise?  \  A  war  such  as  this  country 
was  then  involved  in,  in  a  great  measure  dries  up  the  re- 
sources of  individuals,  as  he  had  tUa-ady  proved  ;  and  tlie 
rewurces  of  the  GoTCrmncnt  arc  no  more  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  surplus  incomes  of  individuals  called  into  action  by  a 
aystem  of  taxation."  It  is  certainly  a  great  political  evil, 
incident  to  the  character  of  the  industry  of  tliis  countr}*. 
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that,  however  prosperona  our  sit  nation  when  at  peace,  witb 
an  uutntemipted  commeroe — and  nothing  tlieu  coitltl  exceed 
it — the  moment  that  we  were  iuvol^-ed  in  war  the  wliole  is 
reverscti.  ^Vhou  resuHrces  ure  must  uwxlud,  when  indi^pcn- 
sahle  to  maintain  the  honor,  yea,  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation,  then  they  desert  ns.  Our  curreuoy  is  also  sure  to 
exijerience  the  shock,  and  become  eo  deranged  as  to  prevent 

\J  us  from  cuUutg  out  fairly  wliatever  of  meant)  is  left  to  tho 
country.  The  result  of  a  war  lu  the  pitseut  state  of  our 
aa\'al  jK>wer,  is  the  blockade  of  our  coast,  and  consequent 
destruction  of  our  trade.  The  wants  and  liahit«  of  the 
eountr}*,  founded  on  tluJ  luie  of  foa'i(j^  articlc-B,  must  Ui 
gratified  |-iinportation  to  a  certain  extent  eontinueit,  through 
the  policy  of  the  enemy  or  unlawful  traffic  ;  the  exportation 
of  our  bulky  articles  is  piwented,  too ;  the  upecio  of  the 
eountrj'  is  dniwii  to  pay  thu  bnhineo  perpetually  uefutiuilat- 
ing  n^iinst  uu  ;  and  tho  final  reiiult  itn,  a  total  dentiigeuK'nt 
of  our  currency.  To  this  distreesing  state  of  things  there 
wefetwo  remedifs — and  only  two  ;  one  in  our  jwwer  jumie- 
ditttely,  the  other  retnuriug  much  time  and  exertion  T^tiflt 
both  constituting,  in  his  opinion,  the  essential  policy  of  this 
country  :  he  meant  the  navy  and  domestic  monnfactures. 
fhy  the  former,  we  could  open  the  way  to  our  markets  ;  by 

•  '  the  latter,  we  bring  iheni  from  Irfyond  the  ocean,  and  natu- 
ralize them.  Had  we  the  means  of  attaining  an  immediate 
noval  ascendency,  he  acknowledged  that  the  jtoliey  recom- 
mended hy  this  bill  would  bo  very  queetionahle  ;  Init  as  that 
is  not  the  fact^ — w  it  is  a  pcrioil  remote,  with  any  exertion, 
and  will  be  probably  more  bo  from  that  relaxation  of  exertion 
BO  natural  in  peace,  when  necessity  ia  not  felt,  it  becomes 
the  duty  t>f  tliis  House  to  resort,  to  a  oonsidenible  extent,  at 
least  us  far  as  is  proposed,  to  the  only  remaining  remedy. 

But  to  tliis  it  has  been  objected  that  tho  country  is  not 
prepared,  ami  that  tlie  result  of  our  ]ircmature  exertion 
would  he  to  bring  distress  on  it  without  ejecting  the  intend- 
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ed  object.  Were  it  ao,  however  ur^geut  the  reasons  in  ite  fa- 
vor, we  oiigbt  to  desist,  as  it  is  fol]y  to  oppose  the  laws  of 
noa-ssitr.  ■  But  ho  coiiIJ  not  for  a  moment  yield  to  Ihe  aa- 
eertion  ;  on  the  contmry,  ho  firmly  lioHeTe<I  that  the  country 
iit  prepared,  even  to  maturity,  for  the  introduction  of  manu- 
factures. "^  We  have  ahunihuico  of  rcsourow,  luid  things  natu- 
rally  tend  at  this  moment  in  that  direction.  A  proBperous 
commerce  has  jjourod  an  immeiiee  amount  of  commcivial 
capital  into  this  country.  /This  capitol  bae,  till  lately,  found 
occupation  in  commerce  ;  hut  that  state  of  the  world  which 
transferred  it  to  thiscountry, and  gave  it  netivo employment, 
Ima  passed  away,  never  to  return.  Where  shall  we  now  find 
full  employment  fiir  our  prndifjioua  imiauut  of  tount^e — 
whera  mjirkets  for  the  aumermifs  and  abundant  producta  of 
our  country  ?  Tliis  great  body  of  active  capital,  which  for 
the  moment  has  found  sufficient  employniont  in  HUpplytng  our 
markets,  exhausted  by  the  war  aud  measurcH  preceding  it, 
must  fiud  a  new  direction ;  it  will  not  be  idle.)  What  chan- 
nel can  it  take  but  that  of  manufactnrea  ?  This,  if  things 
oontinae  as  they  are,  will  W  its  direction,  fit  will  introduce 
a  new  era  in  our  affairs,  in  many  respects  highly  advanta- 
geous, and  ought  to  be  count*nancwl  by  the  Government.''  Be- 
sides, we  have  already  fiiirmonntcd  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
Ims  ever  been  found  in  undorl,akingg  of  this  kind.  |&*he  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufauturesuro  not  to  bo  introduced — they 
ore  already  introdnewl  lo  a  groat  extent ;  freeing  us  entirely 
from  the  hazards,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sacrifices  cx- 
j*6rienced  in  giTing  the  cupital  of  the  country  a  new  direc- 
tion. /The  refitrictivo  measures  ami  the  war,  though  not  in- 
tended lor  that  purpose,  have,  by  the  necessary  operation  of 
things,  turned  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  this  new  branch 
of  industry.  Ee  had  often  heard  it  said,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congregs,  that  this  effect  nlonc  would  indemnify  the  country 
for  all  uf  its  Jt'saes.  So  high  was  this  tone  of  feeling  when 
the  wunt  of  tlK-se  establishments  was  practically  felt,  that 
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he  remembered,  during  the  war,  wlion  eome  question  was  agi- 
tated respecting  the  introiiuction  of  foreign  gcjods,  thnt  many 
then  oppoBed  it,  on  the  grounds  of  injuring  our  uiannfac- 
tiires.  He  then  said  that  war  alone  fiimished  sufficient  slini- 
iiiup,  and  perhaps  loo  much,  as  it  would  make  their  growth 
unnaturally  rajild  ;  but  that,  on  thu  retui'n  of  ])eace,  it  would 
then  be  time  for  us  to  eliow  our  affection  for  them.  He  at 
that  tinio  did  not  es|»ect  an  apathy  and  avcmon  to  the  ex- 
tent whifh  is  now  wen.  But  it  will  uu  doubt  be  said,  if  ihey 
UK  80  far  established,  and  if  the  Httuntiou  of  tho  oounti}'  is 
/so  favorable  to  their  growtli,  where  is  the  necesaty  of  alford- 
^_  iug  ihein  protection  ?  It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the  rmurh 
of  contingt^ncy.  Besides,  capital  is  not  yet,  and  cannot  for 
wjnie  time  be,  adjusted  to  the  new  state  of  things.  There  is, 
in  fact,  from  tlic  operation  of  temporar}'  causes,  a  great 
pressure  on  these  establishments.  They  had  extended  bo 
nipidly  during  the  late  war,  that  many,  he  feared,  were  with- 
out the  requisite  suri>]m  capital  or  skill  to  meet  tho  prewtnt 
crisis.  Should  such  prove  to  be  tho  fact,  it  would  give  a 
back  set,  and  might,  to  a  great  extent,  endanger  their  ulti- 
mate success.  Should  the  present  owners  be  ruined,  and  the 
workmen  disjierfied  and  tumed  to  oilier  pursuits,  the  country 
would  sustain  a  great  Kiss.  Such  would,  no  doubt,  he  tho 
fact  to  a  considerable  cxteut,  if  not  jirotcctcd.  Besides,  cir- 
cumstaiices,  if  we  act  with  wistlom,  arc  favorable  to  attract 
to  our  ciiuiitry  iiuich  wkill  and  hidustry.  The  ctiuntry  in 
Europe  liaviiig  the  most  skilful  workmen  is  broken  up.  It 
is  to  us,  if  wisely  used,  more  valuable  than  the  ri'iieal  of  the 
Eilict  of  Nanta  wa«  to  Kngland.  She  luul  tho  prudeno*  to 
profit  by  it :  let  us  not  discover  less  political  eagacity.  (  Af- 
fcinl  to  iiigi.'iiiiily  and  iiidu»i(ry  imnRHUate  and  ninplc  priitec- 
tion,  and  they  will  not  fiiU  to  give  a  preference  to  this  free 
and  happy  country^ 

It  lias  been  objected  to  this  bill,  tliat  it  will  injure  out 
marine,  and  consequently  impair  uur  uaval  stren^^.     How 
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fiir  it  is  fairly  liable  to  this  charge,  be  was  not  prepared  to 
Bay.  He  hoped  and  believed  it  would  not,  at  least  to  any 
ftlrtrming  extent,  have  that  eftcct  immediately  ;  and  he  firm- 
ly beheved  that  its  lasting  operation  would  bo  highly  benefi- 
cial to  our  commerce.  The  tnule  to  the  East  luiUea  would 
certainly  be  much  affected  ;  but  it  was  stated  in  dclMite  tliat 
the  whole  of  the  trade  employed  but  six  himdrcd  aailors. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  Ii^hs  in  tltis  or  other  branches  ol* 
our  foreign  {ji>iiiniercej  lio  trusted  il  wonhl  be  amply  comjieii- 
Balcd  in  our^coaating  Jrado,  a  bmnch  of  navigation  wholly 
iu  our  own  hands.  It  \\as  at  all  times  employed  a  great 
aiiiuuut  of  touuage  ;  somethiii}:  more,  hu  believed,  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  :  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  imputation  tlirowu 
out  by  a  member  from  North  Carulina  (Mr.  Gaston),  that  it 
jiruduced  inferior  sailors.  It  required  long  and  dau;;ertjiis 
voyages  ;  and,  if  his  iiifonuation  was  coni^ft;  no  bmnch  of 
trade  mado  betttir  or  more  uhilftil  seauieu.  j^  The  fuot  that  it 
is  wholly  in  our  own  liands  is  ft  voiy  important  one,  while 
every  branch  of  our  fon.'ign  trade  must  suffer  from  com- 
petition with  other  nations.  | 

Other  objections  of  a  political  chtmiutcr  were  made  to  the 
encuuragemcnt  of  manufactures.     It  is  said  they  destroy  the 
moral  and  physical  j)ower  of  the  people.    This  might  former-      I  yjj 
ly  haveT>een  true,  to  a  conHderable  extent,  before  the  perfec-f^' 
tion  of  machinery)  and  when  the  success  of  the  manufactures 
depended  on  the  minute  miMivision  of  labor.     At  that  time 
it  required  a  lai^  portion  of  the  population  of  a  countrj-  to 
be  engaged  iu  them  ;  and  every  minute  subdivision  of  kbiir 
ia  undoubtedly  unfavorable  to  the  intellect  ;  but  the  great 
perfection  of  machinery  hue,  in  a  coosidemble  degree  obviated 
those  objections.     In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  manu- 
factuniig  districts  in  Englaml  furnit^h  the  greatest  number  of  >.<' 
ri*criiils  to  her  army  ;  and  tliat,  as  soldiers,  they  are  nut  ma- 
terially inferior  to  the  rest  of  her  population.     It  has  been 
further  ««»Grted  that  mnnutactures  are  the  fhiiltiil  auise  of 
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pftnpensm  ;  and  England  Ikis  "been  reforreil  to  afl  fnmifihing 
concluBive  evidence  of  its  truth,  For  liis  part,  lio  could  ]Jor- 
ceive  110  such  tcudency  in  tlicm,  but  the  exact  contrary,  as 
Ihey  iTiniiRlKHl  new  Btimidas  and  means  of  sulisiBtouce  to  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  coniiuuni(-y.  We  ought  not  (o  look 
to  the  cotton  and  woollen  eetuhlishmcnts  of  Great  Britiiin 
for  the  prodigious  iiuralerB  of  poor  with  which  her  population 
was  (lin^ctid.  (Jmisefi  much  mure  eilicient  exist.  '  Her  poor 
Iaw«,  and  statutes  regulating  the  price  of  lalwr,  with  hca^-y 
taxcSj  were  the  r&al  causesK  But,  if  it  must  be  bo — if  the 
mere  fact  that  England  mnnnfactured.  more  than  any  other 
countiy  explained  the  cause  of  her  having  more  b^gars,  it  is 
just  as  Tca£onable  to  refer  to  It  her  coumge,  spirit,  and  all  her 
manouliDC  virtues,  in  which  she  excels  all  other  nrttiors,  with 
a  angle  exception, — ho  meant  our  own — iu  whirh  we  might, 
uithout  vanity,  challenge  a  pre-eminence. 

Another  objection  had  been  made,  which,  he  must  acknow- 
ledge, was  better  founded  :  that  capital  employed  in  uianu- 
facturing  pmduceii  a  greater  deptMidence  on  the  part  of  the 
employed,  than  in  commerce,  navigation,  or  ngricoltnre.  It 
is  certaiidy  an  evil,  and  to  l>e  regi-ettctt  ;  hut  he  did  not 
think  it  a  decisive  objection  to  the  system  ;  es|»ccially  when 
V  it  hail  incitlental  politicfll  atlvantftges  which,  in  his  opinion, 
."■rnore  than  counleqioisiid  it.  It  produced  on  interest  Btrictly 
Americanj — as  much  so  as  agricidture  ;  In  wliich  it  had  tlio 
ilccidwl  ailvnntago  of  commeiee  or  navigation.  The  country 
will  from  this  derive  much  advantiigo.  Agttin,itia  calcula- 
ted to  bind  together  more  tlnsfly  our  widely-spread^republic. 
It  will  greatly  incroase  oiu-  inutual  depeiidL^uce  and  inter- 

Noourso  ;  and  will,  ns  a  necessary  consequence,  excite  an  in- 
Qreased  attention  to  Internal  Improvements,  a  subject  every 
way  80  iuiiinately  connected  with  the  ultimate  attainment 
ctf  national  strength  and  the  perfection  of  our  poHlical  iosti- 
tutions.  He  regarde<l  the  fact  that  it  would  make  the  parts 
adhere  more  closely  ;  that  it  would  form  a  new  and  most 
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powerful  (xsueot,  and  oulweighbg  any  poUlicol  objcclions 
that  might  bo  ur^fid  against  the  syati'm.  In  liis  opiu- 
ioii  the  liberty  imd  the  union  of  this  country  weru  inne^a- 
rablj^unitrtl.  That,  as  the  destruction  of  the  bitter  would 
meet  certainly  inroWe  the  former,  bo  its  maintonauce  wiU, 
with  cquid  certainty,  prii8er\'e  it.  He  did  not  ajicalc  lij^htiy. 
He  had  often  and  long  revolved  it  in  his  mind,  and  he  liad  crit- 
ically examined  into  the  causes  that  destroyed  the  liberty  of 
other  states.  There  are  none  that  apply  to  uh,  or  apply 
with  a  force  ta  alarm.  The  basis  of  our  i-epubllc  ia  too 
broad,  and  its  etructure  too  fitrong,  to  be  shaken  by  them. 
Its  extension  and  orgaitizatioa  will  be  found  to  affoixl  c0cc- 
toal  sccnrity  agaiust  tlu-ir  vipcmtion  ;  but  lot  it  l>e  deeply  im-\ 
preeeed  on  the  heart  of  this  House  and  country,  tlmt,  whilo  \ 
they  guarded  against  tha  old,  they  cxpoeed  us  to  a  new  and  / 
terrible  danger.  Disunion.  This  siuglo  word  comprehcntlcd 
almost  the  sum  of  our  i>oUticfli  dangers  ;  and  against  it  we 
ought  to  be  perpetually  guarded. 
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On  the  Comptusation  Bill,  delivered  iu  tho  Housp 
of  Kepreaentatives,  Jau.  ITth,  181V. 

[Note. — MhtuK  4th,  1 810.  Mr.  Jt^osoa  q(  KenUicky  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  to  inqniro  into  tlio  expe- 
diency of  tliiingiiig  tlic  niixlu  of  c(>ni|v'nsatiiig  MciiilM>n<  (ifCongrcra, 
(ixun  a  per  diem  to  an  anntiftl  ullowaiica  ;  aod  ou  March  6tb,  as  its 
diairnian,  n-pt>rt«d  a  Hill  fixiii":  (hu  nmotint  at  1 1,5 00  per  uwioD. 
Tbo  debslf,  witkh  cmtiiiuiNl  untii  late  on  March  8th,  when  it  was 
poMod  by  a  votu  of  91  to  07,  was  atiiiuatud  and,  in  soiuq  n>>ipect«, 
acrimuuious.  No  ({iiottiuii,  a[i]itm>iiUy  no  trivinl,  enr  produced  HO 
gMieral  an  e\dtvm«ul  through  th«  couulr)*.    Th«  nic-asurti  was  d«' 
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nounced  ev*>ry  whoro, — from  tlm  liustinga,  in  liio  primary  ftssomblica 
of  the  people,  and  even  by  tlie  Legislaturw  of  many  of  llto  State*.  The 
storm  T&g&i  bo  Tiolenlly  thai,  early  in  tLo  unxuio^  m-anion  of  Cnngnss, 
a  Hill  on  llio  motion  of  Mr,  Jubiiiwiij  was  introclucd  tn  rcpeiil  the 
obnoxious  Act,  which,  after  some  oppowtion,  pauod  January  23i], 
1917.1 

I  HOPE  the  HouBQ  will  not  agree  to  fill  tho  blanks  ^^ith 
flix  dollftrs,  as  reported  by  tho  Committeo  of  the  Whole. 
I  liave  i-eiuaineil  wlent  tlius  bug,  ntjt  thnt  I  agree  witli 
those  wlio  think  this  a  trivial  question,  but  because  I  was 
Anxious,  in  ultimately  making  uj)  my  luind,  to  profit  by  the 
olwurvatioua  of  otliers.  I  have  uow,  however,  fiually  deeiJed 
on  the  counso  I  intend  to  ]iiirsue,  Tf  tho  blank  should  be 
filled  with  a  gum  ftdly  equal  to  the  present  pay,  I  shall  vote 
lor  the  bill  on  its  passage  ; — not  that,  in  itself,  I  prefer  tho 
daily  to  the  annual  jay ;  for  on  this  point,  ujy  opinion 
remains  nualtcred.  I  believe  the  latter,  for  se^-eral  reasons 
not  necessary  to  repeat,  to  bo  in  itself  preferable.  The 
daily,  however,  has  ouo  advantr^o  at  present  over  tlic  other 
mode  ; — it  hiis  u  better  pniRiMHit  of  being  permanent.  If 
the  i>ay  be  left  in  its  present  form,  it  will  most  certainly  be 
repealed  hy  the  next  Congre'ss,  whatever  may  he  the  feelings 
of  ft  majority  of  that  body,  as  to  the  mode  or  aiuouiit.  They 
will  not  1)0  free  agents — most  of  thorn  being  alreiuly  com- 
mitted in  tho  oanva*R  llir  a  seat  in  tiiis  House.  But  should 
the  mode  be  changed  and  the  amount  retained,  (he  very 
men  who  have  tmm-d  out  the  most  of  us,  who  have  l>een  the 
ajptntors  in  tho  late  eleetiims  will,  in  all  proltahility,  become 
the  pacificators  ;  forwc  may  be  pei-fectly  aseured  of  one  fact, 
tliat  the  feelings  of  those  gentlemen  are  very  different  now 
from  what  they  were  before  the  elections.  If  you  change  tho 
mode,  they  will  seize  the  opportunity,  and  assert  that  you 
have  now  done  what  ought  originsilly  to  have  been  done. 
Should  the  blank  not  bo  filled  with  »u  lulecpiaie  sum, — say 
nine  or  ten  dollars  a  day, — I  shall  vote  against  the  passage  of 
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llio  bill,  so  as  to  retain  tbc  present  Iaw.  But  if  it  must 
come  to  a  rvpeal,  I  would  prefer  it  to  tftke  place  after  the 
4th  of  March  next,  so  as  to  leave  the  Biilyeet  entin.ily  npen 
for  the  next  Cungress.  Such  is  the  cour&i;  which  luy  judg- 
ment adinonisligs  mc  to  pursue. 

It  has  more  thun  oucc  bet-iL  mud,  that  this  U  nut  an  im- 
portaut  subject.  If  the  obsonatioii  be  made  iii  reference  to 
the  members  who  ncm  compose  this  body,  I  readily  assent. 
To  (hem  It  ia  a  trivial  subject.  They  are  free  agents,  and 
if  they  find  the  gaicrifice  too  considerable,  they  ran,  at  any 
moment,  return  to  those  private  punmits,  Bf»  mnch  more  pn> 
fitiible,  and,  in  many  reBjiects,  desirable.  We  then,  as  tudi- 
vidvials,  liave  no  right  to  complain,  should  tbo  pay  be 
rcducaltotbe  sniallest  amount,  lint  theryis  another  aspect 
of  tills  subject,  of  a  very  different  cliaructer.  The  question 
of  adequate,  or  inadequate  eompeusatiou  to  tbc  luonibcrs  of 
Congress,  is,  if  1  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  very  essence  of  our  liberty.  This  House  is 
lite  foundation  of  the  fabric  of  that  liborly.  So  ]ia]>py  ie  its 
constitution,  that,  in  all  instances  of  a  general  nature,  its 
duty  and  its  interest  are  inseparable.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  structure  of  our  Govunmient,  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple is  not  so  nindi  a  balance  of  power  as  a  well  comiccted 
cluiin  of  responsibility.  Thin  ivsjMiusibility  e«">niniences  here, 
and  this  House  is  the  centre  of  its  opcmtton.  The  members 
are  elected  for  two  years  uuly  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  tlmt  period, 
are  rts|>onsible  tn  their couatitucnts  for  the  faithful  disdiarge 
of  their  public  duties.  Besides,  the  very  structure  of  the  House 
is  admirably  calculated  to  unite  interest  and  duty.  The 
members  of  Congress  liave,  in  their  individual  ca]>acity,  no 
jwwer  or  prerogative..  These  attjurh  to  the  entire  body 
a.sscinlilt'd  here,  and  acting  under  certain  set  forms.  We 
then,  as  individual,  are  not  less  amenahlo  to  the  hnvs  wluch 
wo  enact,  than  the  humblest  citizen.  Such  is  the  retipousi- 
bility — such   the  stmcturo — such   tho  sure  foundation  of 
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our  libertj.  If  wo  turn  our  attention  to  what  are  CfJlcd  the 
ai-ortlinnte  bmncliRs  of  our  Government,  wa  find  thorn  very 
difloreutly  constructed.  The  judiciary  is  in  no  degree  pe- 
sponsiblo  to  the  people  ini mediately.  To  Coiigross — to  thi« 
hoily  is  tlio  whulo  uf  thuii-  respou&Jbility.  .Such  too,  In  a 
groat  nicusuTc,  is  the  theoiy  of  our  Government,  as  applied 
to  the  executive  branch.  It  w  true  the  PrcBident  is  elected 
for  a  t*?nii  of  years ;  hut  that  term  is  twice  the  length  of 
ours  ;  and,  besides,  his  elcctiou  is,  in  point  of  fact,  removed 
in  all  of  the  States  tlu-eo  degrees  from  the  i)eople.  .  The 
electors  in  many  of  the  Stales,  are  cho&en  by  the  State  Legie- 
Intures  ;  and  where  that  is  not  fonnally  the  case,  it  is  never- 
theless in  jjoiiit  of  fact  effected  through  the  agency  of  those 
bodies.  But  what  mainly  distinguishes  the  legislative  and 
executive  branchcR,  hs  regards  their  actual  re8iM-)naib)Iity  to 
the  people,  is  the  nature  of  their  (jjiorati'iii.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  former  to  enact  laws,  of  t)ie  latter  to  execute  them. 
Every  citizen  of  ordnmrj-  information,  is  capable,  inagrealer 
or  less  degree,  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  the 
law — and,  consefpieutly,  of  jialgiuj?  whether  Congress  Itas  or 
has  not  done  its  duty  ;  but  of  the  execution  of  the  la\v», 
they  are  iar  less  comjieteut  to  judge.  Uow  can  the  com- 
muuity  judgu,  whether  the  President,  in  ajijiointiiig  odicers 
to  execute  the  laws^  has  iu  all  cases  "b&en  governed  by  fair 
and  honest  uiutives,  or  liy  favor  ami  corrujilion  ?  How 
much  less  compoleut  is  it  to  judge  whether  the  application 
of  tlte  public  money  has  been  made  with  economy  and  fide- 
lity, or  with  extravagance  and  dishonesty  !  These  are  facts 
that  can  Ik)  ftilly  itivostigated,  and  brought  Iwfnro  the  public 
by  Congrcps,  anil  Congress  only.  Hcnco  it  is  that  the  con- 
stitution has  made  the  President  rosponsiblo  to  Congress. 
This,  then,  is  the  essence  of  our  liberty  :  Congress  is  respou- 
siblo  to  the  jwople  inmiediately,  and  the  other  bnmches  of 
thoGovernnK'nture  responsible  to  it.  \Vliat,  then,  becomes 
of  the  theory  of  the  Government,  if  the  Prc«dcat  holds 
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affioee  ia  his  ^t,  which,  as  ref^anU  honor  or  profit,  arc  niorc 
ileednihlc  than  a  «eat  in  this  House?,  the  only  office  iramo- 
diatelr  in  the  gift  of  the  poopip — 

[Ilore  Mr.  C.  chorkivt  binificlf.] 

I  find  njysclf  conmiittinif  an  unpardonable  enor,  in  pre- 
senting arguments  to  this  body.  The  ear  of  this  Hou.se,  on 
tbie  sabject,  is  closed  to  truth  and  reatton.  Wlmt  has  pro- 
duced this  magic  spell  ?  FiiRtiucticms  1  Wl-II,  tlion,  hits  it 
come  to  this.'  Have  the  ]>eople  of  this  ooiintn'  Hna(<-hed 
the  power  of  delilioration  from  this  body?  Have  they 
resolved  the  Ooveraniciit  \u\o  ila  original  c1emcnl«,  iiuU  re- 
ttimifd  their  jtrimitive  power  of  k-ginlntiim  ?  Arc  wc,  then, 
u  Unly  of  individual  iigynts,  and  not  a  deliberative  one,  with*- 
out  the  ]>f)wer,  but  iKtssessiug  the  form  of  legislation  ?  If 
such  be  I  he  fact,  let  (gentlemen  prcxlucc  their  instructions, 
properly  authenticated.  Let  iLcra  name  the  time  and  place 
at  which  the  people  twsembled  and  deliberated  on  this  ques- 
tion. Oh,  no  !  they  have  no  written,  no  verbal  iastnictions  : 
hut  they  have  implied  instnictjonfl.  The  law  is  unpopular, 
and  tliey  are  Ixiund  to  repeal  it,  in  opposition  to  their  con- 
sciences and  reason.  Have  gentlemen  reflected  on  the  conse- 
quenceti  of  this  doctrine  ?  Are  wo  bound  hi  all  cases  to  do 
what  is  jxipulnr  ?  If  this  l»e  true,  how  ai-o  piilitieal  errore, 
oooe  prevalent,  ever  to  be  corrected  ?  Suppose  a  party  to 
spring  up  in  tliis  country,  wliuse  real  views  Bhuiikl  hi  the  <Ie- 
stractioa  uf  liberty  ;  supi>080  that,  by  managemcul,  by  the 
pAtrcffi^e  of  offices,  by  the  corruption  of  the  press,  they 
should  delude  the  people,  and  obtain  a  majority  {and  surely 
such  n  state  of  things  is  not  impoRaible)  ;  what,  then,  will 
be  tho  effect  of  this  doctrine  ?  Ought  we  to  sit  quiet  ? 
Ought  we  to  be  dumb  ?  or,  rather,  ought  we  to  approve, 
though  we  eee  that  liberty  is  to  be  ingulfed  ?  This  doctrine 
of  implied  iiistructioUj  if  I  am  not  miatakeOj  is  a  new  one, 
for  the  hr^t  time  bnmched  in  this  House  ;  and.  If  I  am  not 
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greatly  deceived,  not  myre  new  tliun  dougerou*!  It  is  very 
different  w  its  character  aud  etiefts  trLim  tlie  nld  diwtrine, 
thnt  the  ciinstitueiits  have  a  right  to  nsseinhlc  mid  fnrnmlly 
to  instruct  the  rcpreseotfttive ;  and  though  I  would  not  huld 
iiivrtcir  bound  to  ubty  auy  sueh  iustruetions,  vet  I  coii- 
ctivc  that  llio  doctrine  is  nut  of  u  very  dHt]iji.!riiU8  character, 
08  the  good  sense  of  the  jicoplc  has  as  yet  prevented  them 
i'votn  exercising  swch  a  lipht,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  in 
future  prevent  them.  Uiit  this  novel  doctrine  is  of  a  far 
different  clmracter.  Such  iiifitriictiona  may  exist  any  day, 
aud  on  any  subjoct.  It  may  bo  always  at  hand  !o  justify 
any  abomition  from  political  duty.  I  ask  its  advocates,  in 
what  do  they  differ  in  their  luitioua  from  the  meiv  triniuier — 
the  jwlitical  weathercock  ?  It  is  true,  the  ono  nmy  have  in 
view  his  own  advancement,  in  consnltini;  his  popularity  ; 
and  the  other  may  be  governed  by  a  uiiHtaken  but  con- 
scientious regard  to  duty  ;  yet,  how  Is  the  country  beuefitetl 
by  this  difference,  since  they  equally  abandon  the  plain  road 
of  truth  and  rejison,  to  worship  at  tlie  shrine  of  tliis*  i>oUtieal 
idol  ?  It  was  said  by  a  member  f'mm  Maasachusetts  {Mr. 
Conner),  that  this  right  of  instruction  is  only  denlotl  in 
monarchies  ;  and  in  proof  of  it,  he  cited  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Uurke,  (whom  he  called  a  pensioner,)  expressed  at  the  BrieUiI 
election.  So  for  is  ho  from  being  correct,  that  in  none  of 
the  fn-e  jinvenmicnts  of  antiquity  can  lie  point  out  the  least 
trace  of  his  doctrine.  It  originated  in  the  modem  govern- 
ineut«  of  Europe,  jmrticidarly  in  tlmt  of  Great  Britain.  The 
English  parlianient  hud,  at  its  origin,  no  other  power  or  duty 
but  to  grant  money  to  the  crown ;  and  as  the  members  of 
that  boily  were  frequently  urgently  pressed  to  enlarge  theii 
money-gniuta,  it  was  a  very  convenient  excuse,  to  avoid  the 
squeeze,  to  say  that  they  were  not  instructed.  The  gentle- 
man was  incorrect  in  calling  Burke  a  jiensioner,  at  tiie  time 
he  delivered  the  celebrated  speech  at  the  Bristol  iwlls. 
Burke,  at  that  time,  whatever  may  have  been  liis  RiiWqucnl 
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character,  wa«  a  prominent  champion  in  the  cause  of  liWrty 
and  of  this  country  ;  and  if  the  gentleman  will  recur  to  the 
I'Miiits  ii)  which  ha  refiisf-d  to  oI>py  the  tnstnictiiini*  of  his 
constilnent«,  it.  will  not  giimtly  intrreJiNO  his  HfTec-tiun  for 
such  doctrines.  That  mind  muBt  be  giirady  different  from 
minp,  which  can  rt-nd  that  speech,  and  not  cmbmcR  its 
doctrincH. 

I,  too,  am  an  mlvocato  fur  instruction.  I  am  instructed. 
The  constitution  is  my  letter  of  instruction.  Wrilten  by 
tlie  liand  of  (he  people — stamped  with  their  authority — it 
admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  oliligationB.  Your  very  acts  in 
ojipo«ti<tn  to  its  authority,  are  nnll.  This  ts  the  solemn 
vttkv  of  the  people,  to  which  I  bow  in  perfect  suhminslon. 
It  is  hens  the  V(tx  popidi  is  the  vitr-  Dei.  This  is  thi-  nl!- 
IKiwerful  creative  voice  which  spake  our  Ooveninient  into 
existence,  and  made  us  politically  as  wc  arc.  Tlii.s  bndy  ia 
the  first  orb  in  the  political  cix-ation,  and  stands  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  original  creativo  voice  uf  the  people  ;  aud  any 
attempt  to  jjfive  a  diSTen-nt  diwctiou  to  its  movement,  fixim 
what  (he  constitution  and  the  delibenite  consideration  of  its 
niemlK-rs  point  out,  I  consider  as  an  innovation  on  tlie  ]irin- 
ciplos  of  unr  Goveniment.  Tiiis  is  necessan,*,  to  inuko  tlie 
ptHjjiIe  R'rtlly  happy  ;  and  any  one  investeil  with  piihlit-  au- 
thority, ouj;ht  to  he  as  sensiidy  alivo  to  the  peopU-'s  hiippi- 
D0S8,  as  some  gentlemen  wish  the  House  to  be  to  mem 
|>opularity.  I  ku<iw  that  sueh  in  thi*  Btniclnre  uf  our 
Oovcmraeut,  that  the  permnnont  feeling  of  the  commnuity 
win  impress  itself  on  thia  House.  I  rejoice  that  such  is  the 
fact,  as  there  would  be  no  security  for  liberty,  were  it  other- 
wise. The  sense  of  the  jR-opk",  o|iemting  fnirly  and  consti- 
tutionally through  elections,  will  be  felt  on  this  very  subject, 
at  the  very  next  session ;  but  surely  the  question  by  whom 
the  repeal  is  to  be  effeetetl,  is  one  of  no  slight  importance. 
It  can,  by  our  successors,  if  tht-y  think  propiT,  be  at  least 
consistently  done  ;  by  us,  it  cannot.     Should  we  reduce  tlie 
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coiupeubutiou  to  the  old  rates,  wheu  it  is  wt-U  kiiuwu  tba* 
tlio  scnso  of  a  grout  nuyorily  of  tliit*  House  is  wliolly  averse 
to  it,  besidi'H  ilio  great  loss  of  individimt  chm-actcr  wliich  wu 
must  sustain,  it  ia  calculated  to  bring  into  suspicion  the 
political  character  of  aU,  ti>  the  great  injury  of  the  pub- 
lic  You  may  rely  on  it,  the  public  wish  and  expect  ua 
to  act  on  the  convictions  of  our  mind  and  will,  and  will  not 
tolerate  the  idea,  that  either  on  this  or  atiy  other  important 
occouon  you  are  acting  a  part,  niid  that  you  studiously 
sliape  your  conduct  to  catch  tlie  applause  of  llio  auilience. 

I  hope  I  shnU  not  be  misunderstood  :  tliat,  while  I  com- 
bat the  idea  that  we  are  buuiid  lo  do  such  acts  as  will  render 
iit>  iH«pular  (for  such  I  undei-stnud  to  be  the  doctrine),  we 
are  to  overlook  the  chomctor  of  those  for  whom  we  are  to 
make  laws.  Thin  is  most  Ktudioualy  to  be  n^txled.  The 
lawH  ought,  iu  uU  cases,  to  lit  the  j)ermaiieut  and  settled 
L-lmi'a4:ter  of  the  community.  The  state  of  puhHc  feeling, 
then,  is  a  fact  to  he  reasoned  upon,  and  to  receive  tliat 
weight  OQ  any  jiartionlar  question  to  which  it  may  fairly  be 
ciitillod.  But,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  that  ercctnces  of  mind 
which,  in  all  cases,  is  disjwsed  to  embrace  wliat  is,  in  itself, 
just  and  wise.  Such  a  clmracttT  of  mind  I  think  ninro  use- 
tui,  uudcr  uuc  form  of  gi>verumeut,  thuu  any  other,  and  more 
sertain  o(  the  apjilause  of  otltcr  ages.  If  I  be  nut  mititakeu, 
it  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  admired  characters  of 
lutiijuity,  such  as  Cato,  I'hociun,  and  Aiistides  ;  and  if  we 
could  coucelvG  them  divested  of  this  trait,  they  would  cease 
to  be  the  objects  of  our  admiration. 

Takhig  it  for  granted  that  I  have  succeeded  in  proving 
that  this  Houfte  itt  at  hl>erty  to  decido  on  this  question  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  its  best  judgment,  I  now  resume 
the  argument  where  I  dropped  it.  1  have  ]iroved  that  this 
House  is  the  foundation  of  our  liberty  ;  that  it  is  responsible 
to  the  people  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties,  aud 
that  every  other  branch  of  Government  is  responsible  to  it,  as 


the  immediate  represenlativo  of  tlio  peoplu  ;  and,  tlmt  it  h 
easeniial  to  the  fair  opcrnticia  of  the  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution, that  this  body  be  not  in  nny  dejjreo  uoilur  the  influ- 
ence of  the  other  branches  of  the  Gov«mineiit.  How  tlieii 
BtADda  the  fact  ?  I  bcj^  that  uo  one  will  attribute  to  nic 
factioufi  views.  I  ghall  spenk  with  rt'liitiun  to  no  piirtieiilar 
measure  or  men.  I  wish  simply  to  illustrate  gencrul  prinei- 
lilea  ;  to  speak  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  Ilow  then, 
I  rei»pftt,  ia  the  feet  ?  Are  thei-e  mrt  in  tho  jwwer  of  the 
President  a  multittide  of  offices  more  profitable,  imd  many 
tioth  more  profitable  anil  honorable,  in  public  estimation, 
tlion  a  seat  in  this  House — the  only  oflice  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  the  yift  of  the  people  ?  Have  wc  not  seen,  in 
many  instances,  men  attracted  out  of  this  hoiiae  to  fill  sHVx>r- 
dinate  Executive  offices,  whose  only  temptation  was  pwy  ; — 
and  what  is  far  more  dan[;;orou!ii,  and  in  every  repi>cct  much 
more  to  be  drcatled,  do  wc  not  see  the  vei-y  best  talents  of 
the  House,  men  of  the  most  aspirins  character,  anxious  to 
fill  the  doijartmenta  or  foreign  missionp  ?  Let  me  not  be 
understood  to  throw  blame  on  them.  The  fault  is  not  ho 
much  in  them  as  in  the  system.  Conjfress,  then,  la  only  the 
first  step  in  the  flip;ht  of  honorable  distinction ; — so  hij;h 
the  people  can  raise  the  asjiirant  ; — to  go  beyond,  to  rise  to 
t!ic  highest,  the  ExeculivH  must  take  him  by  the  hnntl.  On 
what  siilc,  then,  must  his  inclination  be  ?  on  the  eide  of  hi« 
<rnnstituents,  who  can  do  no  nioi-e  limn  Icwp  Inm  where  he 
is  ?  or  on  that  v(  the  Exeinitive  power,  on  M'hom  his  future 
hojieu  must  depend  ?  Hotting  wtrruiitiim  aside,  which  I  l)e- 
lieve  lina  made  no  inroad  on  us,  tnke  human  nnturt'  as  it  is, 
can  you  expect  iu  ordioar,-  virtue,  that  vigilant  and  Iwld 
oversight  over  the  Executive  power  which  the  eoustitution 
sujipoBfs,  and  which  is  necessary  to  coerce  a  power  posseeiied 
of  60  much  iHitrouape  ?  I  am  aware  the  enl  is  difficidt  to 
be  cured.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  tliat  no  member  of  either 
House  ought  to  be  cajmblc  of  apjioiiitmeiit  to  any  office 
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for  the  tei-m  for  which  the  Pi-csidcnt  i»  elected.  It  is  woi- 
tliy  of  ifflectton.  For  ihv  part,  but  one  olDJectiou  occurs  to 
incj  wliich  1  ainnot  winnount  :  I  lear  that  so  lung  as  the 
Executive  offices  ithich  I  Imve  mentioned,  eoiitiniio  to  bo 
iriun*  ilewinthli*  tlmn  a  seat  in  this  iluiise,  such  a  TOjpilalion 
would,  turn!  still  further  to  dc*jin?iis  thu  legislature.  The  best 
materialti  for  jiolitics  would  syBtemutically  avoid  Congresit, 
and  a|»|ipj!wh  Executive  favor  through  sumo  other  uvt^nuc; 
Whether  this  or  some  other  ](lan  he  ndojited  in  part,  I  am 
confident  it  is  necessary  to  make  n  scat  in  Congress  more  de- 
sirable ttiau  it  13  even  at  the  present  juiy.  What  sum  was 
midtcient  fur  that  purposjo  I  slated  last  year  in  debate,  and  I 
have  uniy  to  regret,  that  the  coiujtry  did  uot  see  the  same 
uecei^sity  with  me  on  tliia  jioint.  Gentlemen  say  we  ought 
to  come  here  for  pure  patriotism  and  honor.  It  sounds  well  ; 
but,  if  the  system  be  atlopted  to  its  fuH  extent,  there  will 
lie  fijund  neither  iwtriotism  nor  honor  eufficiont  for  continual 
privations.  Wo  must  regard  human  natuR*  as  it  is.  and  jiar- 
licularly  that  jmrtion  fur  whieh  we  legislate.  Our  countn- 
ineUj  witli  uifuiy  admirable  qualities,  are,  in  my  opioion, 
IP^eatly  distinguished  by  th«  love  of  acquisition — I  will  not 
call  it  avarice — and  the  love  of  hojionible  distinction.  I 
object  to  neither  of  thesi'  tnuts.  They  l>«>th  gr«iw  necessari- 
ly out  of  the  chtuncter  of  our  country  and  institutions.  Our 
pojmlatlou  advances  bt-yoiid  tljut  of  all  other  ojuntrieit ; 
nmrriages  in  all  couditious  of  ht'e  take  phtce  at  an  early  ]x^ 
riod.  Hence  the  duty  imposed  on  almost  every  one  to  make 
provisiou  for  a  <;rowing  iiiinity  ;  liente  our  love  of  Kniu,  wliich 
in  moBt  instances,  is  founded  on  the  purest  \Trtuc6.  The 
love  of  distinction  is  not  less  deeply  fixed.  In  a  countiy 
wliere  (lualitiifl  are  so  mixed,  reliance  ought  not  to  bo  had 
wholly  on  honor  or  on  profit.  Tliey  ought  to  be  blended  in 
due  proportion.  The  truth  is,  that  no  office  requiring  long- 
continued  privations  will  be  honoivd,  imlcss  duly  rewarded  ; 
lor,  if  not,  it  ceases  to  la"  an  ohjei^t  of  pureuit.     If  theso 
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views  be  oorrecl,  tlio  t-ffuct  of  ua  adequate  rcwanl  is  not  only 
to  attract  talent  to  the  place  where  it  is  most  needeil — tho 
leguliiturc — but  to  make  it  more  atationary  tliore,  autl,  wlmt 
U  more  essential,  to  place  it  mon.^  beyonil  Exwrutive  eoiitivl, 
aud  thus  to  realize  Iho  full  effects  of  the  theory  of  your 
Government.  The  additional  es]iense  wuuld  nut  bu  felt ; 
and  I  knnw  of  uo  other  objection,  which  lias  the  least  plausi- 
bility, ejtcept,  that  we  cannot  ijlead  the  examiile  of  any  other 
country  ;  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  jiroducc  too  much  com- 
[Ktition  for  a  seat  in  Confess.  I  acknowled^  the  want  of 
example  iu  other  countries,  and  I  think  it  worth  serious  in- 
vestigation, what  effect  it  haa  had  on  the  jvermanency  of 
their  hl»ertie8.  Hut  why  slauuld  we  Kwk  fur  cxani]t]e«  either 
to  the  State  legislatures  or  to  othor  countricfi  ?  Jn  what 
other  iD8taDc«  Itave  the  duties  of  legielatiou  involved  so  great 
a  sacrifice  of  time  and  domestic  pun>uit«  ?  Cfimpare  our 
service  here  with  thuse  of  n  judge,  or  of  Executive  officers, 
aad  they  will  be  found  uot  \cm  burdcnRome.  Nor  do  I  fear 
that  the  competition  for  a  twat  in  Congress  will  l»e  t(H>  ani- 
mated. 1  believe  that  a  sharply  contested  election,  if  cor- 
ruption <l4M»  not  enter,  ii^  of  public  atlviintoge.  It  brings 
the  proceedings  of  this  l)o«ly  more  fully  before  the  people, 
and  makes  theiu  much  better  acquainte<l  with  their  interest. 
It  even  makes  a  scat  here  more  honorable  in  public  estima- 
tion. Xor  am  I  afmid  that  eom|M^tttion  will  produce  corrup- 
tion. Fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars  n  year  will 
not  be  sufhcietit  for  thi«  purpnse.  An  election  to  Congreae 
is,  in  this  resi»ect,  more  safe  tlian  that  to  a  State  legislature, 
as  it  reiinires  so  many  more  to  elect  to  the  former  tlian  ttt 
the  latter.  This  security  giwws  with  the  increasing  growth 
of  the  country  ;  as  tho  nural)er  of  conetitueuta  increase  rela- 
tively to  the  representatives.  There  are  other  and  im- 
|N>rtant  considerations  couaected  with  a  just  cuiu|H^nBa(ion  tn 
the  mcmlx-rs  of  this  body  ;  hut,  as  they  have  Wcu  fuirly 
presented  by  the  report  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  fully 
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discuss  them.  By  iaaile<|iiato  pay,  you  close  the  door  of 
public  honor  ou  sumc  uf  the  most  desorving  citi/ons.  Tal- 
ent ill  thJH  couiitrj'  is  princijtfilly  fmm  the  nnddling  and  low- 
er classes.  These,  in  fact,  coustitute  the  grutit  bwly  of  the 
t,'oimuuuity.  A  youuj?  umui  of  ialeiits  spi'iids  \m  projierty 
aud  time  iu  ac<|mriiig  sufficient  iut'urnmtion  to  juii-kuo  a  prci- 
fcssion ;  he  proves  worthy  of  public  confidence ;  ought  he 
not  to  receire  inJeranity  for  the  apphcntion  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  tlio  service  of  his  country  ?  It  would  lie  economy 
with  a  vengeance,  to  exclude  all  such  from  the  halls  of  legis- 
hition,  or  (o  make  them  mere  (toUUcal  ndvcnturora,  who 
wouhl  enter  here  only  for  further  promotiun.  The  extent  of 
our  country*  points  out  another  ami  jtowerful  reastm  why  the 
pay  should  be  respectable.  No  one  is  fit  fur  legislation  who 
does  not  couslantly  bear  iu  uiiud  that  our  rqiubltc  Is  dis- 
tiijguishcd  from  all  others  tluit  have  ever  existed,  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  territory.  While  we  derive  from  this  distinctiou 
many  advantages,  we  are  Liable  to  great  ami  menacing  dan- 
gers. While  we  behold  i»ur  gniwth  with  pride,  it  must,  at 
the  same  time,  impress  us  with  awe.  It  is  our  duly  to  owr- 
comc  space  by  every  means  iu  our  power.  Wc  ought  to  Bt- 
tract  suitable  talents  from  the  most  distant  |mrt  of  our  re- 
public by  a  full  and  generous  allowance,  Wstance  itself 
constitutes  a  great  objection  with  many  to  perform  the 
duties  of  this  Ixtdy.  Should  the  men  who,  by  nature  and 
study,  are  endowed  with  requisite  qiudilics  for  public  scrrioe, 
be  forced  by  a  miserable  parsimony  cither  to  direct  their 
talents  to  private  pursuits,  or  to  the  aflairs  of  the  respective 
States,  and  men  of  inferior  capacity  ba  sent  to  this  body, 
who  call  nK'ttsnre  tho  public  misfortune  ?  What  will  tend 
more  powerfully  to  dissever  this  Union  ?  Some  have  taken 
up  the  idea,  as  extraoi'dinary  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  in- 
creased pay  to  the  members  is,  in  its  nature,  aristocratical. 
What  !  is  it  aristocmtical  to  compensate  the  public  servant 
for  his  services  to  the  public  ?     Can  it  be  considenNl  as 
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fovoring  the  power  of  a  few,  to  extend  the  power  and  influ- 
once  of  the  people  in  tho  affairs  nf  the  General  Government  ? 
It  enahlett  them  to  select  the  beat  talents  for  their  own  un- 
metliato  serWee  ;  it  miscs  them  in  the  scale  of  iuiluence,  by 
causing  the  most  shining  ani  a.^piring  talents  Co  be  dej>eD(l- 
eiit  on  them  fur  promotion  ami  honor  ;  it  makes  their  BtTTice 
mure  desiruble  than  tlmt  of  the  Execitiivo  employments ; 
and,  bv  a  simple  pn.»ce*s,  enables  them,  throuf;li  their  imme- 
diato  agents,  this  House,  to  hold  a  controlling  power  over 
any  department  of  the  Government.  Such  is  the  aristocnit- 
ical  tendency  of  tliis  reprobated  meaanrc.  I  might  extend 
my  observations  much  further  on  this  most  important  subject ; 
but  80  muuli  has  been  well  eaid  by  others,  that  I  will  abstaui. 
I  must,  however,  present  to  the  House  »  reason,  which,  I 
believe,  hag  not  as  yet  been  touched  on  :  I  mean  the  happy 
effect  which  an  adequate  ooniiieitsation  would  luwe  on  tho 
tone  of  parties  in  our  country.  Make  a  seat  in  Congress 
what  it  oiight  to  be — tho  first  post  in  the  community  next 
to  tho  Presidency,  and  men  of  the  greatest  distinction  ia 
ever}-  part  of  the  tyumtry  will  scL'k  it.  Tlie  post,  then,  of 
honor  and  distinction  Iwing  in  the  people,  and  not  in  the 
President,  will  be  open  to  all  parties,  in  proportion  to  their 
ascendency  in  tho  TJnion.  That  entire  monopoly  of  honor 
and  TiuUic  profit  by  tho  majority  will  not  be  experienceil^ 
which  must  bo  felt,  when  the  honors  of  the  countrj*  ai*e 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Those 
who  best  understand  our  nature,  can  tho  most  fully  appreci- 
ate the  consequences.  Although  it  may  not  abate  the  heat 
of  party,  it  will  greatly  affect  its  feelings  towaixls  our  happy 
political  institutions. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Bill  to  set  H»ii\e  the  Bank  dividends  and  bo 
«ns  as  ft  permanent  fimd  for  the  construction  ot 
lioadfl  and  Canals,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
ftentatlvps,  February  4th,  ISIV. 

[NoTK. — TliiM  Bill,  jilwlljing  till!  Ixinus  ami  Jividend*  of  tlniled 
StAteBse(H:k  on  ttie  shares  lu'ld  by  Uic  (.iuvemtiiF^ntin  tbe  \xtioD»n)Ank, 
WM  reported  by  tlie  speolsl  couuuitLco,  to  whom  tbo  subjoct  had  Ivffii 
referred,  on  Decoiiib«r  23lI,  1816;  and  on  tlio  4tli  of  February  ful- 
lowing,  discuiued  at  some  length  in  Conimitlee  of  lh«  Whole,  whi'U 
it  was  amended  in  several  pnrticulftrs.  On  (lie  7lh  of  Ffbmnry,  the 
debate  was  r^nevra!  in  tlie  Uouso,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  King  lo  post- 
jtonci  It  iiKk-tiuiU.-1y,  tuul  t'ontiiiui'd,  with  iiiuirh  aiiimatiun,  unttt  InUs 
tho  uvxt  day,  when  it  jiwswjd  by  a  vote  of  86  to  84.] 

Mr.  Chaieman  : — It  Beems  to  bo  the  fate  of  some  mea- 
sures to  he  yraiscd,  but  not  adopted.  Such,  I  fear,  will  he 
the  fate  of  this  on  which  wc  ore  now  tU'liherotiog.  From 
the  indiBjJOsition  manifested  by  the  Houae  to  go  into  commit- 
tee i>n  the  hillj  ilierc  is  not  ruuch  prospect  of  its  success  ;  yet 
it  Bceraa  to  me,  when  I  reflect  how  favorable  is  the  present 
moment,  uud  liow  confeBsedly  imiwrtaut  a  good  system  of 
rtjmls  and  cnniila  is  to  our  country-,  I  may  be  reawmably  very 
Mtnguine  of  success.  At  peace  with  all  the  world  ;  alwund- 
ing  in  pecuniary'  means  ;  and,  what  is  of  the  most  itnporl- 
Hiice,  imj  at  whicli  I  n^oice,  as  must  favorable  to  tbe  coun- 
trj-,  party  and  st^tMiomd  feelings  merged  in  a  _Iibexal  ^aad- 
^ightencd  regard  to  the  generol  concerns  of  the  cotiatry. 
Sucli  arc  the  fiivorftblc  circuiaatances  under  which  we  are 
now  dclibemting.  Thus  Bituuted,  to  what  can  we  direct  nur 
reeonrces  and  attention  more  import-ant  thnn  internal  im- 
provements ?    What  cau  add  more  to  the  wealth,  the  strength, 
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and  tlic  politifl^  pnoaperity  of  our  coimtiy^?  Ttic  manncT 
in  which  facility  and  ch<.'ftpne88  of  intercoiinie  coutrilmte  to 
tlie  wealth  of  a  nation,  has  been  so  often  and  aUy  discussed 
by  writers  on  political  economy,  that  I  presume  the  liou»e  to 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  V^  is  Rtiihdpnt  to 
observej  that  every  briiiic;h  uf  natioiial  industry — ■agricultu- 
ral, tnauufacturin<;,  and  uonuncnriHl — is  greatly  stimtihitcj 
by  it,  and  rendered  more  prtKluctivo^  Tlio  result  is,  that  it 
tends  to  diffuao  MiivcrBal_ojnilciice.  It  gives  to  the  interior 
the  advanta^s  poese^Bcd  by  the  ports  most  eligibly  situated 
fur  trade.  It  niakes  the  country  price,  whether  iu  the  tialu 
of  the  raw  product,  or  in  the  purcliase  of  articles  for 
consiimption,  approximate  to  that  of  the  commercial  towns. 
Iu  iact,  if  we  look  into  the  imtnru  i>f  wealtli,  we  M-ill  jind 
tliat  nothing  can  bo  more  favorable  to  its  gnjwih  than  gixnl 
nxuls  and  canals.  An  nrtti'lf,  to  cnmmnnd  a  jfrioe,  must  not 
only  be  usefiU,  but  must  be  tho  subject  of  demand  ;  anl,tbe 
better  the  means  uf  cumuifrciiil  ixiten;oursCj  the  larger  is  the  t^ 
apbcre  of  demand.  The  truth  of  these  positions  is  obvious, 
and  has  been  tested  by  all  countries  where  the  espcrimcut 
1ms  been  made.  It  has,  pai-ticuUrly,  been  strikingly  exempli- 
ficd  in  Englaod  ;  and  if  the  result  there,  in  a  country  »o 
limited,  and  so  i^milnr  in  its  ]>roductr;,  has  been  to  pnxluce  a 
most  uncommon  state  of  opidcncc,  what  may  we  not  es]>ect 
from  tlie  same  cause  in  otir  country,  abounding,  m  it  does,  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  products,  and  presenting  the  greatest 
facility  fur  improvement  ?  Let  it  not  Itc  said  tlmt  iutemal^^kl' 
itPprovemfiitH  m^y  bo  wholly  Iet\  to  the  enFcqiriso  of^lTic 
States  antt  of  uiJividuala.  1  know  that  much  may  justly 
be  expected  to  be  done  by  then* ;  but,  iu  a  country  so  new 
aud  80  extensive  as  ouni,  there  is  room  enough  for  all  the 
General  and  State  Crovenmieuts,  and  individuals,  iu  which  tu 
exert  their  resources.  But  many  of  the  iuiprovenu-nts  con- 
lemplattxl  are  on  too  great  a  scale  for  the  resources  of  the 
States  or  individuals ;  and  manyof  such  a  nature  as  the  rival 
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jealousy  of  llic  SCfttoa,  if  Icfr,  alnno,  would  prevpnt.  Tlicy 
require  the  resources  and  the  general  sup erintendonoe  of  thia 
Govemraent  tw  effect  and  cumplute  them. 

But  there  are  higher  and  more  iK>werful  considemtions 
why  CoDgrcsB  ought  to  take  cboiigQ  of  thi;9  subjeoL  If  we 
were  only  t«  consider  the  pecuniary  lulvantngcs  of  a  good 
system  of  roads  and  canals,  it  might,  indeed,  admit  of  some 
doiibt  whether  tliuy  ouj;ht  not  to  ho  letTt  wholly  to  individual 
«s:ertion»  ;  b\it,  whe^a  we  come  to  tronsider  how_jntiuiat*ly 
the  strength  ahd  political  prosperity  of  the  r^)uljlieare_con- 
nwteii  with  this  subject,  we  find  tho  most  iirgrnt  reasons 
why  wo  should  npi^ly  our  resources  to  them.  In  many  re- 
spects, no  country,  of  equal  jiopulation  and  wealth,  poMcesea 
equal  materials  of  jwwer  with  ours.  The  peojile,  in  muscu- 
lar power,  in  hardy  and  eiitGrprising  habits,  and  in  lufty  and 
gallant  courage,  aro  surpassed  by  none.  In  oac  respect,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  in  one  only,  ore  we  nmtcrially  i^ofc.  We  oc- 
cupy a  surftice  prodigiously  great  in  proportion  to  our  numbers. 
The  common  strC-ogtli  ia  bn>ught  to  bear  with  great  diiHcitlty 
on  the  \Kiint  that  may  be  menaced  by  an  enemy.  It  is  our 
duty,  then,  as  fur  aa  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can  be  cffect- 
Qi{,  to  counteract  tliis  wealoieas.  (tQ2<Lt3Sds^^d  cano^ 
Ct  _  judiciously  laid  out,  are  the  proper  remedy.  In_the  recent 
war,  how  much  did  we  suffer  for  the  want  of  them  t  Be- 
sides the  tanlincKs  and  the  canseqnential  inefficacy  of  oor 
inilitarj-  niovoineuts,  to  what  an  incn^asL-d  exjKmso  was  tho 
country  put  for  Oie  articio  of  transportation  nlone  I  In  tho 
event  of  another  war,  the  saving,  in  this  particiJar,  would  go 
fur  townrds  indemnifying  us  fur  the  expense  of  constrncting 
the  means  of  transportation. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  respect  only,  that  roads  and 
canals  add  to  the  strength  of  the  countn,-.  Our  iiower_iif 
raising  revenue,  in  war  particularly,  depends  mainly  on  tb^. 
In  peace,  our  reienuo  depends  principally  on  the  imports : 
in  war,  this  source,  in  a  great  measure,  falls,  and  iuteronl 
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tia^  to  a  ^Tc«t  aiuoimt,  become  neceBsary.  Unlcn  the 
means  of  commorcinl  intcrciMirse  are  rendered  much  more 
perfect  than  they  now  are,  we  shall  never  be  able,  iu  war, 
to  mifa  the  necessary  supplies.  If  taxes  wore  collected  hi 
kin<l ;  if,  for  instance,  the  tarnier  and  mechanic  paid  in  their 
snrjdus  pi-odnrfl,  thou  the  dirticiilty  would  not  exist :  h».  in 
no  countr}'  on  earth  is  there  so  great  a  8ur|iln8/in  jtroportiou 
to  its  populiiticm,  as  in  oiins.  But  fiuch  a,  system  of  taxes  is 
iiiilioiwjble.  Tbey  must  hi.^  jmiil  in  money  ;  and,  by  the 
coa»titution,  must  he  ]»iil  imifunnly.  Wlwt,  then,  is  the 
eflbct  ?  The  taxes  are  raised  iq  every  imrt  of  this  extunsivo 
country  uaifoHuTy  ;  but  the  exj>euil)ture  must,  in  its  nature, 
Iw  principally  coufitied  to  the  sc;cno  of  ndlitary  oiieratiuns. 
This  drains  the  circulating  medium  from  one  part,  and  accu- 
mulates it  ID  another,  and,  {icrhups,  a  very  distant  one.  Tho 
result  is  obvious.  UnloHS  it  cun/return  tluvu<»h  the  o]n'nx- 
tion  of  trade,  the  part  from  whieli  the  constant  drain  takes 
place,  must  ultimately  he  impoverished.  Commercial  inter-  y 
ooimw  is  the  tme  remedy  for  this  weakness  :  and  thu  means 
by  which  tbis  is  to  bo  etiected,  are  roods,  canals,  and  the 
coaating  trtule.  On  these,  combined  with  domestic  nmuu- 
ittctorcs,  docs  the  moneyed  capacity  of  tlus  country,  in  war, 
depend.  Without  them,  not  only  will  wc  be  mmble  to  mise 
the  uecessury  supplies,  hut  the  currency  uf  the  uouutrj-  must 
necessarily  Ml  into  the  ^-atest  disonlcr  ;  such  as  we  lately 
exi>orienced. 

Uut,  on  tliia  subject  of  uatio^ial  power,  what  can  be  more 
imi>ortattt  than  i(  peiiectjmity^in  every  part,  in  feelinRs  and 
sentiments  ?  AncTwhat  can  tend  more  powerfully  to  pni- 
duco  it  llian  overcoming  the  ejects  of  distance  ?  No  stale, 
enjoying  freedom,  ever  occupied  any  thing  like  as  (^reut  an 
cxteoi  of  country  as  this  republic.  One  hundred  years  a{fo, 
the  most  profound  philosophers  did  not  belicvu  it  to  be  even 
poesible.  They  did  not  uuppose  it  pi_)BBible  that  a  pure  re- 
]>ubUc  cotUd  exist  on  as  great  a  scale  even  as  the  islanJ  of  V 


Great  BritHin  ?  AVhat  thmi  was  conBidennl  m  chiraeriral, 
j^vie  now  have  the  fflieily  to  Rnjoy  ;  and,  what  is  more  re- 
f  iimrl^iiMi',  sutli  is  the  linjipy  mould  of  our  Groverament— -fio 
Xwisely  are  the  State  and  Grvneral  jxwere  anuuged — ^that 
Jnucb  of  our  politiual  ]uipi)ini'8a  derives  its  orij;in  frum  the 
(extent  of  our  rpjniblifi.  Ii  Ims  cxcmptod  us  fnini  most  of 
V^e  causes  which  distracted  the  Binall  republics  of  antiquity. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  ;  lot  it  be  for  erer  kept  in 
mind,  that  it  exposes  ua  to  the  greatest  of  all  calaiuitiea — 
next  to  the  loss  of  liberty^-and  even  to  that  in  its  eonse- 
ijTieiice — disunion. \ ^0  are  groat,  and  rapidly — I  was  atwut 
to  8ny  fearfully — growing.  This  is  our  ]iride  and  our  danger  ; 
imr  weakness  and  our  strength.  Littio  does  he  deserve  to 
he  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  tliis  iteople,  who  does  not 
raise  Iiis  iiiiiid  Uy  tliese  truths.  We  are  under  tho  mo«t 
tniperioiiH  obligatiuti  to  couuteraot  every  tendency  to  dis- 
uiiionTf  Tlic  strongest  of  all  cements  ia,  undoubtedly,  tho 
wisdinn,  just  lee,  luid  above  nil,  the  moJemtirm  of  this  House  ; 
yet  the  great  subject  on  which  we  are  now  dehbemting,  in 
this  respect  deserves  the  most  serious  mnsideratiou.  What- 
ever impedes  the  inteix-ourse  of  the  extremes  with  this,  tho 
centre  of  the  republic,  weakens  Ihe  union.  The  morg  gp- 
Ifti^ed  tlie  sphere  of  ct^)mmercittl  circulation — the.  flioro_jtX: 
tended,  that  of  social  jntercourse — the  more  8trongly.iM_we 
hound  together — the  more  iiisi  pMniblc  an'  tmr  destmi^ 
Those  who  undcretnnd  the  huiiiiui  heart  bi.-bl  know  how 
powerfully  distance  tends  to  break  the  Byni[»athies  of  our 
nature.  Kotbiug — not  even  dissimilarity  of  huiguage — tends 
more  to  estrtmgc  man  from  man.  Let  us,  then,  bind  the 
republic  together  with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and  canali*. 
Let  us  cuiH^ncr  space.  It  is  thus  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  i-epiiblic  wiU  be  brought  -within  a  few  <iay8'  travel  of  the 
centre ;  it  is  thus  tliat  a  citizen  of  the  West  will  read  the 
newB  of  Biiston  still  moist  from  the  press.  The  mail  and 
the  press  are  the  nerves  of  the  liody  politic.     By  them,  the 
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slightest  impression,  made  on  the  most  remote  parts,  is  com- 
municated to  the  whole  system  ;  and  the  moro  perfect  the 
mcaiis  t»f  (ninsportation,  the  more  rapid  and  Inie  the  vibm- 
timi.  Til  aid  us  in  tliis  great  work — to  nuunlaiti  the  integ- 
rity of  this  republic,  we  inhabit  a  cjjxmtry  prcKcntiog  the 
most  lulniimhle  lulvimtji^^y.  Belted  arouud,  aa  it  is,  by 
liikes  Hiid  uteuus — iiitprsecttxl  in  every  direction  by  bays  and 
rivers,  the  hand  of  industry  and  art  is  tempted  to  impx-ove- 
ment.  So  situatetl,  blessed  with  a  Ibnn  of  govomraent  at 
ODCO  combining  liberty  and  strength,  wo  may  reosomibly 
miae  our  eyes  to  a  most  spIumUd  future,  if  we  only  act  in  » 
manner  worthy  of  our  ndvantngi's.  If.JujWovcr,  no^lecjiiij^ 
them,  we  permit  a  low,  sordid,  sellish  and  sectionnl  gjtirit  to 
take  p<M«e*sioii  of  tliis  Houae,  this  htLppy  Bci'ne  will  vanish. 
We  will  divide  ; — and  in  its  consefiuenws  will  fullow,  misery 
andJe^iKitism. 

ITo  le^filate  for  our  country,  requires  not  only  the  most 
enlarged  views,  but  a  species  of  self-devotion  not  exacted  in 
any  other.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  and  so  varioug  in  iitf 
interests,  ^vhat  is  necessary  f-n-  llii-  cnnnnon  j^ooil  ^nny  npjHi- 
^entlyjw_flpp^ei^to  the  inii  I-■^l  ii  j..titl>  nl.u  sil1j>pii-.  It 
mtMt  lie  Buhmittod-  to  aa  tha  fJtndit^pB  Pf  ""»•  grpjitnonw,  But 
were  we  a  small  republic  ;  were  we  confined  to  the  ten  milct* 
square,  the  selfish  instincts  of  our  nature  lutght,  in  mo8t 
cases,  he  relied  on  in  the  uiam),gement  of  public  affairs. 

Such,  then,  Ix-iug  tlie  obvimis  advantages  of  internal 
impTDvcments,  why  should  the  IIousc  hesitate  to  couimenco 
the  8}'8tem  ?  I  understand  there  are,  with  some  members, 
--^wpstitutional  ohjectionl  ■  The  power  of  Congress  it)  objected 
to :  first,  that  there  is  none  to  cut  a  road  or  canal  through  a 
State,  without  its  consent;  and  next,  that  the  public  moneys 
2Aa  only  he  appropriated  to  effect  the  iMirtieular  jiowers 
enumemted  in  tlio  constituliuii.  The  fintt  of  these  ubjections, 
it  is  plain,  duos  not  apply  to  thin  hill.  N<t  pnrlk:ulai-  road  or 
cnnal  is  proposed  to  he  out  through  any  State.     The  bill 
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fiimply  apprr»]inatc8  money  t«  tlie  gencrul  purpose  of  im- 
proving tlie  meaua  of  iutcrconmiuiiication.  When  a  bill  j'a 
\  iiitruduwd  to  apply  the  money  to  a  particular  object  in  any 
State,  tUcD,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  question  be  fairly 
before  U8.  I  express  no  opinion  on  thia  point.  In  fact, 
i  scarcely  tliink  it  worth  the  liificussion,  since  the  goo*J  sentw 
vf  the  States  may  bo  relied  on.  They  will,  in  all  cases, 
readily  j-ielJ  their  asRcnt.  The  fear,  is  in  a  ilitfercnt  direc- 
tion :  \p.  too  great  a  solicitude  to  ubyihi  an  imdne  share  to 
be^cxpendcLljvitliiu  their,  respective  limits.  In  facl^  ns  I  nn- 
dcmtand  it,  tlus  is  nob  the  objectiuu  iutiisted  on.  It  is  mainly 
mp^d,  that  the  Cougrws  am  uidy  apply  the  public  money  in 
execution  of  tlie  enumerated  powers,  '.I  iiin  jio  mlvocate  for 
i-efined  ui^uments  on  the  constitution.  The  instnunent  woe 
not  intended  as  a  thesis  fur  the  logician  to  exerciHe  Iiis  iuge- 
'  unity  on.  It  ought  (o  be  construed  with  plain,  p;ood  sense  ; 
iiad  what  eau  be  more  express  ttum  the  cumtitution  on  this 
yery  ]>oint  ?     The  first  |>ower  delegated  to  Congress  i»  cam- 

/  prised  in  these  words:  "To  lay  aiid  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  imd  excisiis,  to  [ay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
L-onimon.  defence  and  geueral  welfare  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  all  dutien,  imposts,  and  excisns,  shall  be  luiifurm  thn^ngh- 

(  out  the  United  States."  Firet,  tlio  power  is  given  to  lay 
lioxea ;  next,  the  objects  are  enumemtcd  to  whicli  the  money 
uccniing  from  the  exercise  of  tlii-s  ]>ower,  may  bo  applied — 
viz.,  to  pay  the  debts,  piwide  fur  the  defeuee,  and  promote 
the  general  welfare  ;  and  last,  the  rule  for  laying  the  taxes 
is  prescribed — to  wit,  that  all  duties,  iui|io3t8,  and  excises, 
shall  be  uniform.  If  the  framera  hud  iutended  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  money  to  the  powers  afterwards  enumerated  and 
detined,  notliin^  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to  hare 
cxpresRiHl  it  plainly,  i  know  it  is  the  o])inioa  of  some,  that 
the  words  "to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  oad  general  weliare,"  which  I  have  just  cited,  were 
not  intended  to  be  rofea-red  to  the  power  of  laying  taxes. 
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oontainoil  in  the  first  part  of  tlie  seclioii,  but  that  Ihey  aro 
to  be  UDilcretowl  as  distinct  and  iudependent  iwwers,  granted 
ia  geueml  terms  ;  and  are  (juolifled  by  a  iiiori.'  duUiilwl  eim- 
iiieratiun  of  powers  in  tlie  8ub8e*tuent  piirt  uf  tlio  coustilu- 
tiou.  If  such  were,  in  fact,  the  meaning  iotcndwl,  surely 
nothing;  ciiu  ho  coatxiived  more  bungling  and  awkward  tlian 
the  wanner  in  which  the  framore  have  comuiuuiejited  iheir 
intentioii.  If  it  were  their  intention  to  make  a  suuiniary  of 
the  powers  of  Cot^ress  in  goneml  temis,  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  particuUirly  deiintd  and  enumerated,  tboy  should 
liave  told  iih  so  phiinly  mid  distinctly  ;  and  \i'  tlie  woitls  "to 
jiay  the  dehu,  and  provide  for  tlie  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare  "  wero  intended  fur  tbis  siminiim-,  they  should 
have  hetwU-J  the  list  of  our  powers,  uud  it  should  liave  Iweii 
stated  that,  to  eSect  these  guuerul  objects,  the  following 
specific  powere  were  j^rauted.  i.1  mk  members  to  rvad  the 
eectioQ  mth  attention ;  a[id  it  will,  I  couceivc,  plainly  appear 
that  sudi  could  not  liavc  been  the  lnt<mtion.  The  whole 
section  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  taxes.)  It  iitaiuly  com- 
mences and  ends  with  it ;  and  nothing couUl  Ik;  more  strained 
than  to  suppoae  the  intermediate  words  "  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  pro%'ide  for  the  common  defeuee  and  general  welfare," 
were  to  be  taken  as  independent  and  distinct  iwwers.  Forced, 
however,  as  sueh  a  canstnictluu  wiia,  I  might  mlmit  it,  and 
urge  that  the  wunls  do  constitute  a  jjart  of  tho  enumerated 
jwwers.  The  cnnstilulion  gives  to  Conjfress  tlic  power  to 
cstabhsb  post-olHces  and  post-roatU.  I  know  the  inteqireta- 
tion  usually  given  to  these  wortls  confines  oiur  jwwers  to  lliat 
of  de*iign«tiug  only  the  post-mads  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  wopj  "establish"  comprehends  sjmething  more.  But 
suppose  the  constitution  to  be  silent,  why  should  we  be  con- 
fined in  the  appUi;ation  of  moneys  to  the  enumcratCHl  powers  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  I  can  per- 
ceive, why  it  should  be  so  restricted  ;  aud  the  liabitual  and 
uniform  ]>ractice  of  the  Government  coincides  with  my  opinion. 
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/  Our  Iftws  are  full  of  infitatices  of  money  appro|mated  without 
vS-any  reference  to  the  eniiniomtotl  powers.  AVe  granted,  by 
an  unanimous  vote,  or  nearly  ho,  §50,000  to  the  distrMeed 
ill  halii  til  tits  of  CanR-cns,  nnd  a  very  hirgo  sitiii,  at  two  dif- 
ferent time«,  to  the  St.  Domingo  refiigeea.  If  wo  are  re- 
Btricted  in  the  use  of  our  money  to  tlie  unmneratwl  |x>werB, 
on  what  prindple  can  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  he  justified  ? 
To  pass  ovyr  many  other  instances,  the  identical  power,  which 
is  now  the  subject  of  discussion,  has,  in  seveml  inatancee, 
been  exercised.  To  look  no  further  back^-at  the  last,  session 
a  consitlerabie  s^ini  was  grantc<l  to  complete  thc^umhurlaad. 
Road.  In  reply  U)  this  uniform  courMe  of  legifilation,  I  expect 
itmH  bo  sjiid,  that  our  conatitution  is  founded  on  jmsitivc 
and  wTitten  principles,  and  not  on  precedents.  I  do  not 
deny  the  position  ;  but  I  have  introduced  these  instances  to 
pmve  tho  unifomi  sense  of  Conj;ross,  and  the  country  (for 
.  they  liiive  nut  boon  uhjected  to),  us  to  our  powers ;  and 
surely  they  furnish  better  evidence  of  the  tnie  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  tlian  the  must  re&nei  and  subtle  aipt- 
monts. 

V/Let  it  not  be  argued,  that  the  construction  for  which  I 
contend  p^ves  a  dunj^erous  extent  to  the  powers  of  Congress. 
In  this  point  uf  view,  I  conceive  it  to  l>e  more  safe  than  the 
oppOBitc.  By  giWng  a  reasonable  extent  to  the  money  power, 
it  exempts  us  Irom  the  necessity  of  ^^ing  a  strained  and 
forced  conslniction  to  the  other  enumerated  powers.  For 
instance,  if  the  public  monoy  conM  tie  applioil  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  as  I  contend  it  may  be,  then  there  was 
no  wristitnli*.»nfti  dilTicnlty  in  that  purchaae  ;  but  if  it  could 
not,  tlieu  are  we  comjjcllcd  cither  to  deny  tliat  wu  liad  the 
power  to  purchase,  or  to  strain  some  of  the  cnumeraied 
]>owers,  to  prove  uur  right.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  said, 
that  we  }iHd  the  right  to  purchast^,  under  the  power  to  a<l- 
^  mit  new  States  ;  a  construction,  I  venture  to  say,  far  more 
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forced   than  the  one  for  which  I  contenc].     Such  are  my 
views  ag  to  our  power  to  pafis  this  hill. 

I  hcHeve  thftt  the  passage  of  the  bil!  would  not  he,  much 
onilangered  by  g  douhtof  the  power  ;  for  I  cimccivcj  on  that 
|>oint,  there  are  nut  many  wfio  were  opposed.  The  rnwle  is 
principally  objootwl  to.  A  Kvsteni,  it  in  i-ontomlod,  on^Iit  to 
be  priwented  Ix'fore  the  money  is  ujipntprifttccl.  I  think  dif- 
ferently, v^o  Bet  apart  the  fund,  appt'are  to  me  to  he, 
niitiiitmy.  the  lirst  act ;  at  leatit  I  take  it  to  he  the  only 
prftctic'ni>ie  course.  A  hill  filled  wilh  details  would  have  but 
a  fuint  proBiiect  of  passing.  The  enemies  to  any  possible  sys- 
tem in  detail,  and  thoBc  who  ore  opposed  in  principle,  would 
uailc  and  defeat  it.  Thouf^h  I  am  nnwillinr^  to  incoi-jwirnte 
details  in  tlic  bill,  yet  I  am  not  averse  to  pre^iiting  tiiy 
x-iewg  on  that  jmint.  The  first  great  oliiect  is  to  perfcLit  tho 
commufiication  from  Maijie  to  I*oxilfiiflr(ft  Tins  may  bo 
fiurly  {Smeidofed  as  the  prineipaljartery  of  the  whole  system. 
The  next  is  the  c<jnneution  of  the  Lakes  with  the  Hudson 
River.  In  a^jiyliLii^^t  oyiimieiciul,  and  jniliUicy^jjuial  of 
vicv,  few  objects  can  be  ninrc  ini[MiHanl.  Tlic  next  object 
of  chief  ini|n»rtancc  is,  to  connect  all  the  {jn-at  conmiereial 
puiutH  on  the  Atlantic, — Phiiiuleliihia.  Baltimore,  Wushinj;- 
ton.  .Ridmiuiul,  Charleston,  and  Savannah, — with  the  West- 
em  States ;  and  finally,  to  perfect  the  intercourse  between 
the  West  and  New  Orleans.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  tlie 
^eat  objects.  There  are  others,  no  doubt,  of  great  import- 
ance, which  would  receive  the  aid  of  Government.  The  fund 
I»r(>[>osed  to  he  sot  apart  in  this  bill  ianlKiut  &650,CHK)  a  year, 
which  is,  doubtlesft,  too  small  to  etlect  such  Kreat  objects  of 
itself;  but  it  will  be  a  good  bej^finning  ;  and  I  have  nodonbt, 
when  it  is  oncebegiui,  the  gn-at  work  will  l»e  comiiletcfl.  If 
the  bill  sncceei],  at  the  next  fiosNlon  the  details  may  be  arranged 
and  the  system  commencwi.  1  mnnot  regard  those  who  ob- 
ject merely  to  the  mode,  as  K*ing  very  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  system.      Kvery   mem^KT  must  Icnow  that,   in  all 
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great  meusures,  it  is  necessary  to  concede  somelUing  ;  as  it 
is  impjssililo  to  make  a1I  lltink  alike  on  tlic  mitiutue  of  the 
measure,  who  ore  ftgrecsl  ni  jirinciple.  A  iltwp  conviction  of 
the  importanoe  of  the  thing  itself  is  almost  sure  to  l>e  accom- 
{Miuieil  with  a  liberal  spirit  of  concession.  ■  The  coinuiittee 
who  introilut-etl  this  liill  gave  it  the  shapo,  in  (heir  opinion, 
the  most  proper  in  itself,  and  tlie  most  likt'Iy  to  succeed.  If 
it  cannot  ]>a8a  iu  its  present  Ibrui,  and  under  the  jxcesent 
circuuistanccs,  it  is  certainly  very  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
will.  I  feci  a  deep  solicitude  in  relation  to  it.  I  am  anx- 
ious that  this  Congress  shall  have  the  reputation  of  it ;  and  1 
am  the  more  so,  on  accoimt  of  the  feelings  which  ha™  been 
created  against  it.  No  body  of  men,  in  my  opinion,  ever  better 
meiited,  than  this  Congress,  tlie  confidence  of  the  country. 
For  wisdom,  firnutess,  and  industry,  it  has  never  been  ex- 
celled.. To  its  acts,  I  appeal  for  the  tiiith  of  my  assertions. 
The  country  already  begins  to  expeiienoe  the  benefits  of 
its  foresight  aud  firnmcss.  The  diseiised  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  many  thought  incurable,  and  most  thought 
could  not  bo  healed  in  so  short  a  time,  begins  to  exhibit 
sym])tom9  of  spcetly  health.  I  Uninfluenced  by  any  other 
considerations  thim  love  of  couiitiy  and  duty,  let  us  odd  this 
to  the  many  usoful  meaBurcs  already  adoptcd.j  The  money 
cannot  bo  approjtriatcd  to  a  morc  exalted  use.  Kvcry  jwr- 
tion  of  the  comznnnity — the  farmer,  mccbouic,  jutd  mcreEflnt 
— will  feel  its  good  elfects  ;  ami,  what  ja  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, the  strength  of  the  community  ^snll  be  augmented, 
lud  tta  political  prosperity  i-cndcrod  more  secure. 
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On  the  "Revenue  Collection  Bill  (commonly  called  tlie 
Force  Bill),  in  reference  to  the  OrcUnfince  of  tlie 
Sonth  Carolina  Convention,  delivered  in  the 
Senate, Fehrufu-y  IStli  and  16th,  1833, 

Mb.  FnESTOKXT  : — I  know  not  which  is  most  objection- 
alile,  the  provisiouH  of  the  bill,  or  the  lemjier  in  which  its 
a4lo|ition  liae  boen  urgefl.  If  tlio  cxtmordinary  jxiwera  with 
which  the  bill  ]irO|xiBL'8  to  cluthe  the  Executive,  to  the  utter 
(trostrat io[i  of  the  coiiBtitutioii  ami  tlio  riylits  of  Iha  StntcB, 
lie  cslculatod  tu  imjirosA  our  minds  with  niann  at  the  mjtid 
|irogrejw  of  dt'spotism  in  mir  cmntry ;  the  zohI  with  which 
every  circiiiiititHneo  calcimtfil  to  misrepiTsent  or  I'Xiiggomte 
the  conduct  of  Carolina  in  the  controversy,  is  soiitoil  on  with 
«  view  to  excite  hostility  agiiinst  her,  hnt  too  pluiuly  indi- 
cates the  deep  decay  of  that  br>)tliei-ly  feeling;  which  once  ex- 
isted l)ctvrcen  these  States,  nnd  to  which  we  aa-  indebted  for 
our  beautiful  federal  Pi-etein,  and  by  the  continuance  of 
which  alone  it  can  be  preserved.  It  i«  not  my  mtention  to 
iidrert  to  all  these  misrepresentations  ;  but  there  arcBome  so 
well  calculated  to  mielead  the  mind  as  to  tha  real  character 
of  the  controversy,  and  tn  h»ld  np  the  State  in  a  light  so 
odious,  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  justitied  in  permitting  them 
to  pHsa  unnoticeil. 

Ainoug  tlieni,  one  of  fho  most  pnmiinent  jti,  tho  fnlso 
statement  that  the  ubject  of  South  Carolina  is  to  exempt 
liereelf  from  her  shikre  of  the  public  burdens,  while  she  par- 
ticipates in  the  adviintagoH  of  the  CJovernnient.  If  the 
chaige  were  tme — if  the  fitate  were  capuble  of  being  Actuated 
by  ench  low  and  unworthy  motives,  mother  Jis  I  coni^iJer  her, 
[  wonid  not  stand  np  on  this  floor  to  vindicate  her  conduct. 
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Aimmg  hur  fiiults,— uiid  fiiulu  I  will  not  deny  she  biw, — no 
ouc  has  ever  yet  char{:jcd  her  with  tlmt  low  nnd  most  sordid 
of  \icca — avaiice.  licr  couduct,  on  all  oc-ciisions,  has  been 
marked  with  the  very  oppoute  quality.  From  the  com- 
ineneeiueiit  of  tlic  Revolution — from  its  firat  breaking  yut  at 
Boston  till  this  hour,  no  iStut';  has  been  niore  piyfusL'  of  its 
bi(«Hl  in  the  cause  of  the  country  ;  nor  ha*  any  contributed 
BO  hv]-gely  to  the  common  treasury  in  proportion  to  wealth 
and  jwinilation.  She  has,  in  that  jiroportiiin,  contributed 
more  to  the  exports  of  the  Union, — on  the  exchan^  of  which 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
burden  bus  been  levied, — than  any  other  State.  Ko :  the 
contrtivci-sy  is  not  BUch  (is  has  \won  statwl  ;  the  State  docs 
not  seek  to  jtarticipatc  in  the  advantages  of  the  Oovemment 
without  contributing  her  full  shiiro  to  the  jmblic  treasury. 
Her  ubjfct  is  far  dilferent.  A  deep  const Itutioiud  quinition 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  controversy.  The  real  question  at 
issue  is  :  Has  this  Government  a  right  to  impose  burdens  on 
the  capital  and  industry  of  one  jwrtion  of  the  comitry,  not 
with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to  benefit  another  ?  And  1  must 
l>o  permitted  to  say  that,  after  tlie  long  and  deep  agitation 
of  this  controwrsy,  it  is  with  surprise  that  I  iicrceivo  eo 
strong  a  ilisijosition  to  misreij resent  its  i-eal  ehamcter.  To 
correct  the  impression  which  those  misre]>resentationB  are  cal- 
culated to  make,  I  will  dwell  on  the  point  under  consider* 
ation  for  a  few  imtmL-nts  longer. 

The  Fedeml  Govennneut  has,  by  an  express  provision  of 
the  constilutinn,  ihc  light  to  lay  on  imparts.  The  State 
has  never  denied  or  n-si»ted  this  right,  nor  even  thought  of  s*> 
doing.  The  Government  has,  liowever,  not  been  contented 
with  exercising  tlus  power  as  she  had  a  right  to  do,  but  has 
gone  a  stci*  beyond  it,  by  laying  imposts,  not  for  revenue,  but 
protection.  This  the  State  cousiders  as  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power — highly  injurious  and  oppressive  to  her  and 
the  other  staple  States,  and  liat$,  accordingly,  met  it  with  the 
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most  (IftonDined  ix'sUtante.  1  do  not  intend  to  enter,  at 
this  lime,  into  the  argument  as  to  the  unconstilntionality  of 
the  protective  system.  It  is  not  neceeAiirj-.  It  is  sufficient 
that  the  iwwer  is  nowhere  p-anteil ;  and  that,  irom  the 
juumala  of  the  Conventiua  wliich  formed  the  constitution,  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  refuBod.  In  sap]X)rt  of  the  journals, 
I  might  cite  the  stattuKnt  of  Luther  Slartin,  which  has  al- 
rvmly  Wcu  referred  to,  to  ihow  that  the  Convention,  so  far 
from  cunfcrriuj;  the  power  on  th^  Kwleml  Gnvemmcnt,  ]eii 
to  the  Stati:  the  ri^ht  to  impose  duties  on  imports,  with  the 
express  view  of  enabling  the  eevenil  States  to  protect  their 
own  man u fact urfs.  Notwitlistanding  this,  Cungresn  ha^  as- 
sxuueil,  without  any  warrant  fi-nni  thi^  constitution,  the  right 
of  exercising  this  moat  important  power  ;  and  has  so  exer- 
cised it  at)  tu  inipiisf  II  rtiiuons  burden  on  the  labor  ami  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  by  which  her  resources  are  cxhanKfed — the 
eujo^nneuts  of  her  eitizeus  curtailed — the  uieaus  of  txhieation 
contracted — and  nil  her  interests  essentially  and  injuriously 
affected.  Wc  luivc  been  sneeringly  told  that  she  is  a  small 
State  ;  that  her  popuhitiou  does  not  much  oxceetl  half  a. 
luiUiun  of  HoiJs  ]  and  that  more  thau  onohalf  arc  not  of 
the  Eunjpean  mee.  The  fact's  are  m.  T  know  she  never  can 
be  a  great  State,  and  that  the  only  distinction  to  which  she 
can  aapire  mu»t  be  based  on  the  moral  and  iiiicllectual  bc- 
Huircmcnts  of  her  sons.  To  the  development  of  these  much 
of  her  attention  has  been  directed  ;  but  this  reslnctivo  aya- 
tcm,  which  haa  so  unjustly  exacted  the  proceeds  of  her  labor, 
hi  be  bestowed  on  other  sections,  has  so  impaired  her  re- 
sources, tlial,  if  not  speedily  an-ested,  it  will  dry  up  the 
means  af  education,  and  with  it,  ileinrive  her  of  the  only 
source  through  which  she  can  aspire  to  distinction. 

There  is  another  miBstatement,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
^ontrovemiy,  so  frequently  made  in  deliatc,  and  so  well  calcu- 
lated, to  mislead,  tliat  I  feel  bound  to  notice  it.  It  has  been 
Nud  that  South  Carolina  claims  the  right  to  annul  the  con- 
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Btttution  mid  laws  of  the  Uiiitwl  States  ;  and  to  rebiit  this 
supposed  claim,  the  gentleiiuin  Irom  Virginia  (JFr.  Rives) 
has  gravely  quoted  iho  cuustitutioD,  to  prove  tliat  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuiucc  thereof,  urc  the 
supnmie  laws  of  the  land — as  if  the  State  claimed  the  right 
to  act  contrary  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution.  No- 
thing can  he  more  eircmeons :  her  object  18  not  to  Tcost 
lows  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  but  thoRc  made 
without  its  authority,  and  which  eucrondied  on  her  reserred 
powers.  She  clniuis  not  even  the  right  of  judging  of  the  de- 
l^iated  powers,  but  of  those  tliat  are  reserved  ;  and  to  resast 
the  former,  when  they  encroach  upou  the  latter.  I  vriH 
pause  to  illustrate  this  important  point. 

All  must  admit  that  there  are  delegated  and  rescrred 
powers,  anil  tliat  thfl  jiowers  reserved  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively.  The  ]ii>wen»,  then,  of  the  system  are 
divided  between  the  Geneml  and  the  State  GoviTameuts ; 
and  tlie  jwint  iunuediately  under  consideration  is,  whether 
a  Stale  has  any  ri|;ht  to  judge  us  to  the  extent  of  its  reserved 
powers,  aud  to  defend  them  against  the  encroochments  of 
the  Geneml  Government.  Witliout  going  deeply  into  this 
IM>iut  at  this  stage  uf  the  argument,  ur  looking  into  the 
nature  aud  origir.  of  the  Government,  there  is  a  simple  view 
of  the  subject  which  I  consider  as  conclusive.  The  voiy  iden 
of  a  dindcd  ptiwcr  implies  the  right  on  the  ]iart  of  the  Btate 
for  which  1  contend.  The  espreRnion  is  metapliorieal  when 
applied  to  power.  Every  one  readily  undt-rstands  that  the 
division,  of  matter  consists  in  the  sepamtiou  of  the  parts. 
But  iu  tliia  sense  it  is  not  apjilicable  tu  jRjwer.  ^Vhat,  then, 
is  moflut  by  a  division  of  jiower  ?  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
dixnaion,  witliuut  ^ving  an  cfjual  right  to  each  to  judge  of 
the  extt'ut  of  the  jMjwur  allotted  to  each.  Such  riglit  I  hold 
to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  division  ;  aud  that,  to 
give  to  either  party  the  couclusivu  riglit  uf  judging,  not  only 
of  the  share  allotted  to  it,  but  of  that  allotted  to  the  other, 
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"m  to  Rnniil  the  divistDn,  atitl  to  confer  the  whole  power  on  the 
party  vcHtcd  with  sxich  right. 

Bat  it  ia  contenclcct  that  the  constitution  hiis  conferred 
on  Iho  Supreme  Court  the  ri{;ht  of  judsin^  iK-tween  the 
States  and  tlic  General  UoTeniiitent.  Those  who  uinkc  this 
objection,  orerlook,  I  conceive,  an  important  piwnsion  of  tho 
constimtion.  By  turning  to  tho  lOtli  Amfindod  arlicEe,  it 
will  be  fipcn  that  the  reservation  of  power  to  the  States  is  not 
only  ag;ftinfit  the  powora,  ilclegatod  to  CVingress,  lint  aj^iust 
the  United  States  tliemseives  ;  and  extends,  of  course,  as 
well  to  the  judiciary  us  to  the  other  deiiartmcnts  of  the 
Government:.  Tho  article  provides,  that  all  powers  not  de- 
l<^ted  to  the  United  States,  or  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  resen'ed  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
jile.  This  prfwentfl  tho  inquiry,  What  powere  are  delegated 
to  the  United  States?  Tht\v  may  be  elapsed  nrder  ibur 
divisions:  first,  tlioso  thiiE  are  delegated  by  the  States  to 
each  other,  by  virtue  nf  which  the  constitution  may  be  alter- 
ed or  amended  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  when,  without 
which,  it  would  have  required  the  uuaninitjus  vote  of  all ; 
next,  the  powers  conferred  ou  Congivsa ;  then  those  on  the 
I'resident ;  and  finally,  those  on  the  judicial  department — 
all  of  which  are  jMirticularly  enumerate<i  in  the  parts  of  the 
uonstitution  which  organize  the  respective  departments. 
Tho  reservatiiin  of  powers  to  tho  States  ia,  a«  I  have  saiti, 
against  the  wluilo ;  and  U  as  full  agninst  Ihc  judicial  as  it 
is  Bguinst  tho  executiv«  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
Oovemment.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  one  without 
claiming  It  for  the  wholo,  and  withnnt,  in  fact,  annulling  tliis 
imiK>rtant  provision  of  the  constitution. 

Against  this,  aa  it  appearg  to  me,  coacluaive  view  of  tho 
subject,  it  hjis  \)evn  urj^"*!  that  tbis  power  is  expressly  con- 
ferred on  the  Supreme  Court  by  that  portion  of  the  conslitn- 
tion  wluch  provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  tonll 
oas6B  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  tho  constitution,  tho 
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laws  of  the  Uuitcd  SttilpH,  mid  ta'aties  made  under  their  au- 
thorit)-.  I  believe  the;  aswrl  ion  to  lie  titterlr  ilf^titute  of  any 
foundaticiu.  It  obviously  is  tho  iutirntiun  of  tlie  constituliou 
Biinply  to  make  the  judicial  power  cuiumeaijurate  with  the 
law-making  and  trcjity-inaktiig  jwwere  ;  and  t«  vust  it  with 
the  right  of  apjjlying  the  constitution,  the;  laws,  and  iho 
ttvatit?8,  to  the  casoa  wliieli  might  arise  midor  tlieiu  ;  and  not 
to  make  it  the  judge  of  the  eunstitutiotij  the  laws,  and  the 
treaties  themselves.  In  fact,  the  puwer  of  applying  the  laws 
to  the  tncts  of  the  case,  aud  dreidiiig  upon  such  application, 
constitutes,  in  truth,  tho  judicial  power.  The  distinction 
lietwecn  such  power,  and  that  of  judging  of  the  laws,  will 
Iw  perfectly  apparent  when  we  advert  to  what  is  the  acknow- 
ledged power  of  the  court  in  reference  to  treaties  or  compacts 
between  wivewigns.  It  is  jwrilvtly  ostabliKlied,  that  th« 
courts  have  no  right  to  judgi-  uf  tlic  viohitiou  of  treaties  ; 
and  tlmt,  in  reference  to  them,  their  power  is  limited  to  the 
right  of  judging  simply  of  the  violation  of  rights  under  them  ; 
aud  tlmt  the  riglit  of  judging  of  iufmctiuus  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  parties  themselves,  aud  nut  tu  the  courts :  of 
which  wc  have  an  examjjlc  in  the  French  treaty,  which  was 
declared  by  Congress  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  its  vi- 
olation by  the  (ioverument  of  France.  Without  such  de- 
claration, ha<l  a  French  citizen  Bued  a  citizen  of  tlus  country 
under  tlie  trmty,  the  court  could  have  takt-u  no  cognizjmce 
of  its  iiifnuttiiiii ;  nur,  after  such  a  declaration,  would  it  Iwve 
hcnnl  aTiy  argiuuent  ur  proof  going  to  show  that  the  treaty 
hajl  not  liei^n  vioIiUc^l. 

The  declaration,  of  itsclif,  is  conchiHive  on  the  court.  But 
it  will  be  askini  how  the  court  obtained  tlic  i»owor  to  pro- 
nounce a  Liw  or  treaty  unconstitutional,  when  it  comes  in 
conflict  with  that  instrument.  1  do  not  deny  tlial  it  pos- 
aesses  the  right ;  hut  I  can  by  no  means  concede  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  constitution.  It  had  its  origm  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  I'dso      Where  there  are  two  or  more  ruk*  Pa- 
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Uiblittlicd,  one  from  a  higher,  the  other  £xim  a  lower  authur- 
ity,  which  may  come  into  coiiHict  in  applying  them  to  a  |)ar- 
ticuUr  case,  the  judge  cannot  avuiJ  pronouncing  in  favor  of 
the  8U|>tirior  a^inst  the  inferior.  It  is  trom  this  Dccc&fiity, 
and  this  atone,  that  the  power  whicli  is  ;tow  set  up  to  over-- 
Tide  the  rights  of  the  Slates  ii^aliist  an  vxiiress  provision  of 
the  constitution  was  derived.  It  had  no  otlier  origin.  That 
I  have  traced  it  to  its  true  source,  vrill  be  nmiiifest  from  the 
filet  that  it  is  a  powt-r  wliich,  bo  far  from  being  contorrml  ex- 
clusively ou  the  Supremo  Court,  as  is  imisted,  belongs  to 
.every  court — inferior  and  superior — State  and  (jenoral — and 
even  to  foreign  comts. 

Hut  the  senator  tmm  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  relies  on 
the  journals  of  the  Convention  to  prove  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  that  body  to  confer  on  the  Supreme  Court  the 
right  of  deciding,  in  the  Inst  resort,  between  a  State  and  the 
General  Government.  I  will  not  fuUow  liiui  tlutnif;!!  the 
journals,  as  I  do  not  deem  that  to  he  neceiwary  to  refute  his 
argtmient.  It  is  sufficient  for  tidy  puri>osc  to  state,  that  Sir. 
Kutledge  reported  a  re&olution,  providing  expressly  that  Iho 
United  States  and  the  States  might  be  purtiod  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  this  proposition  had  been  adopted,  I 
would  ask  the  senator  whetlier  tlus  very  controversy  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Soulli  Carolina  might  nut  have  been 
brought  before  the  csourt  ?  I  would  alsn  ask  liim  whether  It 
L-au  be  bn)u<;ht  before  the  court  as  the  constitution  now 
!)tRnds  ?  If  lie  answfirs  tlie  former  in  tho  afhruiative,  and 
the  latter  in  the  negative,  as  he  must,  then  it  is  clear,  his 
elaborate  argument  to  the  contrary  notwitlistanding,  that  the 
rejiort  of  Mr.  Kutledge  was  nut,  in  substance,  adopted  as  he 
cuateuded  ;  and  that  the  jonnial^,  so  fur  fn^im  ^up^fortiug, 
»re  in  direct  opposition  to  the  position  which  he  attempts  to 
maintnm.  I  might  push  the  argument  much  farther  against 
the  power  of  the  coui't,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  neceetiary,  at 
least  in  this  stage  of  the  discussion.      If  iLc  views  which 
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have  iJready  been  presented  be  correct,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  be  resisted,  the  coDcluston  is  inevitable,  tliat  the 
reserved  {lowcre  were  resen'ed  equally  agninttt  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  iind  oa  strongly  ngainet  tlxe  judicial 
as  r^inBt  the  other  departments,  «nd,  of  connw,  we;a  left 
under  the  exehiaive  wilt  of  the  States. 

There  still  remains  another  inisroppesentation  of  tlie  on- 
ductof  Ihc  State,  which  liaslieen  made  with  tlie  view  of  excit- 
ing odium.  Iidhide  lo  the  cliarj^v,  that  South  OaivUna  sup- 
ported the  tariff  of  I8iG.  and  is,  therefore,  responsible  foi 
the  protective  system.  To  determine  the  tnith  of  this 
charge,  it  becomes  nccessan,-  to  ascertain  the  real  character 
of  that  U»w — whether  it  was  a  tariff  fur  revenue  or  for  pro- 
tection— and,  as  involved  in  this,  to  inquire,  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  c*Hintn'  at  the  poriml  ?  The  late  war  with 
Great  Britain  had  just  temiinated,  wliic-h,  with  the  restrio 
tive  system  that  preceded  it,  hiwl  diverted  a  largo  amount 
of  capital  and  industry  fiiim  nmmierco  to  manufacturers, 
particularly  to  the  cotton  and  woollen  branches.  There  was 
a  debt,  at  the  same  time^  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  hanging  over  the  conntrr,  and  the  heavy  war  dutieti 
were  still  in  oxistenee.  Under  tbcso  rircnmslnnees,  the  ques- 
tion was  presented,  as  to  what  point  f]ic  duties  ought  to  be 
reduced  ?  This  (|uesticin  involved  another — at  what  tirao 
the  debt  ought  to  be  paid  ?  vrhieli  was  a  question  of  policy, 
involving  in  its  consideration  nil  (ho  circmustances  connected 
witb  the  then  condition  of  the  country.  Among  the  most 
prominent  arguments  in  favor  of  an  early  discharge  of  the 
debt  was,  that  the  high  duties  wliich  it  would  require  to  ef- 
fect it  would  hftve,  ot  the  same  time,  the  effect  of  sustaining 
the  infant  manufactnres,  which  had  been  forced  up  under  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  adverted.  Tliis  view  of  the 
subject  liftd  a  decided  inltuence  in  delentiining  in  favor  uf  an 
early  pfl)-ment  of  the  debt.  Tlio  sinljing  fund  was,  accord- 
ingly, raised  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  with  the 
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pfOV^Mi  to  Ap]>ly  tho  8itri)Iu8  which  might  remtiiu  iu  the 
treasury  lu  a  contingont  ajipropriation  to  that  funJ  ;  nud  the 
iluliws  wero  ^tuluatud  I.0  ntcet  tliis  iiicreawd  exiiciiditure. 
It  was  lliiis  that  Ihu  iJoUfV  and  jiistiL-c  l>1'  protiiirtiiig  thtj 
large  lunoHut  of  capital  and  imluBtry  wliioh  luul  beeu  diverted 
by  the  iiieasureg  of  the  Government  into  new  channels,  as  I 
Iiare  st-ated,  was  combined  with  thu  fbiuil  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, mul  which,  while  it  Becured  u  prompt  payment  of 
tlic  dcbtt  jtrevented  the  inuuemte  lotMcs  to  the  manutacturers 
which  would  have  followed  a  sudden  and  great  reduction. 
Still,  rcvcnuo  wiu;  the  nuUn  object,  and  jirotcction  bnt  tha 
incidental.  The  bill  to  rttluce  tlie  duties  was  reiwrtod  by  the 
Coiiimiti.ee  of  Ways  and  Moans,  and  not  of  Manufactures, 
and  it  pru]»oscd  a  heavy  n^duetion  on  tho  tht;n  existing  rato 
of  dutie«,  But  what  of  itself,  without  other  evidencej  is  de- 
cisi**e  as  to  the  cliaructer  of  the  bill,  is  the  fact  tluit  it  fixed 
a  much  higlier  rate  of  duties  on  the  unprotected  ttmn  on  tho 
protected  articles.  1  will  enumerate  u  few  leading  articles 
only.  WtKilIen  aud  cotton  abfjve  the  value  of  25  cents  on 
the  square  yard,  though  tlicy  were  tho  leading  objects  of  pro- 
tection, wtre  subject  to  a  permanent  duty  of  only  20  per  cent. 
IrOD,  another  leading  article  among  the  protected,  had  a  pro- 
tection of  not  more  tliau  '.}  per  cent,  aa  tixetl  by  the  act,  and 
of  but  fillecn  as  reported  in  the  bill.  Tliese  rates  were  all 
lielovr  the  average  duties  as  fixed  in  the  act,  incliidiug 
the  protecto<l,  tho  unprotected,  and  even  the  free  articlcR.  I 
have  entered  into  some  calcuhition,  in  ordc-r  to  ascertain  the 
average  rate  of  duties  under  the  act.  There  is  8ome  uncer- 
taioly  in  the  data,  but  I  feel  aa.iured  that  it  is  not  Jess  than 
thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  :  showing  an  exce&s  of  the  ave- 
rage duties  above  that  imposefl  on  the  protected  articles 
enumemted  of  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  thus  clearly  es- 
tablishing the  character  of  the  measure — that  it  was  for 
revenue,  and  not  prottiction. 

I«oolcing  back,  even  at  this  distant  period,  with  all  our 
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experience,  I  perceive  but  two  errors  in  the  act :  the  one  ir 
reference  to  iron,  and  the  other  the  minimum  duty  on  coarse 
cottons.  As  to  the  former,  I  conceive  that  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported, pro|)08ed  a  duty  relatively  too  low,  which  was  still 
farther  reduced  in  its  passage  through  Congress.  The  duty, 
at  first,  was  fixed  at  seventy-five  cents  the  hundredweight ; 
but,  in  the  last  stage  of  its  passage,  it  was  reduced,  by  a  sort 
of  caprice,  occasioned  by  an  unfortunate  motion,  to  forty-five 
cents.  This  injustice  was  severely  felt  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
State,  above  all  others,  most  productive  of  iron ;  and  was  the 
principal  cause  of  that  great  reaction  which  has  since  thrown 
her  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  protective  policy.  The 
other  error  was  that  as  to  coarse  cottons,  on  which  the  duty 
was  as  much  too  high  as  that  on  iron  was  too  low.  It  intro- 
duced, besides,  the  obnoxious  minimum  principle,  which  has 
since  been  so  mischievously  extended  ;  and  to  that  extent,  I 
am  constrained  in  candor  to  acknowledge,  as  I  wish  to  dis- 
guise nothing,  the  protective  principle  was  recognized  by  the 
act  of  1816.  How  this  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  say.  It  escaped  my  observation,  which  I  can 
account  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  was  then 
new,  and  that  my  attention  was  engaged  by  another  impor- 
tant subject — the  question  of  the  currency,  then  so  urgent, 
and  with  which,  as  chairmam  of  the  committee,  I  was  par- 
ticularly charged.  With  these  exceptions,  I  again  repeat,  I 
see  nothing  in  the  bill  to  condemn  ;  yet  it  is  on  the  ground 
that  the  members  from  the  State  voted  for  the  bill,  that  the 
attempt  is  now  made  to  hold  up  Carolina  as  responsible  for 
the  whole  system  of  protection  which  has  since  followed, 
though  she  has  resisted  its  progress  in  every  stage.  Was 
there  ever  greater  injustice  ?  And  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for,  but  as  forming  a  part  of  that  systematic  misrepresenta- 
tion and  calumny  which  has  been  directed  for  so  many  years, 
without  interruption,  against  that  gallant  and  generous 
State  ?     And  why  has  she  thus  been  assailed  ?     Merely  be- 
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cause  she  a^wtiuued  fi-uin  tukiug  any  part  in  the  Prt'siilontial 
canvosd — believing  tluit  it  Iiad  dcj^'uenitttl  into  a  mere  sys- 
tem of  imposition  on  the  i)eople — controlled,  almost  exelu- 
eively,  liy  those  whose  object  it  is  to  obtain  the  j'atrouuge  of 
the  tiovemnit'ut,  and  that  without  regard  to  jiriiicijile  or 
jvolicy.  StanUini^  apart  from  what  she  coiifiidert-d  a  contest 
in  which  the  public  had  no  intero«t,  she  Ims  boon  assailed  by 
both  parties  with  a  fury  altortether  unjjimdleled  ;  but  which, 
pursuing  the  cotn-so  wtiioli  she  WUeveil  lilicrty  and  duty  re- 
(juin'd,  she  luis  met  with  a  (irrnnoss  c<nial  to  the  ticrconose 
of  the  assault.  In  the  midst  of  IhisatlRck,  I  have  not  escaped. 
With  a  new  of  inflicting  a  wound  on  the  State  through  me, 
I  have  been  held  up  as  the  author  of  the  protective  system, 
and  one  of  its  most  strenuous  advocates.  It  is  willi  pain 
that  1  allude  to  mysell*  on  so  deep  and  grave  a  snVijeet  as  that 
now  under  discussion,  and  which,  I  sincerely  Iwlievp,  involves 
the  liberty  of  the  country.  I  now  i-ogret  that,  under  the 
sense  of  injustice  which  the  renuirks  of  a  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvunia  (Mr.  Wilkins)  excited  for  the  moment,  I  hastily 
gave  luy  ple<lge  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge  which 
has  been  niudo  iu  reference  to  my  course  in  181 G  :  nut  that 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  pei>elliug  the  charge,  but  be- 
cause I  feel  a  deep  reluctance  in  turning  the  discussion,  in 
any  degree,  from  a  subject  of  so  umch  magnitude  to  one  of 
80  little  importance  us  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  my- 
self, or  any  other  individual,  particularly  in  connection  with 
an  event  so  long  since  piissed.  But  for  this  liasty  pledge, 
I  would  have  remained  silent  as  to  my  own  course  on  this 
occasion,  and  would  have  boiTio  with  patience  and  calm- 
ness this,  with  the  many  other  niiKre presentations  with  which 
I  have  been  bo  incessantly  assailed  (itr  so  many  years. 

The  charge  that  1  was  the  author  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem Ijas  no  other  founilatlon  but  that  I,  in  conmuin  with  the 
almost  entire  Sijuth,  gave  ray  suppnrt  to  the  taritl"  of  ISltl. 
It  18  true  that  I  a<lvocated  that  measure,  for  which  I  may 
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rest  my  dcfcuce,  withoiit  taking  any  otiier,  on  the  gronnd 
Uiat  it  woa  a  tarift'  for  revenue,  and  not  for  protection,  xvliich 
I  liavc  established  beyond  the  power  of  controversy,  Bui, 
uiy  h|iee(;h  on  the  occasion  has  been  brought  iu  judgment 
i^inflt  me  by  the  senntor  from  ]'ertn«ylvn,nifi.  I  Imve  Kiace 
cast  my  eyes  over  the  Bpccch  ;  and  I  wiU  burpritic,  I  Iwvo  no 
doubt,  the  senator,  by  telling  him  that,  with  the  cxecplion 
of  Borne  Iiasty  and  unguarded  exjiressions,  I  retract  nothing 
I  utterwi  on  that  occtisiuu.  I  only  ask  that  I  luay  be  judged, 
ill  reference  to  it,  iu  that  spirit  of  faiineiM  aud  juslico  which 
is  due  to  the  occasion  :  taking  into  con.'udcmtion  tho  circtiin- 
stuuces  under  which  it  was  delivered,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  Bubject  was  a  tariff  for  revenue,  ami  not  for  jirotec- 
tion ;  for  reducing,  and  not  raising  the  duties.  But,  before 
I  explain  the  then  condition  of  tho  country,  tWiiii  vrhii-h  my 
main  ar;,'umcms  in  favur  of  the  rueosuro  wcro  dmwn,  it  is 
nothing  but  an  net  of  justice  to  myself  that  I  should  sUUe  a 
fiu-'t  in  connection  with  my  sj>ecch,  that  is  ueecssary  to  ex- 
l)luin  what  I  Lave  called  hasty  and  unguarded  expressions. 
My  speech  was  an  impromptu  ;  and,  as  such,  i  apologized  to 
the  House,  as  appears  fr<jiu  the  speech  as  printed,  for  offering 
my  seutinifints  on  the  question  without  having  duly  n^tlected 
on  the  Bubjecl.  It  was  delivenMl  at  the  request  of  a  friend, 
when  I  had  not  previously  the  least  intention  of  addressing 
the  House.  I  alludo  to  Samuel  D.  Iughtitn>  then  and  now, 
US  I  am  proud  to  say,  a  pei-soual  utid  political  friend— <i  man 
of  talents  aud  intcgiuty — with  a  clear  head,  aud  firm  and 
patriotic  heart ;  then  among  the  leading  members  ot*  the 
House  ;  in  the  pabny  state  of  his  political  glory,  though  now 
lor  a  moment  depi-esswl ; — tlepi^ssed,  did  I  say  ?  no  I  it  is 
liis  Ktate  which  is  depressed — Penusylvania,  and  not  Samuel 
D.  Ingham  1  Pennsylvania,  wliich  has  deserted  lum  under 
circumstances  which,  instead  of  depressing,  ought  to  have 
elevated  lum  in  her  cstinuition.  Ho  camo  to  me,  when  sit- 
ting at  my  desk  writing,  aud  sud  that  the  House  was  falling 
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into  some  confuBiDn,  accornjianjiDij  it  with  a  remark,  that  I 
koew  how  difficult  it  vsa  to  rally  6o  largo  a  Uxly  when  once 
bmkoii  nn  a  tax  l)ill,  as  hml  Wn  (^xjierieiiced  dimn«;  the  late 
wiir.  Having  a  liiyher  opinion  of  my  intliieni.'0  thuu  it  de- 
BC-nred,  ho  requested  me  to  say  aomcthing  to  prevent  the 
confxision.  I  replied  thiit  I  was  nt  ii  loss  what  to  say  ;  that 
I  had  h(xti  busily  eujjagtxi  tiu  the  cuiTeiicy,  which  was  thou 
in  great  cuufusion,  and  which,  as  1  liavy  stated,  liad  been 
placed  pirticularly  under  my  ohnrf^e,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  that  nuhject.  He  repeated  his  request,  and 
thu  speech  which  tlie  M-Miatur  I'runi  I'eniisylvania  Iulk  cuiuj)Ii- 
mented  ro  hij;hly  waa  the  remilt. 

I  will  ask  whether  the  facts  Btated  on^ht  not,  in  justice, 
to  be  iHinii*  in  niinil  hy  tlio»u  who  would  hold  uio  ac<;omita^ 
Idc,  not  only  fur  the  general  Rcope  of  the  speed),  but  tor 
every  wonl  and  sentciu'e  wliich  it  contains  ?  But.  in  asking 
this  (picstion,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  repudiate  the  spewrh. 
All  I  ubk  is,  that  I  may  be  judged  by  the  rules  wluch,  in 
jnstice,  belong  to  the  caae.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the 
bill  was  a  revenue  bill,  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  constitu- 
tiuoal  i  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that,  when  the  meu»- 
ure  is  cunstitutiumd,  all  ar<;tmienls  calculated  to  show  its 
beneficial  optTution  may  be  legitimately  pressed  into  service, 
without  taking  into  cousiderat ion  whether  the  subject  to 
which  the  ar^guments  refer  l>o  within  the  sphere  of  the  cou- 
Btitutiou  or  not.  If,  for  instance,  a  question  wr-re  tiefore  this 
body  to  lay  a  duty  on  Bihlos,  and  a  motion  were  made  to  re- 
duce (he  duty,  or  uduiit  Bibk-M  duty  free,  who  could  doubt 
that  llic  argument  iu  favor  of  the  motiou — that  the  increased 
circulation  of  the  Bihle  wonld  bo  in  favor  of  the  ninrality 
and  religion  of  tho  country,  wotild  be  strictly  prtiper  ?  But 
who  would  suppose  that  he  who  adduced  it  hi«l  committed 
himself  on  the  constituliouality  of  taldng  the  reli^'iun  or 
murals  of  the  country  under  (he  charge  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ?  Again  :  suppose  the  question  to  be,  to  raiso  the 
vou  n. — 14 
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duty  on  Bilk,  or  any  other  article  of  luxury  ;  and  that  it  shoultl 
be  supported  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  article  mainly  con- 
snmetl  by  the  rich  imd  extr(iva<,'aiit — clhiIJ  it  he  fairly  inferred 
t  hat  In  the  opinion  of  tlic  speaker,  Cuiigiess  Imd  a  right  to  pofw 
MUTniitunrj'  laws  ?  I  only  n^k  tl»it  thesn  plain  ruleB  may  be 
applicid  to  my  argument  on  the  tariff  of  1810.  They  turn 
uhnust  entirely  on  the  benefits  which  nianulnctiires  conferred 
ou  the  country  in  time  of  war,  and  wliich  no  one  cuuld  doubt. 
The  c'uuutryliad  recently  pjisstrd  throui^hsuch  a  Btatc.  The 
world  was  at  that  time  deeply  aj^tatcd  by  tiie  effects  of  the 
great  conflict  wliich  had  so  long  raged  in  Europe,  and  which 
iin  one  could  tell  liow  S(Km  a^in  inij^ht  return.  lionajtaite 
had  hut  n'teritly  been  overthrown  ;  the  whule  southern  part 
of  this  continent  was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  wlucli,  liad  it 
occurn'il,  uTust  almost  necessarily  have  involved  tluH  countrj'in 
11  most  dangerous  eonftiet.  It  wuh  under  these circimistuneoH 
tliat  I  delivered  the  siJeech,  in  which  I  urged  the  House  that, 
in  the  adjustmeut  of  the  turilT,  a'fen'nce  otifthl  to  be  had  toa 
state  of  war  as  well  us  pence,  and  that  its  proWsious  ouj:lit  to 
he  fixed  on  the  compound  views  of  the  two  periwls — makinj^ 
some  sacrifice  in  peace,  in  order  that  less  ini-^ht  Iw  made  in 
war.  WaK  this  principle  false  ?  and,  in  urjjpnjf  it,  did  I  com- 
mit myself  to  that  system  of  oppix'ssion  since  gm^^^lup,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  the  enriching  of  one  portion  of  the 
country  at  the  exjiense  of  the  nthor  ? 

The  plain  rule  in  all  such  cjiAca  itt,  that  when  a  measure 
is  pru|)osod,  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertaiu  itB  constitutionality; 
and,  lliat  being  a8certaine<l,  tlie  next  is  its  cx[tedieucy ; 
which  last  opena  the  whole  field  of  argument  for  and  against-. 
Ever)"  topic  may  be  urged  calculated  to  prove  it  wiae  or 
unwise  :  so  in  a  bill  to  raise  imposts.  It  must  firet  be  ascer- 
tained that,  the  bill  is  based  ou  the  principles  of  revenue, 
nod  that  the  money  raised  is  neeessaiy  for  the  wants  of  the 
country.     These  being  a.sccrtained.  every  ai^iment,  direct 
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and  indirect,  may  be  fairly  offered,  which  may  go  to  show 
that,  tinder  all  the  circumstniicra,  the  provisions  of  the  hill 
are  proptTor  iniimtper.  Had  rhiR  plain  ami  simple  ndebecn 
adhered  Ui,  wc  shoidd  never  have  heard  of  the  CLUiiplnint  of 
Carolina.  Her  objection  is  not  i^inst  the  improper  modi- 
ficiition  of  a  bill  arknou-lfd;^i  to  bp  for  rt'Vfinue,  but  that, 
under  the  name  of  iinprwits,  a  power  esRentially  different  from 
the  taxing  power  is  fxerciw-d — partaking  much  more  of  the 
chftraelor  of  a  penalty  than  a  tax.  Nothing  18  more  common 
man  tliat  things  cKwly  ivwtnbling  in  appearam-o  Blionhl 
widely  and  essentially  dificr  in  their  character.  Arsenic,  for 
instance,  twcmbles  flour,  yet  one  is  n  dcnfUy  poison,  and  the 
other  that  which  constitutes  the  staff  nf  life.  &»  duties  ini- 
pusi-d,  whether  for  revenue  or  proteution,  may  be  callwl 
imposts  ;  though  nominally  and  apparently  the  Rnme,  yet 
they  differ  essentially  in  their  real  character. 

I  shall  now  rotnm  to  my  speech  on  the  tariff  nf  181t>. 
To  detcnnine  what  my  njtinions  really  were  on  the  subject  of 
protection  at  that  time,  it  will  be  prr<per  t4^  advert  to  my 
RentimentA  before  and  aft*'r  that  peritxl.  My  sentiments  pre- 
ceding 181  fi.  oil  this  subject,  lire  u  mutter  ufret-onj.  I  came 
into  Cou<!;ress  in  1812,  a  devoted  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  then  adniinistnitii-u  j  yet  one  of  my  firMt  effwts  was  to 
brave  the  ftdniiniBtraiion,  by  opjxwing  its  favorite  measure, 
the  restrictive  gj-stem — embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  all— 
and  that  u]>on  the  principle  of  free  tratle.  The  system  re- 
mained in  fashion  f»r  a  time ;  btit,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte,  I  reported  a  hiJt  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  repeal  the  whole  system  of  restrictive  measures. 
While  the  hill  was  under  consideration,  a  worthy  man,  then 
u  ineinber  of  the  Houso  (Mr.  AI'Kim  of  HHtliinore),  movetl 
to  except  the  Non-Importation  Act,  which  ho  supported  on 
the  ground  of  encouragement  to  manufactures.  \  resisted 
the  motion  on  the  very  groimds  un  wludi  Mr.  M'Kim  bu])- 
partcd  it.     I  maiiit8liiii.l  that  the  manufacture nt  wei-e  then 
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receiving  too  much  protection,  and  warned  its  friends  that 
tho  withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  the  war  and  the  high 
duties  then  afiforded  would  cause  great  ernharrassment ;  and 
that  the  true  pohcy,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  admit  foreign 
goods  as  freely  aa  jjossible,  in  order  to  dhninish  the  antiei- 
l^ted  emhan-assment  ou  the  return  of  peace  ;  intimating,  at 
(he  same  time,  my  desire  to  see  the  tariff  revised,  with  a 
view  of  aflfording  a  moderate  and  permanent  protection. 

Such  was  my  conduct  before  1816.  Shortly  after  that 
period  I  left  Congress,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
known  my  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  protective  system, 
which  shortly  after  began  to  be  agitated.  But  I  have  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  I  considered  the  arrangement 
of  the  revenue,  in  1816,  aa  growing  out  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  due  to  tho  ccnsideration  of  justice.  But,  even 
at  that  early  period,  I  was  not  without  my  fears  that  even 
that  arrangement  would  lead  to  abuse  and  future  difficulties. 
I  regret  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  dwell  so  long  on  my- 
self ;  but  trust  that,  whatever  censure  may  bo  incurred,  will 
not  be  directed  against  me,  but  against  those  who  have 
drawn  my  conduct  into  the  controversy  ;  and  who  may  hope, 
by  assaihng  my  motives,  to  wound  the  cause  with  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  identified. 

I  may  add,  that  all  the  Southern  States  voted  with  South 
Carolina  in  support  of  the  bill :  not  that  they  had  any  in- 
terest in  manufactures,  but  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
supported  the  war,  and,  of  course,  felt  a  corresponding  ob- 
ligation to  sustain  those  establisliments  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  encouragement  it  had  incidentally  afforded ;  whilst 
most  of  the  New  England  members  were  opposed  to  the 
measure  principally,  as  I  beheve,  on  op]K)site  principles. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  repelled  the  charge 
against  the  State,  and  myself  personally,  in  reference  to  tho 
tariff  of  1816.  Whatever  support  the  State  has  given  tho 
bill,  originated  in  the  most  disinterested  motives.     There  was 
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not  vitliia  the  limits  of  the  State,  so  fur  as  my  memory  serrea 
me,  a  ainglo  cotton  or  wtwllen  establisliment.  Her  whole 
dependence  was  on  agricultnri?.  arid  the  cultivatinn  of  two 
great  staplos,  rice  and  cotton.  Ilor  ubvinus  {xilicy  wiu  to 
keep  open  the  market  of  the  world  unchecked  and  unrestrict- 
ed ; — to  buy  chwip,  and  in  avW  high  :  Imt  from  a  fwling  of 
kiDdnees,  comhiuod  with  a  Bensu  of  justice,  she  »ddcd  hef 
support  to  the  bill.  We  ha<l  boon  told  by  the  ageuts  rif  the 
manufacturers  that  the  protection  which  the  measure  afforded 
would  bo  sufficient ;  to  which  we  the  more  readily  conceded, 
aa  it  was  considered  a  timd  adjustment  of  the  (ineittion. 

Let  ua  now  turn  our  eyes  fiirward,  and  see  what  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  this  arrangement.  Have  Caro- 
lina and  the  South  distiirbeil  tliis  mljustnifiit  ?  No  ;  they 
have  never  raised  their  voico  in  a  single  iuBtance  againnt  i%, 
even  tliougli  this  measure,  moderate,  compiimtivcJy,  as  it  ie, 
was  felt  with  no  inconsidemble  pressure  on  their  iuforests. 
Wa«  this  example  imitatnl  on  the  opi>o8ito  eide  ?  Far 
otherwise.  Scarcely  had  the  I'rcsideat  fii^^ed  his  name, 
ln^fure  application  was  made  for  aa  iucreaae  of  duties,  wliidi 
was  repeated,  with  demands  continually  growing,  lil]  the 
poMtage  of  tlte  act  of  1828.  What  courflo  now,  1  would  ask, 
diJ  it  U-come  Camlina  tn  pursue  in  rofert^nce  Ut  these  de- 
mands .*  Instead  of  acquie8fint»  in  tbL-in,  because  she  hail 
acted  generously  in  ndjuHtiiig  thu  tariff  of  IS16,  she  saw,  in 
her  genemsity  on  lliat.  oopasion,  ailditional  moliveK  f  tr  tluit 
(inu  and  decided  resistance  whifli  she  biw  hinco  made  against 
the  pystem  of  protection.  .She  ncconlingly  commenced  n 
systematic  opiK>iJ>ition  to  all  further  encroachments,  wliich  con- 
tinued from  1818  till  1828  ;  by  diecussions  and  by  resolu- 
tions, by  remoustrancea  and  by  protests  through  licr  legia- 
latuce.  These  all  proveil  insutfieient  to  Btera  the  current  of 
encroachment:  but,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  pressure  on 
her  industry,  «ho  never  despaired  of  relief  till  tlie  passage  of 
theactoflS2S — that  bill  of  abominations— engendered  by 
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avarice  ftiul  political  iutriguc.  Its  adoption  oiwnal  tlio  eyes 
iifllio  Slate,  and  gave  a  new  diameter  to  the  contmverav. 
Tin  tlifii,  tlio  ([Ut'sliau  had  buenj  whether  the  protective 
hvstera  was  constitutioual  aud  expedieut ;  but,  after  that, 
she  uu  lun^*r  conHidercd  the  question  whether  the  right  of 
re^ifulatiiig  the  industry  of  the  States  was  a  rt^served  or  dele- 
gated power,  but  wliat  right  a  State  iKJsseMsos  to  defend  her 
reserved  jiDwera  aj^inst  the  eiicroaelinitnits  of  the  Federal 
Government :  a  qiiestion  on  the  detri^ii.m  of  whieh  the  value 
of  all  the  reserved  powers  depeuds.  The  jsiBsage  of  the  act 
of  1828,  with  all  its  objectiouuble  featiueSj  and  under  llie 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  tdnio^t,  if  not  cntirelVj 
closeil  the  dour  of  hope  through  the  General  Goveniuient. 
It  atibrded  conclusive  evidouce  that  no  reasonable  proBpect 
of  relief  from  CongrcBS  could  be  entertained  ;  yet,  the  near 
approach  of  tlie  period  of  the  payment  of  tlie  imbHc:  debt,  and 
the  elevation  of  General  Jackson  to  the  TreBidency,  still 
atlbrdej  tt  ray  of  hoi)e — not  so  st  rong,  however,  as  to  prevent 
the  State  from  turning  her  eyes  for  final  relief  to  hor  reserved 
lowers. 

Under  the^e  circuniKtancee  commenced  tltat  inc^uiry  intu 
the  nature  and  extcut  of  the  reserved  powers  of  a  State,  and 
the  means  whieh  they  aftbrd  of  resistance  ngafnHt  the  en- 
croaclimenlfl  of  the  General  Government,  wluch  has  been 
pursued  \rith  so  much  zeal  aud  energy,  and,  1  iiiay  add,  in- 
telligence. Never  was  there  a  political  clisoussion  carried  on 
with  greater  activity,  and  which  appealed  more  directly  to 
the  intelligence  of  a  community.  Throughout  the  whole,  no 
addivsH  lioa  been  made  to  the  low  and  vulgar  pa«(*ious  ;  but, 
on  the  eoiitmry,  the  discuRsion  lina  tiu-ned  Ujmn  the  higher 
l»riuciplcs  of  political  economy,  connected  with  the  operations 
of  tlie  tariff  system,  calculiitctl  to  nhow  its  real  bearing  on 
the  iiilerentH  uf  the  State,  and  on  the  slnicturo  of  our  ptilit- 
ical  Hysteni ;  and  to  show  tho  true  character  of  the  reUtionu 
between  the  Stale  and  the    General  Government,  aud  the 
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Dieatu  which  the  States  posaesa  ot'  defending  those  jiowere 
O'hich  they  reserved  in  forminj;  tho  FtKlt'ml  Guvcrumfnt. 

In  thiR  ijreat  fanvas*,  men  ul'  the  moat  commanding 
talentA  and  aciitiiremontfi  have  engaged  with  tlic  greatest 
uitlor;  aiid  the  ]>ociplo  have  boen  addressed  through  erery 
channel — Ity  essays  in  the  ]mhlia  press,  and  by  speeches  in 
their  piililic  asfieniljlies — until  they  have  l«!Coiue  thoroiigldy 
instructed  on  the  nature  of  tho  opjiression,  and  on  the  ri<»ht8 
wliich  they  jhjsscss,  undtT  the  ('ouHtitution,  to  throw  it  olT. 

If  guiitleineu  wip|H»w  that  the  stand  taken  liy  tl(t'  peojple 
of  Carolina  rests  on  passion  and  delusion,  they  are  wholly 
mistaken.  The  ciiKe  is  far  other^v!se.  No  community,  front 
the  legislator  tw  the  pluuglinmu,  were  ever  belter  inslriicted 
in  their  rights;  and  the  reeistnuco  ou  wliich  tho  State  hiia 
resolved,  is  the  i-esuU  of  mature  reflection,  accompanied  with 
a  deep  coa\ictiou  that  their  rights  have  been  violatc<t,  and 
that  the  means  of  redress  which  they  have  adopted  are  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

But  while  this  active  canvasa  was  carried  on,  which  looked 
t*>  the  reser\o<l  poweiii  as  the  tinal  means  uf  redress  if  all 
uthers  fiitied,  tlie  State  at  ttio  same  time  ohonshcd  a  hope,  as 
1  have  alrcjuly  slated,  that  the  election  of  CJenenil  Jaeksou 
to  the  presidency  would  prevent  tho  necessity  of  a  resort  to 
extremities.  He  was  identilied  with  the  iuterests  of  the 
staple  States  ;  ami,  having  the  same  interest,  it  was  believed 
that  his  great  ivoimlarity — a  jwpularily  of  the  strongest 
cliaracter,  as  it  rested  on  iiiibtury  Bvrvice.'i — wuuld  enable  liim, 
as  they  hoped,  gradually  to  bring  down  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, without  shock  orinjurj"  to  any  interest.  Under  these 
\iews,  the  canvass  in  favor  of  General  Jackson's  election  to 
the  Preaidency  was  carried  on  with  great  zeal,  in.  conjunction 
with  tliat  active  inijuir)"  into  the  reservtHl  iiowera  of  the  States 
uu  which  final  reliance  was  placed.  But  little  did  the  iHMple 
of  Carolina  dream  that  the  man  whom  thoy  were  thus  striv- 
ing to  elevate  to  tho  highest  i^eat  of  power  would  prove  so 
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Utterly  fiil^e  to  all  their  liopee.  3IaD  is,  indeed,  ip^orant  of 
the  future  ;  nor  was  (here  ever  a  stronger  illustration  of  tl>e 
ob&er\'ntiou  than  is  affoiikJ  liy  tlip  result  of  tlmt  election  ! 
The  very  event  on  which  they  had  built  their  hopes  has  been 
turned  against  them  ;  and  the  wry  individual  to  whom  they 
loukud  as  a  dulivervr,  and  whom,  under  tliat  impre-ssiun,  they 
strove  for  so  many  yeanito  elevate  to  power,  is  now  the  mtwt 
powoiful  inslruineut  in  tlio  handsj  of  hJs  and  thoir  hitterest 
opponents  to  put  down  them  and  their  cause  1 

Scarcely  htid  ho  been  clcctedj  when  it  becnuie  appareut, 
frnin  the  orj^auizatiou  of  his  cabinet  and  other  indications, 
that  all  their  hopes  of  relief  thmti;^h  him  were  blasted.  The 
admission  of  a  single  individual  into  the  cabinet,  under  the 
circmuHtanees  which  accomjianied  that  admiiwion,  threw  all 
intn  confusion.  The  mifchipvous  influence  over  the  Presi- 
dcut,  through  which  this  individual  was  tidnntted  into  the 
cabinet,  soon  became  apparent.  Instoaid  of  turning  his  ej-es 
forwiird  In  the  jicriixl  v'C  tlie  pnymftit  of  Iho  public  debt. 
which  was  then  nL'ar  at  hand,  and  to  the  present  dangerous 
IKtlitical  crisis,  wliich  was  inevitable  unless  averted  by  a 
timely  and  wise  sj-stem  of  nieasui"c3,  the  attention  of  the 
President  was  absorbed  by  mere  ]>arty  arrangements,  and 
eiremnstanccs  too  disrepntable  to  be  meatiuned  here,  except 
by  the  moat  distant  allusion. 

Here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  repel  a  charge  which 
has  het^n  so  ofteu  made,  and  which  even  the  l*i«sidont  lias 
reiterated  in  his  proclnnmiion— -tlie  charge  tliat  I  have  l»ecn 
actuatwl,  in  the  port  which  I  liave  Udcon,  by  feelings  of  dis- 
appointed ambition.  I  again  repeat,  tliat  1  deeply  regi-et 
the  ui'iii-ysity  of  noticing  myself  in  so  important  a  discussion  j 
uud  that  uotliing  can  induce  me  to  advert  to  my  o^vn  ooui-se 
but  the  LHinvictiou  that  it  is  due  to  the  cause,  at  which  a  bhiw 
is  aimed  through  me.  It  is  only  in  this  view  llmt  I  &>• 
[ice  it. 

It  iliy  becjiino  the  cliief  magistrato  to  moke  this  charge. 
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The  course  which  the  State  took,  ami  which  led  to  tbo 
present  controversy  between  her  and  the  General  G-n-cniinent, 
wa#  taken  aa  far  hack  as  18*28 — in  the  rerj- miiUl  ipfthnt 
severe  canvass  which  jilnoed  him  in  powei- — and  in  that  xory 
canrasa  Carolina  npenly  avowed  and  zealcni^Iy  maintained 
those  very  priuoi[ilcs  which  he,  tlie  chief  magiRtrato,  now 
otlicially  pronimncoH  to  lie  trejison  and  rebellion.  That  was 
the  jieriod  at  which  ht?  ought  to  have  8|)okon.  Having 
leuiainod  silent  then,  and  having,  nnder  his  approvalj  iui- 
]>litHl  by  that  sUencL-,  received  the  support  and  the  vote  of 
the  State,  I,  if  a  sense  of  deconun  did  not  prevent  it,  might 
recriminate  with  the  double  cliarge  of  deception  and  inj^mti- 
tnde.  My  object,  however,  is  not  to  assail  the  President,  but 
to  defend  myself  I^^ain8t  a  most  unfounded  charge.  The 
time  alone  when  that  coiiTse  was  taken,  on  which  this  charge 
oi  disappointed  an^ititlim  is  foundcKl,  wH  of  itself  re^wl  it,  in 
the  eye  of  every  unprejudico;!  ami  hriuest  man.  The  doc- 
trine which  I  now  sustain,  under  the  present  ditHcuIties,  I 
openly  avowed  and  niaintaino<l  inimedialely  after  the  act  uf 
1828,  that  "bill  of  abominations,"  as  it  has  been  so  often 
and  projierly  termed.  Was  I,  at  that  period,  disappointed 
in  any  views  of  ambition  whi»:h  1  might  be  supposed  to  enter- 
tain ?  I  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  olecteil  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  I  was  a  rauididatc  fi>r  ro-eleetion 
on  the  ticket  with  Geneml  Jackson  himself,  with  a  certain 
prospect  of  the  triumphant  success  of  that  ticket,  aiid  with 
a  fair  prosi>ect  of  the  highest  otiicu  to  which  an  Auioriean 
cUizen  can  aspire.  Wliat  was  my  course  under  these  pros- 
pects ?  Did  I  look  to  my  own  advancement,  or  to  an  honest 
and  laithful  dischar^  of  ray  duty  ?  Let  facts  spwik  for 
themselves.  When  tho  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  came 
from  tho  other  House  to  the  Senate,  the  ahnust  universal 
impression  \vas,  that  its  fato  would  de])end  upon  my  casting 
rote.  It  was  known  tlmt,  as  the  bill  then  stoml,  the  Henato 
was  nearly  equally  divided  ;   and  as  it   was  a   combineti 
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measure,  oripnating  i\ith  the  politicians  and  manufacturers, 
and  iuteiided  fis  much  to  bear  upon  the  Presidential  ek-ction 
as  to  protect  mnniifiictures,  it  was  believed  that,  an  a  stroke 
of  political  policy,  fta  fate  would  he  made  to  depend  on  mj* 
vote,  in  order  to  defeat  General  Jackson's  election,  as  well  as 
my  own.  Tli6  frittuds  of  General  Jackson  were  alarmwl,  and 
I  was  earnestly  entrcateil  to  leavo  the  chair  in  order  to  avoid 
the  responsibility,  under  the  plausible  arpuniont  that,  if  th« 
Senate  should  be  erjunlly  divided,  the  bill  would  l>e  lost 
without  the  aid  of  my  casting  vote,  Tlio  reply  to  this  en- 
treaty vfoa,  that  no  comiiilenition  personal  to  myself  could 
induce  nio  to  tabo  Buch  a  course ;  thtit  I  coiiwdered  the 
measure  as  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and  calculated 
to  produce  the  luost  fearful  crisis  ;  that  the  payment  of  tire 
public  debt:  was  just  at  bund  ;  and  that  the  pruat  int^reas© 
of  reveuuc  which  it  would  pour  into  ttio  treasury  would  ac- 
celerate the  ajj^roach  of  that  period,  and  that  the  country 
would  he  jtlaced  in  the  most  trjing  of  situations — witli  an 
immense  revenue  without  the  means  of  ftl>Borfition  upon  any 
legitimate  or  constitutional  object  of  appropriation,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  all  the  corrupting  consequences  of  a  large 
surpluit,  or  to  make  a  sudden  reJuutiun  of  (he  rates  of  duties, 
which  would  prove  niinous  to  the  very  inten^sts  wliich  were 
then  forcing  the  passage  of  the  hill.  Uniler  these  views  T 
determined  to  remain  in  the  chair,  and  if  the  bill  conic  to  me, 
to  give  my  casting  vote  agjiinat  it,  and  in  doing  so,  to  give  my 
reasons  at  large  ;  but  at  tlio  same  time  I  iufurmed  my  friends 
that  I  wi.uld  R'tire  from  the  ticket,  so  that  the  election  of 
Gi:ucnil  Jackson  might  not  be  embarrassed  by  any  act  of 
mine.  Sir,  I  was  amazed  at  tlie  folly  and  infatuation  of  that 
period.  So  completely  absorlnjd  was  Congress  in  the  game  of 
ambition  and  avarice — fiijm  the  double  impulse  of  the  manu- 
fueturcrs  and  politicians — ^that  none  but  a  tew  appeared  to 
anticipate  the  ]>re8ent  crisis,  at  wliich  all  are  now  alarmed, 
lut  which   is  the  inevitable  result  of  what  was  then  done. 
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Aw  to  myself,  I  clearly  foresaw  what  has  since  followed.  The 
road  of  ambition  lay  open  before  nic — 1  had  but  to  follow  the 
corrupt  tendency  of  the  times — but  I  chose  to  treat!  the 
rugged  path  of  duty. 

It  was  thus  that  the  reasonable  hope  of  rulic-f  tlirough  the 
election  of  General  JackMon  waa  blasted  ;  but  still  one  other 
'(lojK)  remained,  that  the  final  disdmrge  of  the  puliHc  deht — 
au  erent  near  at  hand — would  remove  our  burden.  That 
event  would  leave  iu  the  tn-asiiry  a  large  8urpluft  :  a  suqilus 
that  could  nut  be  cxpcndi'd  uudor  the  most  extnivaguiit 
schemes  of  appropriation,  liaviug  the  least  color  of  decency 
or  constitutionality.  That  event  at  last  anired.  At  the 
last  Mssiou  of  Congre&B,  it  was  avowed  on  all  sides  that  the 
]>ubUc  debt,  as  to  all  practical  jmrpuseo,  was  in  fact  paid,  the 
small  surplus  remaining  being  nearly  C()vered  by  the  mouej- 
in  the  treasury  and  the  bontls  for  duties  which  had  already 
accrued  ;  but  with  the  arrival  of  this  event  our  last  hope  was 
doomed  U>  bo  disappLuuteJ.  After  a  long  session  of  many 
months,  and  the  in*_wt  earnest  effurt,  i»n  tiie  jwrt  of  Si>utli 
Carolina  and  the  other  Southern  States  to  obtain  relief,  all 
that  could  be  effected  was  a  small  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  the  duties  ;  but  a  reduction  of  Bueii  a  character,  that, 
while  it  diminished  the  amount  of  burden,  distributed  tlint 
burden  more  unequidly  than  even  the  obnoxious  act  of  1828  : 
reversing  the  principle  adopted  by  the  bill  of  181G,  of  laying 
lughcr  duties  on  the  unprotected  than  the  pnitected  articles, 
by  repealing  almost  entirely  the  duties  laid  upon  the  former, 
and  imiNjstng  the  burden  almost  entirely  on  the  latter.  It 
was  thus  that,  insteajl  of  reliL>f — instead  of  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  tho  burdens  and  benefits  »if  the  Government,  on  the 
pavment  of  the  debt,  as  had  been  fondly  anticijjated — the 
duties  were  so  arranged  as  to  be,  in  fact,  bomities  on  one  side 
and  taxation  on  the  other  ;  thus  jilacing  the  two  great  scc- 
lioTW  of  tho  country  in  direct  conflict  in  relLTenco  to  its 
liscnl  action,  and  thereby  letting  in  that  Hood  of  political 
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corrtiptiiM  which  threatens  to  sweep  nway  our  constitutinn 
(iiid  mir  lilwrty. 

This  uneijuftl  and  imjnst  ttmin<rcnient  was  pronounced, 
both  by  the  adminislrntion,  throu|;U  its  jiroper  oi^n,  the 
Swrelary  of  the  Treasury,  hikI  by  the  opiwBition,  to  be  a  ptv*- 
juani^nt  ndjiistineiit  ;  uiid  it  wus  thus  that  cill  hope  vi'  relief 
thrtttigh  the  action  of  the  General  Government  terminated  ; 
and  the  crisis  so  lonff  apprehended  at  length  arrived,  at  which 
the  State  was  compellod  to  chooBe  lietwtMin  alwolute  acquies- 
cence in  a  ruinous  sTHtem  of  oppression,  or  a  resort  to  her  re- 
serred  powcn* — powei-g  of  which  she  nlone  wns  llie  rigfatftil 
judge,  and  whieh  only,  in  this  inomentuus  juncture,  could 
savo  her.     She  iletennined  mi  llie  lutter. 

The  consent  of  two-thirds  of  her  k-jpslafui-c  was  necessa- 
ry fur  the  call  of  n  ccnvenlion.  which  was  considered  the 
only  legitimate  organ  through  whith  the  people,  iu  their  uov- 
ercignty,  could  speak.  After  an  arduous  struggle  the  State 
Bights  party  succeeded :  more  than  two-thirds  of  both  branch- 
es of  the  legislature  favorable  to  a  wiivention  were  elected  ; 
a  convention  was  called — the  ordinance  adopted.  The  con- 
vention was  succeeded  by  a  meeting  of  the  legislature,  when 
the  laws  to  tairry  the  onlinance  into  execution  were  enacted  : 
all  of  which  have  Ijccu  comnmnicnlcd  by  the  President,  havfi 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  this 
bill  is  the  result  of  their  labor, 

Having  now  corrected  suino  of  the  prominent  inisrepre- 
sentations  as  to  the  nature  of  this  controversy,  and  given  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  movement  of  the  State  in  reference  to  it, 
I  will  next  pnweed  to  notice  some  objections  connected  with 
(he  nrdinnnce  and  ihe  proceedings  under  it. 

The  firet  and  most  prominent  of  these  is  directed  against 
what  is  called  the  test  oath,  wliich  an  effort  has  been  made 
In  render  mlions.  So  far  from  de6er\ing  the  denunciation 
which  has  lieen  levelled  against  it,  I  view  this  provision  of 
the  ordinance  aa  but  tlie  natuml  result  of  the  doctrines  en- 
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tortaiucd  by  the  Stnte,  and  ibe  jiosition  wliich  she  occupies. 
The  people  of  Carolina  believe  that  the  Union  ts  a  uuion  of 
Btates,  and  not  of  individual  ;  that  it  wns  fni-med  by  the 
Staleti,  aiul  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  were  bound 
to  it  through  the  acts  of  their  several  States  ;  that  each 
Htate  mlifieil  (bo  const itut ion  for  itself,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  such  ratifiutUii.m  of  u  State  iliut  any  obligation  waa  im- 
posed upon  itfl  eiti/ens.  Thus  IwUovinj;,  it  i«  the  opinion  of 
the  |}eople  of  Carolina  that  it  belong  to  the  State  which  Ims 
imposed  the  obligation  to  declare,  in  the  last  resort,  the  ex- 
tent of  t)i)8  obligation,  as  far  ns  her  citizens  are  concerned  ; 
and  this  upon  the  plain  principles  which  exist  in  all  auab- 
gous  cases  of  comjwct  between  sovereign  biKlies,  On  tins 
priuuijile,  tlio  [leople  of  the  State,  acting  In  their  sovereign 
c«]»aeity  m  convention,  precisely  as  they  did  in  the  adoption 
of  their  own  and  the  fetleral  uonstihitiou,  have  tlwlared,  by 
the  oitliuance,  that  tlie  acts  of  ConjiCreHS  wliich  imposed  du- 
ties under  the  authority  to  lay  imposts,  are  nets,  not  foi-  rev- 
enue, as  intended  by  the  constitution,  but  for  protection,  and 
therefore  null  and  void.  Tlie  ordinance  thus  enacted  by  the 
people  of  the  State  thumselves,  acting  as  a  sovereign  conunu- 
Diiy,  m  as  obligatory  on  the  citizens  of  tho  State  m  any  ;[K}r- 
titin  of  (be  coustitntiim.  In  iia'seribing,  tht-n,  tlie  oath  to 
obey  the  ordinance,  no  Jiiore  was  done  than  to  pit'scribe  au 
otttb  to  obey  the  constitution.  Jl  is,  iu  fiict,  but  a  particular 
oath  of  allegiaacc,  and  iu  every  inspect  sintilar  tci  that  which 
is  preseribed,  under  the  coustitutioa  of  the  United  States,  to 
lie  lutmiuistercd  t<»  all  the  oIHoci-h  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Goveroments ;  and  is  no  more  deserving  tlie  hatfth  and  hitter 
epithets  which  liave  been  hcajied  upon  it,  than  tluit,  or  any 
«iuiilur  oath,  it  ouglit  to  he  Kirne  in  luind,  that,  accm-ding 
to  the  opinion  which  prevails  in  (Jarolina,  the  right  of  resifit- 
auoe  to  the  unconstitutluiial  acts  uf  Congi'ess  belongs  to  the 
Slate,  and  not  to  her  individual  citizens ;  and  tliat,  though 
tho  latter  may,  in  a  mere  (juustion  of  meum  and  tuum,  resist, 
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through  the  ooiirtSj  an  unconsrtittitional  encroachment  upon 
Uu'ir  rights,  yt't  the  final  sttiiij  jiffjiiust  usurjjntiou  rests  not 
with  thom,  but  with  the  State  of  which  ihcy  arc  niembeni ; 
fin<l  such  act  of  resistnncc  by  a  State  binds  the  conscience 
and  dle^ancc  of  the  citizen.  But  thoii;  appoors  to  he  u 
general  misapivrehension  na  to  thn  extent  to  wiiidi  the  State 
has  acted  under  this  part  of  the  oniinance.  Instead  of  sweejH 
ing  every  officer  by  a  geiionil  proscription  of  the  minority,  as 
hus  K^en  reprewntwl  in  d<-Oiiite,  hs  far  m  my  knowledge  ox- 
(eiids,  not  a  single  itidividiml  hiis  been  rt'iiioved.  The  >St«te 
has,  in  fact,  acted  with  the  greatest  tendenicss,  all  eirciim- 
stances  considered,  towards  citizcos  who  dJtlerwl  fr-ini  the 
majority  ;  and,  in  that  spirit,  has  directed  the  oatli  to  Iw 
administered  only  In  tuao  of  some  official  act  directeil  to  be 
performed,  in  whicli  ohedienco  to  the  ordinance  is  involred. 

It  lias  been  further  objected,  tliat  the  State  lius  acted 
preeipilatoly.  What !  firecipitatoly  1  after  making  a  etrenn- 
ous  resistanuc  for  twelve  years — by  discufwion  here  and  in 
(In;  uIIkt  Housi"!  I'T  Congress — by  essHys  in  all  ftirnis — by 
resuhitionft,  renionstrauces,  and  protests  on  the  part  of  her 
legislature — and,  finally,  by  attempting  an  appeal  to  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ?  1  say  attempting,  for 
they  have  been  prevented  from  bmigiug  the  question  fairly 
before  the  court,  and  that  by  an  act  of  that  ven.'  majority  in 
Congress  who  now  upbraid  them  for  not  making  that  ap- 
peal ;  of  that  majority  who,  on  a  motion  of  one  of  tliy  mem- 
bers in  thu  other  House  fnau  South  Cariilina,  refused  to  give 
to  the  act  of  1828  its  true  title — that  it  wna  a  jwvrf/*c^iiv, 
and  not  a  rcveime  act.  The  State  has  never,  it  is  tnic,  re- 
lied upon  that  tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court,  to  vindicate  its 
reserved  rights  ;  yet  they  have  always  considered  it  as  an 
auxiliarj*  means  of  defence,  of  which  they  would  gladly  have 
availed  thenisclvea  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  protection, 
had  they  not  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  doing  so  by  tho 
act  of  the  majority. 
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Notwithstanding  this  Ion;;  deliiy  of  more  titan  ten  yeare, 
imdcr  this  coutinued  encroacliment  of  the  Govemmt^nt,  wo 
uow  hear  it  on  all  sidt'H,  })_v  fi-icnds  and  foes,  gravely  pro- 
nouuced  that  the  State  has  acled  precipitately — that  her 
cucduct  baa  been  ra«h  !  That  Hueh  should  he  the  language 
of  an  interested  majority,  who,  by  means  of  tliis  unconstitu- 
tional and  opprovivo  syfltem,  are  unnnally  extnrting  millions 
from  the  South,  to  he  be8towo<l  upon  other  sections,  is  not 
at  all  surjirising.  Whatever  impedes  the  couree  of  avarice 
and  anihitinii,  will  t-ver  be  denounced  as  nish  iiml  precipi- 
tate ;  and  lirnl  South  Curvlinn  ddayod  her  n-sistjiiiue  fifty 
itiHteiul  of  tweho  years,  she  would  have  heard  from  the  sarae 
quarter  the  same  Innfj^uagc  ;  hut  it  is  really  surprising,  that 
thosu-who  are  sulierijig  in  common  with  hersclli  tiud  who 
hftre  eompkineil  equally  loud  of  their  grievances  ;  who  have 
pronounce<l  the  ven,-  acta  which  she  has  asserted  within  her 
Itnutu  to  be  oppressive,  uuconstitutional,  and  niinouB,  after 
80  long  a  struggle — a  struggle  longer  than  tliat  which  pviv 
ceded  the  separation  of  these  States  from  the  mother-coun- 
tr)' — longer  than  tho  period  of  tlie  Trojan  war — should  now 
cuniplaiu  of  preiipitaucy  !  No^  it  is  not  Carolina  whieh  luis 
acted  precipitately  ;  but  her  sister  States,  who  have  suiTered 
in  coimnoa  with  her,  have  acted  tanlily.  Had  they  acted  as 
she  has  done  ;  had  they  jwrlonncd  their  duty  with  equal  cu- 
ergy  and  promptnew,  our  situation  this  day  would  be  very 
difTeivnt  frou^  what  wo  now  find  it.  Delays  are  said  to  be 
dangerrtns  ;  and  never  was  the  maxim  more  trne  than  iu  the 
pivseut  Case,  a  case  of  monopoly.  It  is  the  very  nature  of 
raonop<jlies  to  grow.  If  we  take  fmni  one  side  a  large  i>or- 
tion  of  the  proceeds  of  its  lalwr,  and  give  it  to  the  other, 
the  Pide  from  which  wf  take  must  cnnstnntly  decay,  and  that 
to  which  we  give  must  prosper  and  increase.  Such  is  the 
action  of  the  protective  pystem.  It  exacts  froiii  tlie  South 
a  Lirgc  portion  of  the  proix-eda  of  its  industry,  which  it  be- 
llows ujtou  the  other  sections,  in  the  shape  of  bounties  to 
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iiiauufactures,  auU  aiipn>|iriation8  in  a  thousand  formR ;  pen- 
sivus,  iinprtivc'Hient  ot"  rivors  and  Imrlwirs,  mads  and  canalB, 
and  iu  every  slmpe  that  wit  ur  iti^nnitj*  win  devise.  Can 
wc,  then,  be  mirinised  tluit  tin;  prinuiide  of  uionoiiuly  gmwB, 
when  it  is  so  ttiuitty  rt'iiiunemtwl  nt  ilte  exiwnse  of  tliose  who 
support  it  ?  And  this  is  the  real  n.'asou  of  the  fact  which 
we  witne«tt^  tliat  all  acts  for  protcctiou  piHs  with  small  mi- 
norities, hut  800D  come  to  be  8U»itainod  by  great  and  ovcr- 
wheltiiiiig  nuijontios.  Thtise  who  seek  tlie  monofKily  en- 
deavor til  obtain  it  in  the  mt>st  cxchisive  sha|>o  ;  and  they 
take  caro,  uccordiDgly,  to  associate  only  a  sufficient  number 
of  iutertwta  Imroly  to  pass  it  through  thu  two  Houses  of  Con- 
greBN,  on  the  plain  prini^ipk;,  that  the  grt-ater  the  number 
from  whom  the  monopoly  takes,  and  the  fewer  on  wlwm  it 
bestows,  the  greuttr  is  the  ailvautu^  to  the  monopolists. 
Acting  in  (his  spirit,  we  have  often  seen  with  what  esact 
precision  they  count  :  adding  wool  to  woollens,  assocmtiug 
lead  and  iron,  feeling  their  way,  until  a  hare  majority  is  ob- 
tained, when  the  bill  passes,  connecting  just  as  many  inter- 
ests as  are  sufficient  to  ensure  its  snccesfl,  and  no  more.  In 
a  gliort  time,  however,  we  have  invariably  found  that  this 
fean  Iwcttraes  a  decided  majority,  under  the  <:ertain  oporatioa 
which  compels  individuals  to  desert  the  pui-auits  which  the 
uwnupoly  has  rendered  nujirotitable,  that  tliey  may  partici- 
pate in  those  which  it  has  rendered  paititiible.  It  is  against 
lliis  dangerouB  nnd  giHiwiug  disease  tjiat  South  Cartilina  Ims 
acted — a  dlsouse,  whose  cancerous  action  would  soon  linve 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  system,  if  not  arrested. 

There  is  auulher  powerful  retieon  why  the  action  of  the 
Slate  coiUd  nut  hnve  been  safely  dchiy(Ml,  The  public  debt, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  already 
been  i^iuid  ;  and,  under  tlio  existing  duties,  a  large  annual 
surplus  of  many  millions  must  come  into  tltc  treasury.  It  ia 
imp'jssible  to  look  at  tlus  state  of  things  without  seeing  tint 
most  nuscliievoua  consequences ;  and,  among  others,  if  not 
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speedilj"  correctedj  it  would  inter^wse  ]>owerful  and  almost  in- 
supeniMe  obstAcles  to  tlirowiiig  oiX  tbu  bunlc-n  under  which 
tlio  .Siuth  1ms  been  so  long  lnbon)j<r.  Thf  dis|iiisitiun  yf  tlie 
8uqdti!4  woiJd  Iwcome  h  subject  of  violent  and  comiiJt  st  nig- 
gle, oud  could  not  fail  to  rear  up  uew  and  powerful  interests 
in  support  of  the  cxisliiii;  sji'Btcin,  not  only  in  those  sections 
which  have  been  heretofore  benetiteil  by  it,  but  even  in  the 
South  itself.  I  ouinot  but  trace  to  the  anticipation  of  this 
state  of  tho  tR-asiiry  the  sudden  and  fxiniordimvry  niove- 
inonls  which  t(jok  place  at  the  last  session  in  the  Vir^'inia 
Legislatiuv,  in  which  the  whole  South  is  vitally  interested.* 
It  is  impoesiblc  fur  any  rational  man  to  believe  that  that 
Stftte  coidd  serioUhly  luive  thoui^ht  of  offectinf;  the  scheme  to 
which  I  alhule  by  her  own  resources,  without  powerl'nl  aid 
from  the  General  Government. 

It  is  next  objectttl,  tliat  the  enforcing  acts  have  legislated 
the  United  tjtates  out  of  South  Carolina.  I  have  already 
replied  to  this  objcctiou  on  another  occasion,  and  will  now 
but  repeat  what  I  then  said  :  that  they  have  lioen  legislated 
out  only  to  the  e.itent  that  they  hud  iu>  nglit  to  enter.  The 
constitution  has  admitted  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  United 
States  withiu  the  limits  of  the  several  States  only  so  tiir  as 
the  delcgntal  powers  authorize  ;  beyond  that  they  arc  in- 
truders, and  may  rightl'uUy  be  expelled  ;  and  that  they  have 
been  efficiently  expelled  by  the  legislation  of  the  Htate 
through  her  cini  process,  as  has  Vioen  acknowledged  on  all 
tiidea  in  the  debate,  is  only  a  eoiifinnation  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctiine  fur  whieli  the  majority  in  Carolina  have  con- 
tended. 

The  verj'  point  at  issue  Iwtween  the  two  parties  there  is, 
wlicther  nnllitication  is  a  ivenccablc  and  an  efficient  remedy 
a^inst  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  General  Government, 
and  may  be  asserted,  as  such,  through  the  State  tribunals. 

*  JlaTtnp  for  Ibcir  otrjecl  the  emaDDipadon  aad  colonieation  of  slaves, 
Tou  n. — 16 
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Both  parties  agree  that  the  acta  against  which  it  is  dlrecled 
are  uucontititutionul  ami  oppressive.    The  cnntrcivcrsy  ig  only 
as  to   the  lurauH  by  which  our  ritizoim  may   Ik>  jinittjcted 
agttiust  Ihe  acknowledged   encroachments  on   their  rights. 
This  heiiig  the  point  at  issue  between  the  parties,  and  the 
very  uhjwt  uf  the  majurity  buirig  an  elliuient  [jruteetiun  of 
Iho  citizous  through  tho  State  trilunals,  the  iiieasurus  adopt- 
ed to  enforce  the  ordinunec,  of  course  received  tlieniost  deci- 
aive  chaructci^     We  were  not  children,  to  act  hy  halves. 
Yet  for  acting  thus  efliciently  tiiu  State  h  demiunceil,  and 
tliis  bill  reported,  to  overrule,  by  military  force,  the  civil  tri- 
bunals and  civil  process  of  the  State  !     Sir,  I  consider  this 
hill,  and  the  arguments  wliith  have  Wen  urginl  on  this  Hoor 
in  its  support,  aa  the  most   truimphttnt   acknowledgment 
that  nullification  is  ]ieaeoful  iUid  efUeitrnt,  and  so  decjdy  in- 
trenched iu  the  princiides  of  uur  system,  that  it  cannut  Ije 
assailed  but  by  jirustratiug  the  oonstitutiun,  and  substituting 
the  supremacy  of  niiUtiiry  force,  in  lieu  of  the  euprcniacy  of 
the  laws.     In  fact,  tlie  advocates  of  this  bill  refute  their  owu 
iU^i^umL'ut.     They  tell  us  that  the  onliuauee  is  miwostitu- 
tiunal  ;  that  it  iufructs  the  coustitutiuu  of  South  Carolina, 
although,  to  me,  the  objection  apjieare  absurd,  as  it  was 
adupteil  by  the  very  autliority  which  adopted  the  constitn- 
tion  itself.     They  also  tell  us  that  the  Supremo  Court  is  tho 
ap]H.iiiiited  urljiter  of  all  conlmversiei*  Wtwocn  a  State  and 
tlie  General  Govcrnnieut.     Why,  then,  do  they  not  leave 
this  coutroversy  to  that  tribunal  P    Why  do  they  not  confide 
t»thcm  the  abrogation  of  the  oivlinance,  and  the  lawa  made 
in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  assertion  of  tliat  snpremaey  whicli 
they  claim  for  the  laws  of  Congress  ?     The  State  stands 
pledged  to  resist  no  process  of  the  court.    Why,  then,  confer 
on  the  President  tho  extensive  and  unlimited  powers  provided 
in  this  bill  ?     Why  authorize  him  to  use  military'  force  to 
arrest  the  civil  process  of  the  State  ?     But  one  answer  con 
ho.  giren :  That,  in  a  contest  between  the  State  and  the  Gen- 
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eml  Govonimcut,  If  the  resistance  he  linuteil  on  both  steles 
to  tht'  civil  process,  tho  State,  by  its  inherent  suvereignty, 
stniuliiig  U|K5ii  its  it.'8er%'p<l  powers,  will  |in:ivo  lix)  jMiwtfdnl  in 
siicli  a  L-mntrcvcrHy,  and  must  triuiuph  over  tho  Fcilenil  Gov- 
eramcnt,  ^UKtiiined  by  its  ddcgntetl  iind  liniiicd  authority  ; 
HOil  in  tliis  answer  we  have  an  ucknowlodfimcut  of  the  trutli 
of  th'we  prt-'ut  ])rinrij»K'H  lur  wliicli  the  StJite  bus  so  finuly 
ami  nfibly  contendi-d. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  the  great  question  is  now 
|»rvscnled.  Has  Ci>uiin-sK  thi-  riglit  to  pass  this  hill  ?  which 
I  will  next  jii-ncowl  to  cmisidor.  The  decision  of  tiiis  qiicti- 
(ion  invoWes  an  inquiry  into  tho  provisions  of  tho  bill. 
\Muit  are  thev  ?  It  puts  ftt  the  disposnl  (if  the  Prt-sident 
the  aniiy  and  navy,  and  the  uutirc  miUtin  of  the  country  ;  il 
emtblcs  hiui,  at  his  pleasure,  to  subject  every  man  in  the 
United  States,  not  exempt  from  militia  duty,  to  martial  law  ; 
to  call  him  from  his  ortliuary  occupation  to  the  field,  and  un- 
iler  the  ]>enalty  of  tine  ancl  imprisoniucnt,  indicted  by  a 
court  martial,  to  inibnio  his  hand  in  his  brother's  blood. 
There  is  no  hinitalion  on  the  power  of  the  sword  ; — and  that 
over  the  purse  \h  equally  without  restmint  ;  for  amung  tho 
extmordinary  fentures  of  (he  hill,  it  contains  no  appropria- 
tioiij  wliich^  under  existing  eircninsrnnccp,  is  tantamniint  to 
an  unlimitwl  njipniprintion.  The  President  nmy,  umler  its 
authority,  iuciu"  any  ex|)eudilure,  and  pledge  the  national 
thith  to  meet  it.  He  may  create  a  new  national  debt,  at  tho 
very  moment  of  the  termination  of  the  fonner — a  debt  of 
millions,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pn>ccwl8  nf  the  labor  of  that 
section  of  the  country  wh*»se  dcaivst  constitiitional  rights 
this  bill  prostrates  !  Thus  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle, that  the  very  section  of  the  country  whicli  is  urging 
this  measure,  and  carrying  the  sword  of  devastation  agmnst 
us,  is,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  a  new  debt,  to  Iw  jiald 
by  thoKT  wlioao  right^i  are  violated  ;  wliilo  those  who  violate 
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them  are  to  rccoive  the  U'ncfits,  in  the  &hA|)e  of  iMiinties  and 

expeuditm-es. 

Aud  for  wliut  puri)o«e  i»  the  uitlitJuLcd  control  of  th« 
purse  and  of  tho  swurd  tliiis  iJnced  at  tbi;  disimsitiun  of  the 
Executive  ?  To  iimkc  war  against  one  of  the  five  and  sov- 
ereign loembcra  of  this  confcderatinn,  which  the  bill  proposes 
tu  deal  with,  nut  m  u  mate,  but  us  a  cuUcctiuu  uf  banditti  oc 
outlaws.  Thus  exhibiting  the  impious  spectacle  of  this  Gov- 
crniucut,  the  creature  of  the  States,  making  war  against  the 
|)ower  to  which  it  ewes  its  existence. 

The  bill  viohites  the  constitution,  plainly  and  paliialily, 
in  many  of  ita  provision**,  by  authorizing  th<t  President  at 
his  plea«ure,  to  jilace  the  diflferent  ports  uf  this  Union  on  an 
uueqiial  footing,  contrary  to  that  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  doelnitw  that  no  preference  eliall  be  given  to  one 
port  ovtT  another.  It  also  violates  the  constitution  by  au- 
thorizing him,  at  his  discretion,  to  impose  cash  duties  on  one 
port,  while  credit  is  allowed  in  others ;  by  eaabliug  the  Pres- 
ident to  regulate  commerce,  a  ]>owcr  vested  in  Congresa 
alone  ;  and  by  drawing  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I'nited 
States  Courts,  powers  never  intended  to  be  conferred  on  thcni. 
Aa  great  as  these  objections  are,  they  become  insigiuticunt  in 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  which,  by  u  siuglo  blow — by  tivatiug 
the  States  as  a  mere  lawlcoM  miiHii  of  iudtvidiuils — proHtrates 
all  th«  barriers  of  the  constitution.  I  will  paw  over  the  mi- 
nor considerations,  and  proceed  directly  to  1  he  great  point. 
This  bill  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  sovereignty 
of  this  country  belongs  to  the  American  people,  as  forming 
one  great  community,  and  regards  the  States  as  mere  frac- 
tious or  comitiefl,  and  not  as  integral  parts  of  the  Union  ; 
having  no  more  right  to  resist  tho  encroachments  of  the  Gor- 
emmcnt  than  a  county  has  to  resist  tho  authority  of  a  State  ; 
and  treating  such  rcsiHtancc  as  the  lawless  acts  of  ro  many 
individuals,  without  possessing  eovKreignty  or  pulitical  righta. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  bill  declares  war  agJiiust  South  Car- 
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olina.  No.  It  decreea  a  maflfuioro  of  hor  citizorirt  !  War 
has  something  ennobling  abrmt  H^  and,  nilh  all  its  horrors, 
lirinp)  into  acliun  the  hight^st  qnalttieR,  intflloctUiil  ami 
fjioml.  It  wftB,  perhaits,  ni  the  order  tif  PniTidiMK.'e  that  it 
should  be  permitted  for  that  very  jmrpifsc,  But  tins  bill  de- 
clares no  war,  except,  indeed,  it  be  that  which  savapes  wapo 
— a  war,  not  i^ainst  the  community,  hut  thii  eitizens  of 
whom  tliat  community  is  compc»sed.  But  1  regard  it  a» 
worse  than  savage  warfare — a«  an  attempt  to  take  away  hfo 
under  the  color  of  law,  without  the  trial  by  jury,  or  any  other 
8afe;^ani  whidi  the  constitution  has  thrown  around  tlio  life 
of  the  citizen  !  It  authorizes  the  President,  or  oven  his  de- 
puties, when  they  may  «up|Ki«e  the  low  to  bo  violated,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  court  or  jiirj",  to  kill  without  mercy 
or  discrimination  1 

It  has  bt*n  said  by  the  senator  fnjrn  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gnmdy)  to  be  a  measure  of  jieacc  I  Yes,  such  pence  as  the 
wolf  gives  to  the  Iamb — the  kite  to  the  dove  1  8uch  peace 
aa  Kiis^^ia  rivcs  to  Poland,  or  death  to  its  victim  !  A  peace, 
by  extio^ishitif;  the  jioliticn.1  oxi«tence  of  tho  8tAte,  by  aw- 
inj;  her  into  an  abandnnment  of  the  exercise  of  every  power 
which  constitutes  her  a  sovereign  community.  It  is  to  South 
Carolina  a  question  of  Bolf-prx'scrvution  ;  and  I  proclaim  it, 
that,  sbotdd  this  bill  pass,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  en- 
force it,  it  will  be  resisted,  at  every  hazard— even  that  of 
death  itMolf,  Death  is  not  tho  greatest  calnraity  :  tht.'re  ai-o 
othenj  slill  mere  teirrille  to  tlie  free  and  brave,  aud  among 
them  may  he  placed  the  loss  of  liberty  and  honor.  There  aro 
thotisands  of  her  brave  sons  who,  if  need  he,  arc  prepared 
cheerfully  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  State,  and 
the  great  iirJuciples  of  coohtitutional  lilicrty  for  which  «hc  ia 
contending,  (iod  forbid  that  tliis  should  Iwcome  necessary  I 
Tt  m^ver  can  1r»,  unless  this  Goveniment  is  resolved  to  bring 
the  question  to  extremity,  when  her  gallant  sons  will  stJuul 
prepared  to  perform  the  last  duty — to  die  nobly. 
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I  go  OD  the  grouod  that  tlua  const  it  iit  ion  vrtss  made  bv 
the  Slates  ;  iIihI  it  is  a  fwU'ral  uuiou  of  the  States,  in  wUwh 
the  scTenU  Siutcs  still  ix'tuiutheirsoverciguly.  If  these  views 
be  correct,  I  Iiavo  not  clmractcrizcd  the  bill  too  strongly ; 
and  the  quL-stion  in,  whether  ther  be  or  bo  not.  1  will 
jiot  enter  into  the  discuRsion  of  this  question  now.  I  will 
i-CBt  it,  for  the  present,  on  what  I  have  said  on  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  reaohitions  now  on  the  table,  under  a  hope 
that  aiiofliiT  opportunity  will  V*  afforded  for  mope  ample  dis- 
cussion. I  will,  for  llio  present,  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  views  which  I  p;e- 
Bcntcd  when  1  iotrodueed  them.  The  authority  of  Luther 
Martin  1ms  been  adduced  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  to 
piuve  that  the  citizens  of  a  State,  acting  under  the  autlwr- 
ity  of  a  State,  are  liable  to  be  punished  as  traitors  by  this 
government.  Kminent  as  Mr.  Alartin  was  as  a  lawyer,  and 
hiRh  as  his  authority  may  be  considered  on  a  legal  point, 
I  (auiuot  accept  it  in  determining  the  point  at  issue.  The 
attitude  which  he  occupied,  if  talion  into  view,  would  lo«sen, 
if  not  destroy,  the  weight  of  his  authority.  He  had  bt'wi 
violently  opposed  in  convention  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
very  letter  from  wldeh  the  Seuator  has  quoted  wns  intendeil 
to  dissuade  Marjlaiid  from  its  adoption.  With  this  Wew,  it 
wag  to  be  expected  that  everj-  consideration  calculated  to  ef- 
fect that  object  should  be  uig»?d  ;  that  real  objections  should 
be  exaj*fiemteil  ;  and  that  those  havinp;  no  ibmidation,  ex- 
cept mere  plau.'itble  deductions,  should  K*  presented.  It  is 
to  this  spirit  titat  I  attribute  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Martin  in 
reference  1o  the  point  under  consiileratton.  But  if  his  au- 
thority be  good  on  one  point,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
equally  so  on  another.  If  bis  opinion  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  a  citizen  of  a  State  may  be  punished  as  a  traitor  when 
acting  under  allejpauce  to  tiie  Stiite,  it  is  also  sufficient  to 
show  thai  no  authority  was  iutcuded  to  be  pven  in  the  cou- 
utitutiou  for  the  protection  of  manufactures  by  the  General 
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Government,  and  timt  the  provision  in  the  coniititntion  per- 
mitting a  State  to  lay  an  iin[]o«t  duty,  witli  Iho  consent  of 
Cnugress,  whk  inUmdcil  to  na«?rve  the  right  nf  protection  to 
the  Statra  thcmst'lves,  and  thnt  oavh  Stnto  should  jirotect  it« 
own  industry.  Aseuiuing  his  opinion  to  Iw  of  equal  author- 
ity on  both  ]H)intK,  how  cuibarraiuiing  would  \if  the  ultitnde 
in  whicli  it  wouKl  place  the  jjcnntor  from  Delaware,  anil  thriw 
with  whom  be  is  actiug^that  of  using  the  sword  and  bayo- 
net to  enlbrce  the  execution  of  an  unconstitutit-iml  act  of 
CungresH.  I  must  exprt-Ni  my  Enrjirise  that  the  Hljghteitt  au- 
thority in  favor  uf  ^HJicpr  should  be  received  as  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  while  tliat  which  is,  nt  Iea«t,  equally 
strong  in  favor  of  right  and  ?i&er(y,  is  wholly  overlooked  or 
rejected. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  I  may  say  that 
neither  the  Senator  fitmi  Delaware  (Mr.  Claj-ton),  nor  any 
other  who  bos  spfikeu  on  the  same  side,  has  directly  and 
fiiirly  met  the  great  question  at  issue :  Is  this  a  federal 
union  ?  a  imion  of  States,  as  distinct  frou)  tlmt  of  indivi- 
duals ?  Is  the  sovereignty  in  the  several  States,  or  in  the 
American  people  in  the  ^tgregate  ?  The  very  language 
whieh  we  are  compelled  to  use  when  sjieakiiig  of  our  poli- 
tical institutions,  afl'oixU  proof  conulusive  as  to  its  real  cha- 
racter. Tlie  tenns  union,  fedenil,  united,  n\l  i?i»i>ly  a 
combination  of  sovereignties,  a  confedoratiuu  of  State*.  They 
are  never  applied  to  an  assoeiation  of  indivirlualfi.  Who 
ever  lieard  of  the  Unitwl  State  of  New- York,  of  Abu<»ichu- 
setta,  or  of  Vii^inia  ?  Who  ever  heard  the  term  federal  or 
uniun  npplii'd  to  the  nggregatinu  of  imjtvidnals  into  one 
counuuuity  ?  Nor  is  the  other  point  less  clear — that  the 
sovereignty  is  in  the  several  States,  and  that  our  system  is 
u  uniou  of  twenty-four  sovcreiga  powers,  under  a  coustitu- 
tional  compact,  and  not  of  a  divided  sovciviguty  lietween 
the  States  severtdly  and  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  I  maintain  that  sovereignty  is  in  itii 
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nature  indivisible.  It  h  tho  Miprcme  jtowcr  in  a  State,  and 
wo  might  jiist  orf  wL'll  t>iwiik  of  lnJf  ti  sqimre,  or  half  of 
H  trittnglu,  Hs  uf  Imlf  a  sovereijeuty.  It  is  iv  gross  error  to 
confound  tlus  ererdse  of  sowereij^i  powere  with  sovereignty 
it&elf,  or  the  deieijatioii  of  eucL  powers  with  tlie  surrender  of 
tlLCui.  A  sovereign  nmy  delegate  his  powers  to  be  cxcrcisal 
by  (Hi  many  lij^cuts  tie  ho  may  think  jiroper,  nnder  such  con- 
ditions and  with  mich  limitations  as  he  may  impose  ;  but  to 
Bi^rronder  any  ]>oi1;ion  of  IjIb  Kovereignty  to  another  is  to 
anniiiilalc  thewholu.  Tho  Senator  from  Di'lnwarc  (Mr.  Clay- 
ton) calls  this  metaplivRioal  rea>tonin}^,  which  ho  says  he 
caimot  comprehend.  If  by  metaphviiica  he  means  that 
NchuhiHtic  refinement  wliiell  mukeK  distiuctiuDH  nil  bout  dif- 
ference, no  one  can  hold  it  in  more  utter  contempt  than  I 
do  ;  but  if,  on  the  contmry,  ho  moans  the  power  of  analysis 
nod  combination — that  jwjwer  which  reduces  tlie  most  com- 
jilcx  idea  into  its  elements,  wliieh  tmccs  cmuscs  to  their  first 
principle,  and,  by  the  power  of  generalization  and  com- 
bination, unites  thowliolein  one  harmonions  system — then,  «» 
far  from  deserving  contempt,  it  is  thu  higliest  attribute  of 
tho  human  mind.  It  ib  the  power  wliich  raises  man  above 
the  brute — which  distinguishes  his  faculties  from  niero  saga- 
city, whii;h  lie  holds  in  common  willi  inferior  antmalg,  It 
is  this  power  wliich  has  raised  the  astronomer  from  being  a 
mere  gazer  at  tlie  stars  to  the  high  intellectual  eminence  of 
a  Newtou  ur  a  Laplace,  and  astronomy  itself  fixiui  a  mere 
observation  of  insulated  facts  into  that  noble  science  which 
displays  to  oiu-  admiratiua  the  system  of  the  universe. 
And  shall  this  high  power  of  tho  mind,  which  has  etlVcted 
such  woiidei-s  wJien  directed  to  tho  laws  which  control  the 
material  worhl,  be  lor  ever  prohibited,  under  a  seuscloss  cry 
of  metaphysics,  from  being  applied  to  the  liigh  purjwse  of 
political  science  and  legitJution  ?  I  hold  them  to  be  biibject 
to  laws  as  fixed  as  matter  itself,  and  to  be  as  fit  a  subject 
for  tho  application  of  the  highest  intellectual  power.    Denun- 
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ciation  may,  indeed,  fuU  upon  the  iilnlosophicftl  inquirer 
into  these  firet  priuciples,  as  it  did  upon  CraUleo  ami  Bacon 
when  they  first  nnloldcd  the  great  diacovprit-s  whit-h  luive 
imuiurtalizeii  their  names  ;  but  t-he  lime  will  conui  when 
truth  will  iirevail  in  Bpito  of  prejudice  and  dtiuunciatiou,  and 
when  politico  and  legislation  will  be  considered  as  much  a 
science  a«  aHtronomy  ami  chemistr)'. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  iindcmtood 
the  Senator  irom  Virginia  (Mr.  Rivfs)  to  Biiy  that  gove- 
reignty  wus  divided,  and  that  a  portion  remained  with  the 
.States  severally,  imd  that  the  residue  waa  ve*tcd  iu  the 
Union.  By  Union.  I  supjiosc  the  Senator  meant  the  Uuitetl 
States.  If  such  be  liis  m<>aning — if  lie  intended  to  aitina 
tluit  the  sovereignty  was  in  thw  twenty-four  States,  iu  what- 
erer  light  he  may  view  them,  our  opinions  will  not  disagree  ; 
but  occunling  to  my  conception,  the  whole  sovereignty  is  in 
the  several  States,  wliile  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  is 
divided — a  part  being  eserciBcd  under  compact,  through  this 
General  Goveruuieut,  and  the  residue  through  the  separate 
State  Governments.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rives)  means  to  assert  that  the  twenty-four  States  form  but 
one  community,  with  a  single  sovereign  power  as  to  the 
ohjeetti  of  the  Union,  it  will  l«  hut  the  reWvnl  of  the  old 
question,  of  whether  the  Union  is  a  union  Vietwcen  States, 
as  distinct  communities,  or  a  mere  aggregate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a  moss  of  indi%'idunls  ;  and  in  thi«  light  his 
opinions  would  lead  directly  to  consolidatiou. 

But  t^  return  to  the  bill.  It  is  saiil  that  the  bill  ought 
to  pass,  because  the  law  must  lie  enforced.  The  law  must 
be  enforced  I  The  imperial  edict  must  bo  c^ocuted  !  It  is 
under  such  sopliistiy,  couched  in  general  ttnus,  without 
limking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever  exist  in  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  power,  that  the  most  emet  and  doK[iotic 
nets  e^'er  have  been  covered.  It  was  such  sophistry  as  tlus 
that  cast  Daniel  into  tho  lion's  den,  and  the  three  Innocent* 
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into  the  fiory  lijrnaoe.  Under  the  some  Rophislrv  the  blnody 
edicis  of  Nero  anti  Caligula  were  executed.  The  law  nrnsi 
hu  eiiforced.  Yes,  tho  act  imjiosing  the  '*  tea-tax  mitst  bo 
execnted."  This  was  the  very  argument  which  impelled 
Lord  North  aud  his  luIiitimHtration  to  that  nmd  ciireer  which 
for  ever  separated  us  from  the  British  crowu.  Under  a 
similar  sopliistry,  "  that  religion  must  be  protected,"  how 
many  magsacrcs  have  been  peqiotratod  ?  and  how  many 
]iiai1._vrs  ha%'c  been  lied  to  the  8tako  ?  What  t  acting  on 
this  vaguo  abstraction,  are  yon  preparcil  to  eiiforoe  a  law 
without  considering  whether  it  bo  juftt  or  unjust,  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional  ?  Will  you  collect  money  when 
it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  wuntt?d  ?  He  who  cams 
the  money,  who  digs  it  from  the  earth  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  has  a  just  title  to  it  against  the  universe.  No  one  lias 
H  right  to  tiineh  it  without  his  consent  exi^ejit  his  govem- 
iiietit,  and  this  only  to  tho  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants; 
to  take  more  is  nibhery,  and  you  propose  by  (bis  bill  to 
enfyrce  njbbcry  by  niunler.  Yes  :  tf»  this  result  you  must 
come,  by  this  niiscrablo  sophistry,  this  vague  uljstmction  of 
enforcing  the  law,  without  a  regard  to  (he  fact  whether  the 
Uw  1)0  juitt  or  uitjust,  constitutional  or  imconstitutional. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  are  told  that  the  Union  must  be 
preserx'ed,  ^\-ithout  reganl  to  the  means.  Add  how  is  it  jiro- 
poscd  to  presene  the  Union  ?  By  force  I  Does  any  man 
in  ids  smisea  believe  that  this  beautiful  stnicturt — this  har- 
luoaiuus  iiggrtigatc  of  Hintcs,  produced  by  the  joint  consent 
of  all — can  ho  prcser\'ed  by  force  ?  Its  very  introduction 
will  be  certaui  desti-uc-titia  to  this  Federal  Union.  No,  no. 
You  cuutiut  keep  the  States  uiuted  in  their  coaetitutional 
and  federul  bonds  by  foree.  Force  may,  indeed,  hold  tho 
parts  together,  but  such  union  would  be  the  bond  between 
master  and  slave — u  union  of  exaction  on  one  side  and  of 
unqualified  obedience  on  the  otlier.  That  obedience  which, 
we  are  told  by  the  Senator  from  reimsylvunia  (3Ir.  Wilkinsj, 
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is  the  Union  1  Yes^  exaction  on  the  siile  of  thu  imister  ; 
for  thia  very  bill  is  intendt'tl  tu  ci>II^.'ct  what  cmi  be  do  longer 
calleii  taxes — tho  vulunttirj'  cotitrMmtwu  of  ii  frve  people — 
liut  tribute — tribute  to  be  coUi-ctcd  uiidtT  tha  uiuutliB  uf  the 
caimoQ  1  Your  custom-houso  in  QJreaily  traasferred  to  a 
sarrison,  and  tlmt  gurrisoii  with  its  batteries  tiimcd.  not 
Hgaiiist  thu  enemy  vi'  your  country,  but  on  subjects  (I  wiU 
uot  say  citizens),  oh  whom  you  proposo  to  levy  contributions. 
HoH  reiison  fled  from  our  border*  ?  Have  we  ceaacd  to 
reHect  ?  It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  the  Union  can  be 
l»rc«erv-ed  by  force.  1  tell  yon  jrlaiuly,  that  tlio  bill,  should 
it  jMiKS,  caniiot  lie  eiifonxx].  It  will  prove  only  a  blot  npou 
your  statute- h(H)k,  a  reprooch  to  the  year,  and  n  diagmcu  to 
thi>  Ajuericau  Senate.  I  rejieat,  it  will  not  be  executed  ;  it 
will  rouse  the  donuuut  sjjirit  of  the  people,  and  ujten  their  eyes 
to  the  approach  of  despotism.  The  couutrj*  lm«  sunk  intu 
ararice  and  political  cori-uptioa,  from  *^hich  nothing  cau 
arouse  it  but  some  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
of  folly  and  madnesB,  such  as  that  now  under  consideration. 

Dit^ise  it  as  you  muy,  the  controversy  is  one  botween 
jiower  and  liberty  ;  and  1  tell  the  gentlemen  who  are  oppose*! 
to  iuc,  iliat,  as  strong  as  may  be  the  love  of  power  on  their 
side,  the  love  of  liberty  is  still  stronger  ^n  ours.  History 
fiUTiisheij  many  instances  of  similar  struggles,  whore  the  love 
of  liberty  has  prevailed  againet  power  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, and  among  thfiii  few  more  striking  than  that  of  our 
own  Revolution  ;  where,  as  strong  as  was  the  ])arent  country, 
A&d  feeble  as  were  the  colonies,  yet,  under  the  impnlae  of 
liberty,  and  Ihe  blessing  of  Gml,  they  gloriously  triumpbi-d 
in  the  contest.  There  an;,  indeed,  numy  and  striking  autilu- 
gi«i  between  that  and  the  present  controversy.  They  both 
origiuatcd  Kubstwutiiilly  iti  the  same  cause — with  this  dif- 
ference—in the  present  case,  the  power  of  taxation  Ls  cou- 
vetlwl  into  that  of  n'gulating  industry  ;  in  the  other,  the 
iu»««r  of  regulating  industryj  bv  l!ie  regulation  of  commerce, 
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wan  attempted  to  be  convortocl  into  the  power  of  taxation. 
Were  T  to  traco  flu:;  analoffv  fiirtlior,  we  should  find  that  ihe 
perversion  of  tlic  tttxiiij;  yjower,  iu  the  one  «»w,  lias  given 
precisely  the  same  control  to  the  Korthem  section  over  the 
industry  of  ths  Southern  section  of  the  Union,  which  the 
power  to  regulate  coinraorce  f^ve  to  Great  Britain  over  the 
industni*  of  the  colonies  in  the  other  ;  ami  that  the  Tory 
nrticles  in  which  the  colonieD  were  permitted  to  have  a  free 
tmdc,  and  thoBO  in  whidi  the  iiiothor-conntry  liml  a  moiiop- 
oly,  are  ultiuist  identically  th«  Haino  as  tlioso  in  which  the 
Southern  StAtea  are  permitted  to  have  a  free  trade  by  the 
net  of  1832,  and  in  whicli  the  Norlhem  States  have,  by  the 
aaiue  act,  secured  a  niouopuly.  The  only  diflercnco  in  in  the 
mennB.  In  the  former,  tlie  colonioa  were  jienuittc*!  to  have 
a  free  trade  with  all  countries  south  of  Capo  FiuiBterre,  a 
cape  in  the  nortliom  i»art  of  S)>ain  ;  while  north  of  that, 
the  tmde  «if  the  cotonies  was  prohibited,  except  through  the 
mother-country,  by  means  of  her  commercial  rcgiilutions. 
If  we  comjMire  the  pnxliicts  of  the  country  nortli  and  Kouth 
of  Cape  Fuiisturre,  we  shaU  tiud  them  nhnoBt  identical  with 
the  list  of  the  protected  and  uupnitected  arttclejt  cunt-ained 
in  the  act  of  Inst  year.  Nor  dot*s  the  analogy  terminate 
here.  The  very  arxumeuts  reiwrtcd  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Kcvolulion,  and  the  mcasuroi  adopinl, 
and  the  motiveti  assigned  to  bring  on  that  contest  (to  enforce 
the  law),  arc  almost  identically  the  same. 

But  to  return  from  this  digret^ion  to  the  consideration 
of  the  hill.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  npon 
other  points,  tlipro  is  one  on  whitrh  J  should  sup|>080  there 
can  be  none :  that  this  bill  rests  on  jirinciples  whicli,  if  car- 
ried out,  will  ride  over  State  sovereignties,  and  that  it  will 
Iw  idle  fivr  any  of  its  advocates  hereafter  to  talk  of  State 
rights.  The  Senator  from  Virginiii  (Mr,  Rives)  siiys  that 
he  is  the  advocate  of  Stale  rights ;  but  be  must  permit  me 
to  tell  hira  that,  althouL^L  ne  jaay  diifct  in  premises  from 
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tlic  other  gentlcmOD  with  whom  be  Act«  on  this  occa»uu,  )ret, 
iu  mipjRirting  this  bill,  hu  i>ljl)temttiB  every  vestige  of  (Uii- 
tiiuitJun  helwufii  liiin  bthI  ihum,  SHviiij^  only  thH(,  prufi'SBiug 
the  jiHiicipk-»  of  'DS,  his  uxu]iij>lc  will  hv  mom  [lyniit-ious 
tUaa  tlutt  of  the  miiBt  opcu  and  bitter  oppoucut^  of  the  rightH 
.of  the  States.  I  will  iibio  add,  what  1  niu  comtK-llcJ  to  say, 
that  I  mxwt  consider  him  (Mr.  liivcs)  as  Iubs  consistcat  than 
our  old  opponents,  whose  conclusions  were  fairly  drawn  from 
their  preiuisos,  while  his  piumist's  ou^ht  to  Imve  lot!  him  to 
ojijxKiito  conclusioDM.  The  ^fnlk-mau  Ims  tolil  iia  llmt  the 
new-fiinglud  doctritifs,  a»  he  ehuiistrii  to  t-aU  iheni,  hu^-e 
biijught  State  righU  iuto  iliBrepule.  I  muat  IvU  liini,  iu 
reply,  that  what  lie  calln  now-fangled  ait;  but  the  diKrtrincs 
of  'DS  ;  aud  that  it  i&  he  (Mr.  Rives),  aiid  others  with  him, 
who,  professing  these  doctrines,  have  degradcnl  them  by  ex- 
plaining away  their  meaniog  and  cfHcary.  H«  (Mr.  R.)  has 
disclaiuieil,  in  behalf  of  Virginia,  the  authorship  nf  nuUifi- 
calioD.  I  will  not  dispute  that  point.  If  Virginia  chooses 
to  throw  away  one  of  her  brtghtt'st  umanients,  she  must  not 
hereafter  comj'hiiu  that  it  iias  becnme  the  proptrty  of 
another.  But  while  I  have,  ils  a  rt'j)rcscntative  nf  Carxiliua, 
no  tight  to  complain  of  the  disut'owal  of  the  Senator  from. 
Virginia,  I  must  believe  that  he  (Mr.  R.)  has  done  his  native 
btate  great  iajusticc  by  declaring  un  this  tiuor,  that  when 
^e  gravely  resolved,  la  '1)8,  that  "  in  cases  of  dtdih^rate  and 
dangerous  infractions  of  the  coiistitutioii,  the  States,  us  par- 
lies to  the  compact,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bouu<l, 
lo  incerpofio  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  maiu- 
Laiii  within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties,  apiiertainiug  to  tliem,"  j^he  meant  iiw  mure  than  to 
proclaim  the  ri{»ht  to  i>rotf»t  and  to  remonstrate.  To  suj*- 
pose  that,  iu  putting  forth  so  solemn  a  declaration,  which 
she  afterwords  sustained  liy  so  able  and  elabomto  an  iirgu- 
tufut,  (ihe  meant  no  more  than  to  assert  wliat  u«j  ouv  had 
ever  denied,  would  bo  to  suppose  that  the  State  had  been 
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piilty  nf  the  most  egregious  trifling  that  ever  was  oxliibitwl 
on  fii)  solemn  nn  occasiuii. 

In  rencmiig  the  grouud  uver  wliicli  I  have  passed,  it 
w\]\  (w  appiiix-nt  thiit  thequcstion  in  coiitroverey  involves 
that  must  (U^'ply  iiniwrtant  of  all  political  quoations,  whether 
ours  is  a  fwleral  or  ti  coiisulitlateil  government  ; — a  question, 
on  the  decision  of  wliiuh  depend,  as  I  solemnly  bcHeve,  the 
liberty  of  tho  people,  their  happiness,  and  the  place  which 
wc  are  destined  to  h-ild  in  the  moral  and  intellectnal  iwale 
iif  imtiims.  Never  was  tliere  a  rontnivei-sy  in  which  more 
important  consequences  wore  involved ;  not  excepting  that 
lierween  Persia  and  Greece,  decided  hy  *he  hatlles  of  Mara- 
Thon,  Platen,  and  Salamis — which  gave  iwcendeucy  to  the 
genius  of  Em-oi«  over  that  of  Asia — and  which,  in  its  cou- 
seqiienees,  has  continued  to  affect  the  destiny  of  eo  larga  n 
portion  of  the  world  even  to  this  day.  There  are  often  close 
auuh)iiies  between  events  nppiiix'ntly  very  remote,  which  are 
strikinfrly  iUustmted  in  this  case.  In  the  great  contest  be- 
tween (treece  and  Persia,  between  European  and  Asiatic 
polity  and  civilization,  the  very  qnestion  between  the  federal 
and  consolidated  form  of  government  wa«  involved.  The 
Asiatic  govenmients,  from  the  remotest  time,  with  some 
exceptions  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Meiliten-anean,  have 
been  bo-sed  on  the  principle  of  ciingolitlation,  which  considen 
the  wliole  community  a&  hut  a  unit,  and  consoUdatea  its  powers 
in  a  central  point.  The  opposite  principle  has  prevailed  in 
Europe — Greece,  throughout  all  her  states,  was  boned  on  a 
fr<leral  Hygtem.  All  were  united  in  one  common  but  loOBC  bond, 
and  the  j,'ovemments  of  the  several  States  partook,  for  tlio 
moat  part,  of  a  complex  organization,  which  distributed 
politlwil  power  among  difl'erent  members  of  the  commnnity. 
The  winie  principles  jircvmled  in  ancient  Italy  ;  and,  if  we 
turn  lo  the  Teutonic  mcc^  our  great  ancestors — the  race 
which  occupies  the  first  place  in  power,  civUixation,  and 
seiuuee,  and  which  posBesses  the  largest  and  the  fairest  part 


of  Europe — we  shall  find  that  Iheii;  governments  were  based 
on  federal  organization,  as  iiiw  been  clearly  illustrated  by  a 
recent  and  able  writer  on  the  British  Constitution  (Mr.  Pal- 
grave),  from  whoso  works  I  take  the  following;  extract : 

'*ln  lliiit  lununcr  tliu  first  cslabUahntviit  uf  tho  Teutonic  StatcH  n-n>i 
dTMted.  thty  wvn:  aASi-mUagca  of  Btrp\A,  cliu»s  <ui(i  tribes  ;  lh«j-  vreru 
oontcdcratiTd  hosts  and  annies,  led  on  by  princes,  magistrntfls,  nnd  chicf- 
!«ns ;  Mieh  of  whom  was  originally  indcpcnHont,  und  cuch  of  whom  lost 
•  purtiun  of  hiH  prKtiiic  iniK-{M.'niJcn(H!  in  proportion  sj>  he  and  Im  ccimpei-i-H 
U'c-jitDO  united  iindiT  Uic  Hupn'inacj-  of  a  Bovereign,  wtio  was  (■npcriiiductHi 
upon  the  state,  lint  as  a  military  cnniiniuxtur  and  aflcrn-arit  an  a  Viiig. 
Tct,  notwithstanding  thiit  pohliml  fxiniwrtion,  pack  mcm)x-r  of  the  statv 
continiiix)  to  rcUiin  n  fonfiidcrahlu  j>ortiion  of  the  rights  of  eovtreignty. 
Erprjr  ancient  Twitonic  tnonsrchy  innat  V  nonwdorod  an  a  (brteration  ;  it 
is  not  »  unit,  of  which  the  smaller  Iwlies  [lolitic  therein  conUunwl  ar*  the 
IVactioTUt,  but  they  aro  the  int«'g*rst,  and  Ihi:  Rtatc  is  thf  mnlliplu  wliirh 
remlte  Rom  tliem.  l>uk«loms  and  nMuitiea,  Ijiirghs  and  liaronicR,  towns 
and  townships,  and  Hhirvs.  form  the  kingdnm ;  all,  in  a  certain  dt-prw;. 
fltiangerit  to  each  olh^T,  and  wparato  in  jurisdiction,  tlioiigh  all  oliodieiit 
to  ttie  supreme  executive  authority.  Tliia  general  description,  though  not 
always  Htriclly  apjiiimhle  in  t^mm.  in  always  so  sulM-tatitially  ai»t  in 
efFeci  :  and  hen™  it  Jicronics  ncccii'sary  tn  rtLvar*!  th*;  lan^iago  which  has 
been  very  generally  ei[]pl«ye<3  in  trpating  on  the  Knglish  Constitution.  It 
liaH  bum  »ipposc<l  thnt  the  kingiloui  wua  rcdicced  into  a  lugular  ami 
gimdoKl  sabordination  of  goreromcnt.  and  that  the  rorious  Icf^iJ  districts 
of  whirh  it  U  eompoRed,  amse  fhmi  the  dirimonB  and  iBiihitiTi<<iQn»  of  the 
ODUOtry.  But  this  hypothesis,  which  tends  jn^atly  to  per|>lex  unr  history, 
cannot  be  sujiporlfd  by  farl ;  iind,  inhU-ail  of  viewing  lliu  constitutiwn  ilb  a 
wbole^  and  then  pri^xi-^Eiii^  to  itx  ]iart.s,  we  nnist  exiLmine  it  synthi;tically, 
and  aomme  that  the  supreme  nulliorities  of  the  stale  were  created  by  the 
oonoinitration  of  the  powers  originally  belongiug  to  ttic  members  uid  cor- 
porations of  which  it  is  ooiupocwd." 

[Ht're  Mr.  C.  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn.] 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Calhouu  said :  I  have  omittal  at 
the  |iropor  place*,  in  the  cour&e  of  my  obst-'nations  yesterday. 
two  or  three  points,  to  which  I  will  now  advert,  before  I  re- 
Bumc  the  discussion  where  I  left  off.  I  have  stated  that  tho 
ordinnnec  and  acta  of  South  Carolina  were  directed,  not 
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H^inat  iho  rereauo,  liut  aj^tniat  the  s>-stcm  of  protection. 
But  it  may  Le  asked,  if  such  waB  her  object,  how  happens  it 
that  she  Jias  declared  the  whole  Bygtem  void — revenue  na 
well  OS  protection,  without  discrimination  ?  It  is  this  ques- 
tion whioh  I  pro]K>8e  to  answer.  Her  justification  will  ho 
found  in  the  necessity  of  Iho  cnse ;  and  if  there  ]w  any 
blame,  it  cannot  attach  to  her.  The  two  arc  so  blended, 
throughout  the  whole,  as  to  make  the  entii-e  revenue  system 
subordinate  to  tho  protective,  eo  as  to  constitute  a  complete 
system  of  protection,  in  which  it  is  imiioasiblo  U>  discrimi- 
nate the  two  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  South 
Canilina,  at  k'ust,  ctJuKl  not  make  the  discrimination ;  and 
she  was  leilitced  to  the  ulteniativo  of  acqitiesciug  in  a  aystcm 
wliich  she  believed  to  bo  tmconstitutianal,  and  which  sho 
tt'lt  to  be  oppressive  and  ruinous,  *>r  t<i  wnsiiU'r  the  whulo 
as  one,  equally  contaminatctl  thriniy;h  all  its  putts,  by  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  protective  iwrtion,  and  as  such,  to 
be  resisted  by  the  act  of  the  State.  I  maintain  tliat  the 
State  has  a  right  to  regard  it  in  the  latter  character,  and  that, 
if  a  losR  of  revenue  follow,  the  fault  is  not  hers,  but  of  ihia 
GOT'ernmeut,  which  has  improperly  blended  together,  in  a 
inanuur  imt  to  be  sepanitoil  by  the  State,  two  syi^eiiis 
wholly  disbiuiilar.  If  the  sincerity  (jf  the  State  bo  iloubted  ; 
if  it  bo  8up|M)scd  tliat  her  action  is  against  revenue  as  well 
as  protection,  let  tho  two  be  scparatwl— let  so  much  of  the 
duties  as  are  intended  for  revenue  be  put  in  one  bill,  uud  the 
residue  iuteiulcd  for  protection  be  put  iu  another,  ami  I 
pledge  myself  that  the  ordinance  and  tho  acts  of  the  State 
will  cease  as  to  the  former,  and  be  directed  exclusively  against 
the  latter. 

I  also  stated,  in  the  couree  of  my  remarks  yesteixlay,  ami 
I  trust  that  I  have  conclusively  ehown,  that  the  act  of  ISIfi, 
with  the  exception  of  u  single  item,  to  wluch  I  have  nlludi^l, 
was,  in  roahty,  a  revenue  measure ;  ami  that  Carolina  and 
the  other  States,  in  supporting  it,  have  nut  incurred  the 


lilighteet  responability  in  rclntion  to  the  s)^tem  of  protection 
wliich  has  since  grown  up,  and  which  now  so  deeply  distracts 
the  country.  Sir,  I  am  willing,  as  one  of  the  i-eprenentalives 
of  Caruliim,  and  I  heliovo  t  speak  thi!  Ht^ntiiiit^nt  of  llie  Stale, 
to  take  that  act  as  the  hasis  of  a  iiermanent  adjustment  of  the 
tarifl',  eimply  reducing  the  diitie**,  in  an  average  propiirliuii, 
un  all  the  items  to  the  rcveuuo  [H>iut.  I  make  that  olFer 
now  to  the  ftdvocatea  of  the  protcctivo  system  ;  but  I  mnst, 
in  candur,  inform  them  that  such  an  nc^ustmcnt  ^voiild  di:i- 
Irilmte  the  revenue  lx?tween  the  protected  and  unpmtocteil 
articles  raore  favorably  to  the  State,  and  to  the  Soiitli,  and 
less  to  the  manufacturing  interent,  than  an  average  wnlforra 
ml  vahirt/iy  and,  accordingly,  more  so  than  that  now  pmpopod 
by  Carolina  through  her  L'onveutimi.  After  sui-li  iin  olfLT,  no 
man  who  values  liis  candor  will  dare  accu^  the  Stale,  or 
thtwo  who  have  represented  her  here,  with  inconsistency  in 
re&rcnce  to  the  point  under  considemtlon. 

I  omitted,  hIm),  on  yesterday,  to  notice  a  remark  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bives),  that  the  only  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  tariff  grow  out  of  the  ordinanco  and  the 
arts  of  South  Carolina.  I  must  attribute  an  assertion,  so  in- 
confflftt4?nt  with  the  fuels,  to  an  ignorance  of  the  occunences 
of  the  last  f«!W  yoai-s  in  iffi-RMiw  1o  tlus  Bubject,  occasioned 
by  the  aW^nee  of  the  gentlvnian  from  llie  United  States,  to 
which  he  himself  has  alluded  in  his  remarks.  If  the  Senator 
will  take  (Hvins  to  inform  himself,  he  will  find  that  this  pro- 
Cu;tivi;  system  advaucud  with  a  continued  and  rapid  step,  in 
spite  of  petitions,  remonstntuces,  and  jirotests,  of  not  only 
Carolina,  but  also  of  Virginia  and  of  all  the  Southern  States, 
xtntil  182S,  when  Carolina,  for  the  first  time,  changed  the 
character  of  her  resistance,  hy  hnliHng  up  her  reserved  rights 
as  the  shield  of  her  defence  against  further  encroachment. 
This  attitudo  alone,  unaided  by  a  single  State,  arrested  the 
further  progress  of  the  system,  so  that  the  quostiou  from 
that  period  to  this,  on  the  part  of  the  mannfactnrers,  has 
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been,  not  how  to  acquire  more,  but  to  retain  that  which  they 
have  acquired.  I  will  inform  the  gentleman  that,  if  this  at- 
titude had  not  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  ques- 
tion would  not  now  be  how  duties  ought  to  be  repealed,  but 
a  question,  as  to  the  protected  articles,  between  prohibition 
on  one  side  and  the  duties  established  by  the  act  of  1828  on 
the  other.  But  a  single  remark  will  be  sufficient  in  reply  to, 
what  I  must  consider,  the  invidious  remark  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eives).  The  act  of  1832,  which  has  not 
yet  gone  into  operation,  and  which  was  passed  but  a  few 
months  since,  was  declared  by  the  supporters  of  the  system 
to  be  a.  permanent  adjustment,  aud  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  not  essentially  different  from  the  act 
itself,  was  in  like  manner  declared  to  be  intended  by  the  ad- 
ministration as.  a  permanent  arrangement.  What  has  oc- 
curred since,  except  this  ordinance,  and  these  abused  acts  of 
the  calumniated  State,  to  produce  this  mighty  revolution  in 
reference  to  this  odious  system  ?  Unless  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  can  assign  some  other  cause,  he  is  bound,  upon 
every  principle  of  fairness,  to  retract  tliis  imjust  aspersion 
upon  the  acts  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton),  as  well  as 
others,  has  relied  vdt^  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  object  to  the  ex- 
pression, nor  shall  I  detract  from  the  proud  and  elevated 
feelings  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  but  I  trust  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  raise  the  inquiry,  In  what  manner  are  we 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ?  \vithout  weakening  the  pa- 
triotic feehng  with  which,  I  trust,  it  will  ever  be  uttered. 
If  by  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  means  a  citizen  at 
large,  one  whcse  citizenship  extends  to  the  entire  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  country,  without  having  a  local  citi- 
zenship in  some  State  or  territory,  a  sort  of  citizen  of  the 
world,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  such  a  citizen  would  be  a 
perfect  nondescript ;  that  not  a  single  individual  of  this  de- 


wription  can  be  lonnd  in  the  entire  mass  of  our  popxiliition. 
XotwithRtanding  oil  the  pomp  and  display  of  cl«K|nence  on 
tho  occasion,  evfn'  citizen  is  a  citizen  of  some  Htntc  or  terri- 
tory, and,  as  (•ucli,  umlvr  an  expn?s«  proviston  of  tht-  consti- 
iiitiun,  m  entitlifl  to  nil  privil««;c8  nnd  innnunities  of  citizens 
in  the  Bcveml  States  :  iitid  it  is  in  tlils,  and  in  no  other  House, 
that  we  are  fitizens  of  the-  United  States.  The  Senator  fmui 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dallas),  indeed,  relies  ujwn  that  proWsiun 
in  tho  coDstitutioQ  which  gives  Cougresn  the  power  to  c*rtftb- 
Vah  an  uniform  rule  of  natundization  ;  and  the  operation  of 
the  rule  actimlty  established  under  this  authority,  tu  prove 
tliat  naturalized  citizens  are  citizens  at  lai^,  without  being 
citixens  of  any  of  the  States.  I  do  ni>t  deem  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  hiw  of  Congress  upon  this  subject,  or  to  reply  to 
the  argiinient  of  the  Senator,  though  I  cannot  doubt  that  ho 
(Mr.  D.)  has  taken  an  entirely  ernjueous  view  r)f  the  subject. 
It  ia  sufficient  that  tlio  |h>wit  i»f  Coiij^resH  extends  sirnjdy  to 
the  estabUshinent  of  a  uniform  rule  hy  which  foreigners  may 
)>e  naturalized  iu  the  xeveral  Slates  ur  tcrritoriee,  without  in- 
frini^'inj;.  in  uny  other  respwt,  in  n'feR'nre  to  naturalization, 
the  rights  of  the  States  as  they  existed  before  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution. 

Having  Rupjilied  the  omissions  of  yesterday,  I  now  re- 
sume the  subject  at  the  poitit  where  my  i-euiarka  then  tenni- 
uuted.  The  Senate  will  rcmemlier  that  1  stated,  at  their 
close,  that  the  great  question  at  issue  is,  whether  ours  ia  a 
fclenil  or  a  consolichited  system  ot'  gtu-emraent  ;  a  eyslcin  in 
which  the  ]Hirt«,  to  use  the  enijiliatic  language  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grare,  are  the  integerB,  and  the  whole  the  multiple,  or  in 
which  the  whole  is  an  unit  and  the  |>ftrts  the  fractious.  I 
stated,  thai  on  tho  decision  of  this  question,  1  >>elieved,  de- 
pended not  only  (he  liberty  ami  pi-ospcrity  of  this  coimtry, 
bttt  the  idaec  which  we  are  destined  to  hold  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  scale  of  nations.  I  utated,  also,  in  my  remarks  on 
this  point,  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  bctn-ccu  this 
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uud  the  groat  etmggle  between  Persia  auJ  Greece,  which 

woa  decided  hy  Uie  battles  of  Alarathon,  Platca,  and  Salniiiis, 
Hiid  which  iimnortiilij'.eil  the  names  of  Miltiades  and  Themis- 
tocles.  I  iUustnUwl  this  unahigy  by  showuig  (hat  contmliBm 
or  cousolidftlioiij  with  the  exception  of  a  iW  nations  along 
the  enstem  borders  of  tho  Medilf-'rnincanj  h(is  Itccn  iho  |wr- 
vadiiij;  priin;i|ile  ii»  the  Asiatic  governments,  while  the  fede- 
ral system,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  principle,  that  system 
vfhich  orj^anizes  a  comnmnity  in  reference  to  ita  parts,  luw 
prevailed  in  Kuropc. 

Amonf*  the  few  exceptions  in  the  Asiatic  nations,  the 
government  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ismel,  in  its  early  period, 
is  the  most  striking.  Their  government,  at  first,  was  a  men; 
conlcdcration  without  any  ceiitinl  power,  till  a  military  cluof- 
tain,  with  the  title  of  king,  wns  placed  at  its  head,  without, 
lioweverj  nierj^nj;  the  originid  orgBnization  of  tlie  twelve  dis- 
tinct triben.  TinB  wiw  the  coinineiiccment  of  that  central 
action  among  that  peculiar  |)eo|ilo  which,  in  three  genera- 
tions, terminated  in  a  pcmianeut  division  of  their  tribes.  It 
hi  hn\Mm\}\i3  even  fur  a  careless  resider  tu  peniee  the  liistorj- 
of  that  event  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  analogy 
in  the  causes  which  led  to  their  scpamtioD,  and  thi.>3e  whicli 
now  threaten  ua  with  a  similar  calamity.  With  the  estal»- 
lihhment  of  llie  central  j^wer  in  tlie  king  commeueed  a  syt*- 
tcm  of  taxation,  which,  under  Kin^  Solomon,  was  greatly 
increasedj  to  defray  the  expenses  of  rearing  the  teui]>Ie,  of 
enlarging  and  embellishing  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  central 
government,  and  (he  other  profuse  expenditures  of  bis  magnifi- 
cent rt?ign.  Increased  tftxation  was  followed  by  its  natural 
consequences — discontent  and  coniplniiit,  whJcIi,  before  hia 
death,  bt^n  to  excite  resistance,  On  the  succession  of  Ids 
sou,  Kehoboani,  the  tea  tribes,  hoadud  by  Jeroboam,  demand- 
ed a  reduction  of  the  iAxea  ;  the  tenqde  being  finislied,  mid 
the  embellishment  of  Jerusalem  completed,  and  the  money 
which  bad  been  raised  for  that  purpose  being  no  longer  re- 


qnired,  or,  in  otlicr  words,  tlie  debt  being  jmid,  they  de- 
manded a  reduction  of  the  duties — a  repeal  of  the  tariff. 
The  demand  was  token  under  consi<lemtion,  and  after  eoiisult- 
ing  the  old  men,  tho  counseilorB  of  '98,  who  advised  a  reduc- 
tion, he  then  took  the  ofiinion  of  the  yoiingftr  ijolilicians,  w}io 
liad  since  grown  np,  and  km-w  not  the  doptrines  nf  their 
fat  here  ;  ho  hearkened  unto  their  counRel,  and  iffusoil  la 
make  the  reduction,  and  the  scoesdou  of  the  ten  tribes  imde! 
JemWani  followwl.  T]\ii  trihes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
which  had  received  the  disbursements,  alone  remained  to  the 
Jjouse  of  David. 

But  to  retnni  to  the  point  immediately  under  considera- 
tion. I  know  that  it  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  a  lar^o 
majority  of  our  coimtry,  but  it  nmy  he  said  to  bo  tho  opinion 
of  the  age,  that  the  ver}-  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  government 
in  the  government  of  a  majnrity,  acting  though  «  reprcseutji- 
tive  Iwdy,  withnnt  check  or  limitiiti'in  on  its  power  ;  yet,  if 
we  may  test  this  thenry  by  experience  and  reason,  wo  shall 
find  that,  so  far  frain  being  perfect,  tho  necesBury  tewlency 
of  all  goremuieuts,  hased  upun  the  will  of  au  absolute  mii- 
jorily,  without  constitutional  check  or  limitntloR  of  power,  ta 
to  Giction,  corruption,  anarchy,  and  despotism  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  will  of  the  majority  be  expressed  directly 
through  an  assembly  of  the  people  themselves,  or  by  their 
representatives.  I  kno\v  tliat,  in  venturing  this  aiksertion,  I 
litter  what  18  unp<')pu]ar  both  within  and  witljr.iit  these  walls  ; 
bnt  where  tnith  and  liberty  ai-e  conremiKl,  sucli  ronftidera- 
tions  should  not  he  regartUHl.  I  will  place  the  decision  of 
this  point  on  the  fact  that  no  government  of  tho  kind,  among 
the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made,  lias  ever  endured 
fur  a  Biogle  generation,  but,  tm  the  contrary  has  invariably 
experienced  the  fate  which  I  have  assigned  to  it.  Let  a 
single  instance  be  pointed  out,  and  I  will  surrcoder  my 
upiuion.  But,  if  we  had  not  the  aid  of  ex]>erience  to  direct 
onr  judgment,  reason  itaelf  would  be  a  certain  guide.    The 
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view  which  considers  the  community  as  an  unit,  and  all  its 
parts  as  having  a  similar  interest,  is  radically  erroneous. 
However  small  the  community  may  be,  and  however  homo- 
geneous its  interests,  the  moment  that  government  is  put 
into  operation — as  soon  as  it  begins  to  collect  taxes  and  to 
make  appropriations,  the  different  portions  of  the  community 
must,  of  necessity,  bear  diflfcrent  and  opposing  relations  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  government.  There  must 
inevitably  spring  up  two  interests — a  direction  and  a  stock- 
holder interest — an  interest  profiting  by  the  action  of  the 
government,  and  interested  in  increasing  its  powers  and 
action  ;  and  another,  at  whose  expense  the  political  machine 
is  kept  in  motion.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  communi- 
cate-distinct  ideas  on  such  a  subject,  through  the  medium 
of  general  propositions,  without  particular  illustration  ;  and 
in  order  that  I  may  be  distinctly  understood,  though  at  the 
hazaixl  of  being  tedious,  I  will  illustrate  the  important  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  ventured  to  advance,  by  examples. . 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  small  community  of  five  persons, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and,  to  make  the  ex- 
ample strong,  let  ua  suppose  them  all  to  be  engaged  in  tlie 
same  pursuit,  and  to  be  of  equal  wealth  Let  us  further  suj}- 
pose  that  they  determine  to  govern  the  community  by  the 
will  of  a  majority  ;  and,  to  make  the  case  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, let  us  suppose  that  the  majority,  in  order  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  tlie  government,  lay  an  equal  tax,  say  of  one 
hundred  dollars  on  each  individual  of  this  little  community. 
Their  treasury  would  contain  five  hundred  dollars.  '  Three 
are  a  majority ;  and  they,  by  supposition,  have  contributed 
three  liundred  as  their  portion,  and  the  other  two  (the  mi- 
nority), two  hundred.  The  three  have  the  right  to  make  the 
appropriations  as  they  may  think  proper.  The  question  is, 
How  would  the  principle  of  the  absolute  and  unchecked  ma- 
jority operate,  under  these  circumstances,  in  this  little  com- 
munity ?     If  the  three  be  governed  by  a  sense  of  justice — if 
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they  ahoiiM  lijiprnpriate  the  money  to  the  objects  for  wluch 
it  was  raixL'il,  the  connnon  and  equal  heiiefit  of  the  five,  then 
the  object  of  the  associiUirm  wduKl  Vie  fairly  and  honcBtly 
effected,  and  eath  would  have  a  commnn  interest  in  the 
gin-erninetir.  But,  shDnlil  the  majority  pursue  an  opposite 
course — -shoiJd  they  appropriate  the  luouey  in  a  niamiir  to 
benefit  their  own  particular  interest,  without  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  two  (and  tlmt  they  will  so  act,  unless  there  \hs 
some  efficient  check,  ho  wlio  best  knows  hiunan  nature  will 
least  doubt),  who  does  not  see  that  the  three  and  the  two 
wonld  liave  directly  ojjpofitte  intereRts  in  reference  to  the  action 
ofthegovemnient  ?  The  threo  wliocimtriliuto  to  the  common 
tressniy  but  three  hundred  dollani,  cniiUl,  in  fact,  by  nppn>- 
priatiug  the  five  hundred  to  their  own  use,  convert  the  action 
of  the  government  intn  the  i]jeaii8  iif  nuikitig  money,  anil,  of 
consequence,  w-ould  luive  a  direct  interest  iu  mca'asinj;  the 
tuccfl.  They  ]mt  in  three  huntli'od  and  take  out  tive  ;  that 
is,  tliey  take  back  to  themselves  all  that  they  put  in,  and,  in 
addition,  that  which  was  put  in  by  their  sissotiates  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  taking  taxation  and  apjirupriatiun  together, 
they  have  (^aincd^  and  their  associateu  have  loat,  two  liMiidred 
dollars  by  the  6«cal  action  of  the  government.  Opiwisitf 
intcreats,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  government,  lur 
thus  created  between  them  :  the  one  having  an  iuterest  in 
lavor,  and  the  other  upiinst  the  taxes  ;  tlie  one  to  incrcaflo, 
and,  the  other  to  decrease  the  taxes  ;  the  one  to  retain  the 
t&zeH  when  the  money  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  nthcr  to 
repeal  them  when  the  objects  for  which  they  were  levied 
have  been  fierurwb 

Let  US  now  suppose  this  community  of  five  to  be  raised 
to  twenty-four  individuals,  to  bo  governed,  iu  like  maimer, 
by  the  will  of  a  majority  :  it  is  obWous  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple wonld  divide  them  into  twr»  interests — into  a  majority  and 
A  minority,  ttiirtceu  against  eleven,  or  iu  Komc  other  pi*opor- 
tion ;  and  tliat  all  the  consequences  which  I  have  shown  to 
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lie  ap])licable  to  th«  !^iimll  iiniiiiiunity  of  liv^  would  bo  afM 
plicable  to  the  greater,  llie  cause  not  (lepeniiing  upon  tlio 
numbur,  but  reeulting  necessarily  fniin  the  actiuu  uf  thu 
government  itself.  Let  us  now  suppose  that,  iustead  of  gov- 
erning themRi'lvea  dinxtly  in  itii  tmserubly  of  the  whole,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  jigeuts,  they  sliould  nJopt  the  repre- 
•entative  principle  ;  and  tliat,  instead  of  It'ing  governed  by  a 
majority  of  themselves,  they  should  l>e  governGd  by  a  major- 
ity of  their  representatives.  It  tB  oIivimiH  that  the  opymtion 
of  tht;  system  would  not  be  aflected  liy  the  change :  the  re- 
]>resentativcfi  being  responsible  to  those  who  chose  thein, 
would  eimfurm  to  ibe  will  uf  their  cunBtrtnents,  and  would 
act  ii»  tbpy  woidd  do  were  they  present  and  acting  for  theiii- 
sch'CB ;  and  the  same  conflict  of  interest,  which  wo  have 
shown  would  exist  in  one  case,  would  cixmlly  exist  iu  th« 
other.  Ja  cither  case,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  system 
of  hostile  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  or  the 
8tmng*'r  interest,  against  the  minority,  or  the  weaker  inter- 
est ;  the  object  of  which,  on  the  pjirt  of  tho  furmor,  would 
he  to  exAct  as  much  as  possible  fn>m  tbci  latter,  which  would 
neceasarily  bo  ix-sisted  by  all  the  ntenns  in  their  power.  War- 
fare, by  legislation,  woidil  thus  tw  eoniuienced  Ixjtwcen  the 
{MirticH,  with  the  same  object,  and  not  Icsm  hostile  than  tbnt 
which  is  carried  on  between  distinct  and  rival  natiorn^— the 
only  distinction  would  be  iu  (be  instruincnts  itnd  the  mode. 
Enactments,  in  tbo  ouo  case,  would  supply  what  coidd  only 
be  effected  by  arms  in  the  other ;  and  the  inevitable  opera- 
tion would  bo  to  engender  the  most  hostile  feelings  betMreon 
the  parties,  which  would  merge  every  feeling  of  patriotism — 
lliat  feeling  which  embraces  the  whole — and  substitute  in  its 
pluco  the  most  violent  party  attachment  ;  and  instead  of 
having  one  common  centre  uf  nttiiebment,  around  which  tho 
»(RH;tIon3  of  the  community  might  nilly,  thew  would  in  fact 
be  two —  the  interests  of  the  majority,  to  which  tlio«o  who 
constitute  that  majority  would  bo  more  attached  than  they 
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wotilil  be  to  the  whole, — Hnd  that  of  the  miuorily,  to  \^hicb 
they,  in  like  manner,  would  nlso  he  iiKine  altadied  tlian  to 
the  intercstsot'  the  whole,  Faction  would  thus  take  the  place 
of  patriotism  ;  and,  with  the  losjs  of  patriotisiu,  ctnTuption 
mast  necessarily  follow,  and  in  its  train,  anarchy,  and,  fiually, 
despotism,  or  the  cstahlishmcut  of  absolute  powpr  in  a  single 
indindual,  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  conflict  of  hostile  in- 
terests ;  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  a  Kindle  individual,  who  by  iKiin^  made  Ion!  and  raas- 
tcr  of  thu  whole  commnnity,  would  have  an  eciuid  interest  in 
the  protection  pf  all  the  parts. 

Let  U8  next  suppose  that,  in  orrler  to  avert  the  calami- 
tous train  of  conacqucnccs,  this  tittle  community  should  adopt 
a  written  constitution,  with  limitations  restricting  the  will  ot* 
the  majority,  in  order  to  protect  the  minority  against  the 
opj>rc8sion  which  I  liavc  shown  would  necessarily  result  with- 
out such  restrictions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  case  would  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  varied,  if  the  majority  be  left  jo 
pOSBCSsion  of  the  right  of  judging  e.tcliisively  of  the  extent 
of  ita  powers,  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
to  enforce  the  restrictions  imjxised  by  the  constitution  on 
the  will  of  the  majority.  The  point  is  almost  too  clear  for 
illustration.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  wlion  a 
conslitntion  grants  power,  and  imposes  limitations  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  llrnt  |>ower,  whatever  interests  may  obtain  jmsses- 
sion  of  the  government,  will  be  in  fuvor  of  extending  the 
jxrwer  at  the  expense  of  the  limitation  ;  and  that,  unless 
thoee  in  whose  behidf  the  limitations  were  imposed  have, 
in  some  form  or  mode,  the  right  of  enforcing  them,  the 
power  will  ultimately  supersede  the  limitation,  and  th«  gov- 
ernment must  operate  preciaely  in  the  aame  manner  as  if  the 
will  of  the  majority  governed  without  constitution  or  Umita- 
lioQ  of  power. 

1  have  thus  presented  all  poti^ihle  modes  in  which  a  gov- 
dnunent  founded  upon  the  will  of  an  alwiolute  majority  will 
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Iw  modified  ;  and  have  demoiwtmted  that,  in  all  its  formd, 
whether  in  a  majority  of  the  people,  a»  in  a  mere  Democra- 
cy, or  in  a  mdjority  of  their  rcpresentatircs,  without  a  con- 
stitution or  with  a  constitution,  to  be  interpreted  a&  the  will 
of  the  niajority,  the  reBult  will  ha  the  sanao  :  two  hostile  in- 
teresls  will  iiifvitably  l>o  created  hy  the  action  of  tho  govern- 
ment, to  bo  followed,  by  hostile  legislation,  and  that  by  fac- 
tion, corruption,  anurchy,  and  despotism. 

The  i^Kut  and  Holcmu  question  here  presents  itself,  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  these  evils?  on  the  deciaion-of  which 
depends  the  question,  whether  the  people  can  govern  them- 
selves, which  has  been  m  oflcn  asked  with  so  much  skepti- 
cism and  doubt.  There  in  a.  remedy,  and  but  one, — the  effect 
of  which,  whatever  miiy  be  the  form,  is  to  organize  society 
in  rffercnce  to  tliis  conflict  of  interests,  which  springs  «"»nt  of 
(he  ftction  of  govi/rmiicut  ;  and  wluch  can  only  be  done  by 
giving  to  each  part  the  ri^ht  of  self-protection  ;  which,  in  a 
word,  instead  of  considering  the  conimuuity  of  twenty-four 
a  single  community,  having  a  common  interest,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  single  will  of  an  entire  majority,  shall  upon 
all  questions  tending  to  bring  the  parts  into  conflict,  the 
thirteen  against  tho  eleven,  take  the  will,  not  of  the  twonty- 
fowr  as  a  unit,  but  of  tlio  tliirteen  and  of  tho  eleven  scpa- 
Tately, — the  majority  of  each  governing  tho  ]iart8,  and  where 
they  concur,  governing  the  whole, — and  where  they  disagree, 
arresting  (he  action  of  the  government.  This  I  will  call  tho 
CDUCurring,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute  majority.  In  either 
way  the  uuiuUt  would  be  the  sMimc,  whether  takcu  as  the 
abaobite  or  as  the  concurring  majority.  Thus,  the  majority 
itf  tlie  thirteen  is  seven,  and  of  tho  eleven  six  ;  nnd  tho  two 
tugetlier  make  thirteen,  wMch  is  the  majority  of  Iwenty-tloar. 
But,  though  the  numl»er  is  the  same,  the  mode  of  counting 
is  essentially  dilfen-nt :  llie  i«]0  n'j)reHeiiting  the  slrongosi 
interest,  and  the  other,  the  entire  interests  of  the  community. 
The  tirst  mistake  is,  in  supposing  that  the  government  of 
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t!ie  absolute  majority  is  the  government  of  the  people — that 
beau  ideiU  of  n  ]>erfcct  government  wliich  luis  been  so  enthu- 
siastically entt-rlaiut'd  in  cverj-  age  by  the  geiicrouft  and  pa- 
trotic,  where  civilization  and  liberty  liavc  made  the  anallcbl 
progruBs.  There  can  be  no  greater  envr :  thu  govermiient 
of  the  people  is  the  govcmraent  of  the  whole  commnoily — 
of  the  twenty-four — tlie  Relf-governmeut  of  all  the  parts — 
too  perfect  to  be  reduced  to  practice  ia  the  pi-eseiit,  or  any 
poBt  stage  (d  human  society.  The  govomment  of  the  nhstj- 
lute  majority,  instead  of  being  the  government  of  the  peo- 
plti,  is  but  the  goTcromcnt  uf  the  Btrongeftt  iitteresta,  and, 
vrhcD  not  eiHcimitly  cht'ckodj  ia  tbu  most  tyrannical  and  oj)- 
preasivc  that  can  be  devised.  IU.-tnoeu  this  ideal  purloctitm 
ou  the  one  side,  and  dL^spolisui  on  the  other,  no  other  By»teni 
can  bo  deviaed  but  that  which  considers  society  in  reference  to 
its  parts,  as  diflerently  affected  by  the  action  of  the  gorcnunent, 
and  which  takes  the  sense  of  each  jMirt  sepamtely.  and  there- 
by the  sense  of  the  whole,  iu  the  manner  already  illustmted. 
These  prineiplrs,  as  1  have  already  stalwl,  an-  nut  aflect- 
cd  by  the  number  of  which  the  community  may  be  com- 
posed, but  are  just  as  applicable  to  one  of  thirteen  inilliouB — 
the  uuiubtT  which  eoni]>otH;H  uurs — as  of  the  cimtdl  couinuiui- 
ty  of  twenty-four,  which  I  have  supposed  for  the  pur|Kise  of 
lUustraiton  ;  and  are  not  less  appUcablu  to  the  twcnty-foui 
States  united  in  one  cemmunity,  than  to  the  case  of  tbu 
twcnty-fuur  individuala.  There  is,  indeed,  a  distinction  Iw- 
tween  a  large  and  a  small  community,  not  aB'ei;ting  the  prin- 
ciple, but  the  violence  of  the  action.  In  the  former,  tho 
similarity  of  the  interests  of  all  thi."  jiarts  will  limit  the  op- 
pression from  the  hostile  action  of  tho  jMirts,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  tho  fiscal  action  of  the  guvcrmuent  merely  ;  but  in 
the  large  community,  spreading  over  a  country  of  great  ex- 
teat,  and  having  a  great  diversity  of  interests,  with  dillercnt 
kinds  of  labor,  capital,  and  production,  tho  conflict  and  o]>- 
preasion  •will  extend,  not  only  to  a  monopoly  of  tho  appropri- 
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fttions  on  I  lie  part  of  the  stronger  iDt«re8t8,  but  will  end  in 
unoqutti  tuxes,  imd  a  geni'ml  conHict  between  the  entire  in- 
terests of  conflifting  sections,  which,  if  not  orrcated  by  the 
most  iiowerM  checks,  will  terminate  in  the  most  oppreseive 
(yriinny  that  can  be  conceived,  or  in  the  dostniction  of  the 
community  itself. 

If  we  tnm  onr  attention  from  these  snppoged  cases,  and 
direct  it  to  onr  govemnient  and  its  actual  ojKrution,  we  shall 
find  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  lias  been 
stoted,  not  only  of  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  system  of 
an  ubsolute  nuijority,  but  also  a  stnkin^  and  beautiftd  iUus- 
tratiou,  in  tho  fonnation  of  our  Bj'stunj,  of  the  principle  of 
the  concuning  majority^  as  distinct  from  the  absolute,  which 
I  have  asserted  to  )>q  the  only  means  of  e£Eiciently  checking 
the  abuse  of  power,  and,  of  <:our9c?,  the  only  solid  fimnilation 
of  constitutional  liberty.  That  our  govenunent,  for  many 
years,  has  been  gradually  verging  to  consolidation  ;  that  the 
constitution  has  gruduully  become  a  dead  letter  ;  and  that 
all  restrictions  ujHm  the  power  of  government  liave  been  vir- 
tually removed,  so  as  practically  to  convert  the  General  Gov- 
eramcQt  Into  a  government  of  an  absolute  majority,  without 
check  or  limitation,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  im- 
I*artially  observed  its  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  commencement  and  grad- 
ual progress  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  change 
in  our  B)'stem  ;  it  in  sufliciout  to  state  that  the  change  has 
token  place  witliin  the  last  few  years.  What  Iiaa  l»een  the 
result  ?  Precisely  that  which  might  have  Iieen  anticipated  : 
the  growth  of  faction,  corniption,  anarchy,  and,  if  not  des- 
potism itself,  its  near  »iiproacli,  as  witnessed  in  the  proxi- 
Bions  of  this  bill.  And  fit>m  what  have  these  cousequencea 
sjjruug  ?  W'e  have  licen  involved  in  no  war.  Wc  Imve 
been  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Wc  have  been  \*iate<l 
with  no  national  calamity.  Our  people  have  been  advancing 
In  general  intolllgcucc,  and,  I  will  add,  as  groat  and  alarm- 
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ing  OS  haa  been  tho  advance  cf  political  corruption  among 
the  merceuaij- cor^w  who  look  to  Govcnunent  fursujiport,  the 
morals  and  virtue  of  the  coramunity  ut  larj^'  have  hcfn  ad- 
vancing in  improvement.  What,  I  iigain  repeat,  is  the 
can^e  ?  Ko  other  c&n  be  assigned  hut  a  departure  troin  the 
fundamental  principles  of  tho  constitution,  which  has  con- 
verted the  Govenmient  into  the  wJU  of  nn  absohite  and  irre- 
&|K)n&iblo  majority,  and  which,  by  thv  laws  that  must  inevi- 
tably govera  in  idl  such  majorities,  lias  placed  in  conflict  the 
g^nait  interests  of  tlie  cuuntry,  by  n  sj-stem  of  hostile  legis- 
lation, by  on  oppreasive  and  unc<iual  iuiitositlon  of  taxi's,  by 
unequal  and  profuse  appropriations,  aud  by  rendering  the 
entire  labor  and  capital  of  the  weaker  interest  siiboixUuatc  to 
the  stronger. 

Tliis  is  the  cause,  and  these  the  fruits,  which  have  con- 
verted the  Govcrnniont  into  a  mere  instrument  of  takin<^ 
money  from  one  jwrtion  of  the  community,  to  be  i^voa  to 
another;  aud  which  has  rallied  unmnd  it  a  great,  a  po\s'erful, 
aud  mercenary  corjw  of  office-huhlers,  office-scekcre,  and  ex- 
j>ectantii,  destitute  of  [irincl]ik>  and  patriotism,  ami  wbnlinvo 
no  standard  of  nionds  or  ptJitics  but  the  will  of  the  Ksecu- 
tivo — the  will  of  him  who  haa  the  distribution  of  th*»  loaves 
and  the  tishes.  I  hold  it  imp(W»<i]>le  tor  any  one  to  look  at 
the  theoretical  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  absohite 
majority  in  the  cases  which  I  have  suppoBcd,  and  not  be 
struck  with  tho  jiraclical  illustrntiuu  in  the  actual  openitiun 
iif  our  Government.  Under  every  circumstance,  tlio  alis<ilntc 
majority  will  ever  have  its  Americoji  system  (I  mean  nothing 
offensive  to  any  Senator)  ;  but  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Ameriwm  system  is,  that  system  of  pbuiJer  wliich  the 
strongest  interest  has  ever  waged,  aiwl  will  ever  wii^l-,  aj^dust 
the  weaker,  where  the  latter  is  not  armed  with  some  efficient 
and  constitutional  check  to  arrest  its  action.  Nothing  but 
Biich  check,  on  the  imrt  of  the  wtiaker  interest  can  arrest  it : 
mere  constitutional  limitations  are  wholly  insufficient.  What- 
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ever  interest  obtaina  potwcssion  of  the  (rovernment,  will,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  bo  in  fnvor  of  the  powers,  mid  against 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  constitution,  and  will  resort 
to  in'm*  device  tliat  can  lie  iiuaginetl  to  remove  those  re- 
utraints.  On  the  contrary,  the  oppoaite  interest,  that  which 
I  have  designatfKl  m  the  »tockhoIJing  interest,  the  tax-pay- 
ers, those  on  whom  the  sj'slem  operatee,  vnW  resist  the  rtbuse 
of  powers,  and  contend  for  the  limitations.  And  it  is  on  this 
pomt,  thwi,  that  the  contest  between  the  ilelegated  and  the 
reserved  powers  will  be  waged  ;  bat  in  this  contest,  as  the 
interests  in  possesaion  of  the  Government  are  organized  and 
armed  by  all  its  powers  and  patronage,  the  opposite  intereet, 
if  not  in  like  manner  organized  and  possessed  of  a  power  to 
ppoti;ot  tbeniRoIvofi  xmdc-r  the  provisions  of  tlio  ennstitntion, 
will  be  as  inevitably  criished  as  would  bo  a  band  of  unorgan- 
ised militia  wlieti  <.)ppiisod  by  u  vetenin  and  (mined  corps  ol" 
regnlara.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  jmwer  ejin  only  be 
opposed  by  jiower,  organization  by  organization  ;  and  on  this 
tbeorj'  i»taDds  our  bciiutiful  fedenil  system  of  Government. 
No  free  system  was  evf  r  further  n-nioved  from  the  jirinciple 
that  the  abscthite  majority,  without  check  ()r  limilatiou,  ought 
to  govern.  To  uudorstand  what  our  Government  is,  we  must 
look  to  llie  constitution,  which  is  the  basis  of  tlie  system.  I 
do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  minute  examination  of  the 
origin  and  tlio  source  of  its  powers :  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  state,  what  1  do  fearlessly,  that  it  derived  its 
]X)wer  from  the  people  of  the  aejiarate  States,  eacli  ratifying 
by  itself,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own  separate  majority, 
tlmjugh  its  separate  eon\*entioD,- — the  concurrence  of  the  ma- 
jorities uf  the  several  States  forming  the  constitution  ; — thus 
taking  the  sense  of  the  wliole  by  that  of  the  several  parts, 
representing  the  various  interests  of  the  entire  community. 
It  was  this  concurring  and  perfect  majority  which  formetl  tbo 
constitution,  and  not  that  majority  wliicli  would  consider  the 
American  people  as  a  single  community,  and  which,  instead 
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of  repi-cftenting  fmrly  aiul  fully  the  inteiie«t8  of  tho  wholo, 
wuuW  but  represent,  a8  has  Uicu  stated,  the  iuterests  of  tlit 
stronger  iwctiun.  Nu  ainJid  man  cim  dispute  thnt  I  Imvc 
given  a  correct  descri|ition  of  the  constitution-making  powtr  : 
tbat  iwwcr  wliich  created  and  organized  the  Government, 
which  delegated  to  it,  as  a  common  agent,  certain  powers,  in 
trust  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  StAtes,  and  which  ini- 
poeed  strict  llmitationfl  and  chocks  against  ahu&es  and  usur[ia- 
tioMK.  In  administering  tho  delegated  powers,  the  eonstitu- 
lion  providL?s,  very  properly,  in  urder  to  give  promptitude 
and  cHicicney,  that  tlie  Guvenimeiit  hIuUI  \te.  nrgimiM^d  upuit 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  majority,  or,  rather,  of  two  a)^- 
solute  nuijoritit'8  combined  :  a  majority  of  the  States  consid- 
ered ii«  bodies  poUtic,  which  prevails  in  this  body  ;  and  luua- 
jority  of  the  people  of  the  States,  estimated  in  federal  num- 
bere,  in  the  other  House  of  Congre^.  A  combination  of  tlie 
two  prevails  in  tbo  choice  of  the  President,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  appointment  of  Judges,  they  Wing  uoiuiiiated  by  tho 
President  and  continued  by  the  Senate.  It  is  thus  that  thu 
concurring  and  tho  absolute  majorities  aro  combined  in  one 
complex,  system  :  the  one  in  formiug  (he  constitution,  and 
the  other  la  making  and  executing  the  laws ;  thus  beauti- 
ftiUy  blemling  the  moderation,  justice,  and  equity  '.>f  the 
former,  and  more  perfect  majority,  with  the  promptness  and 
tnergy  of  the  latter,  but  less  perfect. 

To  maintain  tho  ascendency  of  the  constitution  over  the 
law-nialuug  majority  is  the  great  and  essential  point,  uu 
which  the  success  uf  the  system  must  dejHind.  Unless  that 
ascendency  can  be  pretwrved,  tho  necessary  con8ci|uence 
must  be,  tliat  the  law»  will  supersede  the  coiistituticn  ;  and, 
finally,  the  will  of  the  Executive,  by  the  influence  of  his 
lAtrooagc,  will  supersede  the  laws — indicatlous  of  wluuli  are 
alrvady  ix^'rceptible.  This  ascendency  can  f»uly  he  pi-est'rved 
through  the  action  of  the  States  as  oi^nized  bodies,  having 
their  own  separate  g-jvermuents,  and  jmssesaed  of  the  right, 
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under  the  structure  of  our  STstem,  of  jud<;ing  of  the  extent 
uf  their  separate  powers,  and  of  interposing  their  authority 
to  arrcBt  tho  unauthorized  cmictmcnts  of  tht.-  (ienciul  IJov- 
eramcnt  within  their  respective  limits.  I  will  not  eutcr,  at 
tliiti  time,  into  the  discussion  of  this  iin]iorlant  point,  as  it 
has  been  ably  and  fully  prewnted  by  tho  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Bihh),  and  othere  who  precwled  him  in  this 
debate  ou  the  mme  side,  whot«e  argumecitfi  not  only  remain 
unanswered,  but  are  unjiuswerable.  It  is  only  by  this  i»ower 
of  interposition  that  the  reserved  lights  of  the  States  can  be 
peacefully  and  efficiently  protected  a';niu8t  the  eucrcKich- 
mcnts  of  the  General  Gm*enmient — that  the  limitations 
imjKised,  upon  its  authority  can  Iw  enforced,  and  its  move- 
ments ccmKnetl  to  the  orbit  atlntted  to  it  by  lliu  con- 
stitution. 

It  ha.1,  indec<l,  been  said  in  debate,  that  this  can  be 
efiected  by  the  organization  of  the  General  Government 
itself,  particularly  by  the  action  of  ibis  body,  which  repro- 
Kcnts  lliL'  StatPf — luid  that  tho  Stales  themselves  must  look 
to  the  General  Government  for  the  perHer^'ution  of  many  of 
the  most  important  of  their  reserved  rights.  I  do  not 
imdermto  the  vaUio  to  bo  attached  to  the  orguuie  arrange- 
ment of  the  General  Government,  and  tlic  wise  distribution 
of  its  powers  between  the  several  departments,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, ibc  stnicture  and  the  important  functions  uf  this 
biHly ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  Senate,  or  any  department 
uf  tliis  Government,  was  intended  to  be  tho  only  guardian  of 
the  resen-ed  rights,  is  a  great  and  fiiDdamcntaJ  mistake. 
The  Govermnent,  tlirough  all  its  depaitmenis,  represents  tho 
delegated,  and  not  the  reserved  powers ;  and  it  is  u  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principle  oi  froe  institutions  to  sup- 
pose that  any  but  the  reeponsible  ivpresentative  of  any 
interest  can  be  its  guardian.  The  distribution  of  the  jwwers 
of  the  Gencnd  Government,  and  its  organization,  were 
urmuged  to  prevent  the  abuse  uf  povrer  in  futtilling  the 
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im]>oiiaDt  trusts  coDfidcd  to  it,  and  not,  as  preposterously 
supposed,  to  protect  the  rescTxwl  powers,  wkk-h  are  tx>ufiil«l 
wholly  to  the  tpianlianship  uf  the  «evend  States. 

Agaiatit  the  view  of  our  eystera  which  1  liavc  presented, 

and  the  right  of  the  States  to  intcrpoRc,  it  la  objected  that 

it  woiild  Inul  tt>  unarc:hy  and  (li^anlution.     I  consider  the 

objection  as  without  the  slightest  fnundation  ;  and  that,  so 

&T  from  tending  to  weakness  or  disunion,  it  h  the  soiu'ce 

^H    of  the  hi<;hegt  power  and  of  the  Rr-ron{:;eRt  cement.     Nor  w 

^^    its  tendency  iu  this  reH|niet  tliflieult  of  explanatinii.     Thf 

government  of  an  ahsuhito  majority,  unchecked  Ity  etlicient 

^m   constitulionHl  ivstmint^,  though  ajipureully  fltrung,   h,  in 

^m   reality,  an  exceedingly  feehle  f-ovcntmcnt.     Tluit  tendency 

^M    to  conilict  bctwuen  the  parts,  which  I  have  shown    to  be 

^M  iueritablo  in  such  ^venuneuts,  wustcB  the  powers  of  the 

^K^^te   iu  the   hostile  action  of  contendint?  factious,  which 

^"1mTe3  very  little  more  power  than  the  excess  of  the  strength 

€)t'th«  majdrity  nver  the  minority.     But  a  government  Ivwetl 

IU|>on  the  principle  of  the  ctmcurring  majority,  where  each  great 
interest  possesws  vi*ithin  Itself  the  means  of  self- protect  ion, 
which  ulitiiKitcIy  rui|nire8  thu  miitiml  eonsent  of  all  the 
partv,  ucHX'Ssarily  caii-sca  that  iiiianiinity  in  council,  and 
ardent  attachment  nf  all  the  ]mrti*  tr>  the  whole,  which  give 
an  irresLstible  energy  to  a  government  «o  constituted.  I 
might  appeal  to  history  for  the  truth  of  tlw&e  remarka,  of 
which  tlie  Itoman  fnnii»]ies  the  most  familiar  au<l  striking 
^B  proofs.  It  ifi  a  wcll-knnwn  tact,  that,  from  tho  oxjadsiim  of 
^M  the  Tarquins  to  the  time  of  the  eiitablishment  of  the  tri- 
^M  bnoitinn  power,  the  government  fell  into  n  titatu  of  the 
'  greateet  ditiunler  and  distmcliun.  utid,  I  may  adi),  curnip- 
tion.  How  did  (his  lia]»pr'n  ?  The  expbmnlion  will  thn)W 
important  light  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
community  was  dindcd  into  two  parts — the  Pntricianff  and 
the  Plebciaua ;  with  the  power  of  the  state  principally  in 
the  hands  of  the  former,  without  adequate  checks  to  jirotect 
TOU  u. — 17 
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the  rights  of  the  ktter.  The  result  vas  ta  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  patriciaiiN  converted  the  powers  of  the  govom- 
mcnt  tiitii  the  means  of  inakiiig  Tiiniie;*,  to  oiirirh  tliemwlvos 
mid  thi'tr  do|)cn(lanlH.  Thev,  in  a  wiml,  hml  thwr  Ameri- 
can 8}'8teni,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
guvcniitifnt  antl  comlitidn  (tf  thy  cdimtry.  This  ivqiiirt's 
expltmation.  At  that  periiMl,  uceonUng  to  the  hiws  ot 
nations,  when  one  nation  cunqiiPi-ecl  another,  the  Iniuls  of  the 
vanquished  belonged  to  the  nctor ;  and,  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  the  lands  thus  acquired  wei*e  diviilcd  into  two 
parts — (lue  altotted  to  the  poorer  datifi  of  the  people,  and  the 
other  asBignedto  the  use  of  the  treasury, — of  which  the  patri- 
ciauB  liad  the  difitribution  and  julniinislmtiun.  The  jiatri- 
ciiLiis  ahuHod  tlioir  power  hy  withliohling  from  the  plcboians 
that  which  ought  to  have  been  allotted  to  them,  and  by 
converting  to  iheir  own  iiso  that  which  unglit  to  have  gone 
to  the  treasury.  In  a  won!,  they  lixik  to  tbenisclvcs  the 
entire  epoila  of  victorj'j^aud  had  thus  the  most  i>owerful 
motive  to  keep  the  state  perpetually  involved  in  war,  t«  the 
utter  ill! puverisi mien t  and  opprcHsion  of  the  plelieiauii-  After 
resisting  the  abuse  of  power  by  all  [leaccablc  means,  and 
the  opprc««ion  becoming  intolerable,  tlie  plebeians,  at  last, 
withdrew  from  the  city — they,  in  ii  word,  seceded  ;  and 
To  induce  tliem  to  reunite,  the  patriciauM  conceded  to  them, 
as  the  means  of  protecting  their  separate  intcix'^ts,  the  very 
jK)wer,  which  I  contend  is  necessiiry  to  protect  the  rigbtii 
(►f  the  Stalex,  hut  which  is  now  ix-pix-sented  aa  necesearity 
lemlin^  to  disunion.  They  granted  to  them  the  right  of 
choosing  three  tribunes  fi'om  among  tliemselves,  whoec 
persons  should  bo  sacred,  and  who  should  have  the  right  of 
iiiterpotiing  their  veto,  not  only  against  the  ]ms&i^  of  lawfi, 
but  even  against  their  execution — a  power  which  those,  who 
take  a  shallow  insight  into  Inirnan  nature,  would  pronounce 
inconsisleut  with  the  iitrciiglii  und  uidty  of  the  stale,  if  uol 
utterly  impracticable  ;  yet  so  far  from  this  being  the  effect, 
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from  thftt  day  the  genins  of  Rome  became  ascendant,  and 
victorj-  followfti  her  step*  till  she  had  cRtnblishcd  an  almost 
iinivorKal  ilominion.  How  can  a  result  so  mnlTJiry  to  all 
nnticipiition  be  cxi^lainod  ?  The  oxplauatioii  appeaitt  to  ma 
to  be  8ini|ilc.  No  measure  or  luovenifiit  coiilil  1»  adopted 
without  the  coiu'iirriiig  assent  of  Ijoth  the  jiatricians  and 
plebciauB,  and  each  llnis  became  dependent  on  the  other  ; 
and,  of  (xmaequence,  the  Jesire  and  objects  of  neither  could 
Iw  effectwi  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other.  To  obtaiD 
this  concuTTCDce,  each  wns  compolk-d  to  consult  the  gwxl- 
will  of  the  other,  and  to  elevate  to  office,  not  those  only  who 
mig-ht  have  tlio  confidence  of  the  order  to  which  they  be- 
lon{!:ed,  but  also  that  of  the  other.  The  result  was,  that 
men  poeseesing  those  qualities  which  would  naturally  com- 
mand confidence — moileration,  wisdom,  justice,  and  patriot- 
ism— wore  elevatftil  to  ortico  ;  and  the  weight  of  their 
authority  and  the  prudence  of  their  counsel,  combined  with 
ituit  spirit  of  unanimity  neoessiirily  resulting  from  the  con- 
curring assent  of  the  two  onlcrs,  furnish  the  real  exploua- 
tlim  iif  the  power  of  the  Roman  State,  and  uf  that  exlraordi- 
nary  wiwioin,  mtHlenttion,  and  firmiK'ss  which  in  »<.»  rf,'inarkablo 
a  degree  clmracterized  her  public  men.  I  might  illustrate 
the  truth  of  the  i>08ition  which  I  have  laid  down  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  histor)'  of  all  free  states  ancient  and  modem, 
distinguished  for  their  power  and  patriotism,  and  conclu- 
iiively  show,  not  only  that  there  was  not  one  which  had  not 
Bomc  contrivance,  under  some  form,  by  which  the  concurring 
assent  ofthe  diflerent  portions  of  the  community  was  matle 
necessary  in  the  action  of  government,  hut  also  that  the 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  strength  of  the  state  were  in  direct 
proportion  U)  tho  jxuii'ction  of  the  means  uf  seciiring  such 
usHent. 

In  estimating  the  o|>oralion  «if  this  principle  in  our 
ityslem,  which  depends,  as  I  Imvu  sl-ated,  on  the  right  of 
in(«r|K>s!tion  on  tho  part  of  a  Stale,  we  must  not  ouiit  to 
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take  into  confiidemtiuu  the  ameudbg  iicw'^r,  by  which  new 
powers  may  be  gmntLil,  or  aiiy  deniiig(t?ic:it  of  the  Bybteut 
correcled,  by  ibo  efniciimnp-fuwont  of  threa-foiirtlifi  of  tht' 
States  ;  aiul  thu8,  in  the  same  degree,  strcu^theniug  the 
power  of  re|iairiiig  txay  derangement  occa*iioncti  by  the  eccen- 
tric Bctiuu  of  H  State,  In  faet,  ihe  |"..wer  of  inter^Kiwliim, 
fuirly  undenittOMi,  inny  Wi  considered  in  the  light  of  an  appeal 
o^iost  the  U8iir[>fttions  of  the  Gcnenil  Government,  the  joint 
ageut  of  ill!  the  HtatCH,  lo  the  States  themselves, — to  bo 
tletndeU  timler  the  amemliujf  power,  by  tlie  voice  of  threc- 
I'ounhs  of  the  States,  as  tho  highest  power  known  uader  the 
sytitetii.  I  know  tha  diliiciilty,  in  our  country,  of  eetablisli- 
ing  the  truth  of  tho  jfrinciple  for  which  I  contend,  tliough 
resting  iipuii  tliu  ek'ari'iit  reHSim,  and  ttwted  liy  the  universal 
experience  of  free  nations.  I  know  tlint  the  gnvcrnnicnt«  of 
the  Beveral  States,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  constructed 
on  the  prhiciple  of  the  abstilute  majority,  will  be  cited 
a8  an  urgiiQieut  againi^t  the  conclusion  to  wUidi  I  have 
arrived  ;  hut,  in  my  opiuiou,  the  isatisfactorj*  auHwer  cau  be 
given, — lluit  the  objects  of  expenditure  which  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  a  State  Government  arc  lew  and  inconKiderablc,  p<> 
that  be  their  action  ever  so  im^gular,  it.  can  occatiion  but 
little  (lerangtiment.  If,  instead  t»f  being  rjieniliere  of  (his 
great  confederacy,  they  fomied  di«tinet  e«mmunities,  and 
were  comjielled  to  raise  armies,  and  incur  other  cxffenses 
uecessiary  to  their  defence,  tlie  laws  which  T  have  laid  down 
IIS  iiccesHarily  ccinti-oHing  tlie  lurtiou  of  a  State  where  the 
will  of  nn  absolute  and  unchecked  majority  prevailed,  would 
Bjiecdily  dieclose  themaclves  in  faction,  anarchy,  and  corrup- 
tiiiD.  >jven  as  tlie  case  is,  tho  operation  of  the  cansM  to 
which  I  have  refeiTed  is  perceptible  in  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  populous  members  of  the  Union,  whoBo  govcm- 
menls  have  a  iMWorful  central  action,  and  which  ulready  show 
a  strong  moneyed  tendency,  the  invariable  forerunner  of  cor- 
iiiption  and  coimdsion. 
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But,  to  return  to  the  General  Ooveramcut.  Wc  have 
now  snfiicient  experience  to  ascertain  thRt  the  tendency  to 
conflict  in  its  action  is  between  the  soiithrirn  hiiH  uthcr  nec- 
tioQs.  Tho  Uittcr  haviiig  n  decidctl  majont}-,  mnst  habitually 
be  posaesseil  of  the  powers  of  the  Government,  both  in  this 
iind  in  the  other  House ;  and,  hein*  governed  by  that  in- 
Ktinctivo  love  of  power  so  iiatun\l  to  the  hiiniAn  brea*l,  they 
must  liccome  the  udvociites  of  the  power  of  Govfrnment,  and 
in  the  same  d(^ree  opposed  to  tho  limitations  ;  while  the 
other  and  weaker  section  is  as  necessarily  thrown  on  the  sido 
of  the  limitations.  One  Bection  is  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  delegated  powers,  and  tho  other  of  the  reserved  ;  and  tho 
8tnig<;lc  on  the  side  of  the  former  will  be  to  enlarge  Ibo 
lowers,  whUe  that  on  the  opposite  Kide  will  be  to  restraiu 
them  within  their  const  it  utiorud  lindtH.  The  contCHt  will,  in 
factj  he  a  contest  between  power  ami  lilM:rty,  and  rucIi  I 
conHider  tho  present — a  coolest  in  which  the  weaker  section, 
■nith  its  peculiar  hibor,  proiiuutiona,  and  institutions,  has  at 
Btake  all  that  can  be  dear  to  frctfinen.  Should  wo  be  able  to 
niainlaiii  iu  their  fidl  vij^r  our  rcscrx'tnl  right i^,  liberty  and 
]ir«>sperity  will  Iw  our  portion ;  but  if  wy  yield,  and  pt-nuit 
the  stronger  iuterest  to  concentrate  within  itself  all  the  p<jw- 
era  of  the  Government,  then  will  our  fate  l>e  mure  wretched 
than  tliat  of  the  aborigines  whom  we  have  t-xpellcd.  In  thi« 
great  struggle  between  tho  delegated  and  reserved  pnwei-s, 
ao  far  from  repining  tliat  my  lot,  and  that  of  those  whom  I 
represeal,  is  east  on  the  side  of  tho  latter,  I  n'joiot;  that  such 
is  the  tact ;  fur,  though  we  particijiatc  iu  hut  few  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Government,  we  are  compensated,  and 
more  than  cumjieusiited,  iu  not  b(.'in<i;  m  much  exposed  to  its 
corruptions.  Nor  do  I  repine  that  (be  duty,  so  difficult  to  bo 
discbtugod,  of  defending  the  rcscn'cd  powers  against  appa- 
rently such  tearful  odds,  h^is  l)een  assigned  to  ns.  To 
discharge  it  successfully  requires  the  highest;  quiditiep, 
moral  ami  intellectual ;  and  should  we  peifonn  it  with  a 
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stLMil  and  ubiliiy  [proportioned  to  its  niaguitudc,  instead  of 
mere  planters,  our  Rcction  will  l>econio  iHstinj^iisliod  tbi 
its  putriots  ami  Rtfttesmeii.  But,  on  the  other  himtl,  if 
we  provn  unworthy  uf  the  trust — if  we  yiirhl  to  the  steady 
encroachments  of  jjowor,  the  severegt  calamity  aiul  iiioBt 
debasing;  coiTUptuin  will  ovcrs|)rL*ad  the  land.  Kv(";ry  Simthem 
man,  true  to  the  interests  <?f  his  section,  and  failiiful  to  the 
dtitiea  which  Frovidenoe  has  aUuttcnl  hini,  will  be  for  ever 
excluded  iVoui  the  houoiu  and  cmoUiments  of  lUis  Govemmcat, 
which  TA-ill  bo  rcservoil  for  those  oidy  wlio  liavv  quolilied 
themselves,  by  political  prostitution,  for  admission  into  the 
Magdalen  Asylum. 


SPEECH 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  llesolutions  respect- 
ing tlie  Rights  of  the  States,  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Fek  26th,  1833. 


[Tna  f'jllovrhig  rosolutjotis,  submitted  by  Mr.  Cathoun,  came  up  for 
cuiiMidonition,  vix. : 

"  Bctdved,  That  the  propla  of  the  lereral  Statea  composiD^  thoM 
Uoitei]  StaUiA  aru  united  o-i  piirtics  to  a  cooBtittitinnid  cnrnpnet,  lu 
which  tlie  peo{)lti  of  each  Stntd  accedod  as  a  MpurAtti  aad  sovereign 
roiuDUiiiity,  eacli  binding  ibwlf  by  its  own  particular  riiti&.-Atiuii ;  and 
Uiat  thf."  Uiiiori,  uf  which  th«  wiid  compact  i»  tho  Ixind,  i*  a  jtnioii 
htitptcir  (he  Statet  rati^'ing  the  samp. 

"  ItffiUfti,  Ttiat  llifl  [Mjojilo  of  (he  9*!venil  Statts  thus  utilU'd  l<y 
the  comt italic nal  compact,  in  farming  that  insttruiu^iit,  and  ia  creating 
a  QetierjJ  Ouverniiit^nt  to  rarry  into  effect  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
formed,  dL'lf^Ht«l  to  diat  (ioveninient,  (or  that  purpose,  certain  floliriit« 
powt-K,  to  be  ex<!rciscd  jointly,  rest-nliig, ut  the  samo  time,  uieh  Statu 
to  itaelf,  the  residuary  niwn  of  powew,  to  be  exarcisod  by  iUowa  np- 
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arftl«  govenunenl;  ami  ihit,  wtwiiever  tLe  Gvueral  Government 
a<t9UtneR  Ui6  exercise  of  jiowers  m*  dtfU'jjiiU-fl  hy  .lie  cximpact,  its  bcU 
Me  UDsuthorized,  void,  uid  of  no  ctl'ect ;  nod  dint  Uie  said  Goveminont 
is  nut  made  thu  Jlual  judgu  of  the  puwurs  dulugated  to  it,  siuce  tJint 
would  make  it«  discretion,  nnd  nr>C  llio  conuittition,  the  nicmture  of 
its  powere;  Lut  that,  as  in  nil  other  cam^  of  coDiiioct  among  Bown^igu 
jiartit.'s,  without  any  common  judfif^^t  carh  liai  nn  equal  riglit  lo  judge 
fi>r  it««;lf|  AS  wdl  of  th^r  infraotion,  am  of  itiP  iiir>dlu  And  meaMira  of 
rednt*. 

"Hfsoivttty  That  Uio  asMrtioiM  thai  th«  i>eo]>lo  of  ihwu  Uriit«'x[ 
8tftt<«,  taken  collectirelr  lu  indiviiitiHl-i,  are  now,  or  over  hnvu  bwn, 
unit««l  on  tlie  prlndplu  of  llie  MX'ial  cumpa^^t,  and,  us  such,  aro  now 
funned  iulo  oii«  iiiition  or  pe<>ple,  or  iJiat  ihey  have  cvlt  beun  w* 
iinitfid,  in  any  one  Btago  of  their  politicAl  existence  ;  that  the  people 
of  the  several  States  composing  tlio  Union  have  not,  Aft  members 
iImtmC  retained  thoir  sovonrignty ;  that  the  allegiance  of  their  citliens 
haa  been  tmnfiffrrfd  to  tlia  fifneriil  Gdvemment;  that  thfiy  have 
lurted  with  tho  rig'ht  of  punishing  treason  throngfa  their  respective 
Sljito  GovcTnioeiils ;  and  tliiil  thvv  have  uoL  tlie  right  of  jiidjpn^,  in 
the  lut  resort,  a«  to  the  extent  &f  powers  reserved,  aii-l,  of  con»<*qHenc->. 
uT  thoie  dulcgated,  ant  nut  only  without  fouinlatioii  iti  truth,  T>tit  are 
contrary  to  tJio  most  certain  and  plain  liiittorirJil  ffln-tx,  and  the  clearest 
dedactions  of  renson ;  and  that  all  exerciw  of  ]iotter  on  ihe  part  of  tlio 
General  Oovemniont,  or  any  of  its  (ippurtmetits,  deriving  Authority 
frMu  such  vrroueouH  awumptiou»,  mus^t  of  ueuessity  be  uucuuatiUi- 
tioDal — mmt  tend  directly  nnd  inv«tatily  td  snl»%'ert  the  suvereignty  o( 
the  Statrs — to  destroy  the  federal  ( liaratitor  of  the  Uniuii,  und  lu  rear 
00  iu  niins  a  consolidnted  guvi'minnnl,  wilhuiit  conKtitutionnl  eherli 
or  limitation,  which  must  noccssarily  terminate  in  the  lost  of  lib- 
erty iijwlf." 

Wliicli  being  rend.  Mr.  Calhoun  said :] 


When  the  bill  with  which  the  rcsoluti'ins  arc  couDcctod 
woa  uDcler  discufifdou,  the  Senator  from  Sloasuchusetts  (Jlr 
Webster)  thought  proper  to  give  his  reniarbti  a  ptirsonnl 
bearin^in  n^torencc  tn  nivwlf,  I  hiul  mid  ni»thing  to  jnstify 
this  course  on  the  part  of  thnt  ^ntleinan.  I  had,  it  is  tnie, 
denounced  Ihe  hill  in  strong  lan^'uago,  but  not  stronger  than 
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tbo  rules  wliicli  govern  p«rliiuiientary  proceedings  permit , 
nor  strDOficr  than  the  cliiinictt;!'  of  thi.'  bill,  mid  its  bearing  on 
tlic  State  which  it  in  my  lioiior  to  ivpreseut,  justifitxi.  1  am 
:it  a  losa  to  naderstand  wliat  motive  governed  the  Senator  in 
givinjr  11  perwinal  character  to  his  reiuarki*.  If  he  ioteuded 
any  thing  unkind — (here  Mr.  Webster  said,  audibly,  Certainly 
not ;  and  Mr.  C.  re|jlied,  I  will  not,  iheii,  Bay  what  1  in- 
tended, if  Budi  had  been  his  motive) — hut  still  I  must  be 
iwnnitteil  to  nsk,  If  ho  inteudod  imthiii^  nnkiiij,  what  wa« 
the  object  uf  thu  Senator  ?  Did  he  design  to  strengthen  a 
cause  which  he  fuels  to  he  wyak,  by  giving  the  diseu»sion  a 
jtersomd  directiou  ?  If  such  was  his  iiiolive,  his  experieiiw 
as  a  debater  ought  to  linve  taught  luin  that  it  was  one  of 
those  urcnk  devices  which  seldom  fail  to  react  on  those  who 
resort  to  them.  If  his  motive  was  to  acquire  popularity  by 
attacking  one  who  had  voluntarily,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty 
^from  a  deep  con%iction  that  liberty  .and  the  constitution 
were  at  stake — had  identified  himself  yntU  an  unjwpular 
question,  I  would  say  to  him  tlmt  a  true  sense  of  dignity 
wuuld  liavi>  impelled  huu  lu  an  njipngiti!  din'ctiun.  Auiuug 
the  possible  motives  wluch  might  huvu  iullueuced  him,  there 
is  anoiherj  to  the  imputation  of  which  ho  is  exposed,  but 
which,  certainly,  I  will  not  attribute  to  him — a  desire  to 
propitiate  in  a  certain  liigh  cpiarter — a  quarter  in  which  he 
must  know  that  nu  ofleriug  could  be  iiioi-e  acceptable  than 
the  immolation  of  the  character  of  him  who  now  addressee 
yon.  But  whatever  may  liavo  been  the  motive  of  the  Sen- 
ator, I  can  assure  him  that  I  will  not  follow  his  example.  I 
nuvt.*r  had  any  iuchuutiou  to  gladiatorial  exhibitions  in  the 
halls  of  logislation,  niid  if  I  now  had,  I  certainly  would  nut 
indulge  them  on  so  solemn  a  question — a  question  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Masaochu setts,  as  expi-esscd 
in  debate,  involves  tlio  union  of  tliese  States — and  inniine,  tltc 
liberty  and  the  constitution  of  the  coimtry.  Before,  bow- 
ever,  I  conclude  these  prcfatuiy  obecr^'atious,  I  must  allude 
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to  th«  renoftik  which  the  Senator  made  at  the  termination  of 
tbeargiimeDt  of  my  friend  from  Mifvist-ipij  (Afr.  l*oi»<!exter). 
1  niitlcrsttXKl  iho  Heimlor  to  wty  that,  il'  I  choho  lo  ]iiit  at 
issue  his  charact-er  for  cnnsiRtPuty,  ho  stood  prepared  to  ^iii- 
dicate  his  course.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  have  no  idea 
of  calUug  in  question  liis  cxinsisteuey,  or  that  ofany  olher 
member  of  (his  Iwjdy.  It  is  a  gnhject  in  whieh  T  feel  no 
concern.  But  if  I  am  to  understand  the  rcuiark  of  the  Sen* 
ator  as  intended,  indirectly,  as  a  challfnge  to  put  in  issue  the 
eonaistcncy  of  my  eourse  aa  compared  with  his  own,  I  liave  to 
say  that,  though  I  do  not  accept  it,  yet,  if  he  should  think 
proper  to  malce  a  trial  of  character  oa  that  or  imy  other  point 
connected  with  our  }iul>lie  conduct,  and  will  select  a  snitahle 
occasion,  I  stanri  preparetl  to  vindiciito  my  course,  as  c<tm- 
pared  with  his,  or  tlxat  of  any  other  momber  of  this  body,  for 
cunsisteuey  of  conduct,  jairity  of  niotivf,  and  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  (x>untr)'  anil  itti  institntiuns. 

Having  matlo  these  remarks,  which  have  lieen  furccd  njHin 
me,  I  shall  now  proccwl  directly  to  the  subject  before  the 
fcjenate  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may,  with  all  its  bearings,  be 
fully  nnderst^MMl,  I  must  go  back  to  the  period  at  which  I 
introduced  the  rcaolutions.  Thoy  were  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  wliieh  hiuj  p;iK.sed  this  House,  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  otht-i-.  Thiit  bill  was  couched  in 
general  terms,  without  naming  Bmith  Camlliia,  or  any  other 
Stale,  though  it  was  understood,  and  avo^rcd  hy  the  aim- 
mittcc,  OS  intended  to  act  directly  on  her. 

Believing  tliat  the  Govuninient  had  no  right  to  use  force 
in  the  aintroventiy,  and  that  Ibo  ailomjit  to  introduce  it 
restctl  upon  principles  utterly  subversive  of  the  constitution 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  I  drew  up  tlio  resolutions, 
and  introduced  them  expressly  with  the  view  to  test  thoso 
princiidcfl,  with  a  desire  that  they  shoidd  be  discuitsoil  and 
voted  on  before  the  bill  cama  up  for  cousideration.  Tlio 
majority  ordered  othenvisc.     The  resiilutions  were  laid  on 
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tlie  tabic,  and  the  bill  tnkcn  uji  for  discusgion.  TJader  tliii 
BiTfinf^menf,  whicJi,  it  was  iindoi-stood.  originated  with  the 
coinniittee  that  reporteil  tlie  bill,  1,  ofcomse,  concluded  thai 
it«  iiieml>crfl  would  proceed  in  the  discussion,  and  explain 
Ihc  iiriiicipU'8  and  the  neocssity  for  the  bill,  before  the 
other  Senators  would  enter  into  the  discussion,  and  par- 
ticularly tho&L'  from  South  Ciirolina.  Undorstandiug,  how- 
ever, tliat,  by  the  amiugeiueut  of  the  committee,  it  was 
allotted  to  the  t^uator  from  Tennesaee  to  close  the  discusaon 
on  the  bill,  I  waited  to  tho  last  moment,  iit  exj>ectation  of 
hearing  from  the  Senator  fi'om  Miissachusctts.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  committor.  But,  not  hearing  from  him,  1 
r<Mf.  to  ftpeak  to  tbo  bill,  and,  us  boou  as  I  had  concluded, 
the  ScQutor  from  Massachusetts  arose — I  will  not  Bay  to 
reply  to  me — imd  certainly  not  to  discuss  the  bill,  but  the 
resolutious,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  tiible,  as  1  have 
slateil.  I  do  not  state  these  factH  in  the  way  of  complaint, 
but  in  order  to  explain  my  own  course.  The  Senator  having 
directed  his  argrnuent  against  my  resiphttions,  I  felt  niy&eU' 
compelled  to  seize  the  HrHt  opportunity  to  cull  them  up  from 
the  table,  and  to  ai^sigu  a  day  for  their  dIsciuwtoD,  in  the  hope 
not  only  that  thn  Seiiattj  would  hear  jue  in  their  vindication, 
but  woidd  also  ationi  me  an  opportunity  of  tuking  the  sense 
of  this  body  on  the  great  principles  on  wliich  they  are  basod. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his  argument  against 
(he  resolutions,  direatetl  his  attack  almost  exclusively  against 
the  firstt  ;  on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  the  basis  of 
the  other  two,  and  that,  unless  the  tirst  could  be  demolished, 
the  others  would  fnllnw  of  wurse.  In  this  he  was  right. 
As  plain  mul  as  t^iinjile  tin  thi^  fucla  contained  in  the  firet  are, 
they  cannot  bi^  admitted  to  be  true  without  admitting  the 
doctrines  for  which  I,  and  the  State  I  represent,  c^mtend. 
He  (Mr.  W.)  commenced  his  attack  with  a  verbal  criticism 
on  the  resolution,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  objected  strongly 
to  two  words,  "constitntiorjil"  nnd  "accede.'  Tothe  former, 
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OH  the  ground  that  the  word,  aa  used  (constitiil  ional  compuct), 
ras  olwcnre — that  it  conTeyed  no  definite  meaning — and  thnt 
the  constitution  was  a  noun-substantive,  and  nut  uu  adjec- 
tive. I  regret  that  I  have  exposed  myself  to  thu  erilicisiii 
of  the  Senator.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  use  any  ex- 
pression of  donhtful  senae,  and  if  I  liave  done  bo,  the  Senator 
must  attribute  it  to  the  jwverty  of"  my  language,  and  nut  to 
design.  I  tnist,  however,  that  the  Senator  will  excuse  me, 
wliL'u  he  conies  to  hear  my  apoktgy.  la  matters  of  criticism, 
authority  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  I  have  an.  au- 
thority of  so  Idgh  a  character,  iu  this  ca«c,  fur  using  the 
expression  wtiich  he  cousidcrs  ao  obscure  and  so  uaconstitu- 
tii-iual,  as  will  justify  me  even  in  his  eyes.  It  is  no  less  than 
the  authority  of  the  Henator  himscU" — given  on  a  solemn 
occasion  (the  discussion  on  Hr.  Foote's  ivsulution),  and 
diiubtlesB  with  great  deliberation,  after  baring  duly  weighed 
the  force  of  tlie  expresAion. 


[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  Mr.  Webster's  Rpecch,  in  mply  to  Mr.  Hayno. 
in  the  Stmate  of  tho  UDtt«d  StJitv^,  dt-livcfvd  Jaiiu^y  2(t,  1U30,  a& 
follows :  ] 

TIic  domestic  slnTory  of  the  South  I  lc»TO  when  I  find  it — in  Uu; 
hftnds  of  their  own  goTomnifnU.  It  U  llicir  nlTHir.  not  mint'.  Nor  tlo 
I  oom()lwu  of  till!  ppculiar  ufTtvt  wtik'H  thu  iiiuj^iiititik*  at  Hint  ]K>])uli>tiiiH 
has  hnJ  in  Uio  diKlnUuLiuit  of  ptiwcr  umtJvr  tlt«  FuJural  GoviTiimwit.  We 
know,  Sir,  Uut  the  rerirfscatatimi  of  tlio  Statci  in  the  other  House  ia  not 
tqod.  We  know  that  great  udvuitagc.  in  thiit  n-spcct.  U  enjoyed  by  t\w 
ibvdiolding  State.4  ;  and  wu  know,  lu<>,  thnt  llio  iLiteiidcl  (M^uivalent  for 
th»t  ndrstitofio.  that  is  to  nay.  Ihxi  imptisilion  of  direct  tsxcis  in  the  Mtnic* 
rutio,  has  lieeoiuu  mvrHy  uuiuiniil ;  the  habit  of  tlio  Government  >K-ing 
klinmtt  Jnv«rinbljr  to  oolJoct  itt  revenues  frora  otiier  soiircesi  »nd  in  ijthcr 
modes.  NeTWlheleM,  I  do  not  compliUD.  nor  would  I  oountcmuica  any 
tuovoaent  to  miter  this  arranj^incnt  of  n'^reAcnluUun.  It  is  Uivurtj^iuul 
l«rgui) — Uio  conijuu^t — let  it  stand  ;  L't  llio  ndTatitftgc  of  it  bu  fully  eu- 
joyoi.  The  Union  iUelf  is  too  full  of  tHjtiL-flts  to  he  hazarded  in  pmpo- 
stioos  Ibr  changing  its  original  ba^io-  T  gn  for  the  mnstilutioa  as  it  i<t. 
uid  for  th«  Union  u  it  i*.  But  I  am  rcsolTcd  not  to  submit  In  Hiliincro  to 
K«>iu«tiofUi,  tithnr  agiinitt  nij.wlf  individually,  or  ngnintt  the  Xurlh. 
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whully  unrniin(]erl  and  unjtiflt'— ftcmantinnfi  wliicli  Jntpilto  to  as  ndi^pn* 
iiitiun  ta  fvudc  Una  L-D.\sriTuri(i\-Ai.  mitPACT,  uid  to  pxtenii  tlwi  pnwnr  nf 
th(!  Go^x-mtijffnt  am  tlici  mtt-nml  laws  ami  ijwmestin  comlitiun  of  the 
Stales.** 


It  will  be  seen,  by  this  extract,  that  the  Senator  not  only 
iiitwl  the  plimsc  "constitutionnl  coinimct,"  which  he  now  so 
iiuicli  conJemu8,  Initj  what  is  still  more  iQijKirtant,  he  calls 
the  constitution  itself  a  compact — a  bargain  ;  which  con- 
tiiina  imptJrtant  admissions,  having  a  direct  and  powcrfnl 
bearinj;;  on  the  main  issue  involved  in  the  discnssnon,  aa  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  But,  strong  as  his  objection  is  to  the 
word  "  constitutional,"  it  is  still  stronger  to  the  word  "  ac- 
cede," which,  he  thinks,  has  hoen  introduced  into  the  resoln- 
tion  with  some  deep  design,  as  1  suppose,  to  entrap  the  Sen- 
ate into  an  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights. 
Hero,  again,  I  nmat  nho|ter  myself  muler  aulhiirity.  But  t 
suspect  the  Senator,  hy  a  sort  of  inHttnct  ((i»r  imr  in^ltnctM 
often  strangely  run  before  our  knowletlge),  had  a  prescience, 
wliich  would  account  for  liitf  avereion  for  the  wurd,  that  this 
ftuthority  was  no  kss  than  Thomas  Jetfcrnon  himself,  the 
great  apostle  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Rights.  Tlio  woni 
was  borrowetl  from  him.  It  wus  taken  from  the  Kentucky 
Resolution,  as  well  aa  the  substance  of  the  resolution  itBcli*. 
But  I  trust  I  may  neutralize  whatever  aversion  the  author- 
ship uf  this  word  may  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Sen- 
ator, hy  thi!  introduction  of  another  authority — that  of 
Washington  himself,  tvho,  in  liis  speech  to  Congress,  speak- 
ing of  the  admission,  of  North  Carolina  into  the  Union,  use* 
this  very  tenu,  which  wils  n-peatcd  by  the  Senate  in  their 
reply.  Yet,  in  onlcr  to  narrow  the  ground  between  the  Sen- 
ator and  myself  aa  much  as  ])ossible,  I  will  accommodate  my- 
self to  his  strange  anti^iatliy  against  the  two  unfortunate 
words,  by  striking  them  out  of  tha  resolntion,  and  sulistitut- 
ing  in  their  place  those  vcrj-  wonls  which  the  Senator  him- 
self has  designated  as  constitutional  |ihru8es.     In  the  place 
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of  that  abhorred  adjective  "  constitutional,"  I  will  insert  the 
very  noun-sulistantivc  "  (xmstLtutiou  ;  "  and  in  Uio  jilace  of 
the  word  '■uccedt',''  I  will  insert  tbo  word '"  ratiiy,"  whicli 
h«  dvsigrmtes  as  the  piiiiier  term  to  be  iiscd. 

Let  118  now  see  how  the  rtisulation  Btaods,  and  how  it  will 
read  after  these  ameiitliueutH.  Here  Mr.  C.  wiid  the  reaolu- 
lion,  aB  introduced,  reads : 

liesolved,  Tlmt  the  people  of  the  several  States  coin])o.s- 
ing  the«o  Utiited  Slates  are  united  as  |>artieti  tu  a  constitu- 
tieiial  cowjwict,  ti>  which  the  people  of  eaeli  State  ueeedtHl 
oa  a  oejiumtc  and  sovereign  ooninnmity,  each  hindtng  itself 
\*y  its  own  particular  ratification  ;  and  that  the  XIniun,  of 
which  the  said  eouipaot  it)  a  bond,  is  a  union  betioeen  the  Stcd^a 
ratifying  the  same. 

As  proposed  to  Iw  amended : 

Rcsotvetiy  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  compos- 
ing these  Unit^-d  States  are  united  as  parties  1^  a  oouijmct, 
under  the  title  of  the  Coiistituliou  of  the  Uuited  Status,  which 
the  i>eople  of  each  State  ratitied  as  a  separate  and  sovereign 
eomiuuuity,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own  particular  mtilica- 
tiou ;  and  that  the  Union  i,»r  which  (he  said  coin[iact  is  the 
bond,  is  a  union  between  the  States  ratifying  the  same. 

Where,  Sir,  I  ask,  Is  that  plain  case  of  revolution? 
Wla're  that  liiatus^  aswido  as  the  globe,  between  the  jirom- 
iiws  and  conclusion,  wliich  the  Bi^nutor  proclaimed  wouhl  be 
upl>arent  if  the  resolution  was  reduced  into  constitutional 
langiuge  ?  For  my  part,  with  uiy  pt>or  poweiu  of  concep- 
tion, I  cannot  jierceive  the  slightest  diti'crence  Iwtwcen  the 
resohition  as  first  introduced,  and  as  it  is  proposed  to  be 
amended  in  c-rnforraity  to  tlie  views  of  the  Senat<jr.  And, 
iiiHtf^d  of  that  hiatus  lK*tween  the  premises  and  conclusion, 
which  seems  to  startle  the  imagiimtion  of  the  Senator,  I  can 
|»erceive  nothing  but  a  continuous  and  solid  surface,  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  magnificent  superstructure  uf  State  Rights. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's  vision  is  distorted 
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by  tLe  medium  through  which  he  vicwa  even-  thing  connected 
witli  the  subject ;  and  that  the  &amc  distortion  which  hn^ 
presented  to  hisimfl^nntion  this  hiatus,  as  wide  aa  the  globe, 
where  not  even  a  fieaure  exit<t6,  also  ]>rcseuted  that  beautiful 
ami  crlnasicnl  ininge  of  a  strong  man  stniggling  in  a  bog  with- 
out tlie  power  of  extricating  himself,  and  incapable  of  being 
aided  by  any  friendly  hand,  while,  instead  of  struggling  in  a 
bog,  ho  fttftnils  un  the  everliinting  rock  of  tnith. 

Haring  now  noticed  the  critieiBm  of  the  Senator,  I  shall 
proceed  to  meet  and  repel  the  main  assnult  iiu  the  resolution. 
Uc  directed  his  attuek  ngainfit  the  strong  point,  the  vciy 
horn  of  the  citadel  tif  State  Rights.  The  Senator  clearfy 
perceived  that,  if  the  eoiistiCutiun  be  n  cornpact,  it  waa  im- 
possible to  deny  the  assertions  contained  in  the  resolutions,  or 
to  resist  the  consequences  which  I  had  drawn  from  them, 
and,  accordingly,  directed  his  whole  fire  against  that  point; 
but,  ftfter  m  vast  an  expenditure  of  ammunition,  not  the 
slightest  impression,  so  far  ns  I  can  perceive,  has  been  made. 
But,  to  drop  the  simile,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
notes  wliit'h  I  took  uf  what  the  Senator  saitl,  I  fiifi  now  at  a 
liiss  to  kuciw  whtrther,  in  the  upinioii  uf  the  Setiatur,  onr  con- 
stitution is  a  compact  or  not,  though  the  almost  entire  argn- 
mcnt  of  the  Senalor  wps  directed  U'  that  point.  At  one 
time  he  woiild  seem  to  deny  directly  and  positively  that  it 
vas  n  compact,  wliilu  at  another  he  would  Hpj>ear,  in  lan- 
guage not  less  strong,  to  admit  tliat  it  was. 

I  have  collated  all  that  the  Senator  has  said  upon  this 
point ;  and,  that  what  1  have  stated  may  not  appear  exagge- 
rated, I  will  read  his  remarks  in  juxtajmsition.     He  said  that 

"  Tlio  ooustitution  mcnns  &  gorcrnment,  nut  i  comjHicl.  \ot  a  coiisli* 
tiitlnnal  cniniiiu-t,  liiit  n  gorcmineiit.  Ifcoinpaci;,  it  rests  on  pligbtcd  futb, 
HDil  tliu  iiioilt:  of  i-cdrcf^  would  be  to  decloro  the  wliole  void.  States  tiuiy 
■ecedc  if  &  league  orcoinpift," 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  these  luhuissioua,  wliich  I  intend 
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to  use  hemifter.     (Hero  Mr.  C.  pro(KetliKl  to  read  fi'om  his 
notes.) 

"The  Sutpn  iigrced  that  ciich  shoulrl  |Minici[Mt«  in  the  Havetvignir  of 
the  oUirr." 

Ctrrtttinly,  u  very  correct  conception  yf  the  constitution  ; 
but  when  did  they  make  that  ivgrccuicut  but  by  the  nmsti- 
tutioD,  and  how  could  tlicy  agree  Imt  by  compact  ? 

"  The  sy!(t«Ta,  not  a  compact  betvrecn  Stittes  in  tlietr  6ovtr«ign  c&im* 
d(y,  b»it  h  goTcrnmciit  (iroj>er,  founded  on  tlio  a^loplion  of  the  people,  wwi 
erMtmg  iiMlividual  rcUtiunK  U'lwi'fii  itscll'and  the  ciiiTiniK," 

This,  the  Senator  Hys  down  as  a  leadinr^,  fumhi mental  prin- 
ciple to  gustain.  his  doctrine,  and,  I  must  «ay,  with  strange 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  language  ;  not,  certainly,  to  bo 
exptaiDod  by  any  waut  of  command  of  the  most  appropriate 
■words  on  his  jmrt. 


'*ItdoM  not  call  iUelf  a  compact,  but  ncciutitulion, 
tiOD  nstsoQ  compact,  but  it  is  do  longer  a  compact." 


Tlie  constitH* 


I  would  ask,  To  what  compact  does  the  Senator  refer,  as 
that  on  which  the  constitution  rests  ?  Befoiv  the  adopticm 
of  the  present  constitution,  the  States  had  formed  but  one 
compact,  and  that  was  thn  old  confedomtion  ;  and,  certainly, 
tlie  gentleman  does  not  intciul  lo  assett  that  tlio  ]tn-sciit 
constitutinn  rests  upon  that.  What,  then,  is  his  meaning? 
What  can  it  be,  but  that  tlie  constitution  itself  is  a  com- 
[wict  ?  And  how  will  his  language  read,  when  fairly  iuter- 
pn.-ted,  but  that  t)io  eoustituiiou  was  a  cuuipact,  but  is  no 
longer  s  compact  ?  It  had,  by  Bome  means  or  another, 
cliangetl  its  nature,  or  Ikcoiuc  defunct. 

He  nests  states  that 

^  A  inan  is  almozt  untrue  to  Uu  country  wlio  cnlU  Uie  constitution  a 
compact." 


I  fear  the  Senator,  in  calling  it  "a  compact,  a  barg^iiin," 
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has  called  dovra  this  heavy  dcnuuciatiou  ou  Ms  owu  liead. 
He  finally  states  that 

'^It  Is  fimuuled  oa  fomptct,  but  not  a  oontpwH;  nsraXts  from  it** 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  strange  confusion  uf 
words  ?  The  Senator  has  ii  mind  of  hi^h  order,  and  per- 
fectly trained  to  the  most  exact  use  of  language.  No  man 
knowft  better  the  precise  import  of  the  words  he  uses.  The 
diftieulty  is  not  in  Iiim,  liut  in  his  subject.  He  who  under- 
taken to  prove  that  this  canstltiition  is  uot  a  comi«ict,  im- 
dertalces  a  task  wlilcli,  ho  his  strength  ever  so  great,  nmst 
oppress  him  by  its  weight.  Taking  the  whole  of  tlie  ai-gu- 
ment  of  the  Senator  together,  1  would  say  that  it  is  his  im- 
pression that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  and  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  reason  which  ho  has  assigned  for  this 
opinion. 

He  tliiiiks  there  ia  aa  mcomi>atibility  between  constitu- 
tion and  compact.  To  prove  this,  he  adduces  the  words 
**  ordain  and  establish,"  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the 
coustiUition.  1  confess  I  am  not  capable  of  perceinng  iii 
whAt  manner  these  words  are  incom^tatible  with  the  idea 
that  the  constitution  is  a  compact.  The  Senator  will  admit 
that  a  single  State  luuy  orJuIii  a  cuiLstituliuu ;  and  where  is 
the  diflaculty,  where  the  iiicoinpiitibilily,  of  two  States  cou- 
ciirring  tii  onluiiiiiig  and  cHtnblt.s])iii<(  a  constitution  P  As 
between  the  Stivtes  theinselvoaj  the  iiistninieut  would  be  a 
comi«ict ;  but  in  R'feivnce  to  the  Oovermuent,  and  those  on 
whom  it  0]>crute8,  it  would  be  ordained  and  established — 
ordained  and  estttbliiiked  by  thc^Wni  axUhorityt^' ttoo^  instead 
of  the  single  authority  of  one. 

The  next  argument  which  the  Beuatur  atlvnaces  to  show 
that  the  Iimgiui^^e  of  the  constitution  is  irrcooncJlablc  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  com|jact,  is  taken  ftiom  that  |H>nion 
of  the  instrument  which  imposes  prohibitions  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  States.     He  said  that  the  longufigo  used  in  im- 


poaiDg  the  prohibitions  is  tlie  liingiingi!  of  a  ttu^ierior  to  an 
inferior ;  and  thftt,  tlierefiirp,  it  won  not  the  language  of  a 
«)in|mct,  which  imjilicB  the  efprnlity  of  tlic  imrtica.  As  a 
]irt)oi)  tlie  Senator  cited  several  clauses  of  tho  constitution 
wliich  provide  that  no  State  shall  enter  into  treaties  of 
alliance  and  ctmfcd oration,  lay  iinpostn,  &c.,  mthoiit  the  an- 
sent  of  Congress.  If  he  Imd  tunied  to  the  articles  of  the 
old  confeticration,  which  ho  acknowledges  to  have  Ireen  a 
compact,  ho  wonld  liave  tmifuX  that  thi>se  very  jn-nhibitorv 
articles  of  the  r4>iistitnlion  wi're  liomiwpd  from  that  iiwlru- 
inent ;  that  the  langUiij;e  wliifli  ho  now  coiisiden*  as  imply- 
ing Biiperiority  was  taken  erriadVa  from  it.  If  h«)  hml  ex- 
tended hiii  rcwmreliOR  still  further,  he  would  have  found  that 
it  is  tho  hnhituni  language  used  in  treaties,  whenever  a 
Hlipulatiou  is  made  against  the  performance  of  any  act. 
Among  miiny  instances  wliicli  I  could  cite  if  it  were  newB- 
fiary,  1  refer  the  Senator  t^j  the  celebrated  treaty  negotiated 
by  Mt.  Jay  with  tireat  Britain  in  17£)3,  in  which  tho  very 
language  n^cd  in  the  constitution  is  employed. 

To  pnive  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  the 
Senator  next  observes  that  it  stipulates  nothing,  and  asks, 
with  an  air  of  triumjih,  Wliere  are  the  endeucoB  of  the 
stipnlatiouH  Itetween  the  Stjiles  ?  I  m««t  exjtrew  my  sur- 
prise at  thin  interrogattjry,  etmiing  from  eo  intolUgent  a 
simrcf.  Hiifl  tho  Senator  never  seen  the  ratiticatiuns  of  the 
constitntintt  by  the  several  Slates  ?  Did  he  not  cite  them 
on  tliis  I'cry  occasion  ?  Do  they  contain  no  evidence  of 
Btipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Stales  ?  Nor  is  tho  assertion 
less  Btrauge  that  the  constitution  contains  no  stipulations. 
So  far  troni  regarding  it  in  the  light  in  whieh  the  Senator 
regards  it,  I  consider  the  whole  instrunicnt  but  a  mass  of 
stipulations.  What  is  that  but  a  stipulation  to  which  the 
Simator  refers  when  he  state**,  in  the  course  of  his  ar^uuieat, 
that  each  State  had  agreeii  to  participate  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  others. 
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But  the  priucipal  arj^imcnt  ou  which  the  Senator  relied  to 
show  tliat  the  ciingtitiitinn  is  not  a  compact,  rests  on  the 
provision  in  that  iniftruinent  whJeh  derlare«  that  "this  con- 
stitution, and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties 
made  under  their  authority,  are  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
land."  He  aeked,  with  marked  emphasis,  Can  a  compact  be 
rlie  BUpreme  law  of  tin*  land  ?  I  ask,  in  return,  whether 
treaties  are  not  compacts,  and  whether  treaties,  n&  well  as 
tliL'  conHlitution,  arc  not  dechm-d  to  bt-  the  euprcmu  law  ol' 
tiio  land  ?  ilia  ar|;uiiieiit,  in  fiict,  as  cunchisively  provw 
that  troatioii  nro  not  CHimpacts  as  that  the  constitution  is  not 
a  comiMXct.  I  might  rest  the  issue  on  this  decisive  answer  ; 
but,  as  I  desire  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  im- 
portant point,  I  nhull  follow  the  gentleman  in  the  couree  of 
his  reasoning. 

He  defines  a  constitution  to  be  a  fundamental  law,  which 
organizes  the  government,  and  ]ioLntj!  out  the  mode  of  its 
action.  I  will  not  object  to  the  definition,  though,  in  my 
0])inion,  a  more  appropriate  one,  or,  at  loaat,  one  better 
adapted  to  American  ideas,  could  be  given.  My  objection  is 
not  to  the  definition,  hnt  to  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
fundamental  kws  of  a  State  cannot  be  a  compact,  as  the 
Senator  seems  to  euppose.  I  hold  the  very  reverse  to  be  the 
cflWJ ;  and  that,  according  to  the  most  approved  wrilere  on 
the  subject  of  govcrument,  these  very  fundanieutol  laws  which 
are  now  stated  not  only  not  to  be  comimcts,  but  inconsistent 
witli  tiie  VL-ry  idea  of  comiMicte,  aiv  held  invariably  to  be  com- 
pacts ;  and",  in  that  character,  are  tlistingtiished  from  the 
ordiaary  hiwp  of  the  country*.  I  will  cite  a  Hingle  authority, 
which  is  full  and  cx]Jicit  on  this  point,  from  a  writer  of  the 
highest  repute. 

iJLiHamaqui  Bays,  vol.  ii.,  ]tart  1,  chap  i.,  «4!C8.  35,  36, 
37,  3b  : 

*  It  entirely  dcpentSs  upon  ■  Frw  pcoplt^  to  invert  tlic  soT^reigtu 
vhom  Ihoy  place  aver  tbetr  hearts  witli  gn  niitlioritr  eithn*  kbAolale  or 
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liniiled  by  certun  lan-g.  Tlieso  reguliitwiu,  by  wliich  tlio  supreme  ku- 
thority  U  kept  witliiu  bouads.  arc  calk-<]  t/te  funtlamenial  lufct  of  the 
ftateV 

"Thf  fumluiQFiilftl  !iiw«  of  a  ittaU',  Uikcn  in  llictr  full  csti-nl,  are  not 
onlyUiPflwTfes  by  vrhivh  llie  cntJiv  bwly  ofthL-  nnliuRdcterniuic  the  form 
of  govvrnnitiit,  tu»\  tbt:  monwr  vt  Kiitx-volin^  to  llin  crown,  but  sru  tikif 
wbc  coTcnanLs  between  ibe  peoiile  and  tlw  jfCrson  on  whom  ibey  confer 
the  WTcrtignly,  wiiich  rcmilivtc  tin.-  manner  of  gon-miiig,  and  by  which 
the  supreme  authority  is  liinital'* 

"Thcsi'  rq^nlntioas  art-  callwi  niudameotiil  laws,  because  tbcy  are  the 
bAsLs.  **  it  were,  utO  roumktioii  oftlio  Ktntvon  whicli  the  structure  uflhv 
^remiiicnt  is  nisctl,  and  bccuuM!  the  pecplc  look  11)1011  lliew  rc^iktions 
as  their  priuci[Mil  lilrciigth  and  »up|iort." 

"Tlio  iianiy  of  laws,  however,  bft-t  bctn  given  lo  tliese  regtiUtiuns  in  an 
impmpcrainl  fiKunitivc  seiiw,  for,  pn.ii«.TJy  speakinjr,  ihey  arc  real  cnve- 
uanta.  But  an  tbosu  cuvt-nanlii  arc  ubli^nlury  between  the  contracting 
[larties,  they  hara  tlic  furee  of  laws  UionutclveK." 

The  satue,  vol.  u.,  iMirt  2,  ch.  i.,  sees.  19  tmd  22,  iu  pail. 

"Ibe  whole  liorly  of  the  nation. in  wliom  the  snpTvmc  |>owi'r  originally 
ranta^  suy  regnlAtt'  the  gon>niment  by  a  fiindnmentAl  law  in  sueh  in&n- 
ner  ili  to  commit  the  cxfirrise  of  the  diffl-rent  [wrbt  of  the  aiippemc  power 
to  (lilTercRt  persons  or  UHlicii,  who  may  w-'t  indupL-iidently  of  each  olber  in 
reginl  to  the  rights  committed  to  them,  Init  still  <iuliurdiiiiLle  to  Uib  lawa 
Grmi  wliich  tho!<c  rights  are  (U-rlrvd." 

**  And  iiiese  fundamental  laws  are  real  corenantK,  or  what  the  eiWIiuis 
call  porta  cfinventa,  bctwevti  th«  ditferent  orlers  of  tlio  republic,  by 
wbicli  tlfoy  scipidi\t«  tb!\t  c»ch  shall  have  n  particular  part  of  ibe  WTcr- 
sj^ty,  BU'I  tlint  thi.'*  ftlinll  eslaldiKh  the  form  of  govcrDiiirnt.  It  is  evi- 
dvtit  that,  by  tlicsu  meuiia,  each  of  the  euntnicting  (utrtics  itcqutres  a  ri{j;ht 
DOl  only  of  exenrising  the  power  giaiiled  to  it,  but  also  of  prcfuriring  that 
orig^l  rigliL*' 

A  nifcrcucc  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Brituiti,  with 
which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  that  of  any  other 
Eiini|WJiii  goveriimi'iit,  will  show  llmt  Hint  i«  n  cumpacl.. 
Magna  Clwrtft  may  certainly  be  reckoned  amonj^  the  t'unda- 
meutal  laws  of  that  kingdom.  Now,  although  it  did  not  iis- 
sume,  originally,  the  form  of  n  compact,  yet,  before  tlie 
breaking  up  of  tlie  meeting  of  the  twiroiiB  whieU  tnipotrcd  it 
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on  King  John,  it  was  reduced  into  tha  I'onn  of  a  cov(>uant, 

ami  duly  si-pied  liy  IW)ert  FUzvpalter  and  others,  on  the  one 
jtart,  and  tin;  king  on  the  other. 

But  wc  have  a  more  decisive  {ii-oof  that  the  consiilutiou 
of  Kuglaud  is  a  compact  in  the  resolution  of  the  Lonls  and 
Commons  in  1688,  which  declared  that : — 

'•  King  .Tamrs  tlio  Snini'I  liavinv;  ciKK-AVonid  to  subvert  the  wmstilu- 
tion  of  tlie  kiu^itmi,  by  bntikuig  the  ori^pnal  contract  bctu-Lvn  tlw  king 
uhI  poojilc,  xnil  buving,  hy  the  iK'Ivico  of  JcsuiU  ntid  ollm*  wickcil  per- 
sons, riolftted  ihc  ftintliimcntiil  lair,  and  witbdrawQ  )iim;^^ir  out  of  the 
kiHKdniii.  Imih  abflii-nteii  the  government,  mad  thai  the  thn>ne  is  thereby 
liivuinc  va«inl," 

But  why  should  I  iffer  to  writere  u|)on  the  subject  of 
guvoniniPnt,  or  iu^juire  into  the  cotistitiitiou  of  fomgn  states, 
when  there  at-c  such  decisive  proofs  that  our  constitution  lit 
a  com|)aet  ?  On  this  point  the  Senator  i*  estop])ed.  I 
borrow  fi-oui  the  gentleman,  and  tliank  liim  for  the  woid. 
His  adopted  Slate,  which  lie  so  aUly  repiesoutu  (m  this  floor, 
and  his  nativo  State,  the  States  of  HassaehtiBCttfl  and  Kcw 
Hanipshire,  both  declared,  in  tlieir  ralificatiou  of  the  conati- 
tutiou,  that  it  was  a  compact.  The  ratiiicatioa  of  Mas^* 
chuscttH  is  in  the  ibllowing  words  : 

[Ik^reMr.C.  read:] 

"/«  Contention  of  the  Ddogati-K  nf  the  Penple  of  the  Commonieratth 
of  MnMiachvsetts,  February  C,  1788. 

"  The  OonTentioa  baving  inipftrtiftlly  discussed  and  fully  ONiEidcrrd 
the  ConstituUuii  of  th«  liuilofl  Stnt^H  of  America,  reported  to  Congress 
by  the  Oonvertinn  nf  Dckgatcn  from  thi3  United  StatM  of  Aiueric«,  uifl 
sulimitted  to  ha  hy  a  rcat>I>itii>n  of  (Ims  General  Court  of  said  Common* 
weaItU,  {>a.<tsc;d  the  2jth  day  of  Uctobcr  last  )mst,  and  adinowledgiiig,  TFtth 
^i-at«ful  licfli-tK,  tliu  f;oodn(>sii  of  tho  Suprome  Kuler  of  the  Univrrse,  in 
iifTunliii;;  the  people  of  tho  United  States,  in  the  co)ir»i  of  tus  prorklcMv^ 
an  opportunity  dclilwrutoly  and  pea«wbly,  withont  fraud  or  8itr|iriw,  of 
entcriiif;  into  an  explicit  and  90lij4X  cohvac-t  with  each  other,  by  asKent* 
ing  to  and  ratifying  a  new  OoD^titution,  iu  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
ntiion,  ;slnbli^  JRStice,  ensure  domestic  tran<]iii11it.y,  providf  (or  the  coio* 
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mon  ddonco,  jnoinotQ  the  f^oond  welfarr,  and  Kcure  tbc  Mciisin^s  o( 
liberty  to  11iemselTc«  and  <y(  MassachcecUs,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  ni<! 
Conatituti'jn  fur  Uin  UuitM  States  of  America.*^ 

The  ratification  of  New  Hainpuhire  is  taken  from  tliat  of 
Massachusetts,  and  almost  m  the  same  words.  Hnt  prouf, 
if  possible,  slill  more  decisive,  may  be  fomi'I  in  tJio  c<*Iohra- 
fed  resolutioua  uf  Virginia  ou  the  alien  and  seilUioii  law,  in 
1798,  and  the  responses  of  Mni«jacbH8ctts  and  the  other 
Btates.  Those  resolutions  cxiircssly  assert  that  the  consti- 
tution is  a  comi>act  between  the  States,  in  the  follovdnf* 
language : 

[Hvre  Mr.  C.  read  from  the  ivsolittiona  of  Virginia  iis  fullows  :] 

"That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declaw,  that  it 
Tirw«  THK  i^witafl  or  tmk  F»:nrRit  OnveaKMCXT,  as  iirM'tTiKO  rnoM 

THE  roMPACT,  TO  Winril  THK  StATIS  are  rAKTIIW,  AS  I.nilTED  BT  TKK 
rLAtK  HKNHr  AMI  tSTKNTIO!!  OT  THE  IKSTRTMrKT  COmTITt'TIKC  TltAT 
t'OMTAL'T,  AS  SO  rARrllKH  TAI.ID  TIIAX  TIIKT  AAE  AUTItOfllZKD  BT  THX 
GRAXn  E.\t'MCMin:D  IN  THAT  COMPACT  J  AMD  THAT,  IM  CA»R  OP  A  PC- 
LtBEXATI^  PAtPABLE,  ^VI>  DANGEXOttl  EXIUtCISE  OP  OTHEH  POVTERS  XOT 
CRAXTPD  BY  THE  SAID  crlMPArT,  Tilt:  StATCS  WRO  ARC  PARTIES  TttmrTO 
IIAVK  TilR  HIOHT,  ISO  ARE  IN  DUTT  BOI'ND,  Tn  INTtRPUKt  FOR  ARRI>T- 
IKC  TilK  PBOOREKS  OP  TfIS  RV[L,  AKD  fO»  KA IKTAI N rSfl  WITIIIK  TIIKIR 
RKSPEf^TnTK  LIMITS  THK  ACTHORmsS,  RICttTH,  A.VD  traXRTIlS  APPXRTAIX- 
IXO  TO   THEM. 

"  That  the  Ucncntl  Aswmbly  doth  alsn  ^xprms  its  ilMnp  rrsrvt  that  n 
itpirit  has.  in  stinHry  inslimce*,  \Mxn  matiifrfltort  by  the  Koiioral  OoTcra- 
ment  to  eiilarj^  Hi  ])o«rfr8  hy  forrvd  constnu'tiotis  of  llic!  mitstitiitionnl 
charter,  which  defines  them  ;  ait<l  tlint  imlivatinnH  haw  A)»]n.tared  of  a  df 
sign  to  expound  certain  gviiera.1  phra>>i:-.<t  (whirli,  having  liecn  coiiii'd  from 
tho  TWT  limited  grant  of  powers  la  th«  former  arfole*  of  confederation, 
were  tJio  leBS  liabk  to  Iw  jnlsmnstniwi^,  s>  a8  (o  dtwtroy  the  meaniiiB  anrl 
tll«ct  of  tlK  purticulur  i-nuiDcraliuu  which  iwccHsarily  explains,  and  limits 
tbc  general  plirases,  and  ko  as  to  t-oxsuLioATc  Titc  States,  ut  utzuKctai, 

INTO  ONE  SOVEREICKTT.  TltE  OBTIOtS  TODESicT  AXU  IXEVITaBLE  KS»VLT 
or  WHICH  ytOVlO  be,  to  TRAXITORM  the  PRDJEST  HEPtrBLICAN  STSTKM 
OP  TIIR  CxiTKD  StATBI  IXTO  AN  AKIOLtTE,  OR,  AT  BEST,  A  MIXED 
MOXARCKY." 

They  were  sent  to  the  sevenil  States.     Wo  have  the  ro- 
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ply  of  ES^kwai-e,  Now-York,  C'oHuecticat,  Now  Haiii^mhire, 
Vennontj  iin<l  Massiichusotts,  ncjt  one  of  whii-h  coiiti-adicU 
this  iiuportniit  assertion  on  tbu  jwirt  uf  Vir^'iiia  ;  and,  liy 
their  eik'uce,  tlicy  all  acquic-Bce  in  its  truth.  The  case  is 
still  atrongcT  against  Masaachusctls,  which  expressly  reoc^ 
nizea  the  iact  that  the  constitution  is  a.  uouijmct. 
In  her  auKwci  she  says : 

[Horn  Mr.  C.  rvnd  from  the  aiiHwer  of  Mnstuu-hostrtts  ui:  folluwi:] 

"Out  titvy  Joem  it  their  duty  »o[enu)I}'  to  declare  that,  wliilo  tbcy 
hold  6&cTi2<l  the  principle,  that  consent  of  the  people  U  the  only  pure 
sniircc  ofjii'it  nnH  legitimate  prMror,  thor  onnnot  wlmit  tlio  ripht  or  the 
SlBlfl  Lcgtslnturt'^  to  dLiiuuncx;  Ihv  ndruiiiislmtiou  of  that  tiOTemtiH>nt,  Ui 
wrliich  the  [H^ojile  Uiornsclvu^,  hy  «  solemn  comitact.  Imvo  exdiisJTPly  coin- 
uiitt^l  their  nAtinnnl  concerns..  Tliat,-nltliongli  a  lilwral  ami  ^nlighten^'d 
vi);iLanL'<j  auioiif;  Iha  people  is  alwa^ii  to  be  cUurtsbMl,  yet  an  uorvisonablc 
j>eiilou.sy  of  the  men  of  their  choii'e,  ftud  a  recurrence  to  measuiVB  of  ex* 
Iremil'y  upon  proitndlwis  or  trivial  pretexts,  hftTC  A  Btrong  tendency-  to 
<)e&troy  all  rationat  liht-rty  nt  houio.  aiid  to  deprhti  ihe  l'iiiti>d  States  of 
the  mo»tt<»«iiutia1  uilv»iita;;c-s  m  thvir  rclftlinu.s  ahroMtl.  That  this  I^i.<»- 
tature  sre  persuade*!  timt  tlie  decision  of  hII  caws  in  Iaiv  or  equity,  ui«nig 
under  the  Coostitutioo  of  the  United  Suites,  and  the  constmclion  of  nil 
laws  made  in  piirsuMicr  thereof,  are  exclusively  vested  by  the  people  in 
thejitdic^al  courts  of  the  United  States." 

"That  tliu  |)enp)e,  in  Ihnl  Mtfemn  cninpnrtf  which  is  dcrluvd  to  In 
the  BUpremn  law  n/~  the  land.  Iiave  not  conHlititted  (he  Statu  Lef;isUtiirai 
the  judgeit  of  ilia  acla  or  nieMures  of  UiiB  Federal  flovcmment,  but  hsn 
confided  to  thcoi  the  [lou'or  of  pmpoiiinir  ^ch  amendments  of  the  mnsti- 
tutinn  as  sbnil  appear  to  them  ne^Teii.'iary  to  Uie  interc«t&  or  coufiimiahle 
to  Ihc  wishes,  of  the  fieople  whom  tlii-y  rciarstml.'' 

Now  I  a«k  tht?  Hcnntor  himself — I  put  it  to  his  caudor  to 
say,  if  South  OaroHna  be  estopped  on  the  subject  of  the 
protective  systouij  because  Sir.  Burke  and  Mr.  Smith  pro- 
poaed  a  moderate  duty  on  hemp,  or  some  other  article,  I 
know  not  wluit,  nor  do  I  care,  with  a  view  of  encourafpng  ila 
production  (of  \YlHc:h  motion,  I  venture  to  say,  not  one  indi- 
vidual ill  a  liundred  in  the  State  ever  heard),  whether  lie 
and  MnijHaehiitjCl  t  B,  afler  tliis  clear,  full,  luid  solemn  rocug- 
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nitiuD  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  (both  un  lis  part 
and  thnt  of  his  State),  be  not  forerer  estopped  on  this  im- 
portant point  ? 

There  remains  one  more  of  the  Senator's  argiinientit,  lo 
proTc  that  t]ie  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  to  bo  con- 
ftitlerod.  He  says  it  is  not  a  compact,  beca\isc  it  is  a  goveiii- 
ment ;  which  lie  dcHnca  to  Iw  an  organiztil  IpihIv,  juxusessed 
of  the  will  and  power  to  execute  its  pmjiosts  by  its  own 
proper  authority  ;  uiid  wlui-h,  he  mys,  K-nrs  not  the  ^li^htest 
resemhl&uco  to  a  compact,  liut  I  would  usk  the  Hcuntor, 
Who  ever  considered  a  gtwcrnuiciit,  when  spoken  of  us  the 
agent  to  execute  the  powers  of  the  coustitiitiou,  and  distinct 
frou  the  coostitutiun  itaell',  as  a  compact  ?  lu  that  ll^ht  it 
wouhl  be  a  jKirfect  alMunlUy.  It  is  true  that,  in  general 
and  loose  laugoagc,  it  is  o^en  said  that  the  Government  is  a 
compact,  meamng  the  ec'Dsiitutton  which  created  it,  and 
rested  it  with  authority  to  executu  the  powers  ixmtaiucd  in 
the  instrument ;  but  when  the  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  constitution  and  thu  Goveruuieut,  as  the  Senator  has 
done,  it  wiMild  be  as  ndioulouts  to  call  the  Govurmnent  a 
compact,  as  to  call  an  individual,  ap{Mjintcd  to  execute  the 
provisions  of  a  contract,  a  contract ;  arid  not  less  so  to  su|>- 
jiose  that  llicre  could  bo  the  slightest  rcstunbiftuco  between 
them.  In  connection  with  this  jjoiut,  tho  i^enator,  to  prove 
that  the  constitution  is  not  a  cftuipitct,  asserts  that  it  is 
wholly  independent  uf  the  Stat'.',  and  iiointcdly  duclart's  that 
the  States  hare  nut  a  right  to  touch  a  hair  uf  its  hi'a<.l ;  and 
ibis,  witli  that  pixivision  in  the  constitution  tiiat  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  have  a  riyht  to  alter,  change,  amend, 
or  even  to  alKdlsh  it,  ttann^  him  in  the  tace. 

I  have  examined  all  of  the  ar^ments  uf  the  Senator 
intended  to  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact  ; 
and  I  trust  I  have  ehomi,  by  the  clearest  demonstration, 
that  his  ai^imciils  are  iwrfectly  inconclusive,  and  that  his 
afisertion  is  against  the  cleaix^t  and  most  solemn  evidence — 
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evidttnct?  of  rwonl,  mid  of  aticli  a  character  thnt  it  onght  tc 
rlose  liis  lips  fur  ever. 

I  tiim  now  to  consider  tlie  other,  iindj  iippurently,  contra- 
dictory u$|K.'ct  iu  wliLcli  the  Soiiatur  pivdeutud  tlutj  purt  a£ 
the  subject :  I  mean  tUut  m  wliiuU  lie  states  thut  tlic  Gov- 
ernment is  founded  in  c*>uiittn;t,  but  is  no  longer  u  compact. 
I  have  already  remarked,  tliat  no  other  interpretiitiou  could 
be  given  to  tins  assertion,  except  lluit  the  cimstilution  wae 
once  a  m  impact,  btit  is  no  longer  so.  There  was  n  vagueness 
and  indiKtinctncsH  in  this  part  of  the  Senator's  argument, 
wiiicb  k'ft  me  iiltoj^'OiLT  niict'rtiiiii  ue  to  Its  rati  nieuning. 
If  he  meant,  as  I  pixiiiiiiie  he  did,  ihat  iho  ooinpiict  is  an 
executed,  and  not  an  executory  one — tliat  lU  ohjeel  was  lo 
create  a  goverumeut,  aud  to  invest  it  with  proper  authority 
— imd  tbat,  linvinfj  executed  this  office,  it  liad  jwrformcd  ita 
functions,  and,  with  it,  had  cease*!  to  exist,  then  we  have  the 
extraordinary  nrowal  that  tlio  coustitution  is  a  dead  letter — 
thiit  it  ban  ceased  to  have  any  binding  effect,  or  any  pmctical 
influence  or  operation. 

It  lias,  indeed,  often  been  charged  that  the  constitution 
has  Iktouio  a  dend  h>tter  ;  that  it  in  cnutimmlly  vicilated,  rind 
lias  lost  nil  its  contrcd  over  the  Government;  but  no  one  has 
ever  before  been  bohl  enough  to  advance  a  theory  on  the 
avowud  bittfis  that  it  wus  an  executed,  and,  therefore,  an 
extinct  instrnmcnt.  I  will  not  seriously  attempt  to  rcfnte 
an  arjipnncnt,  which,  to  me,  appears  so  extravagant.  I 
had  thought  that  the  constitution  was  to  endure  for  ever ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  executed  contract,  it  con- 
tflinoil  great  trust  iwwcrs  fnr  the  bencJit  of  those  who  created 
it,  and  of  all  future  generations,— which  never  WMdd  he 
finally  executed  during  the  existence  of  the  world,  if  out 
Govornineiit  Bhould  so  long  endure. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  tirst  resolution,  to  see  how  the 
issue  stands  between  the  Senator  from  Alat^sacbusetts  and 
myself.      It  contains  three   propositionB.      First,  that  the 
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constitution  i^  a  compact ;  second,  that  it  was  fbnued  !>> 
the  States,  cunttitiitiiig  ili^itinct  coiiiiimiuties ;  and,  lastly, 
that  it  is  n  stibsititiiig  ami  biiKliiig  ccuniiaut  Ix^twwn  the 
Statm.  How  do  theau  three  prii|>0Kiti(in8  irnw  sl^irul  ?  The 
Bret,  I  trust,  has  been  tiatistactorUy  established  ;  the  second. 
the  Bouator  1ul»  uditiitli'd,  fabitly,  indeed,  but  etill  }iu  lias 
ndmitted  it  to  be  true.  Tins  ruliiiiKHioii  in  sotnethiu;;.  It  is 
60  much  gained  by  disciissicn.  Tlirce  years  ap;o  even  this 
was  a  contested  point.  But  I  cannot  my  that  I  thank  him 
for  the  admission  :  we  owe  it  to  the  force  of  truth.  The  fact 
that  these  States  were  declarwl  to  !»  free  and  independent 
States  at  the  time  of  their  independence  ;  that  they  were 
Acknowlodgijd  to  be  (soby  Great  Britain  in  the  ti-eaty  whiih 
teniiinate<l  t)ie  war  of  tlio  Uevolution,  and  secured  their  in- 
de|)en(lence ;  that  they  were  recogniaed  in  the  same  elioraetor 
in  the  old  urtiL-k's  of  the  etrnfederation  ;  and.  finally,  that 
the  present  uonstittitiun  was  turuied  by  a  uunverttiuu  of  the 
several  StAtes — afterwards  Hubmittcd  to  them  for  their  w- 
spectivc  rat ificat  10113,  and  was  mtified  by  them  8ei)amtcly, 
each  for  itself,  and  each,  by  its  own  act,  binding  ita  citizens, 
— formed  a  b*idy  of  facts  too  clear  to  bo  denied,  and  too 

ng  to  be  resisted. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  tbii-d  and  lust  proposition 
contained  in  the  resolution — that  it  is  a  biDdin<i;  and  a  sub- 
sisting compact  between  the  £:>tates.  The  Senator  was  not 
explicit  on  this  point.  I  understood  him,  however,  as  assert- 
ing that,  though  formed  by  the  States,  the  constitution  was 
not  biudiug  l>etweeu  the  States  as  distiuct  oomuiunilies,  but 
between  the  American  people  in  ilio  aggregate ;  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  acconiing 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  became  one  |)eople,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  dclej^ted  powers.  This  woidd,  indeed, 
be  a  great  change.  All  acknowledge  that,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  States  coui«lituted  distinct 
and  indepeodoat  oommunitieH,  in  fidl    puHHc-ssiou  of  their 
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sovereignty;  and,  euruly,  if  the  luloptlon  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  intentlciil  to  cftVct  the  prciit  and  importuut  ebange 
ill  their  condition  which  the  theorj'  of  the  Senator  BtipiMwes, 
w)iiie  evident^  of  it  ou};ht  to  be  &uad  iu  the  iostniment 
itself.  It  jirofcsscB  to  bu  a  careful  and  fall  cnnincratiuii  of 
all  tho  powers  which  the  States  diMegatwl,  aiid  of  every 
iiiuditicatioa  of  their  political  condition.  Tho  Senator  eaid 
llin.t  he  hiiikcd  tn  the  constitution  in  order  to  ascertain  it.* 
real  character ;  and,  surely,  he  ought  to  look  to  tho  Bame 
iuslrUDient  in  order  to  ascertain  what  changes  were,  in  fact, 
made  in  the  political  condition  of  the  States  and  llio  conntrj-. 
Buf,  with  the  exception  of  "we,  the  i>cople  of  tlio  United 
States,"  in  tho  preamble,  he  bna  not  pointed  out  a  single 
indication  iu  the  cmistitutiun,  of  the  great  change  which,  r& 
hti  conceives,  has  been  effected  in  this  respect. 

iiov,  Sir,  I  intend  to  prove,  that  the  only  argument  on 
which  the  gentleman  relies  on  this  point,  must  utterly  fail 
liiui.  I  do  not  inttmd  to  go  into  a  critical  exaniiDation  of 
the  expresBiou  of  the  i)reanible  to  which  I  have  rct'erroil.  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary.  But  if  it  were,  it  might  be  ewiily 
shown  tlmt  it  is  at  IcuHt  as  applicable  to  my  view  of  tho 
confititution  as  to  that  of  the  Senator  ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  bis  argument  on  this  jKiint  rests  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
tenn  thirteen  United  States  ;  which  raay  mean  certain  ter- 
ritorial limits,  romprehonding  nithin  them  the  whole  of  tho 
Slates  and  Tenitoijes  of  the  Union.  In  this  seniso,  tho 
people  of  the  United  States  may  mean  afl  the  people  living 
within  tbeso  limits,  without  reference  to  the  States  or  Teni- 
tories  in  which  they  may  reside,  or  of  which  they  may  be 
citizens  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  only  ibat  the  expression 
gives  tho  luast  uounteutmce  to  the  arpanent  of  the  Senator. 

But  it  may  also  nicau,  t/ic  Stafca  vnitvd,  which  inversitin 
alone,  without  furtlicr  exiilanation,  ri'movca  the  ambiguity 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  expression,  in  this  sense, 
obviously  means  no  more  than  to  speak  oi  the  people  of  the 


i»evcral  Stales  in  their  united  and  confederated  cji{iacity  ; 
Bad,  if  it  were  requisite,  it  might  be  ishowii  thut  it  is  only  iu 
this  sense  that  the  cxpressiua  is  used  iu  the  cunstitution. 
But  it  is  Dot  ueceRsary.  A  single  argument  will  for  ever 
settle  this  i)oint.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  expression,  it  is  not  a]>plicable  tt)  the  condition  of  the 
States  OS  they  exiut  under  Uie  eoustitutiuu,  hut  as  it  whk 
under  the  old  confederation,  hefnro  its  luloption.  The  consti- 
tution had  not  yet  been  adopted,  nnd  the  Slntes,  in  oidainiiig 
it,  could  ouly  speak  uf  themselves  iu  the  condition  iu  wliiuh 
they  then  existed,  and  uot  iu  tlmt  iu  which  tlioy  woidd  exist 
(mder  the  cunstitntinn.  So  that,  if  tho  nrgnment  of  the 
Senator  proveaany  tiling,  it  2>rovei*,  not  (ns  he8Uj)p09C8)  tlmt 
the  constitution  turuis  the  American  people  into  an  aggregate 
maes  of  intlividualH,  but  tliat  such  was  their  political  con- 
dition before  its  adoption,  under  the  old  confederation,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  his  argument  in  the  previous  i>art  of  this 
discuseion. 

But  I  intend  not  to  leave  thJH  inipurtaiit  iKiinl,  the  Inst 
i^efugc  of  thos*e  who  mivo<.^ute  consolidution,  even  uu  this  con- 
clusive argument.  I  have  shown  that  the  coustitutiou 
atlbrds  uot  tho  least  evidence  of  the  mighty  eluiugo  of  the 
]<olilical  comiition  of  the  States  and  the  C'>untr\',  which  the 
Senator  8Uppoge<l  it  effected  ;  and  1  iutcnd  now,  by  llie  most 
deci«ivo  proof,  drawn  from  tho  Inslmmont  itself,  (o  slmw 
tlial  no  sueh  change  w;i8  inlendeil,  ami  thiit  the  jienjile  iif 
the  Stales  are  united  uuder  it  us  States  and  not  us  iiuUvid- 
uals.  Oa  this  point  there  is  a  very  iui|Hjrtant  ^lart  uf  tlie 
constitution  entiivly  and  slmngely  ovorliKikeil  by  the  Senat(ir 
in  this  debate,  as  it  is  expressed  in  tlie  first  resolution,  which 
furnishes  conclusive  evideuce  not  only  tliat  the  constitution 
is  a  ccsnpact,  hut  u  subsisting  compact,  biuding  between  the 
States.  I  allude  to  the  seventh  article,  which  provides  that 
''the  ratification  of  the  inventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sulHcient  Ibr  the  establishment  uf  this  C4>nHtilution  brtivfta 
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the  States  so  ratif)-ing  the  same."  Yes,  "b^itot^en  tht  Statt9.*' 
Thc*e  little  woitls  mean  a  vnlmiie — compacts,  not  laws,  biud 
Itctwccn  States ;  ami  it  Ikml-  binds,  not  as  betwfi-n  iiuliviJimli', 
but  between  Me  States:  tlie  States  rati/ifitig  ;  implWng,  ns 
Btrnnjj^  as  language  can  make  it,  that  tbc  constitution  is 
what  I  have  asserted  it  to  be — a  compact,  ratified  by  the 
Btatea,  and  a  subsisting  compact,  binding  the  States  mttfr- 
ing  it. 

But,  Sir,  I  will  not  leave  this  jwini,  all-import  ant  in  e*- 
tftblishing  the  tmo  Iheory  of  our  Government,  on  this  argn- 
nient  alone,  as  domoiistratiro  and  conclusive  as  I  hold  it  to 
be.  Another,  not  much  Icrs  |>owerful,  bnt  of  a  diffi'rent 
character,  nmy  l»e  drawn  from  the  tenth  amended  article, 
which  provides  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
arc  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people." 
The  article  of  ratification,  winch  I  have  just  citwl,  informs 
U8  that  the  constitiition,  which  delegates  jwwers,  was  mtified 
by  the  States,  and  is  binding  between  them.  This  inform^ 
lis  to  whom  the  powers  are  delegated, — a  most  important 
fact  in  determining  the  ]K>int  immediately  at  issue  between 
the  Senator  and  naywlf  Acconling  to  his  views,  iho  eonsti- 
iution  created  a  imion  between  irKUvi<luals,  if  the  solecism 
may  be  allowed,  and  that  it  formed,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
the  powers  delegated,  one  people,  and  not  a  Federal  Union 
of  the  States,  as  I  contend  ;  or,  to  express  Ibe  same  idea, 
dilferently,  that  the  delegation  of  powers  wiw  to  the  Ameri- 
can peojile  in  the  aggregate  (for  it  is  only  by  such  delega- 
tion that  they  could  lie  ctmstitnted  one  peojile),  and  not  tu 
the  United  iS'^wifts,— tliruclly  contrarj-  to  the  article  jiu>t  cit*d> 
which  declares  that  the  powers  are  delegated  to  the  United 
States.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  notiw,  that  the  Senator 
cannot  shelter  himself  under  the  ambiguous  phrase,  "  to  tho 
people  of  tho  United  States,"  under  which  he  would  certain- 
ly have  taken  refuge,  had  tho  oonslitution  so  expressed  it  ; 
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but,  fortnnate)}'  fur  the  cauao  of  truth  nud  tlio  great  jiriiici- 
plea  of  coniititutional  liberty  for  which  I  am  contending, 
"  jii>ii|)U'"  ia  omitted  :  thus  makiiij;  the  delegation  of  ])"jwer 
clear  and  unequivocal  to  the  Unttt^d  Statve^  as  distinct  politi- 
cal ooounimiti^ti,  and  conchiaively  jiroring  that  all  the  pow- 
ers delegated  are  reciprocally  delcgn.te<l  by  the  IStutes  to  each 
other,  as  distinct  political  coramunities. 

So  much  for  the  deloffated  jxiwera.  Now,  as  all  admit, 
and  aft  it  is  ex]jressiy  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  the  rr- 
»ei'Vr.(l  powont  nre  reserved  '*  to  the  Htatrs  rrF^H-cttvrhj,  or  to 
the  iieople,"  None  will  pretend  that,  tis  far  as  they  are  con- 
ceruedf  we  are  one  {KOple,  though  the  argument  to  jn-ove  Jt, 
however  abeunt,  would  be  far  more  plausible  thuu  that  wluch 
goes  to  «how  that  wy  are  one  people  to  the  csteut  of  the 
delcfrated  powers.  This  reRervation  "  to  the  people"  might, 
in  the  hands  of  subtle  ami  trained  logicians,  be  a  peg  to 
hang  a  doubt  upon  ;  and  had  the  expression  "  to  the  people" 
been  t>onneefe<i,  as  fortunately  it  is  not,  ■with  the  delegated 
instead  of  the  ro8er\'cd  powers,  we  should  not  have  heard  of 
this  in  the  present  discussion. 

I  Itave  now  establish ttl,  I  ho]ie,  beyond  thu  power  of 
controversy,  every  ulicgHtiun  etiritaiiied  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion— that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  formed  by  the  ]>co- 
ple  of  the  several  Klutea,  as  distinct  political  uouunuuities, 
and  subsisting  and  binding  between  the  States  in  the  some 
character ;  which  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
coDseqnonces  which  may  bo  fiiirly  dwluceil,  in  reference  to 
the  character  of  our  ))olitioal  sytiteni,  from  these  established 
facts. 

The  first,  and  nioht  important  is,  they  conclusively  estab- 
lish that  ours  is  a  ffderol  system — a  system  of  States  ar- 
rangftl  in  a  Federal  Union,  each  retaining  its  ilihtinct  exi.st- 
enoe  and  sovereignty.  Ouns  luis  every  attribute  which  be- 
longs to  a  federative  system.  It  is  founded  ou  compact ;  it 
is  formed  by  sovereign  communities,  and  is  binding  between 
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lliem  in  their  ft^veroign  capacity.  I  might  appeal,  in  con- 
finimtion  of  this  nKRorlirm,  to  nil  clonientnry  writers  on  the 
Buhjt'Ct  of  government,  but  will  content  myself  with  citing 
one  nnly  :  Biirliirnaqiii,  quutc*<l  with  approbation  hy  Jiid^ 
Tuclicr,  in  his  Comaieritaiy  on  BlacliRtone,  himself  a  high 
authority.  Bays : 

[n«ro  Mr.  C.  read  from  Tucker's  Biacki*tono  as  follows) : 

"Political  lioilics,  whothor  prcaior  small,  if  fhcy  arc  constitnter]  by  » 
pwiplo  furuiortj  uulL'[R-Dilrtit,  iiml  uiukx  no  civil  subJi^cliDn,  or  t>y  those 
wlujjusUy  clium  iiulepirirjoiiiv  rmm  any  civil  jiower  tlicy  were  formerly 
buifjcct  to,  hnvo  llto  civit  .siijjrtniiary  in  tlietiisflves,  ami  are  in  a  bUu-  of 
eiiual  riylit  anil  lilxTty  with  respect  to  all  otber  State^  whether  pent  or 
Rniall.  N'o  regard  is  to  be  bad  in  tliis  matter  to  tuunes,  whether  the  body 
politic  be  called  n  king^Eom,  nn  ctiipiro,  &  [irincipality,  a  dnkedom,  a  coim- 
Iry,  a  irpiililir.  or  fren  town.  If  it  ran  cxrn'Lw  justly  all  the  essrulial 
[utrts  of  ei%'il  |iowt.T  within  itwlf,  indeppQiJcntly  of  any  other  pcrmn  or 
body  jwlitic, — and  tio  other  hatli  any  rigtit  to  rcMrlnd  or  annul  its  acts, — it 
has  (he  dril  snpromary,  how  mtia!!  wwrer  its  territory-  may  be,  or  Ibc 
number  itf  itK  pcuple,  anil  has  nil  the  rights  of  an  Inde[9eii(lent  fState. 

•'  This  indq»L-niIni,i;f  uf  Slatcis  and  their  being  distini^t  political  bodioi 
from  each  other,  t^  nut  ohs^truL'tt^l  by  auy  alliiiiieu  ur  cvarudiTUcies  what* 
(oerer,  nlwuit  exercising  jointly  any  part?  of  the  supreme  powers,  sacha* 
Ihoso  of  ]n-!jfc  BnJ  war,  in  leagnc  oflcnsivc  nnri  (li-Triiiivi.'.  Two  Stales, 
notwilh><luuilin;r  tmcU  tnrnties.  are  a-piinLtv  Ludk-K.  and  indi'iK-ndnnl. 

"TbvM.-  are,  thvn.  unly  dwnioil  p<.>litieally  unitvtl  whi'u  Kunie  one  pcr- 
Ron  or  council  is  conKtilutcd  with  a  right  to  uksivim  M}iue  essential  puwen 
for  lioth,  and  to  hiadcr  cither  from  cxercistng  them  «cparat«1y.  If  any 
(H-Tson  or  coiinciE  14  i-tn [xiwcred  toexerciso  all  thcitc  rssential  powers  for 
both,  they  arc  then  one  .State :  such  is  the  State  of  Kngltind  and  S<»tbiod. 
since  the  act  of  union  made  at  tlte  Iwgiiuiiiig  of  tlic  eighteenth  century, 
wherehy  the  two  kinpdonis  wen.'  incorporated  into  one,  all  p«rta  of  the 
KUpTL-me  power  of  Imth  kingdnins  being  thenecTarwanl  united,  and  vested 
in  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  of  Great  (Eril&in ;  by  whii'h  cnttra 
conlitiou,  Ihough  IkiIU  kingdom?!  relain  Ihcir  anHent  lawR  and  iisa^rs 
in  many  respects,  they  aro  as  effectually  nuitcil  and  incorporated  ms  the 
wvi.Tal  petty  kiD^onts  which  composed  the  Iteptorcli/  werv  bcfor«  that 
[■L-riod. 

"  But  when  only  a  [xirtion  of  the  supmne  rivil  power  is  Tcste^l  in  one 
person  or  council  for  both,  fueli  nn  tlmt  uf  gieace  anil  war,  or  of  deciding 
mntrot-erfties  between  ditfrrtrnt  States,  or  their  subjects,  while  cai-Jj  witfaia 
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itself  rxcrcifiot  ottwr  parte  of  Uic  t«u[>rvii)<^  [Ki^-cr.  in<ir[>ciidenlly  of  alt  tli« 
others — ill  this  case  tlicj"  are  cnllcd  Si/»tema  of  Utatfs^  whicli  Burlimim|iii 
ilirniiC!>  III  bv  nil  aKwiiiltlaffi-'  of  juTfift  ^iviTimifiita,  Hlrictly  uniUt]  by 
some  CO1IIII10I1  bonit.  so  tliut  ihey  seem  to  make  but  a  K4iiple  body  wUh 
recpfct  to  thmte  affairs  which  interest  tlietn  in  romiiinii.  though  eniHi  pr&- 
•erres  iu  sDverei^ty,  full  ukI  ciitin;.  iiutcp^ndi'ittly  of  all  otherx.  And 
in  this  CMe,  be  aiids.  the  confeiierate  States  engage  tt>  each  other  cnily  to 
exercise  with  wmnion  consent  ceilain  jiartt  of  the  soT^wijrnty,  espt.-ciall/ 
that  nrliielt  rc-laU-!)  to  their  iiuitiinl  defL-tiw)  apiiriHt  fomim  enemies.  Ihit 
eadi  of  the  (»DrL-'lLTBlLS  rctuius  nn  entlrv  liberty  of  cxerc-iHing  as  it  thinlot 
jiroper  those  parte  of  tlic  s^vcTvifptty  which  arc  not  nientioneil  in  tlie 
treaty  of  uuion,  as  parti  that  ou^'ht  to  \x  ext'KiAeil  in  common.  And  of 
this  nature  is  Hw  Anicricaii  confoderacy,  in  which  each  Slate  ha^  rwagnetl 
ihcc»>TviKie  of  certain  pnrt*<>rihc«MpremecJvil  [mwfr  which  they  pii«si:-.s*ieil 
ttcfore  (exci^it  in  Ciinimnn  with  thi*  otht'r  !>tjilcs  inrliirlc^I  in  the  cniifMli'i-a- 
cy).  rwicrriiijr  to  themselves  all  their  former  powers,  which  ai«  not  delo- 
g.\te<l  to  the  United  State:i  by  theconimon  bon*I  of  tinioii. 

^A  visible  disttnction.  and  not  1is«  im|wrt«nt  than  obrioiif!;,  ooaire  to 
vatJon  in  eoinparinp  i\\t:^  diH'eront  kiwU  nf  nnion.  The  king- 
Enf;lan(l  niid  Srotlanrl  ara  itnittt]  into  f)\\t:  kiii^om  ;  and  the  two 
oODtrMting  Statctt,  by  siirh  an  ineoriKinitu  uniuii.  are,  in  the  upinion  of 
Jttdge  Blackntone,  tivtally  annihilated,  witliout  any  [lowor  of  io\-i\al ;  and 
a  third  ariMs  from  their  conjiinction,  iu  which  all  thn  rights  of  »overci{cn' 
ty,  and  partiailarly  that  of  lef^^lnttnn,  are  vestol.  From  whenee  lie  ex- 
prcBMi  a  doubt  whether  any  infrinKcment>i  of  th«  fimdamentat  and  rssen- 
ttal  riiniitinnf*  of  the  nninii  wonld  nf  itself  diK-wlTe  thr  union  nf  thotie 
kiu]<7)onii« ;  lh(iiit;h  he  wmhly  mtmits  that,  in  the  cmse  nf  n  federntu  alli- 
MKk  such  an  infrin};!  niiiiU  n  oiilrl  mrlaiiily  ret>ciiid  the  rumpart  betWM'n 
fte  coDfi.<<]entted  Stateo.  In  the  I'uittii  Sutes  of  America,  «u  the  wutra- 
Tj*,  each  State  retain?  its  own  nnttTcdent  fiirm  of  government;  its  own 
lamt,  Hiitijert  in  the  alteration  aitcl  control  of  its  own  lc{;i.<ila(iira  only  ;  its 
ovn  crcctitive  offinerit  and  ctiundl  of  Slate  ;  it«  onti  courts  of  judtoilure, 
its  own  jiidgCA.  it«  own  ioa(^str&tex,  uiril  officers,  and  officers  of  the  mi> 
UttE ;  and,  in  short,  its  owu  ciril  state,  or  body  politic,  in  crery  re«pert 
whataocTcr.  And  by  the  exjireiw  declaration  of  the  12th  article  of  the 
ntnendmcntH  to  the  constitution,  the  powers  not  (Iclepatcd  to  the  United 
States  by  the  ecifwtitiition,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  Slates,  arc  reservnd 
to  tbu  States  respectively,  or  to  tiie  jveopli'.  In  Great  Britain,  a  new  civU 
ttat9  is  erented  by  Ikv  anniliilaliou  of  Inn  anteevdcnt  civil  Ktateg  ;  in  the 
American  State?,  a  general  federal  oouncil  and  adininislntlion  is  ivuvido) 
for  the  joint  ejtpm>ie  of  soch  ftf  their  seTcral  jMMvers  aa  can  be  more  con- 
wniently  escrcised  in  that  inoile  than  any  othur,  leavinj;  Uioir  tiriV  atnt^ 
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Uimltercd;  (Lud  lUl  t!ic  ulkrr  {lotrors,  which  Lhu  SUtvs  mBMdttUy  po*- 
i!c#«ed,  to  be  DstiKiivd  hy  them  rpspwrtirely,  ns  if  no  union  or  cOHncclion 
were  estAblUIictl  betwrt-n  ihi'tii. 

*'  Tbo  andeiit  j\ch*i»  Kcms  to  have  Ix-eu  a  cotifcdk-racy  founded  upon  ft 
Rtmilnr  |)1iiii ;  csich  of  thow  little  States  had  its  distinct  pos9ei!iit«n<«,  lorri- 
torir.",  uik!  boiiniinrics';  t^ch  had  its  8pnttc  or  A-tsctDblj,  it^  mnf;tstr»m 
and  jiidjwH;  ntwl  pvonr  St&lo  sent  deputies  to  thf  pi-iipral  conTuulioii,  ukI 
hftd  cqiifti  W(-4;li[l  in  all  t]<jtermtna.ttans.  And  most  of  titu  neighboring 
States  which,  nmrod  by  fear  of  dau^iir,  occudcd  to  thb  coiifwlerncj,  bsd 
Rttson  to  t«licitAte  thi'msc'lvo). 

"Tliesp  ronfwkTiwics,  by  which  wrcmE  Statcw  art'  imitcil  together  by 
u  perpitiiHl  Icnpio  uf  itlliiLncp.  um  (.-biL'lly  fmitidtnl  iifHm  this  rircumstaiire. 
that  c-di'li  [mrtk'uliir  in*(ijjU'  ohriow  ti*  rviiiniit  tlieir  owu  cioftvn^  and  yrt 
nrc  not  strong  enough  to  make  head  at»iu.st  %  common  enetny.  Tlw  pur- 
port uf  ttitch  an  Bgr«>nicTit  Ufjunlly  Jk,  that  they  shall  not  rxcrctiw  sotno 
part  of  tlic  soTpreijridj"  (hire  sppcillfd  tfttliotit  the  gvneral  consent  of  each 
othiT,  For  llif  h'lifitips,  to  whifh  ih*.'!*  syWems  of  States  owe  thdr  rfce, 
seem  d>H!tinji;tiL<)K>d  from  others  (so  fre<invnl  hTnon(5ditrcrentSlateK)diii?fly 
by  thi«  cou>iid«niltoa,  that,  in  the  latter,  each  c«nrwl«rate  pKiple  dvtcr- 
niino  llwinacWM,  by  thvir  ovra  juilfrroont,  to  ccrtitin  tnutiMil  porformaDCC^ 
yet  no  tliat  in  all  other  re^pectA  they  flcsi);ii  not  in  tho  lenAt  to  tnake  the 
excrri'ie  of  that  part  of  the  norcroignty,  irhenoo  these  perfonnaiiocs  pro- 
ceed, dopendcnt  on  the  cousent  of  their  alliens  or  to  retrench  any  thing 
from  their  full  and  uulimitwl  power  of  K0vcrniui{  their  own  Stales.  J\a» 
Vf  M<c  that  ordinary  treaties  proiK>se,  for  the  m'wt  part,  am  thvir  aim.  only 
some  [airlicular  ndvaniiige  of  the  States  thus  tranKuctiu);^ — lh«r  iiiti-n.-st« 
happuiuD;;  at  prtHL'nt  lo  fall  in  ivilh  erti'h  other— litil  do  not  prodntxi  any 
laxtinfT  union  as  to  thi.-  I'^hii.-rmanii^enicnt  of  alTuirs.  Such  was  tlie  treaty 
of  alliauco  l>olwc«n  America  and  France  ui  thu  year  1778,  by  which, 
omung  othtr  articles,  it  was  agreed  that  neither  of  the  two  parlies  should 
conclude  cither  tntci?  or  jtcnrc  with  Great  Britain  withuut  the  forui&l  coo* 
iwnt  v(  Ihu  othiT  tir^t  ubtainLtl,  and  wlien-by  tliuy  nnitoally  engaged  not 
to  lay  down  tlieir  anus  luilil  the  indcpenrWncc  of  tlie  United  States  obould 
be  fojTnally  or  tacitly  assiii-ed  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  which  slioold  ter- 
minate the  war.  WhcTc«5,  in  lhc-.«e  confeileracli's,  nf  nhich  we  arc  now 
speakiii):,  itiu  contrary  lit  obAerrnblu.  they  b<ang  cf^tabliKhecl  with  tlm  de- 
sign, ttint  the  fieveml  Htat«s  sliall  for  over  link  their  safety  one  aitb  an- 
other, and,  ill  order  to  their  mutual  defence,  shall  «ngftgc  themHilTw  not 
tooxtrcufe  certain  jfiirtsof  their  sovereign  power,  otherwise  tlian  by  a 
oommon  aicreement  artd  apjirnbatinn.  .Siirh  were  the  ^tiivulatiotis  aninng 
DiherN,  mntained  in  the  arlirles  of  ronrwkratkm  and  per])etual  union  Ik- 
twvcn  Anivriou]  Statos,  by  which  it  was  agrcvd  that  no  tjtale  should. 
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without  tlio  consent  of  the  I'aited  .States  in  Conp-eas  axaemhlcd,  sum]  an; 
anbftSSy  to,  or  receive  luiy  enihii.«y  Trom,  or  enter  into  atiy  cionftTvace, 
agreement,  allianoe,  or  treaty  with,  uiy  King,  Prinrc,  or  Slato;  nor  keep 
up  may  vessels  of  w»r,  or  body  of  forces,  in  time  of  pe«co;  nor  engage  in 
any  wir,  vilbout  tho  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  ■ssemblcd, 
imkM  Ktunlly  inrafl<^ ;  nor  grant  rommissions  lo  any  ahipa  of  war,  or 
letters  nf  inarquc  and  rupri.'val,  except  after  a  declaration  at  war  by  tUe 
United  States  in  Ci^on^prss  a£a>mbU'(l.  with  heviTiU  others;  yet  v&ch  f^tatv 
reepectircly  rcUius  itn  MOTereiputr,  fretJom,  and  imlepeixlcivce,  and  every 
powtr,  jurifldiction,  and  right  which  is  n^^t  pxpre!*ly  dt-lepntw!  to  (he 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  Tho  promises  made  in  these  two 
cnscH  hwe cotnpanwl  nin  very  tliilm-iiUy;  in  the  fiwiiier.  thn**:  'I  wi'l 
join  you  in  Ihts  purtiinilar  wur  ii&  a  L-oiifi-derate,  and  tlie  iiiaiiner  of  our 
attoekbg  the  enemy  shall  be  conwrtcd  by  our  common  advice ;  nor  will 
wc  dedst  from  war  till  Ibi*  parlieukr  end  thereof,  the  ostaMbhment  of 
Un  iadefwadMice  of  the  Uuited  Stato?.  \x  obtwiod.*  In  the  lutter,  tlui< : 
'NoaBof  xta  wha  have  ciUerod  into  Ihin  oUianoB  viSl  make  use  of  our 
riRht  as  to  the  aiTiiira  of  war  and  peace,  except  by  the  general  euusi'iit  of 
the  whole  <xmff(lL-inry.'  AVu  ob)it.Tvod  lieforu  that  these  utiiutih  sulimit 
only  itomc  cvrtaiii  parts  of  the  M)vLTL-i^ty  to  mutual  diri.'ction;  for  it 
I3etiu  liardly  iK»*-sibk'  that  the  affairs  of  drffercnl  States  fhotild  have  so 
ckrae  a  evnnec-tioti,  us  thnt  all  and  cich  of  them  ehould  loolc  un  it  as 
their  interest  lo  lia™  no  [inrt  of  th«'  chief  government  exea-bicil  ivtth- 
out  Uie  p.'ii('rTU  conojirri'iiei.'.  Tin-  most  eortvenicnt  tiiethod,  Iherwfoif, 
seema  to  be,  that  tho  ptirtieular  States  rc-^-rvu  to  ibeinwlves  all  tboM 
branchc!)  of  the  puprcnie  authority,  the  mana^ment  of  which  can  have 
little  or  no  influence  in  the  aflair!>  of  the  rest." 

[Mr.  CAtboan  proc-ewled :] 

If  we  ooinparu  our  present  system  with  the  old  uonfede- 
ratioD,  wliich  nil  acknowledge  to  have  lK»en  federal  in  its 
charAct<rr,  we  h\\i\\\  tiiid  thnt  it  ]K>BsefiBes  all  the  attributes 
whicli  bt'lotii*  to  Ihut  form  of  f»ovonunPTit  a8  fiilly  and  oom- 
ptelely  as  that  did.  In  tiict,  in  tfii9  partimhTf  theiv  is  but 
a  single  ditrereuce,  Htid  tluit  not  cfisential,  sis  rej^nlii  the 
point  immediately  iiiidfr  cons  tderat  ion,  though  very  iiL|>or- 
tant  in  other  re«j»cts.  The  confederation  was  t]u>  act  of  llie 
State  govemmcntfi,  and  foraied  a  niiion  of  govcmnionta. 
The  present  constitntiou  in  tho  act  of  the  States  theinselveB, 
•JT,  which  is  the  witiie  tiling,  of  the  peopU;  of  the  several 
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States,  and  forms  a  uuion.  of  them  as  sovereign  com  muni  tics. 
The  States,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
were  as  separate  and  difitinot  jtolitical  btxlies  oh  the  govern-^ 
ineiits  whiuh  ivpreaeiit  tliem,  aud  there  La  nothing  in  the 
ture  of  things  to  prevent  thuui  from  uiiitiiig^  under  »  comiiact, 
in  H  fodi'ml  iinltui,  wiMimit  Iwing  lihaidcd  in  one  moss,  any 
more  tliuii  luiitiug  thi;  govcrnmctita  iheuisflves,  in  like  man- 
ner, without  mt'Tging  tliem  in  u  single  guvurument.  To  il- 
lustrute  what  I  havu  stated  by  rviVreuce  tu  orxlinarj'  Irnns- 
actioutu,  the  cuufedcratiou  was  a  contract  bctwL-cu  ajjcnts — 
the  present  constitution  a  contiuct  between  the  priQci|ials 
tUemsclvca ;  or,  to  t&ke  a  more  analogous  case,  one  is  a 
league  inailc  by  ambassadors ;  the  other,  a  league  niiulc  by 
sovereigns — the  latter  no  more  ti_Midiiig  to  iiuito  the  jiartii's 
into  a  BJugle  sovereignty  than  the  former.  The  only  difference 
is  ill  the  solemnity  of  the  act  and  ihe  force  of  the  obligation. 

Thei«,  indeed,  results  n  must  imjjortuiit  dilTureuce,  uu- 
der  our  theory  uf  government,  as  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  ihe  act  itself,  whether  executed  by  the  States  themselves, 
or  by  tlieir  governments :  but  a  result,  as  I  have  already 
slated,  not  at  all  affecting  the  question  under  considcmtion, 
but  which  will  throw  much  light  on  a  subject,  in  relation  to 
which,  I  must  tliink  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  baa 
formed  very  confused  conceptions. 

The  Senator  dwelt  mucti  on  the  point  that  the  present 
system  h  a  constitution  and  jl  government,  in  contratlttttinc- 
tiun  to  the  uld  cunfederatiou,  with  a  view  of  pi-ovingthat  the 
constitution  was  not  a  compact.  Now,  I  concede  lo  the  Set 
fttor  that  uur.pretiont  system  is  a  constitution  and  n  goveni- 
nient ;  and  thut  the  former,  the  old  confederation,  was  nut 
a  cijubtitutiiju  or  government :  not,  however,  fur  the  reaB<tn 
which  he  assigucd,  that  the  former  was  u  compact,  and  the 
latter  not,  but  from  the  difference  of  the  origin  from  which 
the  two  compacts  are  derived.  Acixtnling  to  our  American 
conception,  the  people  alone  can  form  cunstitutions  or  gov- 
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eiTunentR,  and  not  their  Agents.  It  k  this  clitrorence,  and 
this  alone,  which  mnkes  the  distinct  inn.  Had  l!ie  uld  con- 
federation been  the  net  of  the  jit'opli;  of  tlie  several  States, 
and  not  of  their  governments,  that  instrument,  tiniH'rfect  as 
it  fl-as,  wrjuUl  have  been  n  constitution,  and  the  aseney 
whicli  it  created  toest'cuto  its  powers,  a  government.  Tliisis 
the  true  cause  of  the  diflbrenc-e  between  the  two  acts,  and  not 
that,  in  rejrard  to  which  tlte  Senator  seems  to  he  beivildered. 

There  is  anofhor  in-piut  on  which  this  difFerenee  lhniw8 
iinjMtrtiint  light,  aiirl  which  has  been  fre»jii(-'ntlyreferre<l  to 
in  deliatf  on  this  and  fttinier  occftwions.  I  refi-r  to  the  ex- 
preBMon  in  the  prearahlo  of  the  eonfllitution,  which  speaks 
fif  "tbrming  a  inoR'  jierfect  union,"  and  in  the  letter  of 
Cieneml  Wn8hiu*;turi,  laving  the  draught  of  the  Convention 
before  the  old  Congress,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  consoHdat  ing 
the  Union  ; "  both  of  which  I  conceive  to  refer  pimply  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  Union,  as  already  stated,  i«  a  union 
lietween  the  States  Iheniselvei*,  and  not  a  unifU  like  that 
which  had  existed  between  the  governments  of  the  States. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  neci'ssarily  follow  from  the  facts  and  positions  already 
establinhcd.  Tliey  enable  us  to  decide  a  question  of  vital 
imiwa-tance  under  our  system  :  Where  does  sovereignty  re- 
aide  ?  If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  ours 
is  u  federal  nysteni,  as  I  conceive  I  conclusively  have,  that 
fact  of  itself  dcterminps  the  rjuestion  which  I  have  proposed. 
It  is  of  the  very  csfscnce  of  siuch  a  system,  that  the  soveroiguty 
is  in  the  parts,  and  not  in  tliL-  whule ;  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Palgra\-e,  the  jiarts  are  the  units  in  such  a  system, 
and  the  whole  the  multiple;  and  not  the  whole  the  unit 
and  the  parts  the  tractions.  Ours,  then,  is  a  gDvernment  of 
twenty-fonr  sovereignties,  united  by  a  constitutional  compact, 
for  the  purpose  of  exonnsin^  certain  powers  through  a  com- 
mon government  as  their  joint  agent,  and  not  a  union  of  the 
twcnty-fuiir  sovereignties  into  one,  which,  acct)nling  to  the 
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language  of  tho  Virginia  Rc&olutiou8,  alreotly  cited,  woulil 
fnnn  a  cousoUdatioo.  Aud  here  I  must  uspress  my  surprise 
that  the  Seuator  from  Virginia  sliuuld  avuvr  hiiuscll"  the  wl- 
vocate  of  these  very  resolutions,  when  ho  dii^tinetly  muintiiiua 
tho  idea  of  s  unioa  of  the  States  in  one  sovereignty,  which 
is  exprt'ssly  condcmtiod  by  thowj  resolutions  jis  the  esseuce  of 
a  ctmsnlidati^i  government. 

Another  consequence  18  ecjually  clear,  that,  whatever  mod- 
ifications were  iriaile  in  iho  comlition  of  the  States  under  the 
present  coiistitutimi,  they  extendal  only  to  thu  exereise  of 
thoir  lowers  by  compact,  and  not  to  the  sovereignty  itBelf^ 
and  arc  such  as  sovercignH  are  comi»otrut  to  Tnako  :  it  lieing 
u  uuuceded  point,  that  it  is  competent  to  them  to  etijiulate  to 
oxercie«  tlieir  powci«  in  a  }>artieulnr  manner,  or  to  iibalaixi 
altogether  from  their  exercise;,  or  to  delegate  them  to  agents^ 
without  in  any  degree  impairing  sovereignty  itself.  The 
plain  8tate  uf  the  fuels,  us  rcgai-ds  our  Government,  is,  that 
these  States  have  agreed  by  compact  to  exercise  tltcir  sover- 
eign powfi-sj  jomtly,  as  already  staled  ;  uml  that,  for  this 
purpose,  they  have  ratiKed  the  compact  in  their  sovereign 
cni>acity,  thereby  making  it  the  constitution  of  each  Stat«, 
in  nowise  distioguishod  from  their  own  separate  constitutions, 
hut  in  the  superadded  obligation  of  aimpact — of  fail  h  mu- 
tually pledged  to  each  other.  In  this  compact,  they  liave 
stipulated,  among  nther  things,  that  it  may  lie  tuuended  by 
t)\rce-tmirthA  of  the  States:  that  is,  they  have  conceded  to 
Oiieh  other  hy  compact  (he  right  to  add  new  powei-s  or  to 
subtract  old,  by  the  uuuseut  of  that  pixiportion  of  the  States, 
withuut  rwiuiriiig,  aa  otherwise  would  liave  been  the  case, 
tlte  euuseiit  of  all:  a  modification  no  more  inoonsi^tem,  as 
had  been  supposed,  with  their  sovereignty,  than  any  other 
contiiiued  in  the  comi)act.  In  fact,  the  pro\'ision  to  whicli  I 
allude  furnishes  strong  eviJence  that  the  sovereignty  is,  as  [ 
contend,  in  the  States  severally,  as  the  amendments  ai« 
elTected,  not  by  any  one  three-fourths,  but  by  any  throe- 
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fourths  of  the  States,  indicntiog  that  the  sovereignty  is  in 
ench  of  the  StaU-e. 

ir  these  views  be  correct,  It  follows,  an  si  nmtter  of  course, 
that  the  allcgiAQcc  of  the  people  is  to  their  several  States, 
and  that  treason  consists  in  resistanco  to  the  joint  authority 
of  the  jSVa/e«  united,  not,  nu  hfw  been  alwurdly  contenrltd,  in 
reastance  to  the  Goccniment  of  the  Unite^l  Sttttcs,  which,  by 
the  provision  of  the  constitation,  has  only  the  right  of  pun- 
ishing. 

Thcso  conoliisiouH  have  till  ii  iiir>Kt  impHrtaiit  hparing  on 
that  inuiistittiiH  niul  ilt\4potic  bill  which,  to  the  dis^^raee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  n^e,  has  passed  this  Itody.  1  hove  still  a 
right  thus  to  »\n^uk  without  violfitinK  tho  rules  of  order,  as  it 
is  not  yet  a  law.  These  concliisious  show  that  the  States  can 
■  riulatc  no  law  ;  tbat  they  neither  are,  iior,  in  Che  nature  of 
things  can  be  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  law ;  that  the  worst 
that  con  be  imputed  to  them  \»  a  violation  of  (Compact,  for 
which  they,  and  not  their  citizens,  are  responsible  ;  and  that, 
to  undertake  to  punish  a  State  by  law,  or  to  hold  llie  citizens 
rraponsiblc  fur  the  acts  of  ilic  Stat^,  wbieli  they  are  on  their 
allc^ance  bound  to  ohoy,  and  Iiab1i>  to  l>o  ]tiinislicd  as  tnitturs 
for  disobeying,  is  a  cmelty  unheard  of  among  civilized  na- 
tions, and  destructive  of  every  principle  upon  which  our 
Govunimeut  is  fouudeil.  It  is,  iu  short,  a  ruthless  and  eum- 
pleto  revolution  of  our  entire  system. 

I  was  desirous  to  present  tlicse  views  fully  before  the 
{Uissago  of  this  loug-tu-bolumeuted  bill,  but  as  I  wa»  pn:- 
ventcd  by  the  majority,  ns  I  liave  stated  at  the  commeuce- 
ment  of  my  remarks,  1  tmst  that  it  is  nrit  yet  too  late. 

Uavin;^  now  said  what  I  intended  in  relation  to  my  iirst 
resolution,  both  in  rejily  to  tbe  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  in  vindication  of  its  correctness,  1  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  conolusiona  drawn  from  it  iu  tho  second  resolu- 
tion— tbrtt  the  Gencml  Goverouieiit  is  not  the  exclusive  and 
final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  but 
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that  the  States,  as  parlies  to  the  comjiact,  liave  a  rigbt  to 
judge,  in  tho  last  resort,  of  the  infractions  of  the  cx>inpacl, 
and  of  the  mode  ami  measure  of  redress. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  before  bo  eiUigiitened  abody, 
to  prcmUio  that  our  systi-ru  comprelionds  two  distinct  govcm- 
iTientSi — tlie  GiMWral  and  State  Goicriiinouts,  which,  prop- 
erly eiiusidcrod,  ft»nti  but  om-.  The  funiier  ryprcsenliu^  the 
joint  authority  of  the  States  in  their  confederate  capacity, 
fuifl  tlie  lu-tter  that  of  each  State  scpamtely.  I  have  pa- 
mised  tliis  fuyl  simply  with  a  \'iew  of  jirusentiiig  distinctly 
the  answer  to  the  argument  oflercd  by  the  Senator  from 
Mauaacbusetts  to  pt^ve  that  the  General  Government  luis  a 
final  and  exclusive  right  to  judge,  not  only  of  its  delegated 
powers,  bnt  also  of  those  a-sen'ed  to  tho  States.  That  gen- 
tleman relics  foi'  his  main  argument  on  the  nKsertiun  tbnt  n 
giwemmout,  wliich  he  clL'fiiu's  to  bo  an  organizc<l  body, 
endowed  with  both  will,  and  power,  and  nuthurity  ia  proprio 
vigurG  tc  execute  its  purpose,  has  a  right  inherently  to  judge 
of  its  powers.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  iipon  tho 
definition  of  tiie  Senator,  though  it  woidd  not  be  JiiHcult  to 
show  that  his  ideas  of  government  are  not  very  American. 
My  object  is  to  ilea!  with  the  conclusion,  and  not  the  defi- 
nition. Admit,  then,  that  the  Government  has  the  right  of 
judging  of  its  poweiB,  for  wliich  he  contends.  How,  then, 
will  he  withhold,  upon  liis  own  pritici|>le,  the  right  of  juJging 
from  the  State  G(.>vermnent8,  wliich  he  has  attributed  to  the 
General  Government  ?  If  it  belongs  to  one,  on  his  princiiUc 
it  belongs  to  both  ;  and  if  to  both,  when  they  differ,  the  veto, 
so  abhorn.d  by  ihe  SL-uator,  is  the  nocc«sary  refiult :  as  neither, 
if  th«  right  he  poHseMsed  liy  both,  cnn  control  the  other. 

The  Senator  felt  the  force  of  tlus  ui^ument,  and,  in  order 
to  bustaiii  his  main  position,  he  fell  buck  on  that  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  provides  that  "this  constitution,  and 
the  laws  made  in  jmreuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 
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This  is  admitted — no  one  bos  ever  deuie<l  that  the  con- 
stitution, aiid  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  of  para- 
mount authority.  But  it  is  equally  uudcniaMc  that  laws  not 
made  in  pursuance  are  not  only  not  ot*  piuuinonnt  authority. 
but  are  of  no  authority  whatever,  lieinpf  of  themaclvcfi  null 
an<l  void  ;  wliich  jtresents  the  question.  Who  are  to  judge 
whether  tlie  laws  be  or  he  not  jmrsuimt  to  thi)  o:)n»litiition  ? 
and  thus  the  difficulty,  insloHl  of  being  taken  away,  is  re- 
moved but  line  slop  further  hack.  This  the  Senator  (dso  felt, 
aud  has  attempted  tonvi-rcomf,  by  setting  up,  on  tlie  part  of 
Congress  and  the  judiciary,  the  final  aud  exclusive  rif^ht  of 
judging,  both  fi>r  tlic  Federal  Govcnimetit  and  *he  Slates,  us 
to  the  extent  of  thc-ir  resi)ectivc'  powers.  That  I  may  do  full 
justice  to  the  gentleman,  I  will  givu  lus  doctrine  in  his  uwti 
words.     He  states, 

"That  ihcrc  h  a  suprfmc  Uw,  compo^  of  the  cocstttutloil,  the  lnws 
pAwed  in  pnniiiKncr  nf  it,  mirl  the  ItvnLies;  but  in  cnoM  ratning  brfcire 
Congress,  not  mourning  thn  KhRpc  of  cases  in  law  and  cquitr,  so  ks  to  be 
Mil^faGfas  of  judicial  dLtciti^LOu,  CoiigrCMi  miiKt  interpret  the  conittitution  so 
ofteo  M»  it  lias  occnston  to  pnsA  Uwii ;  aud  in  casL-*:  cupablt-  or  a^euiniiig  a 
jodioal  shape,  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  Hm  lln4il  interpreter." 

Now,  passing  over  this  vague  and  loose  phraseologj-,  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  UjXJn  what  principle  can  he  concede 
this  exteuKive  jtowcr  to  tho  legitslative  and  judicial  depart- 
ments, and  withhold  it  entirely  fmm  the  Kxocutivo  ?  If  one 
has  the  right  it  cannot  lie  withheld  from  the  other.  I  wonhl 
aIm  ask  him  on  what  prineiph' — if  the  departnients  of  the 
GhmciTi]  Oovcmmeut  are  to  |io8se8s  the  right  of  judging, 
finally  and  eonclusivclvj  of  their  n^specltve  powers — an  what 
principle  can  the  same  right  be  withheld  from  the  State 
Governments,  wliich,  us  well  as  the  Geueml  Govcniment, 
properly  considered,  arc  but  departments  of  the  same  general 
(lystcm,  and  form  together,  properly  speaking,  but  one  gov- 
ernment ?  This  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Mr.  Macon,  for  wbotse 
wiiHlom   I  have  a  respect    increasing  with  my  experience, 
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and  who  I  liavc  fn!<iiienily  lieiml  say,  tliat  moHt  of  tbe  uits- 
conccptions  and  errors  in  nlaiion  to  our  system  originated 
in  fn^ftting  tliat  they  were  but  jturts  of  the  santc  system, 
i  H'uiild  further  tell  the  Henator,  that,  if  this  right  be  vs'ith- 
hcld  from  the  State  Govpmments  ;  if  this  niitruiniug  tnilu- 
eace,  by  which  the  Genorai  Govorumeut  is  conlinod  lo  it« 
projjer  sphere,  Ije  Kithdmwn,  then  that  depirtment  of  the 
Government  from  H-iik-h  hi;  1ms  withheld  the  right  of  judg- 
ing of  its  own  powers  (the  Eseeutivc)  will,  so  far  fnini  being 
oxcludutl,  bccouie  the  sok  interpreter  of  the  powei^  of  the 
Govomment.  It  is  tlie  armed  interpreter,  with  powers  to 
execute  its  own  conatniction,  and  without  tlie  aid  of  which 
the  construction  of  the  other  departuioutd  will  be  impo- 
tent. 

But  I  contend  tluit  the  States  hiivo  a  far  clearer  right 
to  the  sole  construction  of  their  powera  than  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  can  have.  This 
power  is  expressly  remerveil,  as  I  liace  etftted  on  another 
occoBJon,  not  only  against  the  several  departments  of  the 
Oeneral  Goveramiiut,  but  against  the  United  States  them- 
selves. I  will  not  repeat  the  urgumeuts  which  I  then  offered 
on  this  point,  and  wliieh  remain  nnimsweivd,  hut  [  must  be 
permitted  to  ofler  strong  udditioual  proof  of  the  views  then 
Uikcn,  and  wluch^  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  are  couclusii'o  on 
thtR  piiint.  It  is  drawn  frttm  the  ratltit^^aliou  of  the  owisLi- 
tution  by  Virginia,  and  is  in  the  follo^ving  words. 

[Mr.  C.  tlien  rend  a&  fuUows:] 

"  Wo,  Ihc  delej^iiteg  of  the  people  of  Vir^nuiii,  dul  j  elected  in  pursuance 
af  a  recommendation  from  the  Cicntml  .Kswmbly,  und  now  met  tn  Con- 
vention, Imviii';  fully  nrn!  rrwly  investigat/?d  and  disciijwed  the  ivrocecd- 
iiifis  of  llio  FfJvnii  Cunvfiitioii,  atid  beinp  prL-piired,  as  well  aa  the  inn^t 
mature  dt^'lilivi-ulioii  hiiUi  fuobk-d  un,  to  d<.-ci<k)  tliL>ri?<m,  du,  tu  tlic  name 
find  in  bi-biir  of  the  people  of  Tirj^uu.  d^cliire  aiid  niukc  kuown  Uint  the 
powers  prantod  iindor  tho  constitulioD,  teuig  d^Tivcl  from  th«  jwoplv  of 
the  Unitctl  ^tnu-s,  mny  bo  resumed  by  Ihctn  wlicnsoercr  Iho  umc  shall 
be  pcrviTtwl  lo  thtir  injury  or  oppix-ssioii,  and  that  erery  power  not 
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thereby  raoaiiiH  with  thcvi,  and  «t  their  wHl ;  that.  thcrcTore,  m 
ryht  of  any  dinoiuiimUoii  c&u  bo  niucclktl,  abrid^Ml,  rcstruiiud,  or  locxl- 
iSfi!  bjr  the  Coiigrc««,  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Uepreseutativcs,  attiiig 
in  any  capacity,  by  the  President  or  any  departmont  or  officer  of  the 
L'nit«d  Statra,  except  in  thoM  instances  m  which  power  ia  pivcn  by  the 
ronsIitutioQ  for  (how;  piirjiowti ;  nnil  tliat,  among  other  e.>t>^-n(ial  rif;ht«, 
the  liberty  of  consciciice  uikI  of  the  press  cuuiiot  tw  caiia.-Ui*il,  altntlgul. 
reatiained,  or  moiiiHe*!  by  aiiy  nutlicirity  of  the  United  Slules.  AVIth 
these  itnpn>6«ionR,  with  a  soleniii  upin'nl  to  th«  Searcher  of  all  heurts  for 
the  purity  of  our  intention;),  and  under  the  conrjction  that  whatsocrer 
imperftctjomnwy  e3CMt  in  llio  conntitution  ought  rather  to  he  examined 
in  the  mode  |>rescrib(.'d  lheri*tn,  than  to  bririf;  the  Union  in  (lan;:er  by  a 
delay,  wtth  (lie  hope  of  obtniiiinf;  umi-ndincnts  previous  to  Ute  rattflcotioo 
— ire,  tho  nid  del^ateft,  in  the  name  and  in  tho  Iiehair  of  the  people  nt 
VirKinia,do.  bythew  presenls,  assent  to  and  ratify  tbecoastitution  rvcom- 
mendw)  on  the  17th  day  of  September.  1787,  by  the  Federal  Cotirontion, 
fur  iJic  pn-emmrnt  of  the  l.'nitcd  Htaleii.  hereby  announcing  to  ali  those 
whom  it  may  cuQccm,  that  the  said  caiiKtitution  m  bintJinj;  upon  the  said 
people^  according  to  an  authentic  enpy  hereto  annexed,  in  tho  words  fol- 
lowing," Ac 

It  thus  n|i{ienr8  tbat  tlii»  vt^^ucbus  State  (I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  her  oagneity  is  not  Bfj  &harp8ighted  now  us  for- 
merly) nttifiej  the  cunstitution,  with  iin  e.tjila nation  as  to 
hi;r  rewin-'ed  powyre ;  that  (hey  were  piLiwere  Kiibject  tu  her 
own  will,  autl  reserved  agaiutit  every  dcportiucnt  ot'  tho 
General  Government — IcgiKlative,  exeeutivc  uud  judicial — 
Qsiffilic  had  a  prophetic  knowkilj^u  of  the  uttempts  n<*w 
luade  to  iiuf^air  aud  destroy  them  :  which  explanation  can 
lie  conaidered  in  ri')  otlicr  Hjfht  thau  as  coptaiiiingaeunditiou 
on  which  she  nititied,  and,  in  tact,  making  ])art  uf  the  cou- 
fititution  of  the  United  States — extending  as  well  to  the 
other  States  a&  herself.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  it  nuiy  appear 
to  be  pretiuinption  in  tne  to  lay  down  the  nde  of  law  wlileU 
governs  in  Buch  cnsefi,  in  a  controversy  with  so  distinguished 
an  advocato  as  the  Senator  from  Massacluisetts.  But  I 
shall  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  in  euch  cui>et»,  whirh 
I  have  no  fear  that  the  gcntleinaii  will  contmdiet,  that,  tn 
case  of  a  contract  between  several  jiftrtnere,  if  the  entrant-e 
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of  ono  on  condition  be  admitled,  the  condition  enures  to 
iho  benefit  of  all  the  partners.  But  I  do  not  rest  the  argu- 
ment simply  npon  this  view :  Virginia  in-oposed  the  tenth 
amended  nrticte,  the  one  in  question,  and  her  ratification 
uiust  bu  lit  K'nst  a-ceivftl  as  the  liighcst  evidence  of  its  tnift 
meaniiip;  and  interjiretatiun. 

If  these  views  be  correct — and  I  do  not  see  how  they  cnn 
be  resisted — the  rights  of  the  States  to  judge  of  the  fxtcul 
of  their  i-CBeried  jM^wera  Blands  on  tho  most  solid  foundation, 
nml  is  good  against  ever)'  dojiartnicnt  of  tho  General  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  judiciary  is  as  much  excluded  from  an 
interference  with  tlic  n'scn-eil  powers  as  the  legislative  or 
executive  departmenta.  To  establish  the  opposite,  tlio  Sen- 
ator  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  3Iadi!<on,  in  the  Federal- 
ist, to  prove  that  it  wits  intended  to  invest  the  court  wiih 
the  power  iu  t|ue8tiou.  lu  reply,  I  will  meet  Mr.  Modis^tn 
with,  his  own  opinion,  given  on  a  most  solemn  occasion,  and 
backed  by  the  sagacious  coniinonwenltU  of  Virginia.  The 
opinion  to  wliich  I  allude  wiU  be  found  in  tlio  celebrated 
report  of  1799,  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  the  author.  It 
says: 

"  Bitt  it  is  ohjectt^,  thnt  the  jimicuL  attiiobitt  is  to  be  regtrdcd  u 
thf  gcle  expositor  of  Ike  conttituthn  in  Hie  taut  resmrt ;  Dad  it  imiy  be 
ukcd  for  what  reason,  the  decI:inilioii  by  the  Generid  A^.sciiiLly,  8U|ipo6- 
ing  It  to  be  thwrctiLMlly  triic^  could  be  r«quir«d  at  the  present  day,  mni 
in  BO  solemn  a  mnriiiLr. 

"Oil  this  ohjwlion  it  might  he obaervei,  Jint,  that  there  may  be  in- 
Btnnrcs  of  iLsurped  power,  which  the  forms  of  the  coiutlituUon  would 
ncTcr  dmw  within  tho  control  of  tho  judicial  department;  seeamlly,  that, 
if  the  deci»)<in  or  the  judiciary  be  rai^  abovo  the  auUiority  of  tlw  eoTs- 
rei(ni  parties  In  tho  constitiition,  the  decisioos  of  the  oiher  d«partmenls, 
not  rarrii-(i  hy  ilio  fono'*  of  the  con-ttilution  before  the  judiciary,  niu^t  W 
e'liMiIly  aiitlioritatiTD  and  llnal  as  the  ilocisioii«  of  this  depurtinent.  But 
thv  proper  iinsirer  to  this  objection  is,  that  tbercsoIutioQ  of  the  timrral  A»- 
Ktnbly  relates  to  lliasc  f^M  and  extraordinary  caMR  in  which  all  the  funus 
of  tbo  ConsLitution  may  prove  inefffctnal  a^in>it  infrActxin»  danf^erotm  lo 
tfao  csaential  tip}xts  of  thi'  lurtics  lo  it.    Ttie  rv^solution  supposes  thai 
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ingKOus  powcin,  not  delegated,  rruty  not  only  be  usurpccl  ind  oxecuted 

by  the  othtr  de]MirlinL-nUi,  but  that  tlic  judicial  dppartmrat,  also,  mny  cx- 
craH!  or  i^AiicUui]  ^Iuhl^tous  powirni  bcyunxl  tliu  f^anl  of  ttio  onastitu- 
tion  ;  ftnd,  roiis«qti4>ntly,  tlint  tlic  ultitiiuli.-  ri;>lit  of  thv  parlies  to  (ho  cun- 
stitutiou  to  jmlgv  whctlicr  tbe  cviup«ct  was  dangcrou^y  violatc-d,  mui>t  cx- 
teud  to  viuUtiooii  by  one  dotcgntvd  aiithontj  as  well  ts  by  anotlier;  by 
the  jtidiciiuy  w  well  »a  by  tho  executive  or  the  IcfpnUtirc." 

Tho  Senator  also  relicB  upon  the  flniliority  of  Lulher 
Martin  to  tl»»  Rftine  point,  to  which  I  hnvo  alroatly  rojilitfl  f«> 
fully  oi»  another  occasion  (in  nnswertn  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, Mr.  Chiyton),  that  I  do  not  dcom  it  neccsaar)'  to  add 
any  further  remarks  ou  the  (trtrsynt  ucaisiun. 

Bnt  why  slwuld  I  waste  words  in  reply  to  those  or  any 
other  authoritiea,  when  it  has  Wcii  so  elcarly  established  that 
(he  rights  of  the  States  arc  rcscr^'cd  against  each  and  cvcr>* 
de]>arttnent  of  the  Governmtnt,  and  no  authnrity  in  oppo- 
sition can  possibly  sliake  a  position  so  well  established  ?  Nor 
do  I  think  it  nocessar)'  to  rejieat  the  argument  wliidi  I  of- 
ferred  when  the  bill  was  undor  discussion,  to  slmw  that  the 
clause  in  tho  constitution  which  provides  that  tho  judioini 
power  shall  oxteml  to  all  cases  in  law  mid  f'lpnty  arising  under 
this  ctmstitutionj  and  to  the  laws  and  treaties  made  under 
its  atithority,  lias  no  hearing  on  tho  point  in  controversy ; 
and  that  ovc?n  the  hoaste>d  power  of  the  Sujireme  Cfiurt  in 
decide  a  law  to  be  uocunstitulioual,  so  far  from  bfing  derived 
from  this  or  any  other  portion  of  the  constitution,  cesuUs 
from  the  necessity  of  ilic  case — where  two  ndes  of  unequal 
authority  come  in  conflict — and  is  a  power  belonging  to  all 
courts,  Bujierior  and  inferior,  State  and  General,  Domestic 
and  Foreign. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  shown  satisfactorily,  that  there  is  uo 
provision  in  the  aaistitutiun  to  uutht-'rize  tho  Geuend  Gov- 
ernment, through  any  of  its  departments,  to  control  tho  ac- 
tion of  a  State  within  tlie  sphere  of  its  reserved  powers  ;  imd 
lliat,  of  course,  according  to  the  principle  laid  d«wn  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  himseli",  the  government  of  tho 
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States,  as  well  na  the  Genernl  Gorenunent,  fau  the  right  to 
(Ic'tcrmine  the  extent  of  their  respective  power?,  wiihnut  the 
riglit  on  the  part  of  either  to  conti-ol  tUii  utht-r.  The  um^o- 
Mtry  result  i»  tho  veto,  to  which  he  bo  much  ohjects ;  and  to 
get  clear  of  which,  ho  infomw  us,  was  the  ohjeet  fiir  which 
tho  2>reaent  constitution  was  fornunl.  I  know  utit  whetiee  he 
biiB  derived  his  information,  but  my  iniprcasion  is  very  difler- 
ciit  Hti  to  tho  inunediato  inutives  w)uch  led  tu  the  rurmotion 
ofthut  instrument.  I  ha-ve  idways  undenstocid  that  the  prin- 
cipal was,  to  give  to  Congress  the  power  t«  regiilato  commerce, 
to  hiy  impost  duties,  uud  to  raise  a  revenue  ior  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt  and  the  expenseaof  the  Government ;  and 
to  subject  the  action  of  the  citizens  individmilly  to  tlie  ope- 
ration of  the  laws,  an  a  Hubatitute  for  force.  If  tlie  object 
hiid  ijeen  to  get  clear  of  tho  veto  of  the  Slates,  as  the  Sena- 
tor states,  the  Con^'ention  certainly  performed  their  work  in 
A  most  buDglmg  manner.  There  was  unquestionably  a  large 
party  in  that  Ixidy,  lie-»ded  by  meu  of  distiagiiii^hed  taleuls 
and  influence,  who  comracnceil  early  and  worked  eamcRtly  to 
the  liWt,  to  deprive  tlie  States — not  directly,  for  that  would 
have  beeu  loo  buld  an  aLLemjit,  hut  iitdircctly — of  tUo  v«to. 
The  good  sense  of  the  Conventiun,  however,  put  down  every 
I'ifort,  however  disguised  and  pcrsu'vcringly  uiade.  I  do  not 
dccin  it  necessary  to  give,  irom  the  journals,  tho  blstoiy  of 
these  various  and  unsuccessful  attempts — though  it  wuuld  af- 
ford a  very  iuatructive  lesson.  It  is  suificieut  to  ^ny  that  it 
was  attempted  by  proposing  to  give  Congress  power  to  annul 
the  acts  of  the  States  which  they  mif^ht  deem  inconsistent 
witli  the  constitution  ;  to  give  to  the  President  the  power  of 
appointing  the  governors  of  the  States,  with  a  view  of  veto- 
ing State  laws  througli  his  authority;  and,  finally,  to  f^ve  to 
tho  judiciary  the  power  to  decide  controversies  K'twct-n  the 
States  and  the  Geaeiul  Goveniment :  all  of  which  tailed — • 
fortunately  for  the  liberty  of  the  country — utterly  and  en- 
tirely failed ;  and  in  their  failnrc  wo  have  the  strongest  cvi- 
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dence  that  it  waa  not  the  intention  of  the  Convcution  to  de- 
prive the  States  of  the  veto  power.  Had  the  ntteiupt  tn 
deprive  thorn  of  this  power  Inron  dirt'ctly  imidc,  aud  Ihilcd, 
•;very  one  would  luivc  w.'cn  and  felt  that  it  would  furnish  con- 
chisive  e%'idcacu  in  fiivor  of  its  existence.  Now,  1  would  ask, 
Wluit  jKissible  diflerfnce  can  it  moke  in  what  tuna  tUU  at- 
tempt wiui  mudei'  whether  hy  attempting  to  cuiifer  on  the 
General  Oovemment  a  power  incoin|iatihle  with  the  exerciao 
of  the  veto  on  the  part  of  the  tSlAtejn,  or  by  attempting  directly 
todeprive  tliom  of  the  right  Inox^rciHc  it?  Wc  iiavetlnisdi- 
rect  and  strung  pnxif  thut,  in  llio  npinion  of  thcOonvt^ntion, 
the  States,  unless  deprived  t»f  it,  possew  the  veto  jxjwer — 
or,  what  is  uunther  name  for  tlie  Buniu  thinj^,  the  rij^ht  of 
nullification.  I  kn-iw  that  tht-re  in  a  diversity  of  opinion 
omoug  the  friends  of  State  Bights  in  regard  to  this  power, 
wliich  1  regret,  as  I  cannot  but  considor  it  as  a  power  esseu- 
tial  to  tlie  protection  of  the  minor  and  l<ical  interests  of  the 
community,  and  the  liberty  and  the  union  of  the  wmntr)'. 
It  is  tho  very  ^eld  vi  btat<}  Ktghts,  aud  the  only  power 
by  which  tlwit  systoni  of  iujustiuy  against  whieli  wu  liave  con- 
tcudul  for  more  tlmn  thirteen  years  can  be  arrested  :  a  sys- 
tem of  hostile  legislation — uf  plundering  by  law,  which  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  confliet  of  arms  if  not  ]irevented. 

But  I  rest  the  right  of  a  State  Vo  jiulge  of  the  extent  of 
its  reserved  jwwers,  in  tlto  lant  n«ort,  on  higher  grounds — 
that  the  constitution  is  a  crimjtQct,  to  which  the  States  am 
iwrlies  in  their  sovereign  capacity  ;  and  that,  as  in  iJl  other 
vases  of  c(mipact  between  )>ai1ies  having  uo  common  umpire, 
each  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself.  To  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  the  Senator  from  MasRachu setts  has  bimsi^lf  iis- 
aentod,  il"  the  constitution  itself  be  .i  eomjiact — aud  that  it 
isi  I  hftvo  shown^  I  trust,  beyond  the  posftihility  of  a  doubt. 
Having  estahllfihod  tliis  point,  I  now  chiim,  as  I  stated  1 
would  do  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  adniissious  of  the 
Senatur,  and,  among  them,  the  right  of  sccosiuuu  nud  uulli- 
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fic-ation,  which  he  conceded  would  necessarily  follow  if  the 
constitution  l»e  indeed  a  cnmjmft. 

1  have  now  replied  to  thy  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
HaMac1tiu»ett9  so  fiir  as  they  directly  apply  to  the  resolutions, 
mid  vnWj  in  conclunion,  notice  some  of  his  geneml  and  de- 
rachnd  rfMiiarks.  To  prove  that  ours  is  a  connoliihiti'd  gov- 
emniLmt,  ami  that  there  is  an  immoUiate  connection  between 
the  Government  and  the  citizen,  he  rcliea  on  the  fact  that 
(lit.*  ]ji\vs  RL't  directly  on  individuals.  That  such  is  the  case 
I  will  not  deny  ;  hut  I  am  vt;ry  far  from  conceding  Ihe  jmint 
that  it  affords  the  decisive  proof,  or  even  any  prwf  at  all,  of 
the  position  which  the  Senator  wishes  to  maintain.  I  hold  it  to 
he  pertectiy  within  the  competency  of  two  or  more  States  to 
subject  their  citizens,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  direct  action  of 
each  other,  without  surrendering  or  ini|wiring-  tbeir  sover- 
eignty. I  recollect,  while  I  was  ii  member  (if  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  a  proposition  was  submittpd  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  permit  a  mutual  right  uf  search  and  seizure,  on  the 
part  of  w»ch  govcniment,  of  the  citizens  of  the  other,  on 
hoaid  of  vessels  on^raf^xl  in  the  slave-trade,  and  to  establish 
a  joint  tribunal  fur  their  trial  and  punishment.  The  propo- 
sition was  declined,  not  because  it  would  impair  tho  sover- 
eignty of  cither,  l»nt  on  tho  ground  of  genend  cx|>ediency, 
and  becftuso  it  would  be  incfimpatible  with  tho  provisions  of 
the  constitution  whic}i  establish  the  judicial  power,  and  whieh 
pronsiouB  require  the  judges  to  bo  appointed  by  tlic  Prcaiilent 
and  Senate,  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  propositions  of  the 
same  kind  wcro  made  and  nccede<l  to  by  some  cf  the  Conti- 
nental powera. 

With  the  same  view,  the  Senator  cited  tho  fiuabiUty  of 
the  States  as  evidence  of  their  want  of  «>vereignty ;  at  wliich 
I  must  express  my  fiurpriso,  coming  from  the  quarter  it 
docs.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  Senator  that  it  is  per- 
fectly within  the  competency  of  a  sovereign  Stale  to  permit 
itself  to  l>c  sued.     We  have  on  the  statute-book  a  Btnnilhi:: 
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law,  under  which  the  Uniiwi  St»te«  iimy  be  sued  ia  certain 
lADd  cases.  If  the  ]>rorision  in  the  cimtttitutiou  nn  this  puiot 
pruves  any  thint;,  it  proves,  by  the  extreme  jealousy  with 
which  thi!  riglit  of  tilling  a  Slate  is  jtennitted,  the  vcrj*  re- 
verse of  that  for  whieh  the  St-nator  cuntenda. 

Amonj;  other  objectluus  tu  the  vIcwh  nf  the  constitntion 
for  which  I  contend,  it  is  »iid  timt  they  are  novel.  I  hold 
this  to  be  a  gfreat  mistake.  The  novelty  i»  not  on  my  side, 
hut  on  that  of  tlie  Henator  rn>m  Massachusetts.  The  doc- 
trine of  consolidation  whicli  he  luainbiinR  is  of  recent  grawtli, 
it  is  not  the  doctriiio  of  Hamilton,  AmeSj  or  any  of  the  dis- 
tinguiBhod  federalists  of  the  jieriod,  all  of  whom  streniiouRly 
iimiutained  the  fi.'Jerutive  chanictor  yf  the  eoiistitutioii, 
though  thfy  were  ucousmI  of  stipiKirting  a  system  of  poliey  * 
which  would  neeessarily  load  to  consolidation.  The  first  dis- 
closure of  tliat  doctrine  was  in  the  case  of  M'CuUoch  ;  in 
wliich  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  doctrine,  though  wrapped 
up  in  language  somewhat  indistinct  and  ambiguous.  The 
next,  and  more  open  avowal,  was  by  the  Senator  of  Massa- 
chusetts himself,  alwut  three  years  ago,  in  the  debate  on 
Foote's  i-ofiolution.  The  first  official  annunciation  of  the  doc- 
trine was  in  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  President,  of 
which  the  bill  that  has  recently  [inssed  this  hody  is  the 
bitter  fruit. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  Senator  from  Massjiclmsctts, 
and  othere,  against  (he  doctrine  of  8tiitc  Righlw,  as  main- 
tained in  this  debate,  tlmt,  if  it  should  prtvuii  the  peace  of 
the  country  would  l>c  destroyed.  Hut  what  if  it  should  not 
jirevail  ?  Would  there  l)o  peace  ?  Yes,  the  peace  of  des- 
|M)lisiii :  tluit  iK':aoo  which  is  eiifLiired  by  the  bayonet  and 
the  Bwunl  ;  the  j>eaec  of  .death,  where  all  the  vital  functions 
•  •f  liberty  have  ceused.  It  is  this  peace  which  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  may  dislitrli  by  that  conflict,  wluch  In 
every  free  State,  if  properly  organized,  necessurily  exists  be- 
twwa  liberty  and  power  ;  but  which,  if  restminctl  within 
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proper  limits,  gives  a  salutary  exorcise  to  our  aioml  and  ia- 
tellectiial  fiiculties.  In  the  case  of  CfLrolinn,  which  ha* 
caused  all  this  discusaion,  who  does  not  boc,  it'  the  etlusioa 
of  blood  bo  prevented,  that  the  excitement,  the  agitation, 
and  the  iiuiiiiry  wliiob  il  1ms  caiiseil,  will  Iw  followed  by 
the  most  Ix^neticial  cunsef|uencc8  ?  The  country  had  enuk 
into  avarice,  intrigue,  and  electioneering — from  which  uothin>; 
but  sumc  such  event  could  ruuse  it,  or  ivHloro  thoeo  lionctit 
nHfl  patriotic  feelinj;;»  wlueh  had  almost  disappeared  under 
their  baneful  influence.  What  govcninient  has  ever  uttaiuod 
power  and  distinction  without  such  conHicts  ?  X>uuk  at  the 
degraded  state  of  all  those  nations  where  they  have  been  put 
down  by  the  iron  ann  nf  the  goverimienfc. 

I,  for  my  part,  Iiave  no  fear  of  any  dangoroua  conflict, 
under  the  fiilk-st  acknowledgnient  nf  State  sovereignty  :  the 
very  fact  that  tlio  States  may  inturposu  will  pruttuco  nuMlera- 
tion  and  justice.  Tho  General  GoverDment  will  aligtaiu 
fi-om  tlio  exercise  of  any  power  in  which  they  may  Buppusp 
tliR-c-fonrths  of  the  States  will  not  sustain  them  ;  while,  on 
the  othtT  hand,  the  States  will  not  interp<.ts(;  but  on  the  oou- 
viction  that  they  will  Iw  8Up|Jorted  by  oue-tuurtli  of  their  oo- 
States.  Moderation  and  justice  will  produce  ctmSdence,  at- 
lachmeut,  and  patriotiaia  ;  and  these,  in  turn,  will  ofler 
most  powerful  barriers  a^^atnst  the  excess  of  coniiicts  between 
the  States  and  the  General  Government. 

But  we  are  told  that,  should  the  doctrine  i)revail,  the 
present  system  would  be  aa  bad,  if  not  wonte,  than  the  old 
confctlorati'^n.  I  regard  the  assertion  only  as  evident^  of 
that  extravagaucc  uf  doL-laratiou  in  which,  from  excitement 
of  feeling,  we  so  often  indulge,  Admit  the  power,  and  still 
the  present  system  would  be  as  far  removed  from  the  weak- 
ness of  tite  old  coufedcmliou  as  it  would  bo  frum  the  lawlcHg 
and  despotic  violence  of  consolidation.  So  fiu-  from  being  the 
some,  the  dlflcrence  between  the  contedcratton  and  the  prment 
constitution  would  still  be  niotit  stniugly  umrked.     If  there 
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were  no  other  distinction,  the  fact  that  the  fijrmer  rei|iured 
the  concurrcuce  of  the  States  to  execute  it«  (tcls,  aitd  ibe 
latter,  the  act  of  a  State  to  arrest  thorn,  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction as  brood  m  the  ocean.  In  the  former,  the  vietH^tidr 
of  our  nature  'a  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  gyatein. 
Not  to  act  wa«  to  defwit.  iu  the  hitter,  tlie  mime  priucijilo 
is  on  the  opposite  side — action  i«  ti!qinred  to  dtfeat.  He 
who  understands  luuuan  nature  will  see  in  this  fact  alone,  the 
difference  between  a  feeble  and  illy-contrived  coiHeilrnition, 
and  the  restrained  energy  of  a  fwleral  HyHteiii,  Of  the  saniL' 
character  h  the  uhjectiuii  lliat  the  dix-trinc  will  be  ibe  source 
of  T*-eflfcnes8.  If  we  look  to  mere  oi^anization  and  physical 
)wer  as  the  only  sourmj  of  Btrenjrtb,  without  takm^  into  tfae 
Btimate  the  ojierwtion  of  moral  canges,  such  would  ajtjiear 
to  be  the  fact ;  but  if  we  take  into  the  estimate  the  latter, 
we  shall  find  that  ihu^c  ^oveminents  have  the  {greatest 
Rlrength  in  wliich  jiower  has  been  most  elKcieutJy  checked. 
The  government  of  Kome  fumifihes  a  memorable  example. 
There,  twuiudeiwndent  and  distinct  powers  existed — the  jieo- 
plc  actin;:;  by  tribes,  iu  wliich  the  I'lebcians  prevailed,  and 
by  eenturiei*,  in  whioli  the  Patriciaiia  ruled.  The  Tribunes 
were  the  apjiointed  representatives  of  tlie  one  power,  and  the 
Kenate  of  the  other  ;  each  posst-ssed  lif  the  authority  of 
checkiog  and  ovemding  "ue  anutlier,  not  as  dejiartmeuts  of 
I  be  guvemmont,  as  miji{ioBed  by  the  HeuaUjr  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  as  independent  jiuwers — as  muoh  po  as  the  State 
and  General  Guverumeuis.  A  shalluw  observer  would  per- 
ceive, in  such  au  orgnuizatidii,  nothing  but  the  perpetual 
source  of  anarcliy,  discunl,  and  weakness  ;  and  yet,  experi- 
ence bos  proved  tluit  it  was  the  most  powerful  [^wernmeut 
that  ever  existed  ;  and  reatton  leaches  that  this  power  was 
derived  from  the  very  circumstance  wliich  hasty  K'ti«tioa 
would  consider  the  cause  of  weakness.  1  will  venture  an  lu*- 
«rtion,  which  niay  be  considca-^l  extravajpint,  but  iu  xvluch 
history  will  fully  bear  me  out,  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
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of  any  people  where  the  power  of  nrrcsthig  the  impropoi 
ncfa  of  the  government,  or  what  may  b[>  ciillej  tho  negative 
power  of  gi)ven«iient,  whs  too  stroiig, — <fxcept  Poland,  where 
every  freeman  posM-sBed  ft  veto.  But  even  thei-e,  ullhou^h 
it  existt'd  m  fio  extravngant  n  form,  it  wjis  the  sonroe  of  the 
highest  and  most  lofty  attat'linRTit  to  liherty,  and  the  meet 
hcrfjic  coun^  :  quaKticw  that  more  timn  onco  savud  Eumpe 
from  tho  domination  of  the  crcacent  and  ciraetcr.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  lato  of  Poland  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted so  much  to  the  oxcoss  of  this  uegative  |n>wer  of  itself, 
as  to  the  iacility  which  it  aflbrded  to  foreign  lutiueuce  in  con- 
trolliiif*  its  political  movements. 

1  am  not  surprised  that,  with  tho  idea  of  a  perfect 
goveiTuiient  which  the  Senator  fi-om  Massachufiet  la  Jiaa  form- 
ed— a  government  of  an  absohite  majonty,  uncheckwl  and 
imrest rained,  operating  through  a  representative  body — 
lie  should  he  so  iiuioh  shocked  with  what,  he  is  jdeosed  to 
call,  the  ahHuixUiy  of  the  Btate  veto.  But  let  mo  tell  him 
that  his  scheme  of  n  perfect  government,  as  bpauliful  ns  he 
conceivea  it  to  be,  though  often  triwl,  has  invariably  failed, 
— has  always  run,  whenever  tried,  through  the  same  uni- 
form process  of  faction,  corruption,  aunrchy,  and  deepoliKn. 
He  considers  the  representative  principle  as  tlic  givat  moden» 
improvement  in  legislation,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
liberty.  I  cannot  regard  it  in  tho  light  in  which  he  does. 
Instead  of  modern,  it  is  of  ivmotc  origin,  and  has  existed,  in 
greater  or  less  perfection,  in  every  free  State,  from  the  re- 
motest anti()uity.  Nor  do  1  consider  it  as  of  itself  mifficJeut 
to  secure  liberty,  though  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable means — the  means  of  securing  the  jjeople  ogains! 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  ruiers.  To  secure 
liberty,  another  means  is  still  necessary — the  meani«  of  sceur- 
iiig  the  diflerent  portions  of  society  against  the  injustice  uud 
upprossion  of  each  other^  winch  can  only  be  effected  by 
veto,  interposition,  or  nullification,  or  by  whatever  name 
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llic  restraining  or  negative  power  of  government  may  be 
cnlled. 

The  Senator  appears  to  be  enamorfd  with  hia  conception 
«if  a  consoliilrLt*'<l  government,  and  avows  liimselt'  to  be  pre- 
jHtruU,  seeking  uo  \pa<\,  to  nish,  in  its  tJofence,'  lo  the  front 
rank,  where  the  blows  full  heAviest  ami  thicki>»t.  I  admire 
bis  gallantrj'  nud  eouraf^,  but  I  will  tell  him  tliat  ho  will 
find  in  ibn  ojnioslto  nmks,  under  the  fing  of  liberty,  sjHvits 
as  gulUut  as  his  own ;  and  tbiit  exfierieuee  will  teach  lilm 
it  IS  iutiuitely  easier  to  carry  on  the  war  ol"  legislative  ex- 
actions by  bills  and  cnuctmouts,  than  to  extort  by  sword  and 
bayonet  from  the  brave  and  the  free. 

The  bill  which  Ims  passed  this  twHy  is  intended  to  decide 
this  great  controversy  Wtween  the  view  of  our  GovenimeTit 
entertained  by  the  Senator  and  thotte  who  act  with  him^  and 
tliat  supported  on  our  side.  It  has  merged  the  tariff,  and 
all  uthcr  qiU'stions  connected  with  it,  in  the  higher  and  di- 
rect issue  which  it  jircseiits  between  the  f'doral  and  uatiouid 
^nystcm  of  governments.  I  consider  the  bill  as  far  worse,  ami 
more  dangerous  to  liberty,  tlnin  the  tarifl'.  It  has  been  nnvt 
wantonly  ptissed,  when  its  avowed  object  no  longer  justilied 
it.  I  consider  it  as  chains  forged  nnd  fitted  to  the  limbs  of 
the  States,  and  hung  up  to  be  used  wlion  occasion  may  re- 
quire. We  are  told,  in  order  to  justily  the  passage  of  this 
fatal  measure,  that  it  was  necessary  to  })reftent  tlie  olive- 
branch  with  one  hand  and  the  sword  with  the  other,  We 
Hcom  (he  alternative.  You  have  no  ri';lit  to  pri'scot  tlie 
sword.  The  constitulton  never  put  the  jnstnuueut  In  your 
bauds  to  be  employed  against  a  Btate  ;  and  as  to  (he  cdive- 
brancb,  wliolber  wc-  receive  it  or  not  will  not  depend  on  y(»ur 
menace,  but  on  our  own  estiinutc  of  what  is  due  to  ourstlvea 
and  the  rest  of  the  community  in  reference  to  the  difticult 
hubject  on  which  we  have  taken  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Slassachusetta  has  struggled  liard  to 
sustaio  his  cause,  but  the  load  was  too  lieavv  for  him  to  bear. 
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I  am  not  fiurprised  at  tlie  flrdor  and  zeal  nitb  which  lie  ha* 
entered  into  the  controversy.  It  is  a  gieat  struggle  IwtwiHMi 
puwor  ami  liljerty — power  on  the  side  of  tlir  North,  and  lili- 
eriy  on  tho  side  of  the  South.  But,  while  I  am  not  sur- 
jmiMid  at  the  part  T\hich  the  Senator  from  Masstu-husetts  has 
taken,  I  niUHt  expit«s  my  anmzenient  at  the  princijik-s  ad- 
vanced by  tiie  Htnator  from  Georgia,  ncan^t  me  (Mr.  For- 
syth). I  bail  flnjtiioscd  it  wrt«  impofwihie  tliat  one  of  hia  ex- 
perience and  w^city  ehoiild  not  perceive  tlie  new  and  ihin- 
gerouB  direction  which  this  controversy  is  about  to  take.  For 
the  first  time,  we  have  htairl  nn  ominous  roferenee  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  which  I  have  never  known  to  be 
bulore  alluded  to  in  diHcussiou,  or  in  counectiuu  with  any  of 
our  measures.  1  refer  to  that  provision  in  tlie  constitution 
in  which  tho  Ucneral  Oovcmnicnt  guarantees  a  repuUiean 
fonn  of  |B;ovft]nmcnt  to  the  Stales — a  ]io\ver  which  Iicreafter, 
if  not  rijjidly  restricled  to  tlie  objects  inlended  by  the  con- 
htitution.  is  dt'stined  to  be  a  protest  to  interfere  with  our  jh>- 
litiml  alVairs  rind  domestic  institutions  in  a  manner  infinitely 
mure  dangerous  lliau  any  other  power  which  has  ever  been 
exerciitcd  on  the  part  of  the  General  Govenuuent.  I  had 
supposed  tlmt  every  Southern  Senator,  at  least,  would  hare 
been  awake  to  the  diini;er  which  menaces  us  from  this  new 
quartei-;  ami  that  no  setitimeiit  wutdd  Ixt  utteretl,  on  (heir 
part,  calculated  to  countenance  the  excrciso  of  this  danger- 
ous power.  Willi  these  impressions,  I  hcanl  the  Senator, 
witli  amazement,  alluding  to  Carolina  ns  furnishing  a  case 
wliich  adied  for  the  enforcement  of  this  guamotee.  Does  ho 
not  sec  the  hazard  of  tho  iudefinitc  extension  of  so  fatal  a 
|)owcr  ?  There  exists  in  every  Southern  State  a  domestic 
institution,  which  would  rennire  a  far  less  bold  coustruction 
to  consider  tho  government  of  every  Stale  in  that  qiutrtcr, 
not  to  he  republican,  anil,  of  oonrse,  to  drmnnil,  on  tho  part 
of  this  Government,  the  suppreesion  of  tho  institution  tu 
whieh  I  allude^  in  fnltilment  of  the  guarantee.     I  believtj 


there  are  now  do  hostile  feelings  combined  with  political  oon- 
eklcrations,  'm  any  fiection,  connected  vnth  tliis  delicate  sub- 
ject. But  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imapnatiou  to  tcee 
the  <langer  which  nmst  one  day  coiue,  if  not  vigilantly 
watched.  With  the  rapid  strides  with  which  this  Govern- 
ment 18  advancing  to  power,  a  time  will  come,  and  that  not 
far  distant,  when  petitions  will  he  received  from  tlic  quar- 
ter to  which  I  allude  for  protection— when  the  faith  of  the 
guamntee  will  bo,  at  k'list,  as  applicable  to  that  case  as  the 
Senator  from  Georfjia  now  thinks  it  is  to  Carolina,  Unless 
his  doctrine  be  opposed  by  luiitctl  and  firm  rcsistimce,  its 
lUtimate  ellect  will  be  to  drive  the  white  population  from  (he 
SouTbera  Atkntio  States, 
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On  the  Removal  of  the  Public  Depctsits  from  the  Honk 
ijf  the  United  States,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Jan- 
uary 13th,  1834. 


[The  Special  Order  now  csTno  up,  tliu  ifuc^tion  beiog  on  Mr.  Clay's 
n*t>liitioi»  iu  rt^i^itrd  to  the  remorBl  of  tlic  Pullic  Deposits.] 

Hit.  Calqoun  luiid,  that  tlio  statcitieiitof  this  case  might 
l»e  given  in  a  verj'  few  words.  The  Kith  section  of  the  act 
incorpomting  the  Bank,  provides  that,  wherever  there  is  a 
bank  or  brunch  of  the  United  States  Bimk,  the  public  moueyb 
slhmld  be  depoBited  therein,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  TreoHury  ;  and  that,  in  such  catse,  he  should 
report  to  Congress,  if  in  srssion,  imnii'diately ;  and  if  not,  at 
the  oouimeuccmont  of  the  next  session.  The  Secrctar}',  act- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  lias  ordered  the  de- 
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posits  to  bo  withheld  fruui  the  Bank,  aud  has  ivi>ortcil  his 
a-nsons,  in  conformity  with  the  provisione  of  tho  section. 
The  Senate  is  now  called  upon  to  consider  hie  reasons,  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  the  Secrotnrj-  is  justified  or  not. 
I  liave  exaniiiit'd  tlif-ni  with  care  and  deli  Iteration,  without 
the  sli^jhlcst  bias,  as  fur  as  I  [uii  TOnscioiiBj  jtereunal  or  i>«>nt- 
ical.  I  have  but  a  slight  ocquaintanco  with  tho  SecretJirT, 
und  thai  little  is  iii.it  uiifiivuniblu  to  him.  I  Ktinul  whnllr 
diseoniieclpd  witli  the  twn  gretit  parties  now  conlt'oding  I'ur 
ascendency.  My  political  connections  arc  with  that  snudl  and 
denounced  party  wliich  has  voluntarily  retired  from  the  jMirty 
strifes  «.if  the  day,  with  a  view  of  saving,  if  possible,  the  lib- 
erty and  tlie  constitution  of  the  country,  in  this  great  crisis 
of  our  aflairs. 

Having  maturely  considerwl,  with  these  tuipartid  feel- 
ings, the  reasons  of  the  Secrt'tar}',  I  uiu  constrained  to  say 
that  he  has  entirely  failed  tv  make  out  his  justification.  At 
the  veiy  commcncomt'nt,  ho  has  placed  his  right  to  rcmovo 
the  deposits  on  an  aesuraption  resting  on  a  miKconception  of 
the  cjise.  In  tlie  progress  of  his  argument  he  has  entirely 
abandomd  the  first,  and  assumed  a  new  and  greatly  ctilorgcil 
ground,  utterly  incunsistcnt  witli  the  first,  and  equally  un- 
tenabk  ;  and  yet,  as  brcwd  na  liis  assumptions  arc,  there  is 
an  important  part  of  the  trnnsactiou  whicli  he  does  not  at- 
tompt  to  indicate,  and  to  whirh  he  has  not  even  alludeil.  I 
shidl,  BJiid  Mr.  Calhoun,  now  pi-oceed,  wittiout  further  re- 
mark, to  make  gcR>d  these  assertions. 

The  Secretary,  at  tJio  commencement  of  bis  argumcDt, 
assumes  the  p4jsition  tliat,  in  the  absence  of  all  legal  provi- 
sion, he,  us  the  head  of  the  financial  department,  bad  the 
right,  in  virtue  of  liis  olHce,  to  designate  the  agent  and  phiix.* 
fur  the  wiiV'-kceping  of  the  iinhlic  deposits.  Ho  then  con- 
tends that  the  l(Jth  section  docs  not  restrict  his  ptmer,  whicli 
stands,  he  says,  on  the  same  f^x)und  as  before  the  passing  of 
tlie  act  inoorpomting  tho  iltuik.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
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into  the  correctness  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Secreta- 
ry ;  but,  it'  it  were,  it  would  not  be  ditticult  to  show,  tliat 
when  an  aj;ent,  with  general  powers,  njisumes,  iu  tlie  execu- 
tion of  bis  agency,  a  juwer  net  dt'legatod,  the  afiAumption 
stB  on  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  ihut  no  ]Kiwer,  in 
Mich  case,  can  be  lawlully  oxereisoil,  which  wiis  not  newrtnaiy' 
to  efl'yct  the  ohject  intended.  Xw  wuuld  it  be  difiicult  to 
show  that,  in  lliis  cawe,  the  puwer  assumed  by  the  Secretary 
wotdd  bclou};,  not  to  liiin,  but  to  the  Trcaaurer ;  who,  under  the 
act  orgiiuizinf^  the  Treasury  DeiMirtnient,  is  cxprtissly  chargwJ 
with  the  safe-keeping  of  the  jmblic  funds,  for  which  he  is  ra- 
sponsiblc  imder  bond,  in  heavy  penalties.  But  as  strongly  and 
directly  as  these  considerations  bear  on  the  iiuestioii  uf  the 
jMiwer  of  the  Secrotary,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue 
thuin,  fur  the  plain  reason  tliat  the  Secretly  lias  entirely 
mistaken  the  case.  It  is  nut  a  ciise,  as  he  supposes,  where 
there  is  no  legal  provision  in  relation  tu  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  public  funds,  but  one  of  precisely  the  o]>posite  character. 
The  IGib  ecetiun  expressly  provides  that  the  d«'iJOfii(.«  »\ifi]\ 
be  made  in  the  jtank  and  its  bmnelies ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
|ifrtectly  clear  that  all  powera  wliicb  the  Secretary  lias  de- 
rived from  the  general  and  inherent  jiowers  uf  his  «illii'e,  iu 
the  al»ence  of  such  provitiou,  arc  wholly  inaiiplicablf  tn  this 
cast'.  Xi.tr  is  it  less  t^lc-ar  that,  if  the  hci'tiiiu  liful  leniiiimted 
with  the  provision  directing  the  deposits  to  be  made  in  the 
Bank,  tiie  Secretary  woiJd  have  liad  ni>  irmre  wiitml  over 
the  sulyuct  than  mysclt,  or  any  other  Scualur  ;  aud  it  ful- 
lowB,  of  course,  that  he  must  derive  liis  power,  not  from  any 
general  reasons  connected  with  the  nuture  of  his  office,  but 
frum  some  express  jiruvisious  cuntaincd  in  the  .•^eettuii,  or 
ttoine  other  part  of  the  act.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to 
*je  shown  that  there  is  any  such  provision  in  any  other  sec- 
tion or  part  of  the  act.  The  only  uoutrtd,  then,  which  the 
SiXTetarj'  chu  rightfully  fliiiiii  over  the  dejwjsits  is  ciiutaiucil 
iu  the  provision  which  directs  that  tlie  deposits  sludl  Ik  made 
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in  lliL'  Blink,  tiulcss  uthcfwise  ordered.  Ijy  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Trwibiiry  ;  wliicli  briugs  tlie  wlioly  ([ucistion  in  refcrcnoe 
to  the  deposits,  to  tiic  extfot  of  the  power  whicli  Congress 
intended  to  confer  upon  the  St^rotary,  in  these  few  wonlB, 
"unless  othei-wise  oi-dered."' 

Ill  H80i'rtaiiLit)^  tim  intention  of  Cungross,  I  Iny  it  dowu 
afl  fl  nile,  which  1  eiippowc  will  not  Iw  controvertwl,  that  all 
politiwil  powers,  under  our  free  institutions,  are  trust  powers, 
and  not  rightH,  UborliuH,  or  iniiumiitlcis  belougiug  personally 
to  the  ollieer.  I  also  lay  it  down  &»  a  rule  not  less  iucontru- 
vertible,  that  tmst  powers  are  necessarily  limited  (nnlem 
there  he  some  express  provision  to  the  contrary)  to  the  suft- 
ject-mattcr  and  o^Qcct  of  thfi  trust.  Tlus  hrings  us  to  the 
(jucstion,  What  Is  the  subject  and  object  of  the  trust  in  this 
i;n*ie  ?  'I'lic  uhole  section  reluten  to  deposits — to  the  «ife 
and  fftitlifu]  keeping  of  tlio  public  funds.  With  this  view 
they  are  directed  to  bo  mode  in  the  Itunk.  With  the  some 
view,  nnd  in  order  to  inei-caso  the  security,  iH>wer  was 
conferred  on  the  ISeeretar}'  to  withliuUl  the  depusitfl ;  aud 
with  the  same  view,  he  is  directed  to  re]iurt  his  rcaaons  fur 
the  removal,  to  Congress.  All  have  one  common  object,  the 
security  uf  the  public  funds.  To  this  point  the  whole  sec- 
tion converts.  The  language  of  Congress,  fairly  understood, 
is,  We  liave  selected  the  Bank  becnuse  we  confide  in  it  as  u 
safe  and  faithful  agent  to  keep  the  public  money ;  but,  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  so  imporlant  a  trust,  we  Invest  the  Sec- 
retary with  power  to  roniovo  the  depiwits,  with  a  view  to 
their  increased  security.  And  lest  the  8«-'cretHn,',  on  Ida 
part,  should  abuse  so  important  a  trust,  aud  in  order  still 
further  to  increiisc  that  security,  we  direct,  in  case  of  re- 
moval, that  he  sluUl  report  his  reaaous.  It  is  obvioua,  under 
this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  Secretnrj-  has  no  right 
til  ai-t  in  relation  to  the  deposits,  but  with  a  \Tew  to 
their  iucrcaecd  secnrity ;  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  oiv 
der  Ihen^  tn  lie  withhold  from  the  Bank  so  lung  aa   the 
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fiinds  ore  safe,  anil  the  Baukhas  faithfitUy  ]>errurto(.>d  tlie  du- 
ties imposed  in  relation  to  them  ;  imd  not  eveu  tUeu,  ualcM 
tlio  deposits  can  be  ])l»ced  in  salcr  and  moi-c  faillilul  bands. 
TbateucU  was  the  opiiiiou  oi  the  lilsecuiive  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  have  demoustmtiTO  proof  in  tho  mcAsuge  of  the 
President  to  Con-irMis  at  the  close  of  the  hist  fie»iio»j  whioli 
jtloccd  the  Buhject  of  the  removal  of  tho  deposits  exclusive- 
ly on  the  question  of  their  Bofety  ;  and  that  snch  was  also 
the  ojjiiiiou  of  the  HoUfR-  of  Repi-esentatives  then,  we  have 
equally  coucluaive  proof  Iroiu  the  vote  of  that  body  that  the 
public  funds  in  the  Bojik  wore  »ife,  which  was  understood,  at 
that  time,  on  all  si<Ics,  by  frieu<ls  and  foes,  as  deciding  the 
question  of  the  nmioval  of  tlio  depoeuls. 

Tho.  extPnt  of  the  power  intendwl  to  l>e  conferred  being 
eiitnbliKhod,  the  question  now  aim's,  Han  tlie  Secretary  traii- 
Beendcd  its  limit?  It  can  scareely  he  necessary'to  ai^ue 
this  point.  It  is  not  even  jiix'teuded  that  tlie  public  depos- 
its were  in  dan^r,  nor  that  the  Bank  had  not  faithi'ully  pcr- 
f  <rmed  all  the  duties  imposed  nn  it  in  relation  to  them,  nor 
that  the  Secretary  hnti  placed  the  money  in  Bafer  or  more 
faithful  liaud*.  So  far  otlienvise,  there  is  not  a  man  who 
hears  me  who  will  not  admit  that  tho  public  moneys  are  now- 
less  safe  thau  they  were  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  not  a  eapilalist  can  be  found 
who  would  not  ask  a  considembly  luj;hcr  percentage  to  in- 
sure them  in  their  present,  than  in  the  place  of  deposit  de- 
signated by  law.  If  these  views  are  correct,  and  I  hold  theiu 
to  be  unquestionable,  the  question  is  decided.  Tlie  Secretary 
has  no  right  to  withhold  tho  deposits  from  the  Bank.  Thuro 
has  been,  and  can  Iw  but  one  argument  advaueed  in  favor  of 
his  right  which  has  even  the  appearance  of  being  tenable — 
that  the  power  to  withhold  is  pvcn  iu  general  terms,  and 
without  qualification,  "  unless  the  Secretary  oihcrwutc  direct." 
Tliey  who  resort  to  tins  ai^imeut  must  assume  tho  position, 
tliat  the  letter  ought  to  prevail  over  the  clear  and  mainfL-st 
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int«Dtion  of  the  act.     They  must  reganl  the  power  of  the 

Secretary,  not  us  n  tnist  ]Miwfr,  liinitcd  by  the  subject  and 
tho  object  of  the  trust,  hut  as  tt  chartered  right,  to  be  itsed 
accordinj;  to  his  discrutiuu  unci  jilejiHm-e.  There  is  a  mdicitl 
delect  ill  our  iiiwle  of  coiistminji;  juilttieal  jwwers,  of  which 
this  and  many  other  iustances  afford  striking exampIcK.  But 
I  will  give  the  Secretary  liis  oboice  ;  either  the  intention  or 
iho  lotter  must  prevail — ho  may  eelect  either,  hut  cannot  he 
lieniiitted  to  take  one  or  the  other  m  may  suit  his  piirpo«e. 
If  he  chooses  the  former,  he  has  trausci-iidcd  his  jxiwen,  as  T 
]mvc  clearly  demonstrated.  If  he  selects  the  latter,  he  is 
cfinoUy  candeinned,  as  he  has  clearly  exercised  powers  aot 
comprehended  in  the  letter  of  his  aiitliority,  lie  hoa  not 
confined  himself  simply  to  withholding  the  public  moneys 
fnini  the  Bunk  of  tlie  United  Stiitfs,  hitt  he  bus  onleitxl 
them  to  be  deposited  in  other  bunks,  ihuugli  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  section  to  justify  it.  I  do  not  iuteud  to  argtv: 
the  question,  whelher  be  hfid  aright  loonier  the  funds  with- 
held trom  the  United  States  Bank  to  be  placed  in  the  State 
banks,  which  he  has  selected  ;  but  I  ask,  How  has  he  ac- 
quired that  right  ?  It  rests  wholly  on  construction — i>n  the 
Muppiised  i]if.eiitlon  of  the  legislature,  which,  wlien  it  ^ves 
a  |»(twer,  intends  to  give  all  the  means  ueceBJuiry  to  remh^r  it 
available.  But,  as  clear  as  tlus  principle  of  oonstrucliun  is, 
it  is  nL»t  more  clenr  than  that  which  woulil  limit  the  right  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  i|iiest.ion  of  the  safe  and  fiiithfnl  keeping 
of  tho  pubhc  tiinds ;  and  I  cannot  admit  that  he  shall  he 
]K;rmitted  to  resort  to  the  letter  or  to  constmclion,  as  may 
best  be  calculated  to  enUirge  his  power,  when  the  right  (."on- 
stmction  is  denied  to  those  who  would  limit  Ids  jxiwcr  by 
tlie  clear  and  obvious  intention  of  Congress. 

1  might  here,  sidd  Mr.  {JallKtun,  rest  the  question  of  tho 
power  of  the  Secretary  over  tlie  deposits,  without  adding 
mother  woitl.  I  have  placed  it  on  grounds  from  which  no 
ingenuity,  however  great,  or  eulitloty,  however  refined,  can 
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reiDove  it ;  but  such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  case,  aud  stic)> 
my  desire  to  give  the  reasouB  of  the  Socrotaiy  th«  fullest 
cousiderutiuii,  that  I  »hulL  foliuw  him  through  the  rviiiiuudi;]- 
tpf  them.  '  • 

Tlwt  the  Secretary  was  conscious  the  first  |K»siiiou 
which  he  aiwuued,  and  winch  1  have  cousidernt,  was  uuteu- 
able,  we  have  ample  ]>rt>of  in  the  precifjitancy  with  which  he 
retreated  from  it.  He  liad  scarcely  laid  it  down,  whtn,  with- 
out illuMratiou  ur  argument,  he  pH»8i.'d  with  a  rapid  tmn- 
sition^  and,  I  must  say,  a  tmiisiti'in  a?t  oliseure  us  mfiid,  to 
another  position  wholly  iuconaisttmt  with  the  first,  and  in  as- 
suiuing:  which,  he  expressly  rt-pudiatcs  the  idea  thnt  the  sole 
and  faithful  keeping  uf  the  pul>liu  funds  hail  any  necessary 
CQOuectioa  with  his  rcmo\-al  of  iho  deixMiits ;  his  power  to 
do  which,  he  places  on  the  broad  and  unlimited  ground  that 
he  had  a  right  to  make  such  disposition  of  them  as  the  pul;- 
lic  interest  or  the  convenience  of  the  people  might  require. 
1  Imve  Raid  that  the  tmnaition  was  as  obsmrc  as  it  wan 
m\Ad  ;  but,  obscure  as  it  is,  he  has  said  enough  to  euabk-  us 
to  perceive  the  process  by  which  lie  lias  reached  so  extnwrdi- 
naiy  a  position  ;  and  we  may  safely  atHrni  that  his  argtuiK-nta 
are  not  k!<s  cxtraordiuary  than  the  eondusion  at  which  ho 
arrives.  His  first  j>n.>pof>ltimi,  winch,  however,  lie  had  not 
ventured  to  lay  down  expressly,  is,  tluit  Congress  has  an  un- 
limited contml  over  the  depoaitSj  and  that  it  may  dispotn:  of 
them  in  whatever  nianuer  it  may  please,  iti  order  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  aud  convenience  of  the  people.  Ho  next 
asserts  that  Congress  has  iiarted  with  this  i«nver  under  the 
sisteeulh  section,  which  directs  the  de|>oMta  to  be  made  in 
tlie  Dank  of  the  United  States,  and  then  coucluilus  with  af- 
tirming  that  it  has  invested  (he  bix-retary  of  the  Tj-easury 
with  it,  for  rciUious  which  I  am  unable  to  understaml. 

It  cannot  be  ueceesar}',  before  so  eulighttued  a  hotly,  that 
I  should  undci'takc  to  refute  an  argument  so  utterly  untrue  in 
premiflefl  and  c^Hicliision — to  show  that  Cougi'css  never  pos- 
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ftesAOil  the  power  which  tho  Secretary  claims  for  it — that 
it  is  a  power,  from  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  Buch  en- 
largement, being  limited  Bfilely  Ui  the  xafe  keeping  of  tim 
public  fuuds  ;  that  if  it  existed,  it  would  be  sueceptible  of 
the  most  dangerous  abuses  ;  thiit  Congress  might  niuke  iho 
wildest  and  most  daugerous  ab&ociatiou  the  depository  of  the 
public  fluids  ;  might  place  them  in  tlin  handei  of  the  fanatics 
and  madmen  of  the  Nortli,  who  are  waging  war  against  the 
domcHtJc  institutious  of  the  South,  under  the  plea  of  promoting 
the  general  welfMro.  But  admittiug  that  Gongreia  pOBaeucd 
tlie  power  which  the  Sccretarj-  attributes  to  it,  by  wliat  pr 
of  reasoning  can  he  show  that  it  lias  parte*!  with  this  un- 
limited |K>wer,  simply  by  diivctiiig  llie  public  moneys  to  Imj 
deposited  in  the  Bonk  of  the  United  States?  or,  if  it  bu 
parted  with  the  power,  by  what  extmordinary  pruceas  hae  it 
been  transfeiTed  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  by  thow 
few  anil  Bimjdt}  words,  "  unless  he  shull  otherwise  direct  ? '' 
Tn  support  of  this  extniordiuary  arguuicnt,  the  Secretory  has 
ofiercd  not  a  single  illustration,  uor  a  single  remade  bearing 
tho  semblauco  of  reason,  but  one,  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  notice. 

He  asserts,  and  af-.-^erts  truly,  that  thu  Bunk  charter  is  a 
contract  between  the  tjovernxnent,  or,  mlher,  the  jjoople  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Bank,  and  thou  assumes  that  it 
(.Kjnstitutes  htm  a  common  agent  or  trustee,  to  su{>tirintond 
the  exceutiou  of  the  siipiibitioiis  conlaiued  in  that  |)ortiou 
oi'  tho  contract  com p relic nded  in  the  sixteenth  section.  Let 
UB  now,  taking  the»c  assumptions  to  be  true,  ascertain  wliat 
those  stipulations  arc,  the  su{->enntcndence  of  the  execatioa 
of  which,  as  he  affirms,  are  jointly  confided  by  the  ])artic8  to 
him.  The  Government  stIjiulateU,  on  its  part,  tliat  the 
public  money  should  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — a  great  and  vahiJtble  ]iririiege,  on  whici»  the  mic- 
ccssfnl  operation  of  the  institution  mainly  depcmLt.  The 
Bank,  on  its  part,  8tipidate<i  that  tho  funds  Bhould  he  safely 
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kept,  that  the  duties  imposed  la  relntion  to  them  sliuuld  be 
faitlifidly  discharged,  and  thiit  for  this  with  ulhur  piivile^res, 
it  would  pnf  to  tho  Govenimcut  the  Bum  of  one  iniUiou  livi* 
hundred  thousamt  doUnrs.  These  are  tlic  stipuliitions,  tlic 
execution  of  which,  occordiiiKto  tho  Sccrotary'B  aissumptiou, 
he  hag  hecn  appointed,  as  jnint  a^ent  or  truHtoe,  to  6Ui»cr- 
iutend,  and  from  which  he  wouUL  ns^^umo  the  cxtraoixlinnry 
jiowor  which  he  olahns  over  the  deposit^),  to  dispose  of  thtiiu 
in  Hiich  manuer  a»  he  may  think  the  public  'ntorest  or  the 
convciiicncouf  the  iwoplc  niiiy  n?quiiv. 

Is  it  not  obvious  (hat  the  whole  extent  of  power  con- 
terrcd  upon  him,  admitting  his  assumption  to  bo  true,  is 
tu  withhold  the  deposits  in  euso  tliat  the  Bonk  ehoutd  violate 
its  stipulations  in  relation  to  them,  on  one  side  ; — and,  on 
the  othcT^  to  prevent  tho  Government  from  withholding  the 
dcjKieits,  BO  long  as  thu  Bank  faithfully  performed  its  part  of 
the  contmct  ?  This  is  the  full  extent  of  his  ]iower.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  Khowiiig,  nut  a  purticle  more  can  be 
added.  But  there  is  auuthor  a«|>eel  in  whieli  the  piwition 
the  Secretary  has  nssun^eil  may  be  viewwl.  It  offers  for 
consideration  not  only  a  question  of  the  extent  of  his  power, 
but  a  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  duty  which 
has  l)fien  imposed  upon  him.  If  the  positi<m  l»e  Buch  as  lie 
liaA  described,  there  has  heen  contided  to  him  a  tnj.st  of  tho 
moRt  sacred  character,  accoiD]>anied  by  duties  of  the  most 
solemn  obligation.  Ho  stands,  by  the  mutual  eoniidence  of 
the  jwrtica,  vested  vr\i\i  the  high  judicial  power  to  dctonnine 
on  the  infraction  or  observance  of  a  contmct  in  which  (Inv- 
ornment  and  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  tho  citizens 
are  deeply  interested  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  high 
iwwer,  he  is  bound,  by  Imnor  and  winsciencc,  so  i*i  act  a.-* 
to  protect  each  of  the  parties  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
respective  portion  of  benefit  in  the  eontract,  so  long  as  they 
faitlifully  observe  it.  How  has  the  Socretary  performed 
these  solemn  duties,  which,  according  to  his  representation, 
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have  been  imposed  upon  him  ?  Has  he  protected  tlie  Gauk 
uguinst  the  ji{^fp-i'ft8i<fnR  ti'  the  CiovemmoDt,  or  the  tJorem- 
Dieut  against  the  imt'aitltliil  conchict  of  the  Haiilc,  m  i-elation 
to  the  deposits  ?  Or  lias  he,  fot^tting  his  sacred  ohligft- 
tions,  disretjarded  tlio  interests  of  both  :  oa  one  side,  divest- 
ing the  Bank  til'  tho  dqjosits — and  on  the  other,  delaitiiuC 
the  Government  in  (lie  intcmled  8eeiirily  of  the  public  firnds, 
by  BeiaiQg  on  them  as  the  property  of  the  Executive,  to  be 
cliRprisod  i»fj  at  pleasure,  to  fevorite  and  imrtisan  hauks  ? 

liiil-  I  shall  relievo  the  Secretary  from  this  awkward 
and  disreputable  position  in  which  his  own  arguments  have 
placed  hiin.  He  is  not  tin;  nititual  trustee,  as  he  has  repre- 
sented, of  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  but  simply  I  lie 
i^jent  of  the  former,  vested,  under  the  contract,  with  [wwet 
to  withhold  the  dc^Mtsits, — with  a  view,  as  liaa  been  stated 
to  their  additioniU  security — to  their  safe-kecpinff ;  and  if 
he  ]iad  but  fur  a  moraent  i-eflected  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
directed  to  report  his  niasum*  to  Congi-ess  only,  and  not  also 
to  the  Hank,  fur  witldioldiug  the  depoaits,  he  could  scarcely 
liuve  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was  dimply  the  agent  of  one 
of  the  parti(w,  and  not,  as  he  supposes,  a  joint  agent  (if 
both. 

The  Secretary  having  established,  as  ho  siipjioscA,  his 
right  t^  dispose  of  the  deposits  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  general 
interest  and  convenience  of  the  j>eopl(;  might  reqiitrv,  pro- 
ceeds to  claim  and  exercise  iH>wer  with  u  boldness  com- 
mensurate with  the  extravagance  of  the  right  which  \k  haa 
assumed.  Ho  commences  with  a  claim  to  determine,  in  his 
ofHcial  character,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is 
uricoiistitutioiiid  ;  «  inonupoly,  bauefid  to  the  wellare  of  the 
community.  Having  detenuined  this  point,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  chmter  of  the  Bank  ought  not  to 
be  renewed,  and  then  assumes  that  it  will  not  be  reuewoU. 
Having  leached  this  point,  he  then  dctcrminoa  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  remove  the  deposits.     No  one  can  object  that  Mr. 
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Taney^  as  a  citizen  in  his  inJiviiUml  clinracter,  rIiouIcI  enter- 
tfliu  uti  opitiiun  lis  tu  the  UDCOiistitutiuuulity  of  tlte  Buuk  ; 
but  tlmt  he.  uetiui;  ia  liis  ofticiul  ehiimL-terf  ami  {)crformiii<; 
official  acts  under  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  shouUt  undertake 
to  determine  that  tho  institution  was  uncoAstitntiona],  and 
that  those  who  RTdnteii  the  i^haiter,  imd  iH'stnwwl  on  hiui  his 
power  to  act  under  it,  had  viuhiKKl  tlie  constitution,  is  an 
aesuuijition  of  i)Ower  of  a  natui-e  which  1  will  not  undertake 
10  chEiracturizo,  im  I  wish  not  to  be  pereonal. 

But  he  is  not  ooiitctil;  with  tho  power  minply  to  deter- 
mine on  the  unconsLlliitionmlity  uf  the  Bunk.  Ho  gtios  tiir 
beyond  :  he  eluiuu  to  be  tho  oipiu  t>f  the  voice  of  the 
peuph^  In  tliis  hi;i;h  clmmctcr,  he  pronounces  that  tlie 
i|UGstioa  of  the  renewal  of  tlie  Baidc  charter  was  put  at 
iwud  in  the  loitt  Presidential  election,  and  tluit  the  {>ea- 
nle  had  detormim^l  that  it  »hoiihl  not  be  renewal.  1 
do  not,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  intead  to  enter  into  the  ui-gu- 
raent,  whether,  in  jwint  of  fact,  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
was  put  in  isBiie  at  the  ht^t  irlection.  That  iKiint  wus 
ably  and  fully  diHCiisse^l  by  the  liouomUe  Senators  from 
Kentucky  (.Mr.  Clay)  and  Kew  Jei-scy  (Mr.  Houtlianl),  who 
conclusively  proved  that  no  such  question  was  inrolreU  \u 
the  ohwtion  ;  and  it'  it  were,  tlie  issue  comprehended  st 
many  others,  that  it  was  imjmRsihle  to  conjecture  on  which 
the  election  turneil,  I  look  to  liigher  objoctioBS.  I  woidd 
inquire  by  what  authority  the  Secretary  of  the  Treswurj'  con- 
fititulca  himfiolf  tho  organ  of  the  jK-ople  of  iho  United  States  ? 
He  luis  the  repuCatinn  of  beiiijr  nn  able  hiwycr,  and  can  he 
be  ignorant  that,  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stat4;s  exiela,  the  ouly  orfjans  oi'  the  i)eople  of  these  States,  lis 
tar  as  the  atrtinii  of  the  General  Government  is  conccrcc<l, 
are  the  several  departments,  lep;ii-lative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial, which,  actinj;  within  the  respective  limits  assif^ed  by 
the  coufltitulion,  liave  u  ri^ht  to  primd^nnco  authoritatively 
the  voice  of  the  peojile  ?     A  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Kxe- 
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cutive  to  iiitoipret,  as  the  Secretorj-  has  doue,  tlie  voice  of 
the  [leofile  tlirougU  auy  other  chuimel,  is  to  Bluiko  tht'  tbiui-. 
ilttti'ju3  of  our  system.  Has  the  Secretary  forgottca  tVint 
the  last  step  to  absohite  power  is  this  very  a»rumption  which 
he  Ims  chiiined  for  that  ilcpartment  ?  1  am  thus  hroupht, 
Raid  Mr.  C,  tn  allude  to  the  extraonlinary  manifesto  n?ad 
hy  the  President  to  the  Cabinet,  and  winch  is  so  intimately 
ctjoneuted  with  the  jioiat  iuimwlijttely  under  cuusideratitm. 
That  iloL-uiiiont,  thouj;li  apjwirt'ntly  addressed  to  the  Cabinet, 
wiiy  clearly  and  iiuiuiffsily  intended  as  au  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  opens  a  new  and  direct 
orjjan  of  conimunieati«m  l)etween  the  President  and  then* 
ttiikuuwn  to  the  constitution  and  the  Liwr.  There  are  but 
two  channels  known  to  either,  through  which  tlw  Preftidenl 
can  commuiiiimto  with  tho  people — by  niessagea  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  na  expressly  provided  for  in  tlie  constitu- 
tion, or  by  proclamation,  setting  forth  the  interpretations 
wliich  he  plneea  upon  a  law  it  has  become  bis  utllciHl  duty  to 
execute.  Goinfr  l«\vond,  is  one  iinioug  the  alaniiiiifr  sijrns  of 
the  times  whiirh,  portend  tho  overthiwv  of  tho  constitution 
and  the  approach  of  <lespotic  power. 

The  Secretary,  having  determined  that  the  Itnnlc  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  tho  people  had  jinniounced  a^^ainst 
tho  rucliartcr,  coneludes  that  Congress  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject.  With  n  pmvident  furesight,  he  }K?reeives 
tho  di&icuity  and  cinbarmssment  into  which  the  currency 
of  tho  country  woidii  be  thrown  ou  the  tcnnination  tif 
the  Bank  clini-ter ;  to  pneirenfc  which,  ho  proceeds  delibtr- 
ately,  mth  a  parental  care, to  supplya  nciv  cunrncy,  "wpial 
to  or  better"  than  iliut  which  Congress  had  supplied.  With 
this  view,  he  dotennines  on  an  immediate  remot*al  of  the 
deposits;  ho  puts  thora  in  oortain  State  institutions,  intend- 
ing to  organiae  them,  after  the  faehion  of  the  Knipire  State, 
into  a  great  uafuty-fiind  system,  but  which,  unfortunately  for 
tho  projectors,  if  not  for  the  country,  the  limiteil  power  of 
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the  Statu  buuks  did  not  pennit  him  to  clTcct.  But  a  sub^ 
atiintc  wag  (bund  by  aj»ociatinj^  thc'in  in  curtain  articles  of 
agreement,  and  appointing  an  ins]icctor-genfral  of  nil  tMs 
league  of  bnnlcs  !  Aud  all  tluH  without  law  or  appropiia- 
tkrti !  Is  it  not  onrnKing  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  Secre- 
tary' tluit  the  subject  uf  currency  belonged  fxdusivoly  to 
Cougn'tis,  aud  that  to  assume  tu  rej^ilutc  it  m-hs  u  plain 
UHurjtation  of  the  jK)wers  of  this  department  of  the  Goveru- 
ment? 

Haviaj;  thus  ajisnimwl  the  jjowcr  oflicuiUj  to  detertnine 
oa  the  coiuitilmioniilit y  of  the  Bank  ;  hHvuif;  erected  himself 
into  au  oi^gnu  of  the  people's  roicc,  and  settled  the  question 
of  the  rejj^ladou  of  tho  currency,  he  next  proceeds  to  a88unie 
judicial  iwwers  over  the  liank.  He  det:larea  tliat  (hn  Bank 
haA  transcended  itH  powers,  and  has,  therefore,  forfeited  its 
charter;  fur  whit-li  he  inllicla  on  tlie  institution  thL-  severe 
Hud  exemplary  puuLslinifut  of  withholding  the  deposits ; 
aud  all  tliiij  in  the  face  of  un  expivse  prorisiou  iuvostiug  the 
Cuurt  with  power  touoliiiif?  the  iufiutliou  of  the  charter, 
dir^-ting  in  what  manner  the  trial  sliould  be  commenced  and 
coiuiucted,  and  M'ciuing  expressly  to  the  Bank  the  sacre<] 
light  of  tiial  by  jury  in  tinding  tho  faetB.  All  tlus  passetl 
ibr  notlung  in  tho  eyes  of  the  Secretaiy,  who  was  too  deeply 
cngrosfietl  in  proviiliug  for  the  common  welfiLre  to  regai\l 
eitlier  Congress,  tho  Court,  or  the  oonstitutiaii. 

The  Seirretary  next  proceeds  to  ftupervise  tbo  getiemi 
0|)eTal!oits  uf  tho  Bauk,  prunouociog,  witli  autlionty,  that  at 
one  time  it  has  discounted  too  freely,  and  at  another  too 
sparingly— witlKHit  reflecting  that  all  the  control  wluch  the 
Govemment  can  rightfully  exurcisc  over  the  vperaliuus  of 
the  institution  is  tliruugh  the  live  directors  who  represent  it 
in  the  Board.  Directors  I  JUr.  Calhoun  exclaimed,  did  I  say  ? 
(alluding  to  the  present).  >'o!  Rpies  h  their  pnipor  desig- 
oatiun. 

I  cannot,  said  lilr.  C,  proceetl  with  the  i-omarks  which 
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I  intended  on  the  retnaiatler  of  the  Secretary'B  reasons  ;  1 
have  not  patience  to  dwell  on  aswimptions  of  power  m  bold. 
m  lawIo68,  and  so  unconslitutioiuil ;  lliey  deserve  not  the 
name  nf  arguments,  and  I  cannot  waste  time  in  treating  them 
ns  midi.  There  arc,  however,  two  which  I  CJinnot  p«»8  over, 
not  because  they  are  more  extnuinllnary  or  audaciuus  than 
the  uthers,  but  fur  auuther  quality,  whieli  I  eliooso  uot  to 
dftii^ate. 

The  Secretary  alleges  that  thv  Bank  has  interfered  with 
the  politics  of  the  country.  If  this  l>e  tnie,  it  certainly  is  a 
most  heinous  otlence.  The  itank  is  a  preat  public  trust, 
jxfssf^sing,  for  the  purpose  of  diBcharf^ng  the  tnist,  great 
jKiwer  ami  iuduonce,  which  it  could  not  pervert  from  the 
object  intended  to  that  of  itiflueucing  the  polities  of  the 
ctJuntry  without  being  guilty  of  a  great.  jKilitical  crime.  In 
making  tlicw  remarks,  I  do  nut  intend  to  give  any  conn- 
tCDfincc  to  the  truth  of  the  clmrge  aUe<;wl  hy  the  Secretory, 
nor  to  deny  to  the  oiBcere  of  the  Bank  tlie  right  wluch  belongs 
to  thetu.  in  coiuuiun  with  every  citizen,  fK'ely  to  form  i>oIit- 
ical  principles,  and  act  on  them  in  their  private  cajmcity, 
without  permitting  them  to  intluence  their  officud  conduct 
Hut  it  is  strange  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Secretary,  while  he 
was  accusing  and  punishing  tho  Bank  un  the  charge  of  inter* 
fcruig  in  tho  politics  of  the  country,  that  the  Govenunent 
nisu  was  a  gitiat  trust,  vested  with  powers  still  mure  exten- 
give,  and  inlluencu  innneasumbly  greater  than  that  of  the 
Bank,  givcu  tu  enable  it  to  di»chai*ge  the  object  for  wluch  it 
was  ereatod ;  and  that  il^  has  no  more  right  to  pervert  lu 
power  and  iuHuencc  into  the  means  of  contmlling  the  poliliop 
of  the  country  than  the  Biink  itself  Can  it  be  unknown  to 
him  that  the  fourth  auditor  of  the  treaAur)-  (an  oflieer  in  his 
own  de{>artnicnt),  tlie  man  who  has  made  so  prominent  a 
figure  in  this  tmnsaction,  wag  daily  and  hourly  meddling  in 
politics,  and  that  he  Is  one  of  the  principul  jwlitical  managere 
of  the  administration  ?     Can  he  be  ignoraut  that  the  whole 
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power  of  the  GovernTnent  has  been  pen'erted  into  a  greul 
pnlUical  mach'iDe,  with  a  view  of  comiptin<;  timl  contmlling 
the  couutry  ?  Can  he  by  ifinamnt  that  the  avowed  and 
open  iwlicy  of  the  Government  is  to  reward  political  friends 
and  pimieh  political  cnemios?  and  that,  acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple, it  has  driven  from  office  hundreds  of  honeKt  and  com- 
petent officera  far  opiniimV  siik"  only,  and  filled  their  places 
with  dt?V(ited  pn.rtiisrtnK  f  ('jtri  he  U*  ignoraiif.  that,  tlie  real 
'encc  nf  the  Bank  is  not  tliat  it  haa  intci-meddled  in 
politics,  bnt  beonuKe  it  tttnthf  net  Intonneddlc  on  this  side  of 
jHtwer  ?  There  is  imtliinj;  niore  dijjtiKied  than  re])nRif  from 
the  Iip9  of  innocence,  or  punishment  from  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice ;  liut  change  the  jiicture — let  tlie  Rnilty  repnive  and  the 
criminal  punish,  ami  what  more  o<licms,  more  hateful,  can 
be  pmentcd  to  the  imagination  ? 

The  Seeretary  next  tells  \t»,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  the 
Dank  ha<l  bi-eti  wtiHtefiil  nf  the  imhlir  fmids.  That  it  lias 
t(|>ent  wiMie  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  tlioiistind  dollai-s^ — I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  amount  (trifies  have  no  weight  in  the 
dctermiiyitiuu  of  so  ^reat  a  iiuesdon) — ^in  circnliiting  essays 
and  gpeeches  in  defence  of  the  institution,  of  which  sum  one- 
fifth  part — some  seven  thousand  dollars — Ixdonged  to  the 
Government.  Well,  Sir,  if  the  IJank  has  really  trasted  this 
amount  of  the  public  money,  it  is  a  gravo  eharge.  It  has 
not  a  ri;?ht  to  waste  a  Rin;p;le  cent  ;  but  I  must  say,  in  defence 
of  the  Bank,  that,  apsjiiled  as  it  was  by  the  Executive,  it 
would  have  been  unfaithful  to  its  trust,  both  to  the  stock- 
holders ami  to  the  public,  had  it  not  resorted  to  every  ]iroper 
means  in  its  jvower  to  defend  its  conduct,  and,  among  others, 
the  free  circulation  of  able  and  judicious  jiuhlications. 

But  admit  that  the  Bank  bus  been  guilty  of  wastinj?  the 
public  funds  to  the  full  extent  charged  by  the  Secivtatr, 
I  would  ack  if  he,  the  head  of  the  financial  dcparttucut  of 
the  Government,  is  not  under  Jis  liig;h  and  solemn  obligation 
tu  lake  cate  of  the  moneyed  interest  of  the  public  as  the 
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Bank  itaelf.  I  woulil  a»k  Itiia  to  answer  me  a  few  aimpU 
qiiL'sthHis  : — Httw  haa  he  peifurmetl  this  duty  in  relation  tu 
llw  interest  whicli  the  public  hoUlB  iti  the  IJaiik?  Hoi*  he 
lieea  \em  wtistd'til  than  lie  lias  chai^l  the  bank  to  have 
heen  ?  Has  he  not  waiilcd  thoiiBaiitbi,  whtre  thu  Bonk,  even 
accorfUn^  to  lits  own  rttateiuout,  ha«  huiidrtils  ?  Has  he  not, 
hv  withdrawing  tlie  tleiKiaiU,  and  placing  thcin  in  the  Statu 
iKUiks,  where  the  public  receives  not  a  cent  of  interest,  greatly 
afit^oteJ  the  dividends  cf  the  Bunk  of  the.  United  Stntes.  in 
which  the  Goveriinieut,  us  a  stockhulUer,  is  h  loser  to  the 
amount  of  one-fifth,  of  the  dimiuutiou  ?  a  sum  wliich,  1  will 
venture  to  predict,  will  niany  fold  exceed  the  entire  amount 
which  the  UiLuk  has  expended  iu  its  defence.  But  this  is  a 
small,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ]mhlic  loss  in  couae- 
([iionce  of  the  course  which  tlio  Exeeutive  Ima  punmed  in 
Illation  to  the  Bank,  and  wMch  has  re<hiood  the  value  of  the 
Kliares  fri>ni  130  to  108  (a  Senator  near  uie  says  ninch  luuiv. 
^It  maybe;  I  am  not  jiarticular  in  siicli  tbingh),  and  on 
which  the  public  Rustaina  a  corrcs|ion<ling  1o8h  r>n  ila  «hnrc 
of  the  stiH;k,  amounting  to  seven  niilUonft  of  dollare— a  sniii 
wore  than  iwu  hundred,  fuhi  pvater  thau  the  waste  which 
he  has  charged  npon  the  Bank.  Other  admiuistrations  niay 
exceed  tins  in  talents,  patriutisni,  and  honesty ;  hut,  eer- 
tuiniy,  iu  audacity,  in  effrontery,  it  stands  without  a  |i«r- 
allcl  *! 

The  Secretary  has  br<jiiy;ht  forwanl  many  and  grievooa 
charges  aguintit  the  Bank.  I  will  nut  coudescend  to  notice 
tliem — it  ig  the  conduct  of  the  Secretar}-,  aud  uut  tliat  of  the 
BiLuk.  wliich  U  iimuediutcly  under  exaininatlou  ;  and  he  liad 
no  rij;ht  to  dra^  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  into  the  i^su«,  be- 
yond its  operatiooa  iu  K-gard  to  the  depoeite.  To  that  extent 
1  am  prepared  to  examine  hia  allegations  against  it,  but  be- 
yond tliat  ho  luis  no  rij^ht — ^no,  not  the  least — to  amitgu 
the  conduct  of  tlio  Bank  ;  and  I,  tor  one,  will  not,  by 
noticing  his  charges  beyond  tliat  point,  sauction  his  authoiity 
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to  call  it-8  conduct  in  qiicftiimi.  But  let  the  point  in  issiio 
be  dct«rmiii»?d,  ftnJ  I,  08  fiir  oh  my  voice  oxteuds,  will  give 
to  tht'sc  who  dt'siro  it,  tlie  menus  nf  tbe  frei^st  aod  most  un- 
timitcd  inquir)-  into  its  conduct.  I  am  mi  jiiirtiwiii  of  the 
Bank — T  am  connected  ^vitli  it  in  no  way,  by  monoyod  or 
political  ties.  I  migbi  siiy,  with  (ruth,  thnt  the  Bnuk  owes 
as  mnch  to  luc  as  any  other  individual  in  tho  cutintn'  ;  and 
I  might  even  add,  thnt  had  it  not  boon  tor  my  efforts,  it 
wonid  not  have  he<'n  chartered.  Standing  in  this  relation  to 
the  institution,  a  high  Bi>nse  of  delicacy — a  regard  to  inile- 
[K-ndenco  anil  rhnractcr — has  rostmincd  me  troni  ony  con- 
nection with  the  institution  whatever,  except  Bome  trifling 
accommodations  in  the  way  of  oixlinary  business,  which 
were  not  cf  the  slightest  importance  either  to  the  Bank  or 
myself. 

Bnt  while  I  shall  not  condescend  to  notice  the  chaises  of 
the  Secretary  against  the  Bank,  beyond  the  extent  which  I 
have  etated,  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  intttiiution,  and  regard  to 
the  part  which  I  took  in  its  croatitm,  conipels  mc  to  notice 
two  allegations  against  it  which  have  fallen  fmm  another 
quarter.  It  is  atid  llmt  tlie  Bank  hnd  no  agi-ncy,  or  at  least 
ufHcient  agency,  i»  the  re«tonition  of  specie  jjayments  in  1817, 
and  that  it  had  failed  to  fiimiMh  the  country  with  a  unifbnn 
and  souiul  currency,  as  hiul  been  promised  at  its  creation. 
Both  of  these  allogations  I  pronounce  to  bo  without  just 
Inundation.  To  enl.>r  into  a  minute  examination  of  them 
would  carry  me  loo  far  from  (he  subjeetj  and  I  must  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  having  he<!n  na  the  [KiUtieal  stage, 
witlwut  interruption,  from  that  day  to  tliis — having  been  an 
attentive  ubsen-er  of  the  qmiHtinn  of  the  currency  throughout 
the  whole  period — tlie  Bank  Iuku  Iwcu  on  indispensable  agent 
ia  the  restoration  of  epecie  pajTnents  ;  that,  without  it,  the 
TQStoration  could  not  have  been  eflecte<l  fihort  nf  the  utter 
prostration  nf  all  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country, 
KDd  nn  entire  depreciation  of  btink  paper ;  and  that  it  has 
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not  only  restored  specie  payments,  but  lias  f^veu  a  currency 
far  more  unilomi  between  the  extrcmcs  uf  the  couuiry  tbim 
was  antiL'ipixtcJ,  ur  uveu  drtviiued  of,  ut  tlio  time  of  Its  crwi- 
tiou.  I  will  gay  for  myself,  that  I  did  not  believe  at  the 
time,  thfit  tlie  excliangc  Iwtween  the  Atlantic  and  the  West 
would  be  brouglit  luwer  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent. — the 
estimated  expense  then,  inehuling  iiisiircmM  and  loMof  time, 
v{  tmnsporling  B|H.'(ie  I)etwe(,'n  the  two  i«ints.  How  much 
it  was  below  lliR  anticipated  point  I  net'd  nut  state  :  the 
whole  commercial  world  knows  that  it  was  not  a  fourth  jmrt 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  tho  deptaits. 

But  to  return  from  this  dij^'ssion.  Though  I  will  not 
notice  the  charges  of  the  Secrctar)*,  for  the  reasons  already 
Htated,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  propounding  to  those  who  t{Ui>' 
]>ort.  them  on  this  tloor  a  few  plain  questions.  If  there  bo  in 
bimkin*;  institutluus  an  inherent  tendency  so  strong  to  abuse 
and  comiption  as  tboy  contend — if,  iu  consetiuenco  of  tlus 
tendency,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  be  guilty  of  the 
enormous  charges  and  corruptions  alleged,  uotwithstandiug 
its  rcsfKiusibility  to  the  Government  and  our  control  over  it, 
wliat  is  to  be  exjiected  from  an  irresponsible  league  of 
banks,  as  called  by  the  fienator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CUy), 
over  wliieh  we  have  no  legal  contml  ?  If  our  power  of  re- 
newing the  clmrter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — if  our 
right  to  vacate  the  charter  by  scire  facias,  la  case  of  miscon- 
duct— if  the  influence  which  the  uj)pointment  of  five  Govem- 
mcut  directors  gives  us — and,,  iiujilly,  if  the  power  which  we 
lia^'c  of  appointing  committees  to  examine  into  its  condition, 
are  not  suilicient  to  hold  (ho  institution  iu  check  ;  if,  in 
Hpilc  of  all  lhet>e,  it  has,  from  the  iuuutc  toniiptiou  of  such 
inutiiiitions,  been  giiilty  of  the  enormous  abuses  and  crimeti 
charged  against  it,  wlmt  may  we  not  expect  fmm  the  asso- 
ciated luinks,  thu  luvoritcH  of  the  treasury,  over  the  renewal 
of  whose  charters  the  Government  has  no  power, — egiiinsl 
which  it  can  issue  no  scirf/adas, — in  whose  direction  it  hw 
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not  a  single  intlividual, — anJ  into  whose  conduct  CongrcsB 
can  appoint  na  emjiinittee  to  Iwk  ?  WilU  tliese  clifcks 
nil  withdrawn,  wliat  will  Ik--  the  vonttition  of  the  public 
fuuds  ? 

I  titat^'d,  B«id  Mr.  Uallioun,  in  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, tliftt,  broad  us  was  tlic  power  which  the  Stcretarj- 
had  assumt'd  in  relation  to  the  ileposita,  there  was  a  portion 
of  the  transaction  of  a  luglJy  im|>ortant  character,  to  which 
he  lias  not  alhidoti.  und  in  relation  to  whicli  ho  hiis  not  even 
attempted  a  justification.  I  will  no*v  prncewl  to  make  good 
this  asBertion  to  the  letter. 

There  is  a  luaturial  diffLTL'nL-e  bt'twet-n  wi'thhofdintj  nionor 
from  going  into  tho  Bankj  and  wUhdrawhit/  it  after  it  has 
been  placeil  there.  The  fonnur  is  autbonzed  in  the  manner 
which  I  liave  stated,  under  tlie  sixteenth  ecction,  which 
directs,  o^  Ims  been  freifjuently  said,  that  the  public  money 
shall  be  dej^siteU  in  the  Batdi,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  neither  that  section,  nor 
any  portion  of  tho  act  incorporating  the  Bank,  nor,  in  truth, 
any  other  act,  gives  the  Secretary  any  authority  of  luiuself 
to  withdraw  public  money  deposited  in  the  Bank.  Tliere  is, 
I  R'peat,  a  niutcrial  dUTerL'uc«  iK-iwecii  tvithJioJiUnej  public 
money  from  deposit  and  withdrawing  it.  When  paid  into 
tho  place  designated  by  law  as  the  deposit  yf  tho  public 
toouey,  it  passes  tu  the  credit  uf  the  Treasurer,  and  then  is 
is  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  wlierc  it  is  jilaccd  under 
the  protcctiuu  of  the  const itution  itself,  and  fruio  which,  by 
BU  express  provision  of  tlie  constitution,  it  can  only  be  with- 
drawn by  an  appropriation  made  by  law.  So  careful  were 
the  framcrs  of  the  act  of  181G  to  leave  nothing  to  implica- 
tion, that  exprt!8s  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  t-f  the 
Treasury,  in  th6  fifteenth  section,  to  truii.sfer  tlie  deposits 
from  one  place  to  another,  for  the  convenience  of  dJKbTse- 
meats ;  but  which,  by  a  strange  jcn-ersirMi,  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  on  the  Secrelarj  'he 
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I)ower  to  withdraw  tlie  money  from  the  dei>o«it,  and  loan  il 
to  favorite  Stutu  bunks — 1  express  myself  too  favorably,  I 
uUould  my  give  (tbuy  pay  no  iuteR'st) — with  a  view  to  sus- 
tain their  credits  or  enlarge  their  profits — a  power  not  only 
far  l>eyond  the  Secretary,  Imt  which  Congress  itself  could  not 
exeruiee  wElhoict  a.  ftugruut  breach  vi'  thy  constitution.  But 
it  id  said,  in  answer  to  these  vioiva,  tliat  money  paid  in  de- 
posit into  the  Bank,  as  dia'crtod  hy  htw,  is  not  iu  the 
treasur}*.  I  ivill  not  Btop,  said  Mr.  C,  to  reply  to  such  an 
objection.  If  it  be  not  in  the  trfa»«r\',  where  is  the 
treasury  ?  If  it  be  not  money  in  the  treafiim',  where  is  the 
money  annually  reported  to  bu  in  the  ti-easury  ?  where  the 
ciglit  or  nine  millions  which,  by  the  annua]  report  of  the 
Secretary,  arc  said  to  bo  now  iu  the  treasury  ?  Are  we  to 
nndoi-stand  that  none  of  this  money  is,  iu  tmth,  in  the 
trutisury  ?  that  it  is  floating  about  at  large,  subject  to  be 
disposed,  of,  to  be  pven  away,  at  the  will  of  the  Executive, 
to  favorites  and  partisans  ?  So  it  woidd  seem ;  for  it  ap- 
peal's, by  a  correspondence  between  the  Trwisurer  and  the 
Cashier  of  tho  Bank,  derived  through  the  Bank  (the  Seore- 
taiy  not  deeming  it  worth  while  to  give  tho  slightest  In- 
funnation  of  the  transaction,  as  if  a  matter  of  cfnirsc),  that 
ho  ha&  drawn  out  two  millions  iind  il  ipiartor  of  tho  pnldic 
money  without  appixipriation,  and  distributed  it  at  ]tluusure 
among  his  favorites ! 

But  it  is  attemi)tcd  to  viudicato  the  conduct  of  the  Se- 
cretary on  the  ground  of  preccdcnE.  I  will  not  stop  to  notice 
whether  the  cases  cited  are  in  point,  nor^vili  I  avail  myself  of 
tho  groat  and  striking  advantage  that  1  might  have  on  the 
qiiosticin  of  pn^cedeut.  Tiiis  case  st^inds  alone  and  distinct 
fi-oni  all  others.  There  is  none  similar  to  it  in  magnitude 
and  importance.  I  waive  all  this  :  I  place  myself  on  higher 
grounds — I  stand  on  tho  immovable  principle  that,  «m  a  4|ues- 
tion  of  law  and  constitution,  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  there 
ts  no  room — no  place  for  precedents.     To  admit  them  would 
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lie  to  make  thu  vidation  of  to-day  the  hivj  and  coniiiifiition  <•/ 

tfhmorroto  ;  and  to  stdtstitute  in  the  place  of  the  icriff<  n-  and 

•iacred  wUl  cf  the  people  and  the  kijislaturr,  the.  iufntrfnins  if 

tftoae  charged  with  the  ejxctttioii  of  the  faw.9.     Siicli,  in  my 

opinion,  is  the  relative  force  of  law  and  coTisiitiitjini  mi  rmc 

side,  as  compared  with  precedents  on  the  other.     "N' ifwcd  iti  ji 

different  light,  not  in  reference  to  the  law  or  cnstitutinii. 

but  to  the  conduct  of  the  otticer,  I  nin  dispnsod  In  ^ivi?  ratlin- 

more  weight  to  precedents,  when  the  (iiK'stiun  ivlatos  1o  an 

excuse  or  apology  for  the  officer,  in  case  of  infnictinn.     If  the 

iofractionhe  a  trivial  one,  in  a  ease  not  calculated  to  excite 

attention,  an  officer  might  fairly  excuse  him.sclf  on  tlie<;ruuiid 

of  precedent ;  hut  in  one  like  this,  of  the  utniiist  nia^niittide. 

involving  the  highest  interests  and  UKwt  iinjmrfaut  principles 

^where  the  attention  of  the  officer  must  he  aroused  to  a 

nir«t  careful  examination,  he  cannot  avail  liini.self  of  the  jilea 

"f  precedent  to  excuse  hie  conduct.     It  is  a  case  where  false 

precedents  are  to  be  corrected,  and  not  foUowed.     An  tilHcrr 

'"ight  to  be  ashamed,  in  such  a  case,  to  attempt  to  vindicate 

'li'i conduct  on  a  charge  of  violatinj^  law  or  constitutii>n  by 

pleading  precedents.     The  principle  in  such  case  is  i)bviiins. 

"the  Secretary's  right  to  withdraw  public  mnu'iy  fmm  the 

treasury  be  clear,  he  has  no  need  of  iirecedcnts  to  vindicate 

"itn.    If  not,  he  ought  not,  in  a  case  of  so  much  magnitude, 

to  have  acted. 

I  have  not,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  touched  ii  (pu;stion,  which 
"^  had  80  prominent  a  part  in  the  debate — wlu-ther  the 
''itliliolding  of  the  deposits  was  the  act  of  the  Secretary  ur 
'be  President.  Under  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  fjucstion 
■*  not  of  the  slightest  importance.  It  i,-!  equally  luiautlior- 
'■wd  and  illegal,  whether  done  by  President  or  Secretary  ; 
"^i,  as  the  n[uestion  has  lieen  agitated,  and  as  my  views  do 
lot  entirely  correspond  on  this  point  with  those  advocating 
tte  side  which  I  do,  I  deem  it  duo  to  frankness  to  express 
my  sentiments. 
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I  Ixavfc  no  doubt  that  the  President  removed  tlie  former 
Secretary,  and  placed  the  present  in  his  place,  espreswly  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  tho  deposits.  I  am  equally  clonr, 
under  all  the  cii-cumstaiices  of  t  lie  cflse,  ihixt  tho  President's 
conduct  is  wholly  indefensible  ;  mid,  among  other  objections, 
I  fear  In;  had  in  vilmv,  ia  tho  removal,  an  object  emiDunlly 
dangcrtius  and  unconHtitutioual — to  give  an  advantage  t-o  his 
veto  niiver  iutfnded  by  tlio  coostihUion — a  puwer  intended 
as  a  shield  to  protect  the  Executive  against  the  encniochment 
of  the  legihlatiro  deportment — to  maintain  tho  j7rc«cii<«^e 
(^things  against  dangerous  or  hasty  innovation — but  wliich, 
I  fear,  is,  in  this  case,  intended  as  a  sword  to  defend  the 
usurpation  of  the  Executive.  I  say  I  fear ;  for,  although 
the  circnmstances  of  this  cose  lead  to  a  juat  apprehension 
that  such  is  the  intention,  I  will  not  ^lemiit  myself  to  assort 
that  such  is  the  fact — that  so  lawless  and  unconstitutional 
an  object  is  contcmplatetl  by  the  Presldeut,  till  his  act  shall 
compel  inc  to  believe  to  the  conlmry.  Uiit  while  I  thus 
seveivly  cuudemn  the  tuuduct  of  the  Pivsideiit  in  removing 
the  former  iSecretnr}'  and  appointing  the  present,  I  must  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  n  cose  of  the  abii^,  and  not  of  the 
usurpation  of  power.  The  President  has  the  right  of  removal 
from  office.  The  power  of  remuval,  wherever  it  exists,  does, 
from  necessity,  involve  the  ]>ower  of  general  supervision  ; 
nor  can  I  doubt  that  it  might  l>e  constitutionally  exercised 
in  reference  to  the  ilfiposits.  Reverse  the  piesent  case : 
supposethe  late  Secrotaiy,  instead  of  being  against,  had  been 
in  favor  of  the  removal,  and  that  tho  President,  instead  of 
for,  had  been  against  it,  deeming  tho  removal  not  only  inex- 
peilient,  hut,  under  the  circumslnnccs,  illegal ;  would  any 
man  doubt  that,  under  such  circumstancee,  he  had  a  right  to 
remove  his  Secretary,  if  it  were  the  only  means  of  preventuig 
the  removal  of  the  deposits?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  hie  indi&- 
[lentuible  duty  to  have  removed  him  ?  and  hud  he  not,  w^ould 
he  not  have  been  universally,  and  justly,  held  resiiouiuUe  ? 
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I  have  now,  said  3tli'.  C,  utVereil  at]  the  remarks  1  iu- 
iendod  in  rei'ercnco  to  the  ikiiysit  question  ;  and,  on  roview- 
iiig  llio  whole  groumi,  I  nmftt  Bay,  that  the  Secretiiry,  in 
rumuviug  the  deposits,  luia  clearly  transcendcil  his  power; 
th»t  he  lin8  violated  the  contract  between  the  Bank  and  the 
United  States  ;  that,  in  so  doing,  he  has  deeply  injuiv-d  that 
hii^e  and  respt'ctable  portiuti  vi'  our  citizens  who  have  Leeu 
invited,  on  tlio  faith  of  the  Govoniinent,  toinveat  their  prop- 
erty in  the  iiistitutiou ;  whilo,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
deeply  injured  the  puhlic  in  its  character  o{  btockholder ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  has  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  tho  public 
fuith.  To  this  InBt  I  attribute  the  prcst-nt  emharmssDicnt 
in  the  currency,  which  has  so  injuriously  aflccted  nil  the 
great  iutereHtH  of  the  country.  The  credit  of  the  coiuitry  is 
nu  important  portion  of  the  currency  of  tho  country — credit 
in  every  shape,  public  and  private — credit,  not  only  in  tlie 
sliapc  of  ])aper,  hut  that  of  faith  and  confidence  between 
man  and  man — ^through  the  agency  of  which,  in  all  its  forms, 
the  great  and  mighty  exchBn;2;c8  of  tbit!  commercial  countiy, 
at  home  ami  abrowl,  arc,  in  a  great  measnre,  eifected.  To 
inflict  a  woimd  any  where,  particularly  on  the  public  faith,  is 
toomban'ass  all  the  channels  of  cun-ency  and  exch;mgc  ;  and 
it  is  to  tliix,  and  not  to  the  withdrawing  the  fow  nullions  of 
dollars  from  circulation,  that  I  attrihulethe  present  money- 
ed embomusameut.  Bid  Ihelieve  the  contrary — if  I  thought 
that  any  great  and  pennaiieut  iltKtresK  would,  of  itt>clf,  result 
fn>m  wimling  up,  in  a  rt-giihiraiid  leg:d  nmuner,  the  present. 
or  any  other  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  would  deem  it  en 
evidence  of  tlie  dangerous  power  of  the  institution,  and,  to 
tliat  extent,  an  arguiucut  aguiust  its  existence.  But,  oa  it 
ia,  I  regard  the  present  embarrassment,  not  as  on  argument 
ttgoioBt  the  Bank,  but  an  argument  agninst  the  lawless  and 
wtnton  exercise  of  jjowur  on  the  part  of  the  Executive — on 
embarrassment  whicli  is  likely  to  couliiiue  if  the  dupuats  bo 
not  restored.     The  banks  which  have  received  them,  at  the 
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expense  of  the  public  fiiitli,  nudinviolatinn  of  law,  will  never 
Ixj  permitted  t«  enjoy  their  sptiila  in  (|ui«t.  No  one  who 
regards  the  subject  in  tlie  IJglit  in  wliich  T  dn,  can  ever  give 
hif>  wmcticn  to  any  law  iutooded  to  protect  or  cany  through 
the  present  illegal  arrnngcinent  ;  un  the  wiitmry,  nil  such 
raiist  feel  bound  to  wftgc  perpetual  war  again;*!  nn  iimirpatioD 
of  power  fto  flagrant  as  that  which  controls  the  present  de- 
pofiits  fif  the  public  monoy.  If  I  stand  alone,  said  Mr. 
Calliouu,  I,  at  least,  will  continue  ti>  maintain  the  euntfwt 
BO  long  an  I  renmin  in  public  life. 

As  imi>nr(ftnl,  said  Mr,  CHUmmi,  as  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deposits,  in  all  its  Luarings,  public  and  private,  it 
is  one  on  the  Burfnet- — a  mere  jiretext  to  tinotlier,  and  oue 
greatly  more  important,  which  lies  beneath,  and  which  mxiet 
be  taken  into  consideration,  to  mideretiiud  correctly  all  the 
circumstances  attending  this  extraordinary  transaction.  It 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  there  is  another 
and  a  deeper  question,  whieh  has  excrited  the  profliund  sen- 
sation and  alarm  wliich  pervade  the  country. 

If  we  arc  to  believe  what  we  hear  from  the  adrocates  of 
the  administration,  we  would  tmp])OKe  at  one  time  that  the 
real  question  was,  Bank  or  no  Bank ;  at  another,  tlwt  the 
question  was  Iwlween  the  United  States  Bank  nud  the  State 
banks  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  a  struggle  on  iho  part  of  th»» 
adminiiitrfttion  to  guard  and  defend  Ibe  rit:hts  of  the  States 
against  tho  oncpiaiihinentsof  this  General  Govumment.  The 
admiuistrution  the  guanliaiis  and  defenders  of  the  r^hts  of 
the  States  !  What  shall  I  eall  it  ?  audacity  or  hypocrisy  ? 
Thu  authors  of  the  Pnx-liLmation  the  guardians  and  defend- 
ers of  the  rights  of  the  States  I  The  authors  of  the  war 
meewige  against  a  member  of  this  confederacy — the  authors 
of  the  "  bloody  bill"  the  guanlions  and  defenders  of  tho 
rights  of  the  States  !  This  a  struggle  for  State  Rights  !  No, 
Sir :  State  Rights  arc  no  more.  Tho  struggle  is  over  for  the 
present.     The  bill  of  the  last  session,  which  vested  in  tho 
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Goveraineat  hhe  right  of  judging  of  the  estent  of  its  pow- 
ers, finully  and  conclusively,  and  gave  it  the  power  of  entbrc- 
ing  ita  judgmeuta  by  the  sword,  detftmyed  all  tlit^tiiiction  be- 
tween delisted  and  wserved  rights— coiicentrateci  in  the 
Govorameut  the  entire  powere  of  t]ie  systonj,  and  jinjstmted 
the  States,  as  jioor  and  lielpleas  cor^>oratioas,  at  tltc  foot  of 
this  sovereignty. 

Nor  is  it  more  true  th»t  the  i-cat  ijiiiefition  18,  Bank  or  no 
Bunk.  Taking  tho  dojtOAit  quo&tion  in  the  hrnRdcst  flense, — 
hupposc,  as  is  coatended  by  the  liieuds  of  the  fulministm- 
tiuL,  that  it  iuvolvcs  the  ijiieetiou  of  the  i-encwal  of  tho  char- 
ier, aud,  eonsojuuntly,  tlio  exibteuce  of  the  Bank  ilself, — 
still  the  bankiujc  syttteui  would  stand  almost  untouched  a.nd 
uuLUipoired.  Four  huudied  bauks  wuuld  still  remaiu  scat- 
tered over  this  wddo  republic,  aud  ou  the  ruinu  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank  niauy  wuuld  rise  to  be  added  to  the  jtre^scnt 
list.  Under  this  aspect  of  the  eiubjcct,  the  only  possible 
qucstioa  thai  could  be  preseated  tor  consideration  would  be, 
whctlicr  the  bmikiuj;  system  was  more  safe,  more  lienoficial, 
or  more  conBtitutional,  with  or  witliout  the  United  States 
Bunk. 

li^  Baid  Mr.  CuUiuuu,  this  was  a  ijuestion  of  Hank  or  no 
Baiik  ;  if  it  involved  the  exintcuce  of  the  l)ankiii|;  systcui, 
it  woiUd,  indeed,  be  a  great  question — one  of  the  tiral:  luagni- 
tude  ;  aud,  with  luy  prebcut  iiuprcst»ioDS,  lou^'entorluiaed  uud 
daily  decpemuf:,  I  woidd  hesitate — hug  hesitate — befure  I 
would  be  fouxiU  under  the  baiiuer  of  the  syateui.  1  have 
great  doubts,  if  doubts  tbey  may  be  called,  as  to  the  Boiuid- 
iiiSH  and  tendency  of  tho  whole  (tysteni,  in  all  its  niodiliea- 
tions  :  I  have  great  fears  that  it  will  be  found  hostile  tu  lib- 
erty and  the  advance  of  civilizatiun — fatally  hostile  to  liberty 
in  our  cotuitr}-,  where  the  nystein  exists  in  its  worst  and  most 
dangerous  form.  Of  all  institutions  afftictiug  the  great  ijues- 
tion  of  tlie  distribution  of  wealth — a  qucstiou  least  explored 
and  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  whole  range  of  jioliti- 
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pal  ecMiomy — the  bttnkinj;  inslilnlion  has,  if  not  the  great- 
est, one  of  llni  f^rmtt-ftt,  iiml,  I  fenr,  most  iipniicioua  iufln- 
ences.  Were  the  question  really  befunj  iis,  I  woukl  not  shnn 
the  re«ponfiibiUty,  as  great  as  it  misbt  be,  of  freely  ami  fuJly 
offering  my  sentiments  nn  thew?  (k-eply  im|TOrtnnt  points  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  T  nuiKt  rronlpiit  myself  with  the  few  remarks 
which  1  hiue  thrown  out. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  qiiestiLin  wliich  now  agitates  the 
eoiuitry  ?  f  ataswcr,  it  is  a  atnigiylt:  between  the  executive 
iitul  h*gislat[vo  ilejiartmonts  of  the  Government — a  stniggle, 
not  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  Bank,  but  whether 
Con>;i't'38  nr  the  President  ohould  linvc  the  power  to  create  a 
Bantc,  and  the  conseqiient  control  over  the  currency  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  real  qncetion.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves ;  this  league,  this  aswiciation  of  banks,  created  by  the 
Kxecntive,  bonnd  together  by  its  influfinco,  united  in  onm- 
mon  aTticIe«  of  asfiticialion,  vivified  and  sustnined  by  reviv- 
ing the  deposit*  of  the  jndilio  money,  and  having  their  notes 
converted,  by  being  received  every  where  by  tite  Ireasur}', 
into  the  ecKiinmn  curn-tiuy  uf  the  country,  is,  to  all  intenid 
and  iiurposes,  a  Bank  of  the  United  Statea — the  Executivw 
Bank  of  the  Uuite<l  Staler,  as  distingiiished  fmm  that  estali- 
lishcd  by  Congress.  However  it  might  fail  to  jwrfonn  sutit- 
fhctorily  the  useful  functions  of  the  Bonk  of  the  United 
States  as  incorporated  by  law,  it  would  outstrip  it — for  out- 
Htrip  it — in  all  its  dangenms  qualities,  in  extending  the  pow- 
er, the  intiucnce,  and  the  coniiptlon  of  the  Government.  It 
18  im]V)ARible  to  conceive  any  tnHtitulion  more  adniinibly  cal- 
culated tu  advance  these  objectB.  "Snt  only  the  selected 
Vmiiks,  luit  the  whole  hanking  institutions  of  the  c«>untry, 
and  witli  them  the  entire  monej*  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
s|]Ocul«tion,  lu'culatioii,  and  corruption,  would  be  placed  nn- 
der  the  control  of  the  Executive.  A  Hystcui  of  menaces  and 
promises  will  be  established  :  of  menace  to  the  banks  in  po&- 
twssion  of  the  deposits,  but  which  might  not  he  entirely  wnb- 
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■ervient  to  Exorutive  views  ;  and  al'  jironiiso  of  fiitun*  fii- 
Tore  to  those  will,  nmy  not  an  yet  enjoy  its  favore.  Between 
the  two,  the  hanks  would  1>g  left  without  infliieuce,  hoiiofj  nr 
houusty,  and  a  systoni  of  speeuhition  ami  stcck-johhing  wonUl 
coUtmencCj  unL'fiuallcd  iii  the  annals  of  our  countrj'.  I  fear 
thcr  have  nlrendy  commenced  ;  I  fenr  the  means  which  have 
Ij«n  |>iit  in  tlie  hands  of  the  uiiniuns  of  p^jwer  by  the  ro- 
luoval  of  the  deiM)sits,  uud  [»laciii<;  tlieni  in  the  vaults  of  de- 
liendent  banks,  have  extended  their  cupidity  to  the  puhlic 
lands,  imrticiilarly  in  the  Hoiithwest,  and  tliat  to  this  wo 
nnwt  attribntft  the  recent  phenomena  in  that  quarter — im- 
mense and  valuable  tracts  of  lanrl  sohl  at  sliort  notice  ;  sales 
fraudulently  jjostponed  to  aid  the  sjK'culators,  with  which,  if 
I  uni  not  misinformed,  a  mime  not  unknown  to  this  body  has 
|ierformcd  a  prominent  part,  But  I  leave  thia  to  my  vigi- 
hint  and  ahlc  friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Poindexter),  at 
the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Puhlic  Lands,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  will  sec  justice  done  to  the  jtublic,  Ab  to  s tocic -jobbing, 
this  new  arrangement  will  iijieu  ft  field  which  Rothschild  Wra- 
»wlf  may  envy.  It  has  been  foniul  hanl  work — very  hnni, 
no  doubt — by  the  jobbers  in  stock,  wlio  liavu  been  ent^fij'i.-d 
ia  attempts  to  raise  or  depress  the  price  of  United  States 
Bank  stock  ;  but  no  work  will  he  more  easy  t  ban  to  raise  or 
depress  the  ]>rice  of  the  stock  of  the  selected  Iwinks,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Executive.  Nuthiu;;  more  will  be  re(|uirinl 
ilum  to  give  or  withhold  depositB  ;  to  draw,  or  abstain  from 
drawing  warrants  ;  to  pamper  them  at  one  time,  and  stan'e 
them  at  another.  Those  who  would  he  in  the  secret,  and 
wIhj  woukL  know  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell,  would  have 
the  means  of  realizing,  by  dwiling  in  the  stocks,  whatever 
fortune  they  mi^ht  jdcase. 

So  long  OS  the  question  is  oue  between  a  Bonk  of  the 
United  States  incorporated  by  Congress,  and  that  sirTitcra  of 
liftnk*  which  has  been  created  by  the  will  of  t lie  Kxt'CUtive. 
it  is  an  insidt  to  the  understanding  lo  iliscnuree  on  [he  jier- 
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nicious  tendency  and  imconstitutionality  of  the  Bank  cpf  the 
United  States.  To  bring  up  that  quet^tion  ffdrly  ami  legiti- 
nintely,  you  nnist  gn  one  Btep  further ;  yi>u  must  divorce  the 
ffovemment  ami  the  iMnking  system.  Vou  must  rehiBe  all 
connection  wiiJi  banks.  Yon  must  neither  receive  nor  pay 
ttway  bauk-note« ;  yoii  imist  go  back  to  the  uld  system  of 
iho  strong  box,  and  4^  gold  ami  silvor.  If  you  have  a  right 
to  receive  baiik-notps  ftt  all — to  tn.'tit  them  us  money  by  re- 
eciving  them  in  your  dues,  or  paying  them  awny  to  credit- 
oiB — you  have  a  right  to  crcntt^  a  bank.  Whatever  the  Gov- 
cniment  receives  and  treats  as  money,  is  money  in  eflecl  ; 
and  if  it  be  money,  then  they  have  Iho  right,  under  the  oou- 
stitution,  to  regulate  it.  Nay,  they  are  hound  by  a  high  ob- 
ligation  to  adopt  the  mo»t  ctficient  means,  aceonling  to  tho 
natui-(!  of  that  which  they  have  ix-cogniied  as  money,  to  give 
it  the  utniOKt  t^tability  and  unilormity  of  value.  And  if 
it  Ik!  in  the  sluiiic  of  bank-nolcs,  tho  most  efficient  means  of 
giving  those  qualities  ':h  a  Bank  nf  the  Unite*l  Plates,  iucor- 
jKiratcd  by  Congress.  Unless  you  give  the  liigliest  practical 
luiilbrmity  to  the  ™liic  of  bank-notes,  *?  loug  as  you  receive 
tliem  in  your  dues,  and  treat  them  as  money,  you  violate 
that  prorisioii  of  tho  constitution  which  provides  that  taxa- 
tion shall  l>e  unitbrm  (hrougliout  tho  Uniteil  Wtutec.  There  is 
no  other  nltcmativc :  I  repeat,  you  must  divorce  tlie  Got* 
ernment  entirely  from  the  banking  system,  or,  if  not,  you  are 
Iwunil  to  iucorjMimte  a  hank  as  the  only  safe  and  etHcienl 
means  of  giviiig  stability  aiul  miiftinnity  to  tlie  currency. 
And  ftliouhl  the  dojiosits  not  be  restored,  and  the  prestfnt 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  connection  betwet-n  the  Kxcon- 
tive  and  the  league  of  baidis  continue,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty, 
if  no  one  else  moves,  to  introduce  a  nicaBuro  to  iiruliihii 
Government  from  receiving  or  touching  bimk-notes  in  any 
ahajK-  wbatover,  aa  tlio  only  moans  left  of  giviug  safety  and 
stability  to  tho  currency,  and  sanng  the  couuliy  from  coi^ 
niptioit  and  ruin. 


Viewing  the  question,  in  its  true  liRht,  ns  ft  8tni3:f;le  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  to  seize  ou  the  jiower  ot*  Con*rress, 
nnd  to  unite  in  the  President  the  power  of  thu  sword  nnd  the 
jiurw},  the  Senator  from  Kentuckj'  (Mr.  (.'lay)  said,  truly, 
and,  let  me  add,  philn(M>phica1ly,  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
H  ri'vohilioii.  Yi?*.  the  viTV  exifitenco  of  free  govenimenls 
rests  on  the  projiei'  liistrihufwn  and  organ izatimi  of  poiVi^ : 
and  to  destroy  tliis  distrihiition,  nnd  thereby  couceritrat* 
j«»rer  in  any  one  of  the  depart nu-nls,  is  to  effect  a  rirv«,ihirifm. 
But,  wliilc  I  agree  with  the  Seniitor  thai  we  arc  in  the  midst 
of  A  revolution,  I  cannot  agree  with  liim  as  to  the  tiuio  at 
wliich  it  commenced,  cr  the  point  to  which  it  has  progressed. 
Lookii^;  to  the  dislribntion  of  the  powen*  of  the  (Jeneral 
frovomraent  into  the  Icj^slative,  executive,  ami  judicial  depart- 
nit'DtK— and  confining  his  views  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
executive  upon  the  U-fnshitive,  he  dates  the  commencement 
of  the  revohitioii  but  ^ixty  days  iHVvious  to  the  nioytinj^  of  the 
present  Conj^ress.  I,  said  Mr.  Caliioun,  take  a  wider  mnj^e, 
and  date  it  frtmi  an  enrlicr  period.  Bftsidcs  the  distribution 
among  the  departments  of  the  General  Government,  there 
Itelongfl  to  our  ftyHteni  anutlier,  and  a  far  more  impnrtant 
division  or  distribution  of  power — tliat  between  the  States 
ami  the  General  Government,  the  reserved  and  delegated 
rights,  the  maintcmiiicc  of  n  liich  is  htill  inua^  0M8eiitiid  to  the 
preeer\ation  of  our  institutions.  Taking  this  wide  new  of 
ir  jiolilieid  system,  the  revotiifinn  iu  tht;  midst  of  wliidi  we 
?,  began,  not,  as  supiwjsed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  but 
many  years  ago,  with  the  commencement  of  the  restrictive 
s}-stem ;  and  terminated  its  tirst  stage  with  the  passage  of 
the  Ibrce  bill  of  the  hist  session,  which  absorbed  all  the  rights 
and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  consolidated  them  in  this 
Government.  While  this  pnjcesswas  going  on,  of  absorbing 
the  reserved  jiowors  of  the  States  on  tlio  juirt  of  the  Gcacml 
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Executive  the  powers  of  the  othftr  two,  tlio  Ii^j^'Kliitivo  adJ 
jmliciiil  departmeuts  of  the  Guveruiuout,  wkicli  constitutes 
tht;  Rfwjiid  Btiigc  of  the  revolution,  in  which  we  hnve  ad- 
viuiueil  aliuoHt  to  the  teriniimtioii. 

Tlie  St'linlor  fnjm  KentiR-ky,  in  comiectiou  with  this  i>art 
of  his  tLr^meitt,  read  a  strikiug  pussa^c  fixim  ouc  of  the 
most  pletUJUig  and  instructivo  writers  in  any  langiuigc  (Plu- 
turcli),  iip^'i'iR  thu  tk'srripfion  ofCmstir  foninf;  Iiimwlf,  swonl 
in  haml,  into  the  ti'casurj  nt  the  Uonian  Cnminonwealth. 
We  &ve  at  the  same  stage  of  our  j>oHtioil  revulution,  and  the 
fliialogy  lietweeu  the  two  t-aaes  is  touiplete,  varied  only  hy 
the  chunicttT  of  tlie  aetora  ami  the  cireiunslanccs  of  the 
tiiuey.  TImt  vm  a.  ciuje  of  an  intrepid  and  hold  warrior, 
as  au  open  pUitidcrcr,  sciaing  forcLhly  tho  trcnsury  of  the 
eountr)',  which,  in  that  repiibhc,  as  well  as  ours,  was  confid- 
ed, to  the  custody  of  tho  legishitivu  deportment  of  the  gov- 
eminent.  The  actorR  in  our  ca«o  are  of  a  diiferent  charac- 
ter: iirtfnl  and  L'unainf^  politicitins,  and  i»>t  feaHoss  war- 
riors. They  havd  cntert-d  the  treiisuiy,  not  sword  iu  hand, 
ns  piihlic  plunderers,  hut  with  thefnh>e  keysof  eoiiliistry,  uuder 
the  fiihMiett  nf  iiiidnii;ht.  Tho  niotivo  nod  object  are  ihe  sauio, 
vnried  (inly  by  clionif-'tcr  and  circumstances.  "  With  money 
I  will  get  men,  and  with  men  money,"  was  the  maxim  of  the 
Kuman  plunderer.  With  money  we  will  get  partisans,  with 
partisans  votes,  iiud  with  votes  luouey,  is  the  maxim  ot 
our  pnhhc  pilfereifi.  With  men  and  money,  Caesar  struck 
dowu  Koman  liberty  at  the  fatal  hattle  of  Pharsalia,  never 
to  riftO  again  ;  fram  which  disastmu^  hour,  all  tho  powers  uf 
the  Roman  Repuhhc  were  consolidated  in  tlie  jwraon  of 
Cajsar,  and  [lerpLrtmited  in  his  line.  With  money  and  coN 
rupt  purtisims,  a  great  eflort  is  now  making  to  choke  and  stifle 
the  voice  of  American  liberty,  through  all  its  c<,»n8titutioDal 
aud  legal  organs  ;  hy  jwnsioning  the  [iress  ;  hy  overawing  the 
other  departmentJi ;  and.  finally,  by  setting  up  a  now  oi^u, 
comiwsed  of  office-holders  and   jmrtisans,  under  the  iiiuno 
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of  a  Xiilioiial  Convcntiiiu.  whicli,  cminteWeitiri};  the  voice  uf 
the  iK?o|ile,  will,  if  uot  reaistt'il,  iu  their  niuiie  dictiite  the 
succcsHon;  when  the  deed  will  have  been  done — the  revohi- 
tion  corapletcd— and  all  (he  powers  of  our  rejiublic,  in  like 
maancr,  conBoIidaltnl  in  (lie  Kxeciitive,  and  perpetuated  by 
his  dictation. 

The  i^uator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  C.)  anticipates  with 
confideneo  thnt  the  sinuU  party  who  were  deoonnced  (it  the 
last  sessiuu  as  tnutMrs  uud  dismtii^iusts  will  hv  fnuuJ,  *m  this 
occasion,  Btonding  in  the  front  rank,  and  iimnfidly  rcMsting 
the  advance  of  de8i>otic  power.  I,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  heard 
the  anticijiatiun  with  pleasure,  not  on  acconnt  of  the  coin- 
pliuicnt  which  it  implied,  hut  the  evidence  which  it  affords 
that  the  cloud  which  has  boen  so  iudnstnLHisly  thrown  over 
the  character  and  motives;  of  that  small,  but  patriotic  party, 
begins  to  be  dissipated.  The  Senator  hamnled  nothing  in  the 
prediction.  That  party  is  the  dctormiued,  the  fixed,  and 
«woru  enemy  to  usurpation,  conm  from  what  quarter  and 
under  wliat  form  it  may — whether  from  the  Executive  upon 
the  other  departments  uf  llus  Gtjvcrnment,  or  from  tin's  Gov- 
ernment oil  the  soven.'igiity  imd  rights  "f  the  States.  The 
resolution  and  fortitude  with  wliich  it  maintained  its  p<>f<ition 
at  the  last  session,  under  ski  many  diflicultics  ami  dmigerH,  in 
defence  of  the  States  agjunst  the  encrosioluni'uts  of  tho 
General  Government,  fuminhed  evidence  not  to  be  mi«tnkeri, 
that  ttiat  party,  in  the  present  niniin:ntous  strupglc,  will 
be  fouml  armyed  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Congress  against 
tho  encniarhments  of  the  Pn-Midcitt.  And  let  me  tell  the 
Senator  fn>ni  KiTitucky,  sntd  Mr.  C,  that,  if  the  present 
Btniggk  against  Kxeculivc  ut<urpatioa  be  successful,  it  will 
bo  owing  to  the  suuccua  with  which  we,  the  nullifien.- — I 
iim  not  afraid  of  the  word — maintained  tlic  rights  of  tlio 
Slates  against  the  encrtiuchmL'nts  of  the  General  Oovcrn- 
uient  at  the  last  session. 

A  very  few  words  will   jdace  this  beyond  controversy 
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To  the  int«ri>osLtion  of  the  Stale  of  South  Caroliua  we  are 
indebted  for  tlie  adjustmont  of  tlio  taritt"  question  ;  without 
it,  all  t]ie  iuflueace  of  the  Senator  frum  Kentucky  over  the 
nitinuftioturiug  interest,  great  an  it  desurveilly  is,  would  Imve 
been  wholly  iiiconi[wtout,  if  In-  Iiiid  even  thought  proper  to< 
exert  it,  ti"»  adjust  the  quesrioii.  The  nttempt  would  have 
prostrated  him,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  and  not  tlie 
nystc'Ui.  It  was  the  Heparutu  action  of  the.  State  thai  gave 
him  the  idace  t^o  stand  upon,  cfeated  the  necessity  for  the 
ac^jufitment,  and  di^ipOfSL-d  the  minds  of  all  to  compromise. 
Now,  I  put  the  solemn  question  to  all  who  hear  me,  If  tho 
tariff  had  not  been  adjusted — if  it  was  now  an  open  question 
—what  hojw  of  aurcesBful  ivfiistaiice  against  the  UBurpatlous 
of  the  Executive,  un  the  poit  of  this  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  Govei-nment,  could  be  entertained  ?  Let  it  Dot  be  eaiil 
that  this  ia  the  result  of  accident — of  an  unforeseen  contin- 
gency. It  was  clearly  perceived,  and  openly  Btnted,  that  iw 
successful  resistauce  could  bo  mode  to  the  corruption  aud  on- 
croachmeuts  of  the  Executive  while  the  tariff  question  re- 
maiued  upcu — while  it  separated  the  North  fwrn  tho  South, 
aud  wasted  tho  energies!  of  the  honest  and  patriotic  portions 
of  the  commuiiiiy  against  each  other,  the  joint  cfiSirl  of 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  expel  those  from  authority 
who  are  converting  tho  entire  powers  of  Goveminent  into  u 
corrupt  eloctioncertng  machine ;  and  that,  without  separate 
State  interjKwition,  tho  mljuslwent  wiw  imjKissible.  The 
truth  of  this  position  re.s(H  nut  upon  the  accideiitid  state  of 
things,  but  on  a  profound  principle  growing  out  of  the  oaturc 
of  govfmmciit  aud  party  struggles  in  a  fi-ee  state.  History 
aud  rvjlectiou  Leauh  us  that,  when  great  interests  come  into 
conflict,  and  tho  possious  and  the  prejudices  of  men  are 
roused,  such  struggles  can  never  be  composed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  any  icdindual,  however  great ;  aud  if  there  Ixs  not 
somewhere  in  tine  system  some  high  constitutional  power  to 
arrest  their  progresa,  and  compel  the  parties  to  adjust  tho 
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difference,  tliey  go  on  till   the  state  falls  hy  corruption  or 
violence. 

I  will,  said  Mr.  C,  venture  to  add  to  these  lemiirks  aii- 
other^  in  connection  with  the  point  under  consideration,  ni»t 
ilw  toie.  We  are  not  only  indebted  to  the  cause  which  X  have 
stated  for  our  present  strength  in  this  body  agiiiiist  the  pre- 
sent U8ur|Hition  of  the  Kxecutive,  but  if  the  adjustment  of 
th«  tariff  had  stood  alone,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  without 
the  mlious  bill  which  accompftuied  it — if  those  who  led  in  the 
comproraiRC  had  joined  the  State  Kights  patry  in  their  resisl- 
fuice  to  that  nncnnatitutional  meamir«,  and  thrown  the  re- 
(tponi^ibiHty  on  its  real  authors,  the  adminiatraticu,  their 
party  would  linve  been  so  prostrated  tbmngbout  tho  entire 
8*iuth,  aiid  thi'ir  power,  in  coneeqneiice,  so  rcdneoil,  thatthoy 
woulj  not  have  (l»red  to  attempt  the  present  measure  ;  or,  if 
they  had,  they  would  have  l>een  broken  nnd  defeated. 

Were  I,  raid  Mr.  C,  tu  select  the  case  best  calculated  to 
illtistrote  the  necessity  of  resisting^  usurpation  at  the  very 
commencement,  and  to  prove  how  difficult  it  is  to  resist  it 
in  any  subsequent  hUi^  if  not  met  at  fii^t,  I  would  select 
this  very  case.  What,  he  asked,  is  the  canso  of  the  present 
usurpation  nf  power  on  the  jiart  of  the  Kxecutivo  ?  What 
the  motive,  the  temptation,  whifh  bus  induced  him  to 
seize  on  the  deposits  ?  WImt  but  the  large  suriilus  reve- 
nue? the  eight  or  ten  millions  in  the  public  treasuiy  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  Government  ?  And  what  has  put  so  laT^  an 
Hinouiitof  money  in  tlio  tn'asiiry,  when  not  needed  ?  I  answer, 
tlie  protectivo  system — that  s^-st^m  which  graduated  duties, 
not  in  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Roveranient,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  the  importimitles  ami  demands  of  the  man  ufac  I  liters, — 
and  which  poure*!  jniLlioiis  of  duUiirs  into  the  treasury  beyond 
the  most  profuse  demands,  and  even  the  extravagance  of  the 
Government — token — unlawfully  tnken,  from  the  pockets  of 
thofie  who  honestly  made  it.  1  hold  that  those  who  make 
are  entitled  to  what  they  make  against  all  the  world,  except 
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the  Gorernment ;  and  agaiiiet  it,  except  to  I  lie  extent  of  itB 
logitiraate  ami  ccmstitntirtiml  wants  ;  ancl  that  fur  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tiikc  one  cent  more  is  robbery.  In  violation  of 
tilts  sacred  jirinciitle,  Conyress  Jirtit  removed  the  depoats 
iutu  the  public  treasury  tVuiu  the  pockL'ts  of  those  who  made 
it,  and  wliere  they  were  rightfully  placed  by  nil  laws,  hiuuau 
aud  divine.  The  Executive,  in  his  turn,  following  the  example, 
huB  taken  them  from  that  deposit,  and  disttilmtcd  tliem 
among  favorite  mid  partiaiin  baukN.  The  meanu  uiied  Jiuve 
hecn  the  same  in  bi>th  caaes.  The  constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  lay  duties  with  a  view  to  revenue.  ThiB 
|)0wer,  without  ivgaixling  the  object  fur  which  it  was  intend- 
ed, forgetting  tliat  it  was  a  givnt  tnist  power,  necessarily 
limited,  by  the  very  nature  tif  Bucb  powers,  to  the  subject 
ftnil  tlie  uhjpct  of  the  trust,  was  pi.'r\'erted  to  a  use  never  in- 
tended— that  of  pnHoctiiig  the  industry  of  one  jwrtioii  uf 
tb^  country  at  the  expense  of  another ;  and,  under  this  false 
iulerpretjitiuii,  the  uumey  was  tmnsferred  from  its  natural 
and  just  de]Kj8it — the  |KJckuts  uf  those  who  luude  it — into 
the  public  treasury,  ns  I  have  stuted.  In  this,  too,  the  Ex- 
ecutive fullowed  the  example  of  Congi-css. 

By  the  magic  construction  of  a  few  simple  worda — "  ua- 
k«8  othei-wise  ordered" — intended  to  couteron  (he  JSecretary 
of  the  Trejifiury  a  limited  jjower — to  give  additional  security 
to  the  public  dejxmits,  he  ha.s,  in  likQ  manni>r,  perverted  this 
}H>wer,  anti  made  it  the  instrument,  by  similar  sophistry,  of 
drawing  tlio  mo'icy  from  the  treasury,  ami  bestowing  it,  as 
I  have  stated,  on  favorite  and  parlisim  banks.  Would  to 
God,  said  Mr.  C. — would  to  God  1  could  reverse  thewliule  of 
this  nefni'ious  ojmratiun,  and  terminate  the  coutroven^y  by 
returning  the  money  to  tlie  pockets  of  the  honcHt  ainl  in- 
dustrious-citizens,  by  the  sweat  of  whoa©  brows  it  was  made, 
and  to  whom  only  it  rijjhtl'uliy  belongs.  But,  as  this  can- 
not bo  done,  I  must  content  myself  by  pving  a  vote  to  re- 
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turn  it  to  the  public  trensury,  where  it  waa  orJored  to  be 
depoKited  by  an  act  of  tlie  k'ginlature. 

There  is  another  uisiiit'ct,  «ud  Sir,  C,  in  wliich  this  9U^>- 
ject  may  be  >-iewccl.  Wo  all  remember  how  early  the  rjucs- 
tion  of  the  ftnrplus  reveuue  began  to  agitate  the  country. 
At  a  verj'  early  period,  a  Senator  from  Now  Jersey  (Mr.  Dick- 
erson)  presonteil  his  scheme  fiir  disiinfilng  of  it  by  ilislribiiting 
it  among  the  StaleH.  Tlic  fimt  nieasago  of  the  PreKident 
recomnientlcd  a  similar  prtyect,  wliich  waa  followed  up  by  a 
moTCincnt  on  the  part  of  the  Legislnturcof  New-York,  and. 
I  believe,  aonie  of  the  other  States.  The  public  attetitioii 
was  aroused — the  scheme  scrutinized — its  gross  uucoDstitu- 
lionahty  and  injustKre,  nud  its  dangerous  tendency — its  ten- 
dency to  al)«orb  the  }>ower  and  existence  of  the  States,  were 
clearly  perceived  awl  denounced.  The  denunciation  was  too 
deep  to  1)6  resiste<l,  and  tho  schome  was  abandoned.  What 
have  we  now  in  lieu  of  it  ?  What  is  the  present  sclieme 
but  a  distrihulion  of  the  surplus  revenue  ?  A  distribution  at 
the  sole  nil!  and  pleasiuv  of  the  Executive' — li  dttitribution 
to  favorite  banks,  and  l.hrongh  them,  in  ihc  shajie  of  dis- 
coimts  and  lonn»,  to  cirnipt  partisans,  as  the  means  of  in- 
creasing pulitical  iullueuce. 

We  have,  said  !51r.  C,  arrived  at  a  feaiful  crisis.  Tilings 
cannot  long  remain  as  they  arc.  It  behooves  all  who  love 
their  country — who  havo  afl'ection  fi>r  their  oflspiing,  or  who 
have  any  stake  in  our  institutions,  to  jMinse  and  pcllect.  C'on- 
lideuce  is  daily  withdrawing  from  the  General  (riivommeut. 
Alienation  is  hourly  going  on.  These  will  necessarily  create 
a  state  of  things  inimical  to  the  existence  of  our  institutions, 
and,  if  not  arrested,  convulftiou.s  must  follow ;  and  thou 
wmea  dissolution  ur  desputism,  when  u  thick  cloud  will  bo 
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On  tlie  propt^ition  of  Jlr.  Woljstcr  to  recbarUir  the 
litiuk  of  the  Unitt't!  Stiitcss,  ileii%'ereJ  in  tlic  Senate, 
March  21st,  1831. 

[Note. — The  question  Wing  iijitm  grsiitiug  leave  lo  Mr.  Webster 
to  introduce  into  the  Senate  a  bill  to  recliart<r,  tor  thetarai  ofsix  jeara, 
tbe  BadL  of  llie  Umtod  States,  with  modiSuatioiiG:] 

I  KisE,  niiul  Mr.  Culhuuii,  in  urdor  tu  avail  myself  of  an 
early  opportunity  to  express  my  opiuion  on  the  measure  pri»- 
jwsed  by  the  Senator  from  JMHggachiiwjtl^,  Rnd  the  quostiouR 
iniinodiately  coiinocle*!  with  it ;  under  the  impreaaion  that, 
on  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of 
every  elites  in  the  community,  there  ehoiild  bo  aii  early  di*- 
chirutiun  of  iheir  seutiments  by  the  uieiulx're  of  this  body, 
so  that  all  may  kuow  wliut  tu  cx|>ect,  and  on  what  to  cal- 
culate. 

I  shall  Totc  for  the  motion,  of  the  Senator,  not  because  1 
approve  of  the  measure  he  proposes,  but  because  1  consider 
it  duo  in  courtesy  to  yrant  ]env«,  unU-sg  then;  Ih;  strong  n*A- 
sons  to  the  contmry,  which  is  not  tlie  case  in  this  instance  ; 
but  wliile  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  his  motion,  and,  let  m© 
adtl,  to  do  luiiple  justice  to  his  motives  fur  introducing  the 
bill,  I  canntit  nppmve  of  the  mooMim^  ho  pmposes.  In  every 
view  which  I  have  been  ftble  to  take,  it  is  objectioniible. 
Among  the  objections,  I  phice  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  object. 
It  is  Icll  entirely  open  lo  corijeuture  whether  a  renewal  of 
the  charter  is  intended,  or  a  mere  continuaiice,  with  the  view 
of  afibrdiug  the  Bank  time  to  wind  up  its  nfimrs;  and  what 
increases  the  uucertainty  is,  if  we  upj'ly  the  prj\'ision8  of  the 
proposed  hill  to  the  one  ur  tlie  other  of  iheuc  objects,  it  is 
equally  unsuitcd  to  either.     If  n  renewal  of  the  churtbi  be 
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intendal,  six  yeare  is  too  short ;  if  a  coutiimancc,  loo  long. 
I,  however,  state  this  as  a  minor  olyectlon.  There  is  tui- 
other  of  far  more  decisive  charactor  :  it  settloa  nothing  ;  it 
It-aves  every  thing  imfixLil ;  it  perpotuates  the  present  sti-ug- 
gle,  wliich  BO  injuriously  agitales  the  country — a  struggle  of 
bank  agiiinst  linnk — of  one  set  of  opinions  against  another  ; 
and  prolongs  the  whole,  withmit  even  on  iutervoning  armin- 
ticc,  to  the  year  1842  :  a  ])criiKl  that  covers  two  prwjidciitiiil 
terms,  and  Ijy  incvitnMc  conacqiience,  running,  fur  two  suc- 
presidential  elections,  the  politico  of  the  country  in- 
bank  question,  and  tlie  tiank  question  into  jwlitics, 
the  muttia)  corrujitiou  whidi  must  te  engendered  ; 
keeping,  during  the  whole  poriud,  the  currtmcy  of  the  coun- 
try, which  the  jmlilic  iutea^Bt  rLtpiirey  should  luivc  the  ut- 
most stability,  iu  a  state  uf  uncertainty  and  fiucttution. 

But  why  slioiiU  I  pursue  the  objections  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Senator?  He,  himself,  acknowledged  the 
measure  to  bt:  defective,  and  that  lut  wcnikl  i>rcfer  one  of  a 
more  permanent  character.  Ho  hm  not  proposed  this  as  the 
best  measure,  hut  has  brought  it  forwiud  innlrr  a  siipiMjBcd 
aeceefity — under  the  impression  that  sttmethiiig  must  be 
done — Bometbiug  prompt  and  immcdiute,  to  relieve  the  ex- 
iitting  distre.ss  which  cvensprcuds  the  laud.  1  concur  with 
Hm  in  relation  to  tlie  distrvKS,  tliiit  it  is  dee})  and  extentuve ; 
that  it  fell  upon  us  suddenly,  and  iu  the  midst  of  prosperity 
almost  unexampled  ;  that  it  is  dally  consigning  hundreds  to 
poverty  and  mi.seiy  ;  bhistiiig  the  hopes  of  the  euf  erjirising ; 
taking  empIo)Tnent  and  broad  from  the  laliorer  ;  and  working 
a  fearful  cliange  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  money  deal- 
i-rs  on  one  side,  and  the  man  of  busIuesB  on  the  other — rais- 
ing the  former  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  while  it  is 
whirhug  the  latter,  with  equal  rapidity,  tc  the  bottom. 
Wliile  I  thus  agree  with  the  Senator  us  to  the  distress,  I  am 
also  sensible  that  there  arc  great  public  cmergeucies  in  wliich 
00  |>cnnanent  relief  am  be  ulTordcd,  uud  wJicn  the  wiKest 
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are  obliged  to  resort  to  expedienU ;  to  pjilliate  and  to  tempo- 
rizo,  in  onler  to  gain  time  with  a  iiew  to  apply  a  more  L*flcc- 
timl  remedy.  Cut  tliort*  Aie  also  emergencies  of  precisely  the 
opposite  character  ;  when  the  best  and  moBt  permanent  is  tbo 
ordy  jfracticalilft  meaRnre,  and  when  mere  expcdiL'nts  tend  tmt 
ti>  distract,  to  dividti,  and  confound,  and  thereby  to  delay  or 
defeat  all  relief ;  And  such,  viu-wed  in  all  its  relations  and 
Iwjiring,  I  consider  t\ui  present ;  and  tlifit  the  Huuatnr  from 
MiwfMichuscttfl  also  has  not  so  considered  it,  I  attribute  to 
the  fact  that,  of  the  two  <]^ueRtions  blended  iu  the  subject 
under  eonsiitciation,  he  has  given  an  undne  pniunnenoo  lo 
that  whieh  has  by  far  the  leuiit  relative  hnportance — I  menu 
those  C'l"  the  Bank  mid  of  the  currency.  As  a  mere  hank  qucfi- 
tiun,  as  viewed  by  the  Senator,  it  would  Iw  a  matter  of  but  Utile 
importance  whether  the  renewal  should  be  fur  six  years  or  fur 
a  longer  jieriod ;  and  a  j>relercnee  might  very  ]»roirtTly  Iw 
given  to  one  or  the  other,  as  it  might  be  supiwsed  most  likely 
to  Buceccd  ;  but  I  must  say,  that,  In  my  opinion,  iu  selecting 
the  period  of  six  years,  he  bus  taken  that  which  will  be  muclt 
less  likely  to  succeed  than  one  of  u  reasonable  and  proper 
duration.  But  had  he  turned  hisriew  to  the  other  and  moro 
prominent  question  involved ;  had  he  regarded  the  question 
ti8  a  question  of  cnrreiicy,  and  (bat  tbe  great  jioiut  was  to 
give  it  uniformity,  pemianency,  and  safety  ;  that,  in  effecting 
tbeiMi  essential  ubjccts,  the  Bank  is  a  mere  BulMinlinnte  agent, 
to  bo  used  or  nt.it  tu  ha  ust'd,  and  to  bo  modiBed,  as  to  ite 
duration  and  other  pnivlsions,  wholly  in  reference  to  the 
higher  ijue^tiini  of  the  eurri'uey,  I  cannot  think  he  would 
ever  bavc  proposed  the  mc^isurc  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward, which  leaves,  as  I  have  lUready  said,  every  thing  con- 
uected  with  tlic  subject  iu  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  llucta* 
at  ion. 

All  feel  that  the  currency  is  a  delicate  subject,  requiring 
to  bo  touched  with  the  utmost  caution ;  but  iu  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  as  well  as  felt  why  it  is  so  delicate — why  slight 
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Couches,  citber  in  depressing  ur  c-tevatiug  it,  agitate  and  cuii- 
vubo  the  whole  community,  I  will  pnuso  to  cxjjlaiD  the  canst". 
If  we  take  the  aggregate  property  of  a  community,  that 
which  formfi  the  currency  constitutes,  in  vnhie,  a  vory  small 
proportion  of  the  whole.  AVhat  tin's  |>rf(porlion  is  in  our  oouu- 
try  and  other  commereiiil  and  tnuling  coimuunitifs,  is  some- 
what uncertain.  I  bpuak  ctj^njot-tunilly  Iti  fixing  it  ««  one  tu 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  tliough  I  jiroBuiuo  this  is  uot  far  from 
the  truth;  and  yet  this  sniiill  proportiun  of  the  jiropcrly  ol' 
the  community  regulates  the  value  of  all  the  rest,  and  forms 
the  medium  of  circulation  hy  which  all  its  exchanges  arc  ef- 
fected ;  bearing,  in  tliia  rcg])et:t,  a  striking  similarity,  con- 
sidering the  diversity  of  the  subjects,  to  the  blood  iu  the 
human  or  animal  system. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
circulation,  we  shall  find  one  of  the  most  inqiortiuit  to  be, 
tliat,  as  the  circulation  is  decreased  ur  increased,  the  Kut  uf 
the  pi-operty  will,  all  other  cireunifttaiices  remaining  the  same, 
be  decreased  or  increased  in  value  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portiun. To  iUustrate  :  If  a  comumnity  should  have  au  ag- 
gn^te  amount  of  property  of  thirty-one  iiiilliona  uf  dulhirs, 
of  wliich  one  million  constitutes  its  currency  ;  and  that  one 
million  should  be  rtHlucoil  ono-tenth  part,  that  is  to  say,  one 
hundrul  titoutiund  dollars,  the  value  uf  llio  rest  will  Ihi  tl- 
dueed  in  like  uianuer  une-teuth  jiart,  tliat  is,  three  miUions 
of  dollun).  And  here  a  veiy  importaiit  fact  discloiwB  itself, 
which  explains  why  tlie  ciuTcncy  t^luiuld  be  touched  with  suuh 
delicacy,  and  why  stability  and  uniformity  are  such  cHsential 
qualities;  I  mean  that  a  sudlU  nlisolute  rcduc^tiun  of  the 
currency  makes  a  great  absolute  reduction  of  the  value  of 
the  entire  property  of  the  commuuity,  as  we  see  in  the  cww 
iiupjH>sed  ;  where  a  reduction  of  one  huuda-d  thousand  dul- 
hira  in  the  currency  reduces  the  aggregate  value  of  property 
three  millions  uf  dollars — a  sum  tliirty  times  greater  than  the 
reduction  of  the  cun-eucy.    from  this  resultx  au  important 
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consideration.  If  wo  eujipose  the  entire  currency  to  tc  in 
the  hands  of  one  jiortion  ciftlie  CDmniiinity,  and  the  property 
in  the  bauds  of  tho  other  ^wrtiun,  the  fonner,  by  harinp  the 
currency  under  their  excliiiure  control,  might  control  the 
value  of  all  the  property  in  the  commuaity,  and  poteces 
themiH-'WcA  of  it  nt  their  pleiisure.  Take  the  case  already 
selected,  and  wipjiose  that  ilioee  who  hold  tho  currency 
dimiui(«h  it  oncslinlf  by  ahstrHCliiif^  that  amount  from  citvii- 
lation — tho  effect  of  which,  would  be  to  reduce  the  oirculution 
tx>  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  value  of  property  would 
also  he  reduced  one-half,  that  is,  fifteen  milliona  of  dollars. 
Let  the  procoes  be  reversed,  ami  the  money  abstracted  pnul- 
iiaUy  re8t4>red  to  circulation,  and  the  value  of  the  proiierty 
would  af^ftin  be  incroaaod  to  thirty  nulliouB.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious that,  by  aItoma)in(^  those  procceses,  and  purchasing  at 
the  point  of  iho  grcfUe^t  de]>rcs«iun,  when  the  circulation  is 
the  least,  and  selling  at  t}>o  {Kint  of  the  grealegt  elevation, 
when  it  is  the  fullest,  the  supposed  moneyed  cla*s,  who  conld 
at  pleasure  inereaHO  or  diminish  the  circulation,  by  abstract- 
ing or  rcst^rio^  it,  might  also  ut  pleasure  control  the  entire 
proiterty  of  the  wjuntry.  Let  it  ever  lie  lioruo  in  mind,  that 
the  exchangeable  value  of  thecirculathig  medium,  compared 
with  the  property  and  tho  business  of  the  ciuuniunity,  re- 
maius  tixed,  and  can  never  be  diminished  or  increa«cd  by  in- 
ercasiuff  (tr  diminishing  its  quantity  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  cxchangcablo  value  of  the  property,  coiu|wrtHl  to  the 
currency,  must  increase  or  decrease  with  everj*  addition  or 
diminutiiin  of  the  hitter.  It  rosults,  from  this,  that  there  i» 
a  dangerous  antagonist  relation  between  those  who  hold  or 
command  the  cuircncy  and  the  rest  of  the  oommunity  ;  bu(, 
fortunately  fur  the  country,  the  holders  of  property  and  of 
the  currency  are  so  blendetl  an  not  to  oonatitute  separate 
claesea.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark — it  dcservw  stiongly  to 
attract  the  attention  of  thoRo  who  Imve  charge  of  the  pub- 
lie  aflain — that  under  the  operation  of  tho  banking  system, 
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and  that  peculiar  destTiption  of  property  existing  iu  the 

■  shape  of  credit  or  stock,  public  or  jirivatc,  which  so  Htrikingly 
distiDguishea  modem  society  from  nil  thnt  hm  ]>rtHreded  it, 
there  is  a  ctrong  tendency  to  create  a  sepurate  iuone3"cd  in- 
lerCBtj  flcconipanied  with  all  the  dangers  whiclj  must  neces- 

IBarily  result  from  such  interest,  and  which  deserves  to  bo 
most  carefully  wat<;hwl  aud  restricted. 
I  do  nut  stand  here  the  partisan  of  any  particular  class 
iu  society — the  rich  or  the  iwor,  the  property  holder  or  the 
money  holder ;  and,  in  making  these  remarks,  I  am  not  ac- 
tuated by  the  dlightoat  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  latter. 
My  object  is  simply  to  point  out  important  rohitions  that 
exi»t  Wtwfton  them,  resulting  from  the  laws  which  govern  the 
currency,  \n  onler  that  the  neoessity  of  an  imilbiTQ,  stable,  and 
mife  currt'ucy,  to  guard  against  the  dangerous  control  of  one 
B  class  over  ouutber,  iriay  )>ti  clearly  seen.  I  sljind  in  my  jilnce 
"  dniply  as  a  Senator  from  South  Carnlina,  to  represent  her  on 
ihis  fiixir,  aud  to  advance  the  common  interest  of  these  States 
M  fur  as  wc  have  the  constitutional  power,  and  as  lar  as  it 
can  be  done  cousistt-ntly  with  eipxity  and  justice  to  the  |>arts. 
I  am  the  partisan,  1  have  said,  of  no  class,  nor,  let  me  add, 
H  of  any  political  party.  I  am  neither  of  the  oppoeitiou  uorof 
tlie  administration.  If  I  act  with  the  former  hi  any  in- 
stance, it  is  Itecause  I  approve  of  its  course  on  the  porlicidar 
occasion ;  and  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  act  with  them 
wlion  1  do  approve.  If  I  oppose  the  administnition — if  I 
desire  to  seo  jiowcr  change  hands — it  is  beejiuse  I  disapprove 
of  the  general  cuui-se  of  those  in  uutliurity — because  they 

■  have  departed  from  the  principles  on  which  they  came  into 
office — because,  instead  of  using  the  immense  j»ower  and 

tjiatronago  put  iu  their  hands  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
country  and  advance  the  public  good,  Lhey  have  perverted 
them  into  party  instruments  fur  personal  objects.  But  mine 
has  nut  been,  nor  will  it  be,  a  systematic  opjwBition.  What- 
ever mea£iu%  of  theirs  I  may  deem  right,  I  sliall  cheerfully 
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support  ;  and  T  only  deaire  that  they  Rhall  afford  me  more 
frequent  occasions  for  support,  and  fewer  for  opposition,  than 
they  have  heretofare  done. 

With  tliose  iniprt'ssions,  and  entertaining  a  deep  conric- 
tion  that  an  iinfixed,  unstahlpj  and  fluctuating  currency  is 
to  he  ranked  among  the  most  fniitfiil  soiin-es  of  evil,  whether 
viewed  politically  or  in  reference  to  the  business  tninsactions 
■jf  the  country,  1  cannot  give  my  coDR'nt  to  any  measure 
that  does  not  jdace  the  currency  on  a  ."olid  i'oundation.  If 
1  thought  this  determination  wonid  delay  the  relief  so  neces- 
sary to  mitigate  the  present  calamity,  it  would  be  to  me  a 
subject  of  the  deejjest  regret.  I  feel  that  s>'mpatby  which 
I  trust  I  ought  fi.ir  the  Bufferings  of  so  many  of  my  fellow- 
cilixetis,  who  see  their  hopes  daily  withered.  I,  however, 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  delay  will  not  be  the 
result  of,  but,  on  the  contnir)-,  relief  will  be  hastenetl  by.  the 
view  wliich  I  take  of  the  subjeet.  I  hold  it  impossible  that 
any  thing  can  be  effected,  regardijig  the  subject  as  a  mere 
Kank  question.  Viewed  in  tliat  light,  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  other  hranch  of  Congress,  is  jirobably  dt- 
linitively  made  up.  In  the  Senate,  it  is  known  that  we  have 
three'imrlieB,  whose  views,  confiiilcring  it  as  a  hank  quefition, 
appear  to  bo  irreconellable.  All  hope,  then,  of  relief  must 
centre  in  some  tnon-  elevated  view — in  considering  it,  in  its 
true  light,  as  a  subject  of  currency.  Thus  regarded,  I  bIuUI 
be  surprised,  if,  on  full  investigation,  there  will  not  a))]icar  a 
remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion,  even  betw-cen  those  who«e 
views,  on  a  slight  inspection,  woi;ld  seem  to  be  contradictory. 
Let  tis,  then,  proceed  to  tho  investigation  of  the  subject 
under  the  aspect  which  1  have  pmposed. 

What,  then,  is  the  currency  of  the  United  States  ?  What 
its  present  state  and  condition  ?  Thesit  are  the  (Questions 
which  I  projxiso  now  to  confiider,  with  a  view  of  nncertaiDing 
wlial  in  ibe  disease,  what  (be  roiueily,  and  what  the  means  uf 
applying  it,  so  as  to  restore  our  currency  tea  sound  condition 
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The  legal  currency  of  this  coimtiy — that  io  which  alone 
debts  can  be  dischargeci  occorrling  to  law — arc  certain  g*il(l, 
silver,  and  copper  coinsj  authorized  by  Congress,  unjor  an 
express  provision  of  the  coastitutiun.  Such  is  the  law. 
What,  novff  are  the  facts  ?  That  the  currency  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  bank-notes  (gold  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  silver,  in  a  great  measure,  «!Xpolled  by  1>anka 
iiutituteil  by  twenty-five  distinct  and  indejwndcnt  ]K)wers), 
issued  under  the  autliority  uf  the  (iirwtiun  of  tliosp  institu- 
tions. They  are,  in  point  \>i'  iiict,  the  mint  of  thn  United 
States.  They  coin  the  actual  money  (for  such  wo  muRt  call 
Iwnk-notes),  and  regulnte  its  i.-wue,  and,  cuuseqm'iitly,  its 
value.  K  we  iui|tiirc  as  to  their  number,  (he  ainoiuit  uf 
their  issue,  and  other  circumstauoes  cnlculated  to  show  their 
actual  condition,  we  shall  find,  that  so  mpid  Ims  been  their 
incrcaiie,  and  »u  \'ariouit  their  changes,  thiit  nu  accurate  inlor- 
mation  can  W  had.  According  to  the  latest  and  Wst  tlint 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  they  number  at  least  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  niilliona  of  dollars,  witli  an  issue  excei;ding  sevynty 
millions  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  immense  fabric  standing  on 
a  metallic  cniTCncy  of  less  than  liftrua  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  hold  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  II'  wo  cympai-o  the  notes  in  circulation  witli  the 
metallic  currency  in  their  vaults,  wo  shall  find  the  jiroportiou 
about  six  to  one  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  latter  with  the 
demands  that  may  be  made  uixm  the  banks,  wo  shall  lind 
that  the  projiortion  is  about  one  to  eleven.  If  we  examine 
the  tendency  of  tho  eyBtem  at  this  moment,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  on  the  increase — raplilly  on  the  iacroaso.  There 
i»  now  jwndiug  a  pmject  of  a  ten  million  bank  before  the 
Legislature  of  J^ew-York  ;  but  recently  one  uf  five  millions 
was  established  in  Kentucky  ;  within  a  short  |wriod  one  uf 
a  large  copital  was  established  in  TcDnesscc,  besides  uthcrs 
in  agitntiou  iu  several  of  the  other  States. 
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[Hero  Mr.  Fortc-r,  of  l^Miisiana,  said  tliHt  one  of  eleven  milUom 

hud  justleen  esUiblisheil  in  lliat  SliIc] 

This  Increase  is  not  occidi^otal.  It  may  be  laid  dcwa  w 
II  law,  thiit  where  two  ctLrrenciea  ure  iiermitleil  to  eirculntc 
in  any  country,  one  uf  a  cheap  nml  the  othtT  of  a  clear  ma- 
teria!, the  ibrmer  necessarily  tends  to  grow  upon  tlie  latterj 
and  will  ultimately  expel  it  from  circulation,  unless  its  ten- 
deucy  to  increase  lio  restrained  by  n  powerful  and  efficient 
cheek.  Experience  tests  the  tnitli  of  this  Remark,  as  the 
hietory  of  thfi  Iwiikiug  system  clearly  illustmtes.  The 
Sf-'iiator  from  Mnssacluiaetts  tnily  wii'l  that  (he  Bank  of 
England  wiis  derived  from  that  of  Amsterdam,  as  ours,  in 
turn,  fi-om  that  of  Eugland.  Throughout  its  progress,  the 
truth  of  what  X  have  stated  to  be  a  law  uf  tlie  system  is 
stnmgly  cvinccih  The  Bauk  of  Amsterdam  was  merely  a 
bank  of  deposit — a  storehouse  lor  the  safe- keeping  of  the 
btillion  and  precious  inetais  hi-onght  into  that  commercial 
nioti-opolis,  through  all  the  chmirioJs  of  its  witlely-ox tended 
trade.  It  was  placed  under  tho  custody  of  tho  city  authori- 
ties ;  and,  on  tho  deposit,  a  certiEcute  was  issued  as  evidence 
of  the  fact,  tvUicSi  wiio  tniiislV'niWf.  so  as  to  entitle  the  holder 
to  demand  the  return.  An  iuiportant  fact  wok  soou  diseloiM^d 
— tltat  a  large  portion  of  the  dopoeits  might  be  withdrawn, 
and  tiiat  the  residue  wuuld  be  sutticient  to  meet  the  tvtura- 
ing  certiiicates ;  or,  what  is  the  same  in  effect,  tluit  cer- 
titicates  might  be  issueil  without  making  a  deposit.  This 
Hiiggcsted  tite  idea  of  a  bank  of  discount  as  well  as  deposit. 
The  fact  thus  di&closed  fell  in  too  raueh  with  the  genius  «f 
the  system  to  lie  lost,  and,  aeconliugly,  wh«n  tmnsplantej 
to  Euglaud,  ii  suggested  the  idea  of  a  liank  of  discount  and 
of  deposit  ;  the  very  csscnco  of  which  form  of  Inuiking,  that 
on  wliich  their  profit  depends,  consisting  in  issuing  a  greater 
amoimt  of  notes  than  it  has  specie  in  its  vaults.  But  the 
system  is  reguhirly  progressing,  under  the  impulso  of  tho 
laws  that  govern  it,  from  its  present  form  to  a  mere  \ai]wT 
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machine — a  muchine  for  fabiicaliug  mid  iseuing  notes  not 
convertible  into  Rj>ucle.  Aln?ii(ly  luis  it  uuce  reticbeil  tlus 
conditionj  botli  in  Englnnd  anf3  tliR  Uiiilod  States,  ami  from 
wliicli  it  luift  bcea  forced  back,  iii  butli,  to  a  redemption  of 
its  Dotes,  with  great  ditHculty. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  nvBtem  is  Hccelenited  in  our 
country  by  peculiar  eaitse-s,  wliich  ]mv^i  ^jeatly  increased  its 
progrees.  There  aro  two  powerftd  cauaes  in  operation.  The 
one  resulting  from  that  rivalry  which  must  ever  tako  place 
in  States  situated,  aa  ours  are,  under  one  General  Goveni- 
ment,  anc]  liaving  a  freo  and  ojteu  ci>nimerciiU  iuterconrse, 
Tlie  intrtHluction  of  the  hanking  syBtem  in  one  Statu,  noces- 
sarily,  on  this  principle,  intnxluws  it  into  all  the  olliers,  of 
vbich  we  have  seen  a  striking  illutttration  on  the  part  of 
Virginia  and  some  of  the  other  Soutbero  Statci<,  which  en- 
tertained, im  pnncij)le,  stning  avLM>itin  to  the  nyRtem  ;  yot 
were  compelled,  after  a  long  and  stubhum  resistance,  to  jield 
their  objections,  or  permit  their  circulation  to  be  furnished 
by  the  surrounding  States,  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
capital  and  commerce.  The  same  cause  which  thus  oom|>el8 
one  State  to  imitate  the  example  of  another,  in  intnxliicing 

Itho  system  from  self-defence,  will  ooTnpel  the  other  States, 
in  like  mounor,  and  from  the  same  cause,  to  ciJarge  and 
give  increased  activity  to  the  Iwmking  operation,  whenever 
aoy  one  of  the  States  sets  the  example  of  so  doing  on  its 
part ;  and  thuf,  by  nmtiud  at-tiyu  and  rwictiuu,  the  whole 
system  is  rapidly  accelerated  to  the  iiuol  destiny  which  I  have 
as^gQcd. 
K        This  is  strikingly  exemplitied  in  the  rapid  progress  of 
"  the  »yBl«ia  since  its  first  introduction  Into  our  country.     At 
the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  forty-five  years  ago,  thero 
K  were  but  three  hanks  of  the  United  Slates,  the  amount  of 
whose  capital  I  do  not  now  T-ecoUect,  bnt  it  was  very  small. 
In  this  short  space,  (hey  luivc  increased  to  four  huntlrrtl  and 
fifty,  with  A  capital  of  one  Imndrod  and  forty-five  millions. 
TOL  n.— 28 
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Hs  has  already  been  stated  :  an  jacrease  cxcectliuj;  ucuiiy  8 
humlixtl  folil  the  incrcsuw  of  our  wealth  luid  population,  aa 
great  as  they  have  been. 

But  it  is  not  in  nuinbera  only  that  they  have  increased : 
theR'  huH,  in  the  sune  time,  be(;n  a  rapid  advance  iu  the 
projxjrtion  which  their  notes  in  circulation  bear  to  the  specie 
iu  their  vaults.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  not 
coDfiiilored  safe  for  the  issues  to  exceed  tho  Biiecie  by  more 
tlian  twoftiid  II  half  or  thn-e  for  ime;  but  now,  taking  the 
wlioU'j  jtnd  including  the  Dank  of  the  United  States  with 
the  State  buukt),  the  pmjiortiou  is  aboat  mx  to  one ;  and 
excluding  (hut  BiuiJi,  it  wmuUI  vvry  greatly  exceed  that  pnt- 
porttoii.  This  increase  of  juipcr,  in  proportion  to  metal, 
results  from  a  cause  which  desen-ea  much  more  notice  than 
it  has  heretofore  attracted.  It  originates  mainly  in  the 
number  of  the  iKinks.     1  will  proceed  to  illustrate  it. 

The  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright),  in  assigning 
Ids  reasons  for  believing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  be 
inuio  dangerous  than  thoso  of  the  States,  said  that  one  bank 
was  more  dangerous  than  many.  This  in  fiome  resjieetfi 
may  be  true  ;  but  in  one,  and  that  a  most  important  one, 
it  is  strikingly  the  ojipoNlte — I  nieau  in  tbo  tendency  of  the 
8)"8tem  to  inci^ase.  WTiero  there  is  but  one  bank,  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  is  not  near  so  strong  as  whem  there  ok 
many,  as  illustrated  in  England,  where  the  systtMO  has  ad- 
vanced umch  less  rapidly,  iu  pmportion  lo  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  kingdom,  than  in  the  United  States.  Bnt 
where  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  their  number,  the  increaso 
will  be  inevitable,  so  long  as  banking  contiiiues  to  be  among 
the  most  certain,  eligible,  and  ])rotitalj|c  employments  of 
capital,  as  now  is  the  case.  With  these  inducements,  there 
miLst  be  constant  appliaUion  fur  new  bimks,  whenever  there 
is  the  least  prospect  of  piwRtable  cmploj-ment — banks  to  be 
founded  mainly  on  nominal  and  fictitious  capital,  and  odd- 
lug  but  little  additional  capital  to  that  already  in  existeuev 
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— And  with  otir  just  anJ  natural  aversion  to  nionniioly,  it  is 
ilifficult,  on  principles  of  equality  and  Justice,  to  R-sist  such 
rftpplication.  Tin;  a«t mission  of  a  ucw  bank  tcuJs  to  dtnunii^li 
the  profit*  of  the  oM,  and,  bctwcfcn  the  aversion  of  the  0I1.I 
to  reduce  tlieir  income  and  the  desire  of  the  now  to  acquire 
profits,  tbo  result  is  nn  cnlargemont  of  discounts  f  ffected  by 
n  niiitufil  spirit  of  forhonmnce  ;  an  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  each  to  oppress  the  other  ;  ami,  finally,  the  creation  of  a 
common  feeling  to  stigmatize  and  opptw*  those,  whether 
banks  or  iiidividuftlHj  who  deuiniid  spefie  in  pjivinent  of  tht-ir 
notes.  This  community  of  feeling,  which  ultimately  identi- 
fies the  whole  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  interest  in  the  eoni- 
munitv,  iucn'Hses,  and  heeonies  moit?  and  mono  intense,  just 
in  proi»yrtiou  a»  bimks  multiply — as  they  hecoinc,  if  I  nmy 
use  the  expression,  too  populous  ; — when  from  the  pressure 
of  increasinij  nuudx-rs,  there  K'sults  a  corrtsponding  increaw) 
of  issues,  in  pixjportiou  to  their  means  ;  which  explains  tho 
present  extraordinary  disproportion  between  sfH,*cie  and  notes 
in  those  Slat^  where  bunks  have  been  most  multiplied ; 
equal,  in  some,  to  sixteen  to  one.  There  rcsnlt  fn:»m  this 
state  of  things  some  political  considerations,  which  demand 
the  profound  attention  of  all  who  value  the  lil)ertyan<l  peace 
of  the  country. 

While  the  bunking  system  rests  on  a  solid  foundation, 
there  will  be,  on  their  Jrtirt,  hut  little  deitendence  on  the 
Goromment,  and  but  little  means  by  whif:h  tl>e  (Jovern- 
ment  can  influence  them,  and  as  little  disjiosition  on  the 
part  of  the  banks  to  bo  connected  with  the  Qovenraient ; 
but,  in  the  pnigi-esa  of  the  system,  wlieu  iheir  number  is 
greatly  mujtiplied,  and  their  iprnies,  iu  pniportion  to  their 
monnfl,  are  corresjwndingly  increiwed,  tht)  condition  of  the 
banks  becomes  more  and  more  critical.  Every  advei-se  event 
in  the  commercial  world,  or  political  movement  that  dis- 
turbs (he  existing  state  of  things,  agitatca  and  endangers 
them.     They  become  tiraid  and  anxious  for  their  safety,  and 
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Mccsaarily  court  tliose  in  power,  iu  order  to  secure  t"hcir  pro- 
lection,  i'l-opcrty  is,  in  its  uaturi',  timid,  and  seeks  pm- 
Itx'liuii,  Olid  nothing  ia  more  gratifying  to  Government  thftn 
to  biJOi>mo  a  protector.  An  union  ih  the  result  ;  and  when 
tltiit  nninn  lakes  place — when  the  Government,  in  fact,  be- 
comes the  Ixiiik  ditix'tiun,  regulatiug  its  favors  and  accom- 
modations— the  dowiifuU  of  IDtcrtj  is  at  hand.  Arc  thcro 
nu  indications  that  wc  arc  not  far  removed  from  this  state  of 
tluDgs  ?  Do  we  not  behokl  in  the  evonta  which  liave  so 
deeply  agituted  us  within  the  last  few  montlis,  and  wliich 
have  interriipted  all  tJie  business  transactions  of  this  com- 
inuiiity,  a  strong  tendency  to  tliis  union  on  the  {lart  of  a 
dojuLTtmeut  uf  this  Govemiucnt,  and  a  portion  of  the  bank- 
ing (tystcm  P  Has  not  this  union  been,  in  fact,  consum- 
niuted  lit  the  largeHt  and  most  commercial  of  the  States  ? 
What  is  the  safety-fund  system  of  New- York  but  an  union 
hotwccii  the  hanks  and  the  State,  and  a  cousuinuuition,  by 
law,  of  tlinl  community  of  feeling  In  the  banking  system 
whiL-Ii  I  have  atteruptod  to  illustrate,  the  object  of  which  is 
t"  extend  their  discouutB,  and  to  obtain  which,  the  inteiior 
Itatikx  of  that  State  have  uctualiy  put  themselves  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  Government  ?  The  effotna  have 
Wen  striking.  AJj-cmly  have  they  become  snlwlantially  mere 
|Mipur  machines,  several  having  not  more  tlian  from  one  to 
two  Dt^nts  in  specie  to  tiio  dullar,  when  compared  with  their  cir- 
culation ;  and,  taking  the  aggregate,  their  average  condition 
will  U*  fuundtobe  but  little  better.  I  care  not,  said  Mr.  C, 
whether  the  present  conuuissioncrs  arc  iwirtisans  of  the  pre- 
SL'tit  State  administnUiuii  ur  not,  or  whether  the  assertion  of 
the  Seuulor  from  Js"ew-York  (Mr.  Wright),  tliat  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  has  not  interfered  in  the  control  of 
thcfte  institutions,  be  correct.  M'hother  it  has  taken  place 
ur  not,  iutorfcrcnco  is  inevitable.  In  such  state  of  weaknes»| 
a  ftteling  of  dependence  is  unavoidable  ;  and  the  control  of 
the  Oorcmmcnt  over  the  action  of  the  bauks,  whenever  that 
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control  shall  become  necessary  to  Biiliservo  the  ambition  or 
the  avarice  of  those  io  iMwer,  is  certain. 

Such  is  the  Ftroug  tendency  of  oin  '  1  tn  torniinato 
their  career,  in  the  pajier  B^*Btem — in  ni  i^i  ■!  >iiv|.iension  of 
specie  pfl)'meiit.  Whenever  that  event  occiire.  the  proffrees 
of  connilsirju  and  revolntion  will  be  rapid.  The  currency 
will  become  local,  and  each  State  will  hare  a  powerful  inter- 
est to  depretmte  its  currency  more  rapidly  th«n  its  neigh- 
bor, ae  meHHs,  at  the  Bftme  time,  of  exemptiug  itself  from 
the  taxes  of  the  Govetnracnt,  and  drawing  the  commorce  of 
the  country  to  its  ports.  This  was  strongly  exemp^lie^l 
after  the  Busiwnsion  of  epecie  payments  during  the  late  war, 
when  the  depreciation  made  the  most  rapid  prc^em,  tiU 
checked  by  the  efttablinhment  of  the  jire8<»nt  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  when  the  foreign  trado  of  the  country 
WHB  as  rapidly  converging  to  the  point  of  the  greatest  depre- 
ciation, with  a  view  of  exemption  from  duties,  by  pajnng  in 
the  debased  currency  of  the  place. 

Whfit,  then,  is  the  discjisii  which  afflicts  the  system  ? 
what  the  remwly  ?  and  what  the  means  of  applying  it  ? 
These  are  the  (questions  wliieh  T  shall  next  proceed  to  con- 
sider. What  I  have  uli-oady  staled  points  out  the  disease. 
It  c<:>iu*ist8  in  a  great  and  growing  disprofwrtiou  between  tho 
nietaliic  »nd  [wporcirctdatiuri  of  the  couutrj-,  effected  through 
the  iastrumcntality  of  (he  banks  ;  a  disproportion  daily  and 
hourly  increasing,  under  the  impulse  of  most  powerful  cauees, 
which  ore  rapidly  accelerating  the  country  to  that  state  of 
convulsion  and  revolution  which  I  have  indicated.  The  rem- 
edy is,  to  arrest  its  future  progress,  and  to  diminish  the  ex- 
isting disproportion — to  increase  the  metals  and  t^>  tlimininh 
the  paper — iidvancing  till  the  currency  shall  bo  rcstoi-ed  to  a 
sutmd,  safe,  and  settled  condition.  On  these  two  points  all 
must  be  agreed.  There  is  no  man  of  any  pjirty,  capable  of 
reflecting,  and  who  will  take  the  pains  to  Inform  himwdf,  but 
must  a^ree  that  our  currency  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and 
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that  the  (Unger  is  increatsiug  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  Tvho  ca« 
dtiiiht  thill  tiiC!  ouly  mi'e  and  cfiV-ctual  remody  ift  to  diminish 
tlus  dispn>|iortiun  lo  wliich  I  Iinvo  referred.  Here  the  ex- 
tremes unite  ;  the  Senator  &xn»  Missouri  (llr.  Beutou),  ami 
the  Senator  from  MafisacliuHetts  (Mr.  Wchstpr),  whif  stands 
hero  as  the  ahlc  and  strenuous  advocate  of  the  hanking  sys- 
tem, ore  on  this  point  united,  and  must  move  from  It  in  the 
same  direction  ;  though  it  may  V  the  design  of  the  one 
to  go  thmugh,  and  of  the  other  to  halt  after  a  moderate  ad- 
vance, 

Thero  is  another  point  on  wliich  all  must  be  agreed — that 
the  remedy  must  ho  gradual — the  cliange  from  tho  present  lo 
another  and  sounder  condition,  slow  and  cautious.  Tl»e  ne- 
ceesity  fur  this  rubidtd  from  that  highly  dellvate  nature  of 
currency  which  I  have  already  illustrated.  Any  sudden  and 
great  change  from  our  present  to  even  a  »ouudcr  condition 
would  agitate  and  eonvuhie  society  io  the  ceatre.  On  anoth- 
er point  there  can  Iw  but  little  disagreement.  Whatever 
may  bo  the  difi'ereut  lhc<^retical  opinions  of  the  memljere  of 
the  ii^nate  m  to  the  extent  to  which  tho  reformation  of  the 
currency  should  he  carried — even  those  who  think  it  may  be 
carried  practically  and  safely  to  the  restoration  of  a  metallic 
currency,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  jiaper,  mufit  agree  that 
the  restoration  ought  not  to  be  carried  further  than  n  cau- 
t'oufi  and  slow  esj)erience  shall  prove  It  can  bo  done,  congist- 
onlly  with  tho  pnjspcrily  uf  tho  country,  in  th«  existuig 
fiscal  and  coninicrcial  condition  of  the  world.  To  go  beyond 
the  point  lo  which  experience  shall  show  Jt  is  pro|wr  to  g<>, 
would  be  to  s;icrilice  lh«  public  interest  merely  to  a  favorite 
con«;pliuu.  There  may  be  ultimately  a  disagreement  of 
opinion  whcro  that  point  k ;  but,  siitce  all  must  be  agreed  to 
move  forwunl  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  the  samo  pace, 
let  us  set  out  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  peace,  though  we 
intend  to  stop  at  difi'ereut  points.  U  may  be  that,  onlight- 
eued  ly  experience,  those  who  intended  to  stop  at  the  near- 
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est  ]x>mt,  may  be  disposed  to  advance  turtlier,  and  that  those 
who  intended  the  furthest,  may  halt  on  this  side,  so  lliat 
finally  all  may  agix-e  to  tenninato  the  journey  together. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question, — How  shall  so  salutary  a 
change  he  eflected  ?  What  the  means,  and  Ihe  mode  of  aji- 
jplication  ?  A  greut  and  diflkiilt  question,  on  wliich  sonic 
diversity  of  opinion  may  ho  exjwotfd. 

No  one  oan  he  more  sensible  than  I  oin  of  the  rusixmsi- 
biilty  tliat  must  be  ineumtl  in  prnposing  ineasurea  on  ques- 
tions of  so  much  maguitude,  and  which,  iu  so  diatracted  a 
state,  must  oQect  seriously  great  and  influentinL  interests. 
But  this  is  no  time  to  shun  rcgponBihility.  The  danger  is 
great  and  menacing,  and  delay  hazanious,  if  not  ruinous. 
While,  however,  I  would  not  shun,  I  have  not  sought  tlic 
responsibility.  I  have  waltetl  fjr  others ;  and  had  any  one 
|iro]wsed  an  lulequate  ri'iiietly,  I  wouM  htiv«  reniaint'd  silent. 
And  here,  said  Jlr.  Callioun,  let  iiic!  t-xjin-ss  (he  dt-ep  regret 
which  I  feel  that  the  administration,  with  all  ihe  weight  of 
authority  whifli  belongs  to  its  power  and  imnuTise  jiat ruunge, 
ha*.l  not,  iustead  of  the  deposit  tjuostion,  whidi  has  caused 
such  agitation  and  distress,  taken  up  the  great  subject  of  the 
currency ;  examined  it  gravely  and  deliberately  in  all  it.s 
bearings  ;  pointed  out  its  diseased  condition  ;  designated  the 
remedy,  and  proposed  some  safe,  gradual,  and  effectual  means 
of  applying  it.  Had  this  course  been  pursued,  my  zealous 
and  hearty  co-operatinn  would  not  have  been  wanting.  Per- 
mit me,  also,  to  express  a  similar  regret  that  the  administra- 
tion,  haWng  failed  in  this  great  jwint  of  duty,  the  opposi- 
tion, with  all  its  weight  and  talents,  hemled,  on  this  cjuestion, 
hy  the  distinguiHlied  and  able  Senator  from  Massat^huseltfl, 
who  is  so  capable  of  comprehending  this  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  had  not  brought  fom-anl,  under  its  auspices,  some 
penuanent  system  of  measures,  based  upon  a  delilwmte  anil 
mature  investigation  into  the  cause  of  tho  existing  disease, 
and  calculated  to  remedy  the  disordered  state  of  the  cm-reu- 
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cy.  "Wliat  might  have  been  brought  funA-ard  hy  them  wiili 
such  Ciir  j)ro8|icctR  of  success,  Ims  been  tlirown  on  more  in- 
wiiipctciit  haml8j  umiiiU-J  by  jifttruna^  or  mfluencT,  save 
only  that  power  which  tnith,  cleoHy  developed,  and  honestly 
ami  ZfiiUmyly  ndvancttl,  may  be  su[ipo8cd  to  possess,  and  on 
which  I  ntust  wholly  rely. 

Bill,  to  n»(.urn  to  the  Bubjeut.  Whatever  diversity  of  sen- 
timent there  ntay  be  oa  to  the  means,  on  one  point  all  must 
be  agixed  :  tiothiiij^  cffettual  can  be  done,  no  check  inter- 
posed to  restore  or  arrest  the  progress  oC  the  feystcni,  by  the 
action  of  the  States.  The  reaHons  nhx;ady  assigned  to  prove 
that  banking  by  one  State  coniiM-'b  all  others  to  bank,  and 
that  tUo  excess  of  baaiking  in  one,  in  like  manner,  eom]H.-U 
all  others  to  like  excera,  equally  demonstrate  that  it  is  ini- 
poflsible  for  the  States,  actiu;?  se]>anitely,  to  interpone  any 
means  to  prevent  the  cataatrofihc  which  certainly  avoita  tbc 
Kyatcui,  aod  perltaps  the  Government  itself,  unless  the  great 
and  gFdwiijg  danger  to  which  I  refer  lie  timely  and  eflectu- 
ally  arrestcil.  There  is  no  power  any  where  but  in  this  Gov- 
emmont — the  joint  agent  of  all  the  Sta-tes,  and  tlnimgh 
which  a  concert  of  action  can  be  eifected,  adequate  to  this 
great  task.  The  res|>oiistbility  i^  np.m  us,  and  upon  us  alone. 
The  means,  if  means  theru  be,  muHt  be  npplled  by  our  hands, 
or  not  applied  at  all — a  consideration,  In  so  great  an  emer- 
gency, and  in  the  pretiencc  of  such  imminent  danger,  calcu- 
Entcd,  I  should  suppose,  to  arouse  even  the  least  patriotic. 

What  means  do  we  poBsess,  and  how  can  they  be  ap> 
plied  ? 

If  the  cDtire  banking  system  were  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  GeueiuL  Guveniment,  there  woidd  be  no  difli- 
culty  in  devising  a  sufo  and  eiToctuul  remedy  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  so  desirable,  between  the  specie  and  the  paper 
which  compose  our  cmTcucy.  13uc  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  aU 
the  otlier  banks  owe  their  origin  to  tbct  antliorit)*  of  the  wv- 
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eral  States,  and  are  under  tht-ir  immediate  control;  which 
present*  the  great  dilHciilty  experience*!  in  devifiing  the  pro- 
prr  mrjins  of  effecting  the  remedy  which  all  foci  to  be  bo  d(^ 
Kirahle. 

Among  the  means  which  have  been  siiggested,  a  Senator 
from  Virginia,  not  now  a  member  of  this  body  (Mr.  Rives), 
proposed  to  apply  the  taxing  power  to  sujipress  thi'  circula- 
tion of  small  notes,  with  a  view  of  dimiiuhhing  the  pnper 
and  increasing  the  Bpecie  circulation.  The  remedy  would  be 
simple  and  effoctive,  Imt  is  liable  to  great  object  ion.  The 
taxing  power  is  odious  under  any  circumstances  ;  it  would  be 
doubly  80  when  called  into  exercise  with  an  overflowing 
treftsnry  ;  and  still  more  eo,  with  the  necessity  of  organizing 
an  expensive  Itody  of  olficern  to  collect  a  single  tax,  and  tliat 
of  an  inconsiderable  amonnt.  But  thero  is  another,  and  of 
itself  a  decinive  objection.  It  wouM  l»e  unconetitutional — 
palpably  and  (hingiTonsly  bo.  All  pditical  jujwrnf,  iw  T 
Klate<l  on  another  occasion,  arc  tnist  jiowenij  ami  liuiitod  in 
then-  exercise  by  the  subject  and  object  of  the  grant.  The 
(ax  power  waa  granted  to  raise  revenue  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supplying  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  To  pervert  this  power  from  the 
object  thus  intended  by  the  conHtitution,  to  that  of  snpjjrees- 
ing  the  circulation  of  bank-notes,  would  be  to  convert  it 
from  a  revenue  into  a  i»enal  power — a  power  in  its  nature 
and  object  essentially  different  fmin  that  intended  to  be 
granted  in  the  constitnlinn  ;  lunl  a  ]iowpr  which  in  its  full 
extension,  if  onco  adnutted,  would  \>n  BufticitMit  of  itBolf  to 
give  an  entire  control  to  Ibis  Goveniment  over  the  proiwrty 
and  the  pursuits  of  the  comniimily,  and  thus  concentrate  and 
consolidate  in  it  the  entire  power  of  the  system. 

Rejecting,  then,  the  taxing  ]>owor,  there  remain  two  ob- 
vioTis  and  direct  means  in  posseesion  of  the  Uovemmenfc, 
which  may  be  brought  into  action  to  efl«ct  the  object  intend- 
ed ;  but  neither  of  whichj  either  separately  or  Joijitly,  is  oi 
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sufficient  efficacj',  however  mcUspcnsablo  they  may  be  as  s 
I>art  of  an  efficieut  flysteni  of  measures,  to  correct  the  pres- 
ent, or  repress  tUo  growing  liisoniers  of  the  currency  ;  I  mean 
ihat  provision  in  tlie  constitution  which  empowers  Congress 
to  coin  tiioni'y,  ruguhito  tliu  valtiR  thcixrof,  and  of  foreign 
coin, — iitid  the  power  of  jirohibitiiig  any  thing  but  the  legal 
currency  to  be  received,  either  in  w}ioIb  or  in  part,  in  the 
dues  of  the  Government.  The  mere  power  of  coiiiinjr  Htid 
regulating  the  value  of  coins,  of  itself,  and  unsustained  by 
any  other  measure,  can  exercise  but  a  limited  control  over 
the  actual  cun'ency  of  the  country,  and  is  ioadeqimte  to 
check  excess  ur  correct  disonler,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
present  tUscnseil  state  of  tlio  currency.  Congress  has  hail, 
from  the  beginning,  laws  upon  the  statute-books  to  r^;ulaie 
the  vjiliie  uf  coins  ;  and  at  an  early  peritnl  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  mint  was  erected,  and  has  been  in  atitivo  ei>eraliuu 
ever  since  ;  tmd  yet,  of  the  immense  amount  which  has  been 
coincti,  a  email  residue  only  remains  in  the  country,  the  great 
body  having  been  expelled  under  the  banking  system.  To 
give  efficiency  to  this  jtower,  then,  some  other  must  be  com- 
bined with  it.  The  moAt  immeiliato  and  obvious  is  that 
which  lias  been  suggested — of  exchiding  all  but  sjwcic  in  the 
receipts  of  the  Govomiuent.  This  niea«ure  would  be  effec- 
tual Ui  a  certftin  extent ;  but  with  a  deelJiiiug  income,  wliich 
must  lake  place  under  tlio  oiwniliLin  of  the  act  of  the  last 
session  to  adjust  the  tarilF,  and  which  must  greatly  reduce 
the  revenue  (a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  ra- 
fonuation  and  regeneration  uf  our  institutions),  the  efficacy 
of  the  measure  must  he  correspondingly  diminisbecl.  From 
the  nature  of  tilings,  it  cannot  greatly  exceed  the  average  of 
the  government  deposits,  which  I  hope  vkiU,  before  many 
years,  bo  reduced  to  the  siuftllcst  possible  amotmt,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  the  sliamefnl  and 
dangerous  state  of  things  which  now  exists,  and  which  hnii 
been  caused  by  the  vast  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue. 
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But  there  is,  in  my  opiuiuuj  a  strong  objection  aj^inst  re- 
to  this  measure,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  on  exclu- 

receipt  of  specie  in  the  treasury  would,  to  give  it  efiicfl- 
cy,  and  to  prevent  extensive  speculation  ami  fmnd,  n>qinre 
an  entire  disconnection  on  the  part  uf  the  Goverament  with 
the  banlting  svstem  in  all  its  formtt,  and  a  resort  to  the  strong 
iwx  ait  the  meaus  of  pre3or\ing  and  gnaitling  its  funds — a 
means,  if  practicable,  in  the  present  state  of  things  liable  to 
the  objection  of  being  far  less  safe,  economical,  and  efficient 
than  the  present. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Calhoun  inquired,  what  other  means 
da  wc  possess,  of  sufticient  eflicacy,  in  ct)nd>inatii)n  with 
those  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  arrest  its  progreja,  and 
correct  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency  ?  This  is  the 
deeply  iiU[iortant  question,  and  here  eouio  division  of  opinion 
must  bo  expected,  huwovor  united  we  may  Im?,  as  I  trust  wo 
arc  ihus  far,  on  all  other  points.  I  intend  to  meet  this 
question  explicitly  and  directly,  without  reservation  or  con- 
cealment. 

After  a  full  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  I  sec  none, — I 
can  conjecture  no  means  of  extricating  the  country  from  the 
present  danger,  and  to  arrest  ita  further  increase,  but  a 
bank — the  agency  of  which,  in  some  form,  or  under  wtme 
authority,  is  indispensable.  The  country  has  been  brought 
into  the  present  distressed  state  of  currency  by  banks,  and 
mufit  be  fxtrioati'd  by  iheir  agency.  We  must,  in  a  word, 
use  a  bank  to  uiibunk  llic  Imnkti,  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  a  safe  and  stable  currency — just  as  we 
Bjiply  snow  to  a  frozL-n  llnd>  in  order  to  restoixs  vitality  and 
circulation,  or  hold  ujj  a  burn  (o  the  flamo  to  extrairt  the  in- 
Hammation.  All  must  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppress 
the  bunking  system  at  once.  It  niuHt  continue  for  a  time. 
Its  greatest  enemies,  and  t)ie  advocates  of  an  exclusive 
specie  circulation,  must  make  it  a  part  of  their  system  tu 
tolerate  the  banks  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period.     To  bujh 
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[iri'^ss  them  at  onco  would,  if  it  were  powible,  -work  a  greater 
rcvolutinri — a  gmnter  change  in  llie  itslatire  comlition  of  the 
various  clansoa  of  the  ctmiiuuuity — than  wo\il(i  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  a  sari^  enemy.  What,  then,  must  be 
(lone  ?  I  aiiRwer,  a  new  and  safe  Bvatera  must  gradually 
gi-ow  up  undcT,  and  reiibife  the  old ;  imitalingj  in  this  re- 
sjiect,  the  beautiful  iimcees  which  wo  Hometimea  see  of  a 
woundM  or  disoaflod  jiart  in  a  living  organic  body  gradually 
•upcrscdcd  by  the  healing  process  of  nature. 

How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  How  is  a  bank  to  be  used 
as  t!ie  moans  of  correcting  the  excess  of  tlie  benlciug  system  ? 
and  wlmt  bank  is  to  bo  selected,  as  the  agent  to  effect  thin 
Bolutary  cliange  ?  I  know,  said  ilr.  C,  that  a.  diversity  of 
opiuiuu  will  be  fuund  to  exist,  as  to  the  agent  to  be  selected, 
among  tliose  who  agree  on  every  other  point,  and  who,  in 
particular,  agree  on  the  necessity  of  u.><ing  some  bank  as  the 
means  of  ejecting  the  object  intended :  one  preferring  a 
simple  reeharter  of  the  exiRting  Bank  ;  another,  the  charter  of 
a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  a  third,  a  new  Bank  in- 
grafted upon  the  old  ;  and  a  fourth,  the  use  of  the  Stale 
banks  as  thrt  ngeut,  I  wish,  said  Mr.  C,  to  Ifiave  all  thow 
as  open  questions,  to  b<;  carefully  surveyed  and  crtmpnrtHl 
with  each  other,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  without  preju- 
dice or  party  feeling  ;  and  that  to  be  selected,  whicli,  on  the 
whole,  shall  ftpj)oar  to  bo  the  best,  the  most  sate,  the  most 
efficient,  the  most  prompt  in  application,  and  the  Icaat  lia- 
ble to  constitutional  objections.  It  would,  however,  be 
wanting  in  candor  on  my  pari  not  to  declare  that  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ingrafted  upon 
the  old,  will  be  found,  under  all  the  circamstanees  of  the 
case,  to  combine  the  greatest  advantt^s,  and  to  bo  liable  to 
the  fewest  objections ;  but  thin  impression  is  not  so  firmly 
fixed  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  calm  review  of  the  whole 
ground,  or  to  prevent  my  yielding  to  the  conviction  of  reawm, 
should  the  result  of  such  review  prove  that  any  other  is 
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preferable.  Among  its  peculiar  recomuienJatioiw  may  be 
ranked  tlie  consideration  fliat,  n-hile  it  woidd  otl'ord  the 
means  of  a  prompt  and  eflectiml  ajiplicatiun  for  mitigating 
and  finally  removing  the  existing  digtress,  it  would,  at  the 
flame  time,  open  to  the  whole  community  &  fair  opjwrtnnily 
of  partici|>ating  in  the  atlvantages  of  the  institution,  be  they 
what  they  may. 

Let  ua,  then,  suppose  (in  order  to  iUuetrato,  and  not  to 
indicate  a  preference)  that  the  present  IJank  bo  selected  aa 
the  agent  to  effect  the  intended  object.  VV'riAt  pmrinions 
will  be  neccsBary  ?  I  will  sufft/est  those  tliut  have  occiutoU, 
to  me,  mainly,  however,  with  a  view  uf  exciting  the  reflec- 
tions of  those  niucli  more  familiar  with  baiiliiug  O|ieraiious 
than  myself,  and  who,  tif  course,  are  more  comjtotent  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  then  practical  effect. 

I^,  then,  the  Btiuk  charter  be  renewed  for  twelve  years 
after  the  expiration  uf  the  present  term,  with  such  modilien- 
tions  and  limitations  as  may  be  judged  proper;  and  that 
after  that  periwl  it  shall  issue  nu  iiutus  under  ten  dollajn — 
tliat  Govemuieiit  shall  uot  receive  in  ila  dueti  any  simi  le.s8 
than  ten  dollars,  except  in  the  legal  coins  of  tho  United 
States  ;  tliut  it  shall  nut  receive  in  its  duos  the  notes  of  any 
bank  that  issues  notes  of  a  deuominatioa  less  than  tivc  dol> 
lars  ;  and  that  the  United  States  Bank  shall  not  receive  in 
[tajment,  or  on  deiwwt,  the  notes  of  any  bank  whose  notes 
are  not  receivable  in  the  dues  of  the  Government,  nor  the 
notes  of  any  bank  wliicli  may  receive  tWise  uf  any  olbor 
whose  notes  are  not  receivable  by  tho  (Jovomraent.  At  the 
expiration  of  six  year*  fnnu  (lie  cnmmoncemfnt  of  the  rv- 
uewed  charter,  l«jt  tiie  Bank  hti  prulilhiled  froni  inning  nriy 
note  under  twenty  doUnns,  aud  let  no  Bum  nndcr  that 
amount  be  received  in  dues  df  the  (Jtjverniiient,  except  in 
specie  ;  and  lot  the  value  of  guld  l>e  mised  at  leaat  eq^ual  t<j 
thBt  of  eilvcr,  to  take  effect  immediately  ;  so  that  the  coun- 
try may  be  replenishi-U  with  the  coin,  the  Jighteat  and  llu 
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most  jxirtnlilc  in  propoition  to  itn  value,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  rotvcling  hank-notes.  It  in  mmeceesan-  for  lue  to  Bfalp, 
that  at  |inrBtiit  the  btamhinl  value  ol'  guhl  is  lew  than  thiit 
of  silver ;  the  necessary  efl'ect  (»f  which  has  been  to  expel 
gohi  entirely  frym  circulation,  and  to  cU'prive  us  of  a  coin  so 
well  culculiited  fur  tlie  cireuhitiuu  of  a  country  bo  great  in  ex- 
tent, and  lia^nng  ho  vast  on  intercouiso,  commercial,  Bocial, 
und  |)olitjcaI,  between  all  its  piirtB,  ua  ours.  As  an  nddttion- 
al  recommendation  to  misc  its  relative  value,  gold  has,  (tf 
late,  become  an  im|)ortaiit  product  of  three  considerable 
States  of  the  Union— Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
— to  the  industr)'  of  which  the  measure  proposed  would  give 
a  strong  impulse,  and  which,  in  turn,  would  greatly  increaso 
the  quantity  produced. 

Such  arx!  the  mcjins  which  have  occurred  to  me.  There 
are  members  of  this  botly  far  more  competent  to  judge  of 
their  practical  operation  than  myself ;  and  as  my  object  is 
simply  to  suj^jest  thetn  fur  llioJr  rt*fIcction,  aurl  for  that  of 
othei-s  who  are  more  familiar  with  tliia  part  nf  the  subject,  I 
will  not  at  present  enter  intoaji  inquiry  as  to  their  efficiency, 
with  a  view  of  detennining  wholher  they  are  fully  ndeqimte 
III  fiffect  the  object  in  view  or  not.  There  are,  doiibtlfsit, 
Kthers  of  a  similar  description,  aitd  ^^erhajjs  more  eflicai'ious, 
tliflt  may  occnr  to  the  experienooii,  which  1  would  frec-ly 
embmee,  na  my  object  is  to  adopt  the  best  and  most  efficient. 
And  it  may  bo  hoped,  that  if,  on  exjierience,  it  Klioidd  IjC 
found  that  neither  these  provisions,  nor  any  other  in  the 
power  of  Congress,  aa-e  fully  adequate  to  effect  the  importjint 
refonn  which  I  have  projioaed,  the  co-operation  of  the  States 
may  bu  secured,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  suppi-ossiug  the  cir- 
culation of  notes  under  five  dollars,  where  such  are  permitted 
to  be  issued  under  their  authority. 

I  omitted,  in  the  proitcr  place,  to  state  my  reason  for 
suggesting  twelve  years  as  the  term  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  Hank.     It  ajjpeurs  to  me  that  it  is  long  enough 
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topennit  the  agitution  and  distraction  which  now  disturbfl 
tlie  coimtry  to  subside,  whUfe  it  is  sufficiently  short  to  coablo 
us  to  avail  oursehros  of  the  full  benefit  of  tho  light  of  cs|)C- 
rience,  wliich  may  bo  cxfiected  to  bo  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  tho  Hystem  under  ita  new  provisions.  But  there  ie 
another  rt-ason  which  ajipeara  to  me  lo  be  enlitloJ  to  great 
weight.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Knglaud  lias  recently 
bwn  renewed  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  with  verj-  important 
changes,  caltuUited  to  furnish  much  experience  u]K)n  the 
naturu  of  baukicf:  operations  and  currcucy.  It  is  tughly 
degirnblc,  if  the  Bunk  charter  should  be  roncwocl,  or  a  new 
Bank  created,  that  we  should  have  the  full  benelit  of  that 
experience  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  which  wmdd  bo 
eflected  by  fixing  the  period  I  have  dwignated.  But  as  my 
object  in  selecting  the  rccharter  of  the  Bank  of  tho  United 
Slates  was  fiimply  lo  enable  irie  to  pn-Jjent  the  suggestions  I 
have  made  in  the  clearest  form,  and  not  tu  advocate  the  rechar- 
ler,  I  Bhall  omit  to  indicate  many  liniiiatioofi  and  pn>visionB, 
which  seem  to  mo  to  be  important  to  be  considered,  when 
the  queatiun  of  its  permanent  renewal  is  presented,  should  it 
ever  be.  Among  others,  1  entirely  c*incnr  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  of  tixiug  the  rate  of  interest  at 
6ve  per  ceut. — a  suggestion  of  importance,  and  to  which  but 
une  ubjectioii  can,  in  my  upiniun,  bo  presented — 1  mean  tho 
opposing  interest  of  existing  State  institutions,  all  of  which 
diwjount  at  higher  rates,  and  which  may  defeat  any  nieasuro 
of  which  it  constitutes  a  part.  In  addition,  I  will  sinl]^ly  say 
that  I,  fur  one,  shall  feel  dittpirsod  to  adopt  suoh  provisions 
aro  best  calculated  to  secure  the  Govornmenl  from  any 
■Opposed  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  or  the  Bank  from 
any  improper  interference  on  tho  part  of  the  Government,  or 
which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  or  interests  of 
the  States. 

Having  now  stated  the  means  necessary  to  apply  the 
remedr,  I  am  thus  brought  to  the  qucaticm,  Can  the  measure 
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succeed  ?  which  brings  up  Ibe  iuquiiy  of  how  far  It  may  h« 
expected  to  receive  the  support  of  the  several  parties  which 
nuw  compose  the  Senate,  and  on  widch  I  shall  next  procvi>d 
tumake  a  iew  remarks. 

First,  then,  can  the  State  Bights  party  {Hve  it  their  sup- 
jK>rt  ?  tliat  party  of  wliich  I  am  proud  of  bc-iug  a  member, 
and  for  which  I  entertain  m  strong  nn  nttaclimcnt— the 
stronger  becauwo  wo  are  few  among  many.  In  pmjiorang  this 
question,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  tiicjr  long-standing  constitu- 
tional  ohjection  to  the  Bunk,  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
iotended  to  be,  aa  it  is  usually  exprestied,  a  hurd-moner  Qov- 
ernmcnt,  whose  cirenlutiu'r  nirdiurn  was  intended  to  consist 
of  the  prucious  metals,  and  for  which  object  the  power  of 
coining  money,  and  regulating  the  value  thereof,  was  express- 
ly conferred  by  the  conntitutiou.  1  know  how  long  aud  how 
sincerely  this  opinion  haw  been  entertained,  and  under  how 
many  dif^cuities  it  has  been  maintained.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  attempt  to  chango  an  opinion  so  firmly  fixed  ;  but 
1  may  ho  [lermittttl  to  make  a  few  observations,  in  order  to 
present  what  appears  to  nic  to  be  the  true  question  in  refer- 
ence to  this  constitutional  point,  in  ordor  that  wo  may  fully 
comprehend  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed  in 
reference  to  it. 

^Vitb  this  view,  1  do  not  deem  it  necessaiy  to  inquire 
whether,  in  conferring  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  value  thereof,  the  constitution  intended  to  limit 
the  power  strictly  to  coining  money  and  regulating  its  valne, 
or  whether  it  intended  to  confer  a  more  general  |»ower  over 
the  currency  ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  iuiptire.  whether  the  wonl 
coin  is  limited  simply  to  tlie  metals,  or  may  l»e  extended  to 
other  substances,  if,  through  a  gradual  change,  they  may  be- 
come the  medium  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  world.  I 
jiBfls  these  jioiiits.  Wnjatcver  opinion  there  may  lie  enter- 
tained in  reference  to  them,  we  must  all  agree,  as  n  tixed 
]irinciplo  in  our  system  of  thinking  on  ooustitutional  ques- 
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iions,  that  the  power  under  consideration,  like  other  powers, 
;a  trust  power ;  and  that,  like  all  Buch  powers,  it  must  be 
exercised  03  to  effect  the  object  of  the  trust  a&  far  &a  it 
may  bo  practicable.  Nor  can  we  disagree  1  hat  the  object  of 
the  power  waa  to  ftf-curo  to  these  States  a  safe,  imifono  and 
stable  ciUTcncy.  The  nature  of  ihe  ikiivlt,  the  terms  used  to 
Cwnvey  it,  the  history  of  tha  tiuics,  the  neeessity,  with  the 
crealinn  of  a  comnjon  govommeiit,  of  having  a  common  and 
UDilbrm  circulating  nioilinni,  and  thi*  power  conferred  tv 
punish  those,  who,  Ijy  counterfeit iny,  may  attempt  to  debase 
and  degrade  the  coins  of  the  country,  all  proclaim  this  to  be 
the  object. 

It  is  not  my  jnirposo  to  inquire  whether,  u«lmittiug  tliis 
to  be  the  object.  Congress  is  not  bound  to  use  all  the  means 
in  its  power  to  give  this  safety,  this  stability,  this  uniformity 
to  the  currency,  for  which  the  power  waa  conferred  ;  nor  to 
incjuire  whether  the  Stales  are  not  bound  to  abstain  from  acts, 
«a  their  part,  iucousiHleut  with  thorn  j  nortoiDi|uire  whether 
the  right  of  l)aijking,on  the  part  nf  a  Slate,  does  ortt  directly, 
and  by  immediate  consequence,  injuriuUBly  affect  the  cur- 
rency— whether  the  effect  of  banking  is  not  to  expel  the  specie 
currency,  wbiclj,  acoordhig  to  the  assumption  that  this  is  a 
hanl-money  Guveniment,  it  was  the  object  of  the  constitution 
to  furnish,  in  contening  the  power  to  coin  money  ;  or  whether 
the  eftect  of  banking  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  diminish 
the  value  of  a  specie  cuiTency  as  certainly  a*  clipping  or  re- 
ihu:ing  it«  weight  would  ;  and  wliether  it  has  not,  in  fm;t,  since 
its  intnxbtction,  reduced  the  value  of  tlie  coins  ouc-lialf.  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  inquire  whether  Congress  is  not  bound  to 
abstain  from  all  acts,  on  its  part.,  cj\lculated  to  affttct  tnju- 
rioQsly  the  sjMicic  cinudatiou,  and  whether  the  receiving  any 
thing  but  specie,  in  its  dues,  must  not  ncccBSJirily  so  aflbct  it 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  in  circulation,  and  doprccinting 
the  value  of  what  remains.  All  these  questions  I  kave  open. 
1  decide  none  of  them.     There  is  one,  however,  that  1  will 
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Jecide.  If  Congress  has  a  right  to  receive  any  tliiug  elso 
than  specie  in  its  dues,  they  havB  the  right  to  regulate  its 
value  ;  and  have  a  right,  oi"  course,  to  adopt  all  necessarj- and 
proper  moans,  in  the  laiiguago  of  the  constitution,  to  effect 
tlie  ulyi-ct.  It  matters  not  what  they  recfivL-,  toliacco,  or 
any  tiling  else,  this  right  must  attach  to  it.  I  do  not  assert 
the  right  of  receiving,  but  I  do  hold  it  to  Ixs  incuntmvertible, 
that,  if  Congress  were  to  order  the  dues  of  the  Government 
to  by  paid,  for  instance,  in  tobacco,  they  would  have  the  right, 
nay,  more,  they  would  be  bound  to  use  all  necessary  and 
proper  means  to  give  it  an  uniform  and  stable  value — inspec- 
tions, ap|>rai&ement,  designation  of  qualities,  and  wlmtever 
else  would  be  necessary  to  that  object.  So,  on  the  same 
principle,  if  they  receive  bank-notes,  they  are  equally  bound 
to  nse  all  moans  necessary  and  pn-.per.  acconling  to  the  pecn- 
liar  nature  of  the  subject,  to  give  them  uniformity,  stability, 
and  safety. 

The  verj-  receipt  of  batili-notes,  on  the  part  of  the  Qov- 
emnient,  tn  its  dues,  would,  it  is  conceded,  ciake  theiu  mon- 
ey, OS  far  OS  the  Governmeat  may  be  coucemed,  and,  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  would  niake  them,  to  a  great  cicteDt, 
tJic  cuiTcncy  of  the  country.  I  say  nothing  of  the  positive 
I)i-ovi8ion8  in  the  constitution  which  declares  that  *' all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uiufonn  throughout  tbe  United 
Stales,"  which  cannot  be,  unless  that  in  which  they  are  paid 
shuuld  also  have,  m  neai-ly  as  practicable,  an  uniform  valuQ 
throughout  the  countrj*.  To  efiect  this,  if  bank-not«fl  art- 
received,  the  banking  |H)wer  is  necessary  and  pmper  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution  ;  and,  consequently,  if  the 
Giivemment  has  the  right  to  receive  bank-notes  in  its  dues, 
the  power  becomes  constitutional.  Here  lies,  sfiid  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, ihe  real  constitutional  qnestiou  :  Has  tho  Govemtnout 
a  right  to  receive  bank-nutcs,  or  not  ?  The  question  is  not 
upon  the  mere  power  of  incorporating  a  bank,  as  it  has  been 
coinmoniy  argued  :  though  even  in  tliat  riew  there  would  be 
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R8  great  a  constitutional  objection  to  nuy  act  on  tlic  ]mrt  t)f 
the  Executive,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Onvomment,  which 
shouiJ  unite  iinv  lUiSDciation  of  Stale  brtukfl  into  one  system, 
as  th(*  imMinMt)f  givinj;  llieiinifonnitynnii  stability  to  theciu^ 
rency  which  the  constitution  intends  to  confer.  The  very 
act  «f  BO  nssix'iatiiig  or  iinttiii}^  thtnn  into  one,  by  whatever 
name  callwl,  or  by  whatever  d^^mrtiiient  performed,  wonUl 
be,  in  fact,  an  act  of  incorpifnttion. 

But,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  my  objoct,  ;is  I  have  Rtated,  is  not 
to  disuuss  the  e<.»n8titiitioaa!  questions,  nor  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  Bank  lie  conBtitutioiml  ur  not.  It  is,  I  repeat,  to 
show  where  the  difficulty  lies — a  difficulty  which  I  have  felt 
from  the  time  I  first  came  into  the  jrfiblic  service.  I  fouml 
then,  as  now,  the  cum-ney  of  tlio  coimti'y  coiisifitin^  almost 
entirely  of  bmik-tiotes.  I  found  the  Government  intinmloly 
c^innected  with  the  system  :  receiving  Iwnh-notcs  in  its  dues, 
and  payiuf^  them  away,  under  its  appropriations,  as  cash. 
The  feet  was  beyond  my  contnd  :  it  existed  long  before  my 
time,  and  without  my  agency  ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  act 
on  the  fact  as  it  existeil,  without  deciding  on  tbe  many  ques*- 
tiuns  which  I  liave  anggented  as  connected  with  tbis  *;ubjcRt, 
and  on  many  of  which  I  have  never  yet  formed  a  dofinit« 
opinion.  No  one  can  pay  less  rognnl  lo  jin'oedeid  tliaii  I  do, 
acting  here,  iu  my  repa'scntative  anil  dcliberativii  clmracter, 
on  legal  or  const itutlunal  questions  ;  but  I  have  felt  from  tho 
lH?giuning  tlie  fuH  forc<.^  v(  the  distinctliwi  so  sensibly  taken 
by  tlic  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Leigh)  between  doiug  and 
imdoing  on  act,  aud  which  he  m  strongly  ilbistratal  In  the 
cnee  of  the  purchase  of  Louimna.  The  constitutionality  of 
that  act  was  doubte<l  by  many  at  the  time,  and  among  others 
by  its  author  hiniRclf;  \i-t  lie  would  be  considered  a  nind- 
man  who,  coming  into  politicflt  life  at  this  late  jieriod,  would 
now  aeriously  take  up  the  question  of  the  cunstitutionalily 
of  the  purchase,  aud,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  waa 
unconstituliumd,  should  pn>|M)sc  to  rescind  the  act,  and  ej<»cfc 
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from  tlio  Unioa  two  flourislung  States  and  a  growing  Terri- 
tury :  iior  wouM  it  be  uu  ac-t  uf  uuic-h  less  miulnoss  l!iiis  tn 
treat  the  question  of  the  currency,  and  iiiidcTtftke  to  supprcs*) 
at  once  the  system  of  l>nnk  circulation  which  has  'been  grow- 
ing up  fk'in  the  bepnning  of  the  Government,  which  has 
peuotmte<l  into  and  counectcd  itself  with  everj' department 
nf  onr  jiolitical  system,  on  the  gmiind  that  the  constitution 
inteadeil  a  sjiecle  circiUatinn  ;  or  who  woiUd  treat  the  consti- 
tutional inii?Bti<in  as  one  tn  Ik'  talit-n  up  de  wwo,  and  decided 
vijwn  elementary  pnneii)K'8j  wiflmnt  n^ferencc  to  the  impe- 
rious fitato  of  facta. 

Tint  in  raising  the  question  whether  my  friends  of  the 
Ktato  Rights  party  can  consistently  vote  for  the  mcasncv 
wliich  1  have  suggested,  I  rest  not  its  decision  on  the  ground 
that  their  constitutional  opinion  in  reference  to  the  Bank  is 
erroneous.  I  assume  their  opinion  to  be  correct — I  place  the 
aiTgnnientj  not  on  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutional- 
ity, but  on  wliolly  dilTereut  ground.  I  lay  it  down  afi  an  in- 
contnivertible  principle,  that,  admitting  an  act  to  he  uucon- 
slitutionul,  but  of  BTich  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  reverwii 
at  once,  or  at  least  without  involving  groas  injustice  to  the 
comiiinnity,  we  may,  imder  such  circumstances,  vote  for  its 
temporary  continuance — ftjr  undoing  gmdually,  as  the  only 
prncticablo  mode  of  tcmiinaling  it — consisicntly  with  the 
strictest  constitutional  objects.  The  act  of  the  last  Hossion, 
adjutiting  the  taritf,  furnishes  an  apt  illustration.  All  of  us 
believed  that  measure  to  be  unconstitutional  and  oppressive, 
yet  wo  voted  !or  it  without  supi)Osing  that  we  viobted  the 
constitution  in  so  doing,  althotigli  it  idloweil  npwanis  of  eight 
juare  for  the  termination  of  the  system,  on  the  ground,  tliat 
to  reverse  it  at  once,  would  sprotut  desolation  and  ruin  overa 
large  portion  of  the  country.  I  ask  the  principle  in  that 
wise  to  be  applied  to  this.  It  is  equally  as  impossiUo  tt 
terminate  suddenly  the  present  system  of  paper  currency, 
witliout  spreading  a  desolation  still  wider  and  deeper  oi-er 
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the  fate  of  the  country.  If  it  can  be  revereed  at  all — if  wc 
can  ever  return  to  a  motallic  currency,  it  must  be  by  gmd- 
iiftlly  undoing  what  we  have  done,  and  to  tolerate  the  system 
while  the  procwa  ia  going  on.  This,  the  rat-asurc  which  I 
have  RUggestwl,  ])ropate«  ;  for  the  pericKl  of  twelve  vearB  to 
be  fulluwetl  u]i  liy  a  similar  process,  aa  ftiraK  a  slow  and  cau- 
tious experience  sltoU  juove  we  may  go  consistently  with  the 
public  interest,  even  to  its  entire  reversal,  if  experience  shall 
prove  we  may  ^o  so  fur,  which,  however,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
onticijjate  ;  but  the  cfibrt,  il'  it  should  be  honestly  commenc- 
ed and  pursued,  would  present  a  coso  every  way  parallel  with 
the  instance  of  the  tariff  to  which  I  have  already  rcfen-ed. 
X  go  further,  and  ask  tlie  question,  Can  you,  coneifiteutly  with 
obligation  to  the  constitution,  refuse  to  vote  for  a  meu- 
Fiure,  if  intended,  in  g<KMl  faith,  to  etfect  the  object  already 
stated  ?  Would  not  a  rf^fusal  to  vote  for  the  only  moans  of 
terminating  it  couMKlently  with  jimtiw,  luid  witliout  involv- 
ing the  horror  of  revolution,  amoimt  in  lact,  and  in  all  ita 
]>mctical  Cftnsequences,  to  a  vot«  lu  perjietuato  a  state  of 
things  which  all  simni  ackuuwledj^  to  be  eniincntly  uucun- 
Btitutionnl,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try? 

But  I  Icnow  it  will  be  objected  that  the  constitution 
t  to  be  ameudctl,  and  the  ])ower  conferred  in  express 
terms.  1  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objection.  I  hold  the  po- 
sition to  be  sound,  that,  when  a  constitutional  question  has 
been  agitated  invoUing  the  powers  uf  lite  (Jovunuiieiil,  whicli 
experience  shall  prove  cannot  be  settled  by  reason,  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  bank  question,  those  who  claim  tho  j«)wer  ought 
to  abandon  it,  or  obtain  an  express  grant  by  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution ;  and  yet,  even  with  tliis  impression,  I 
would,  at  the  present  time,  feel  m,uch,  if  not  insujMirable 
objection,  to  vote  for  an  amendment,  till  uu  effort  shall  be 
fairly  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  wliat  extent  the  pojvei 
might  be  disjieuscd  with,  as  1  huve  proposed 
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I  holil  it  a  (toiind  pniicijik',  tliat  no  more  power  should  be 
conferreii  upon  the  (rriienil  G(.»vi'niriictil  Umii  is  iiulis[K'ns- 
abk" ;  iiud  if  t'Xperieiici;  slunilci  prove  that  the  power  of  lutiik- 
iug  is  iiiilis|)eu&»ble,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  cuitcdct 
of  tills  country  and  of  the  world  generaily,  I  should  evt'ii 
then  think  tliat,  whatever  power  ought  to  be  given,  should 
ba  given  with  euch  restrictions  and  limitations  as  would  limit 
it  to  the  Hinallo^t  amount  nccegsaiy,  and  guani  it  with  the 
utmost  eaie  against  abuse.  As  it  is,  without  tarthor  esi>tf- 
rience,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  detA>n]iine  how  little  or  how  much 
would  be  retjuircd  to  correct  a  disease  which  nimt,  if  not 
corrected,  end  in  convulsions  and  revolution.  I  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  banking  and  credit  as  uiidei^ing  at  this 
time,  thioughout  the  civilized  world,  u  progressive  changt?, 
of  which  1  think  I  ]»erceivu  many  indications.  Among  tlie 
changes  in  progression,  it  ajipears  to  mc  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  banking  system  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
parts — one  becoming  n  Iwuik  of  circulation  and  exchangOj  for 
tho  purpose  of  regulating  anil  c(|naliKing  the  cin^ulaliog  me- 
diuui,  tiiiil  the  other  a.ssnniing  more  the  cluiracter  of  private 
buiiking;  of  which  reparation  there  arc  indications  in  the 
ti.*udeucy  of  the  Kiiglish  syslciu,  iMLrticularly  ]>crceptible  in 
the  late  modifications  of  the  charier  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  would  he  wiso  in  us  to  ft\*aU  ourselves 
of  the  experience  of  the  next  few  years  Iwfore  any  change 
be  mode  in  the  coQHtitution,  j>articiilarly  as  the  counte  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  would  l>e  advisable  to  pursue,  wouM  be  the 
same,  whether  the  power  be  exprt'ssly  conferred  or  not. 

I  next  oiUlress  niy»eU'  to  the  ineuihors  of  the  opposition, 
whu  pnnciiwiUy  represent  the  cnniinercial  and  manufacturing 
portions  of  the  country,  where  the  banking  s}'8tem  has  been 
tho  farthest  extended,  and  where  a  larger  portion  of  the  pn>- 
perty  exists  in  the  ehape  of  credit  tlmn  in  any  other  section, 
and  to  whom  a  sound  and  stable  cturencr  is  most  necessary, 
and  the  opposite  most  dangerous.     You  have  no  constitu- 
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tiormi  ol>i<?ction  ;  to  you  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency. 
Viewed  in  this  liglit,  e«n  you  vole  fur  the  iiieafliire  suggest- 
ed ?  A  measure  dcHigiied  tu  nrrpst  tlie  njiprocLcli  of  eveiita 
which,  I  have  demonstrated,  must,  if  not  Rirested,  create 
convulsiuim  and  n^vgUUiuna  ;  and  tu  coiTcct  a  diseiLso  which 
must,  if  not  cojTCfted,  Bubject  the  currency  to  wmtiuued 
agitations  and  fluctuations  ;  and,  in  order  to  p;ivc  that  pcr- 
maacuco,  stability,  and  unifurruity.  which  is  so  essential  to 
yonr  safety  and  ]n*08pcrity.  To  effect  this  may  require  rome 
diminution  of  the  pnifit*  of  Imnking,  -lome  temporary  sacri- 
fice <rf  interest ;  but  if  such  shoTdd  bo  the  fact,  it  will  U* 
oompensated  more  thiin  a  hundred  fuld  hy  iticnjaaeil  security 
and  diuBble  prosperity.  If  the  system  must  lulvance  iu  its 
present  course  without  a  cht-'ck,  and  if  explosion  must  follow, 
Tctnembcr  that  where  you  stand  will  be  the  crater — should 
the  system  quake,  under  your  feet  the  chasm  will  open  that 
will  ingulf  your  institutions  and  yom'  prosperity. 

Can  the  friendtt  of  the  administration  vote  for  this  mea* 
wire  ?  If  I  umlerstajid  their  views,  as  expi-ossed  by  the 
Senator  trom  Missouri,  behind  lue  (Mr.  Benton),  and  the 
Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright),  ond  other  distin- 
guishexl  meml>er8  of  the  party,  and  the  views  of  tbo  President 
as  c3tprcsscd  in  rejwirted  conversiitiuns,  I  see  not  bow  they 
«an  reject  it.  Tliey  profess  to  be  the  advocates  of  a  metal- 
liu  currency,  I  j)ropose  to  restore  it  by  the  most  effectual 
means  that  can  l>e  devised  ;  gradually  and  slowly,  and  to 
the  extent  that  experieuce  may  show  that  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  due  reganl  to  the  pulilio  interest.  Further  no 
one  can  desire  tn  go.  Tf  ihn  means  I  propose  are  not  the  best 
and  most  effectual,  let  better  and  more  effectual  bo  devised. 
If  the  process  which  I  projwse  be  too  alow  or  too  fast,  let  it 
be  accelerated  or  retarded.  Permit  me  to  add  to  these  views 
what,  it  appears  to  me,  thc-se  wlioni  I  a^ldress  ought  to  feel 
with  deep  and  solemn  obligations  of  duty.  They  are  the 
advocates  and  the  supporters  of  the  admiuistralicin.     It  w 
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now  concedtti,  ftlnnwt  univprsally,  tliat  a  rash  ami  pruclpitate 
act  of  the  Executive,  to  ftpcak  in  tlio  miMcftt  tenus,  ha« 
plunged  this  country  into  deep  trnd  iilnto^t  universal  distress. 
You  are  the  supjwrtere  of  that  mttunire — you  jiereoniilly 
intTur  the  rusponsibillly  Ity  thiit  »n|j])iii't.  Hntv  aro  itscousc- 
quencos  to  tcnnamte  ?  Do  you  sue  the  eml  ?  Cnn  things 
rcmniu  as  they  are,  with  the  currency  and  the  treasury  of 
the  country  under  the  exclusive  ctuitml  of  the  Executire  ? 
Aud  by  what  sclicnic,  what  device,  do  you  proiMse  to  extri- 
cate tlio  coun.tr>'  nnd  the  constitution  from  their  present 
danjjcrs  ? 

I  have  DOW  said  what  I  intended.  I  Imve  pointed  out, 
without  reserve,  what  I  believe  in  my  coiiacience  to  be  for  the 
public  interest.  May  what  [  have  said  be  received  as  favorably 
jis  it  ha«  been  sincerely  uttereil.  In  concloiiion,  I  have  hut 
to  athi,  tliat,  if  what  1  Iiave  said  sliall  in  any  degree  contri- 
bute to  the  adjustment  of  this  qucBtion,  which  I  believe  can- 
not he  left  open  without  ininiinent  danger,  I  shti])  rejoice  ; 
but  if  nut,  I  Khali  at  least  have  th(!  consolation  of  having 
discliargcd  my  duty. 
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On  the  Bill,  to  repeal  the  Revenue  Collection^  op 
Force  BUI,  delivered  in  the  Sonatp,  April  9th, 
1834. 


I  HAVE,  said  Mr.  Calhouu,  introduced  tliis  bill  from  a 
deep  conviction  tliat  the  act  which  it  proposes  to  repeal  is, 
in  its  teudeucy,  subverslvo  of  our  [loliticiU  iuKtitutions,  and 
fatal  to  the  liberty  and  haitpincss  of  the  country  ;  which  I 
trust  to  be  able  to  estublitth  to  the  satisfacticin  of  the  Semiite, 
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shouM  I  be  80  fortunato  as  to  o^ttain  a  dispassionate  and 
favdniWc  lieariD^. 

Ill  resting-  (lio  i"Cpcal  on  this  gnmntl,  it  u  not  my  inten- 
tion to  avail  myself  of  the  objections  to  tlic  details  of  the  act, 
repugnant  as  mctny  of  them  ikre  to  thu  priuctplvs  of  uur  Go%'- 
emment.  In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  iism-Ttion.  1 
might  select  that  provision  which  vests  in  the  President,  in 
certain  cases,  of  which  he  is  made  the  judge,  the  entire  force 
of  the  countr}',  civil,  military',  and  naval,  with  tlie  impliod 
iwwer  of  ple*iging  the  public  faitli  for  whatever  expenditure 
be  may  choosd  to  incur  in  its  application.  And,  to  prove 
how  (hvngcronfl  it  is  to  vest  sneh  extraordinaiy  [wwerB  in  the 
Executive,  1  might  avail  niynclf  of  the  experienco  wliich  we 
have  had  in  the  laat  few  niontlw  of  the  aspiring  character  of 
that  department  of  the  Ciovernnieut,  and  whieh  has  furnish- 
ed ctmclusivo  evidence  of  the  danger  of  veBting  in  it  even  a 
very  limited  discrt-'tion.  It  i«  not  fur  nie  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
|u-iety  of  the  course  which  the  niombers  of  this  body  may 
tliink  proper  to  pursue  in  rcfcR-Dce  to  tlie  question  under 
consideration  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  uiii  at  a  loss  to  imder- 
stnnd  how  any  one,  who  regards  an  I  do  the  acts  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  palpable  usurpations  of  power,  and  as  in- 
dicating on  I  lie  part  of  the  Ksentitive  a  dangarouR  sjiirit  of 
ftggrandi74>mftnt,  can  vote  against  the  bill  under  considention, 
and  thereby  virtually  votft  to  conEinne  in  the  President  the 
estmoniinnry  and  dangenjus  pipwer  in  (j^uestinu. 

But  it  may  y^:  tmll  that.  1.]m»  provisiuns  of  the  act  wliich 
confers  this  power  will  expire,  by  its  own  limitation,  at  the 
tcrminatinn  of  the  preBent  session.  It  is  Inio  it  will  then 
cease  to  Ijc  law  ;  but  it  is  uo  leas  true  that  the  precedent, 
unless  the  act  be  expunged  from  the  statute-book,  will 
live  for  ever,  ready,  on  iiny  pretext  of  future  danger,  to  be 
quoted  as  an  authority  tu  confer  on  the  chief  magistrate 
similar,  or  even  raoro  dangerous  powers,  if  more  dangerous 
can  be  devised.     We  live  in  an  evcntfid  iKjrlod  ;  and,  among 
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other  things,  we  liare  ha<I,  recently,  some  impreraiTe  le»dful 
oil  the  danger  of  prec&IonlB.  To  them  immediately  we  owe| 
the  act  which  hns  caused  the  present  calftmitous  and  tUnger-^ 
ons  condition  of  the  country ;  which  has  been  defended 
almost  Bolely  on  the  ground  of  precedents — precedents  almost 
unnoticed  at  tlio  tioio ;  but  Iiiul  they  not  exin^tt'd,  or  had 
they  been  rcrenjed  at  the  lime  by  Congress,  the  condition  of 
the  country  would,  this  day,  be  far  different  from  what  it  is. 
With  thia  knowlcilge  of  the  factR,  we  niuat  see  that  a  bad 
precedent  is  oa  dangerous  na  a  bad  measure  itself ;  and  !a 
some  respects  more  so,  siuctj  it  may  give  rise  to  acts  far  worse 
llian  ileelf,  &6  in  tbo  case  to  which  I  have  alludeil.  Li  this 
view  of  tiio  Bubjcctj  to  refuse  to  vote  for  the  rcjKml  of  the 
act,  and  thereby  constitute  a  precedent  to  confer  similar,  or 
more  dangerous  powers  hereafter,  would  be  as  dangonkUii  as 
to  vote  fur  an  act  to  vest  permanently  in  the  President  tlie 
power  in  question. 

But  I  pass  over  this  anJ  other  objections  to  the  detflils  not 
much  loss  tbrmiJablc.  1  take  a  higher  stand  against  the 
Act :  I  objact  to  the  principle  in  which  it  originated,— put- 
ting the  details  aside, — on  the  ground,  as  I  liave  staleil,  tliat 
they  arc  subversive  of  our  political  iiistitutiuiis,  and  filial  in 
their  tendency  to  the  liberty  and  hajipiness  of  the  coiintry. 
Fortunately,  wo  aro  not  left  to  conjecture  or  inforenee  as  to 
what  theese  principles  aa'.  It  was  openly  prochiiuied,  both 
here  and  elsfivlnjre,  in  the  di'batca  of  thit>  htnly  and  the  pro- 
elaiuution  and  measnge  of  the  President,  in  which  the  act 
oriyinatcd.  thiit  the  verj'  btusls  on  which  it  rests — the  as^iniip- 
tion  on  which  ouly  it  could  bo  8iipporte(.i — was,  that  ihis 
Government  had  the  final  and  conciuslve  right,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  judge  of  the  extent  uf  its  powers  ;  and  thnt,  to 
execute  its  decision,  it  bad  the  right  tu  use  all  the  means  ot' 
tbo  coimtry,  civil,  military,  and  liscal,  not  ouly  against  in- 
livtdutUs,  but  against  the  States  thumsclvea,  and  all  acting 
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nndcr  tlieir  BiUhority,  whether  in  a  legislntivc,  executive,  or 
judicial  capacity. 

If  further  endence  be  rucjuirod,  m  tu  the  nature  aud 
character  of  the  act,  it  will  \te  found  iu  the  luHtor)'  uf  the 
ercnta  in  which  it  took  its  origin.  It  originated,  aa  we  aU 
know,  in  a  controversy  between  this  Government  and  tlie 
State  of  South  Carolina,  iu  rf^Curenco  to  a  jKiwor  which  in- 
voired  the  question  of  the  conatitiitionality  of  a  protective 
tariff.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  tho  history  of  thiB  coutrover- 
•y  ;  it  is  sufiicient  for  my  purpose  to  say,  tlmt  the  Stale,  iu 
miiiuteuance  of  what  she  believed  to  be  her  unquestiouahle 
rights,  assinncd  tho  highest  ground  :  she  placed  hfrrndf  on 
her  eovcreign  authority  as  a  constituent  raember  of  this  con- 
federacy, and  made  her  opposition  to  the  encroachment  on 
these  rights  through  a  convention  of  the  people,  tho  only  or- 
gan by  which,  according  to  our  conception,  the  wivereign  will 
of  a  State  can  be  immediately  and  directly  prouounct'd.  This 
Uovemment,  on  its  part,  in  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
.State,  assumed  tho  right  to  trainpk  U]K»n  the  auth'irity  of 
the  convention,  aud  to  look  beyond  the  State  to  thu  individ- 
uals who  compose  it ;  not  as  forming  a  iJoUtical  coinmuaity, 
Imt  08  a  mere  mass  of  iwilated  individuals,  without  political 
character  or  authority ;  and  thus  niwertcd  in  tho  strongest 
iiiauuer,  not  only  the  riglit  of  judging  of  its  own  powers,  but 
that  of  overlooking,  in  a  contest  for  power,  tho  very  exist- 
ence of  the  State  itself,  and  of  recngnizing,  in  the  assertion 
uf  what  it  might  claim  to  be  its  jiouer,  no  other  authority 
whatever  in  the  system  but  its  own. 

Such  lacing  tho  principle  in  which  this  bill  orighinted,  we 
are  brought  to  the  cousidcratiou  of  a  question  of  the  deepest 
import.  Is  an  act,  whicli  assumes  such  powers  for  this  Oov- 
emmeut,  consistent  with  the  nature  and  character  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
to  renew  the  debate  of  the  last  session.    But,  in  declining  to 
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rtDCw  that  discussion,  I  wisii  to  lie  dibtinctly  undentood  tline 
T  dci  HO  cxc'lupivcly  on  the  ground  that  I  do  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  rvpeatiny  arpuuents  so  recently  aJvimced  ;  and 
not  on  tlii:  ground  thiit  tliere  is  ilie  lentit  aliatemc-ut  of  confi- 
dence in  the  positions  then  aflsamed,  or  in  the  decisive  bear- 
ing which  they  ought  to  have  against  the  act.  So  far  other- 
wise, timo  and  rctlcction  have  but  served  to  coiifirni  n>e 
ill  the  improssinn  wluph  I  then  entort-iiinod  ;  and,  without 
repenting  the  arguments,  I  now  avail  myself,  in  thia  ditwiui- 
sinu,  of  the  positions  then  estabUshetlj  and  stand  prepared,  to 
viudivato  thc^m  i^^muBt  whatever  assaults  nuiy  be  made  iiimhi 
tlieni,  romc  from  wliat  fjuarter  they  may.  Witlioiit^  then, 
reopening  the  discussion  of  the  last  session  on  the  clcnienia- 
ry  principles  of  our  Govenmient,  which  were  iUen  bnuight 
into  coutroverHy,  I  nhall  now  protrecd  to  talte  the  plaincfit  and 
most  comnion-aenM  view  of  onr  jMilitical  infititutions,  regard- 
ing them  merely  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  iu  order  to  aeccr- 
tuin  the  juifts  of  which  they  are  com}>o»cd,  and  the  relations 
whifli  they  bear  to  each  other. 

Thus  regarding  our  institutions,  we  are  struck,  on  tb« 
tirst  view,  with  the  number  anil  complexity  uf  the  parts — 
with  the  division,  classification,  and  organization  which  i>cr- 
vade  every  part  of  the  fiyeteni.  It  is,  in  iact,  a  system  of 
governments  ;  and  tliese,  in  turn,  are  a  system  of  depart- 
inentfi — a  system  in  which  government  beans  the  same  rela- 
tion to  government,  in  refen'iiee  to  the  whole,  as  dejiartmentA 
do  to  departments,  in  refercneo  to  each  particular  govem- 
meut.  As  each  government  is  made  up  of  the  leg^ative, 
executive,  and  judicial  departments  organized  into  one,  so 
the  system  is  made  up  of  this  Govemmeut,  and  the  Btato 
governments,  in  like  manner,  organized  into  one  system,  tio, 
too,  as  the  powers  which  constitute  the  respective  govern- 
ments are  divirk-d  and  organised  into  dejMrtment^  in  like 
manner  in  the  formation  of  tho  governments,  their  powers 
ire  claA8ed  Into  two  distinct  divi«ons :  the  one  containing 
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powers  local  and  jiceiiliar  tii  their  chaructur,  uliicli  the  iuter- 
ewts  of  the  8tat«s  require  to  Lo  exercisod  by  eoch  Stnte 
through  a  scpamtc  ^vcmmcnt  ;  the  other  containing  thoijie 
which  are  more  general  and  compreheusivo,  and  which  can 
hii  lieat  exercised  in  w>nie  unifonu  mode  tlm>ugh  a  tmnnnon 
Gorcrmnent.  The  fonner  of  the«e  divisions  couetitutes  what, 
in  onr  system,  are  known  as  the  resei-ved  powers,  and  are  ex- 
erciwd  by  each  Ktate  through  it»  own  Bcjuirate  C-iovcmment: 
The  latlor  ore  known  aa  the  delegated  |iowers,  and  are  exer- 
cised tlirough  tliia,  the  common  Government  of  the  several 
States.  The  division  of  puwer  into  twg  parts,  with  distinct 
and  independent  govern inontSj  vegnlarly  urgimiaed  into  de- 
joirt mentis,  Ipgislalive,  executive,  ami  judicial,  to  airry  their 
n'**|icctive  parts  into  eflcet,  constitutes  the  great,  stnkiuL; 
and  peculiar  character  of  our  system — is  without  exum- 
jde  in  ancient  or  motlem  timea — and  may  bo  regarded  m  liie 
fundnmcntal  distribution  of  iK)wer  imder  the  system,  and  ai 
couslituting  its  great  cunsen-ativc  principle. 

Jf  we  extend  our  oyea  beyond,  we  shall  find  another  strik- 
ing diviftion  between  the  power  of  the  peiiple  and  that  of  the 
Government — betwcou  that  inherent,  primitive,  creative  jww- 
or  which  nwides  exclusively  in  the  })eople,  and  from  which  all 
antliority  is  derivoil,  and  the  delegated  jmwer  or  trust-  wm- 
ferriNl  upon  the  grjvornmeuta  to  eifcct  the  object  of  their  cj-c- 
ation.  If  we  l<jok  still  beyond,  wu  sIihU  Ihid  another  and 
DUMt  iinjwrtaut  dlvisiou.  The  i-»eople,  Instctul  uf  being  uni- 
ted in  one  gcneml  cnniiniinity,  arc  divided  into  twenty-four 
States,  each  forming  a  distinct  sovereign  community,  and  in 
which,  separately,  the  whole  power  uf  the  ayatem  ultimately 
rosidea. 

If  we  examine  huw  tlius  ultimate  power  ia  calle<i  into 
action,  wo  sliull  find  that  its  only  organ  is  a  primary  nsseuj- 
bloge  of  the  jieople,  known  under  the  name  of  a  Convention, 
thn)ugh  which  their  sovereign  will  is  annonncod,  and  by 
wliich  govern nu;ntji  are  foimed  and  organized.     If  we  tiw:e, 
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lilstorically,  the  exertion  of  thin  power  in  the  formfttion  of 
the  goveinmcntfi  cnnfititiiting  our  syfitom,  wo  shall  find  tlutt, 
originally,  on  the  ncparntion  of  the  thirteen  colrmipB  frnuj  the 
crown  of  Orent  Britain,  each  State  for  iteelf,  lliruugh  its  own 
coni-'pntion,  fonnetl  Bt'pimtc  L-onstitutions  and  goveniments, 
and  tlmt  those  governments,  in  tuni,  fonncd  a  lesguo  or  con- 
tVtleracy  for  the  purnose  of  exert-ising  those  powers,  in  the 
regulation  of  which  the  States  had  a  common  interest.  But 
this  confe<k'racy,  jin>vi:]g  ini.vtmjic'tcnt  for  its  object,  was  su- 
|>er8edc<l  by  the  present  coDstitution,  which  cRsentially  chan^l 
the  character  of  the  system.  If  we  compare  the  mode  of  the 
ruloption  of  this  constitution  with  that  of  the  adoption  of  the 
originid  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  wo  shall  find  them 
precisely  the  sjiuie,  In  both,  each  State  adopted  the  cousti- 
lution  through  Its  own  convention,  hy  its  separate  act,  each 
f'lr  itself,  and  is  only  bound  in  consequence  of  its  own  ftilop- 
tion,  without  reference  to  the  adoption  of  any  other  State. 
The  only  point  in  which  they  can  he  distinguished  is  the  tnii- 
inal  comjiact,  in  whirh  each  State  slipuUTed  with  the  nlhere 
to  adi^jt  it  as  a  common  cnnstilutlon.  Thus  regarded,  this 
constitution  is,  in  fact,  the  constitution  of  each  State.  In 
Virginia,  for  instance,  it  is  tlie  cnimtitution  of  Virginia  ;  and 
80,  1(111,  this  Oovomnient,  and  ihc  laws  which  it  cnaclSj  are, 
witliJn  the  limits  of  tlio  Slate,  the  goveniment  and  the  laws 
of  the  State.  It  is,  in  fact,  (he  constitution  and  government 
tif  the  whole,  because  it  is  the  constitution  and  government 
of  each  part ;  and  not  the  constitution  and  government  rf ' 
the  parts,  because  it  is  of  the  whole.  The  system  coramenc 
with  the  parts,  and  ends  mth  the  whole.  Tlie  parts  are  the 
units,  and  the  whole  the  multiple,  instead  of  the  whole  being 
11  unit  and  the  parts  the  fractions,.  Thus  viewed,  eacli  State 
has  two  tlintinct  constitntions  and  governmente — a  separate 
constitution  anil  government,  institntpd,  as  I  have  staled,  to 
regulate  the  objects  in  whieh  each  ha^*  a  jiecnliar  interest ; 
and  a  general  one  to  regidate  the  interests  common  to  all. 
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and  binding,  by  a  conunon  compact,  the  whole  into  one  coni- 
tuuoity,  in  which  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of 
fiach  State  as  a  sovereign  community  is  preseiTed,  instead  of 
being  liuud  into  a  common  nuuH. 

8uch  is  our  in'stem  ;  such  nre  its  part^i  and  mich  thcii 
relation  to  each  other.  I  havo  stated  no  fact  that  win  he 
(jiicstionctl,  nor  have  I  oinittiHl  any  that  \n  essenliiil  which 
T  am  capable  of  perceiving.  In  reviewing  the  whole,  we 
must  be  no  less  struck  with  tlic  simplicity  of  the  iiieaits  by 
wnich  all  are  blended  into  one,  than  we  are  by  the  number 
und  complexity  of  the  parts.  I  know  of  no  system,  in  cither 
HBBpect,  ancient  or  uiLKlern,  to  be  compared  with  it ;  and  can 
compare  it  tu  nothing;  but  that  Hiibliine  and  beautiful  Kystciii 
of  which  our  globe  coriBtitutcs  a  jMirt,  and  to  which  it  hoarfi, 
in  lunny  pimiculars,  80  striking  u  rcsemblaneu.  In  this 
systeiu,  this  Goverument,  as  wc  have  hccu,  constitutor  a  yiart 
— a  prominent,  but  a  subonlinatc  part,  with  defined,  limited, 
and  restricted  powers. 

I  now  n'peat  the  question,  Is  ttie  act  wliich  aastuuM  for 
this  Government  tho  right  to  interpret,  in  the  lA8t  rcaort, 
the  extent  of  it^  powers,  and  to  enforce  its  intoqtretation 
a^nst  all  other  authority,  consistent  with  our  institutions? 
To  state  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  Wc  iiiiglit  with  eqiud 
propriety  a«k  whether  a  government  of  unliniitcvl  jiowcr  tu 
ooosistent  with  ono  of  enumerated  and  restricted  poweiu  1 
My  unliraitetl  ;  fir  I  would  hold  liis  understaudiug  in  low 
eetimation  who  can  make,  pmctically,  any  distinction  between 
a  g(>vcnnnent  of  nnlimited  powers  and  one  which  haK  an 
unlimited  right  to  constnie  and  enforce  its  powers  as  it 
pleases.  Who  docs  not  see  that,  to  ilividc  power,  and  to  give 
one  of  the  parties  the  exclusive  right  to  determine  what 
^rc  belongs  to  him,  is  to  annihilate  the  division,  and  tu 
vest  the  whole  in  him  who  possesses  the  ri;;ht  ?  It  would 
l)C  no  less  absurd  than  for  one  in  private  life  to  divide  hi^ 
property  with  anothi?r,  and  vest  in  that  other  the  absolute 
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and  unconditional  right  to  dotermine  the  extent  of  his  ahare ; 
wliieli  wduld  be,  in  fact,  to  give  him  the  whole.  Nor  could 
1  think  much  more  higtily  of  the  uaderetaiidiag  of  bioi  nfao 
doL^  not  perceive  Ihftt  this  exchisivc  right,  on  Ihc  part  of 
this  Goveramont,  of  determining  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
necofisarily  dnstmys  nil  distinction  Iwtween  reserved  and 
delegated  powers  ;  and  that  it.  thus  Btrikefl  a  fjital  hlow  at 
that  ftuidauiental  distrihutinn  of  power  which  lies  at  the 
Ixittwrn  of  tiur  Bysteui.  It  also,  I»y  inevitahle  consequence, 
destroys  oil  distinc-tion  Victwcen  constitutional  and  unconsti- 
tutional acts,  making  the  latter  tu  the  fiUl  aa  obligatoiy  as 
the  ibmier  ;  of  which  we  liad  a  R'markable  example  when 
the  act  prf»p08cd  to  he  repealed  was  before  the  Senate,  It 
is  well  known  that  tho  power  in  controrersy  between  tluH 
Government  and  tlie  Slate  of  South  Cartdiua  had  been  pn>- 
iiouiieed  Ut  he  unconatittitiona!  by  the  lejpfilnhinw  of  most  uf 
thy  SniifhL^m  States,  and  also  by  nmny  of  the  nieniben;  of 
this  body ;  and  yet  there  were  instances,  liowever  extiaor- 
diuary  it  may  appear,  of  members  of  tho  bwly  voting  to  en- 
foree  an  act  wliiuh  they  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
that,  too,  at  the  hazard  of  civil  vfox.  As  strange  as  such  a 
CDUiTiO  must  appear,  it  was  the  natural  and  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  the  power  which  tho  act  assumed  for  this  QOT"cm- 
inent,  and  illustrates,  in  the  stronger<t  manner  imaginable, 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced. 

But  to  jtroceed.  This  unliniitud  right  of  jndj;ing  as  tu 
its  ^Hiwora,  not  oidy  destroys,  as  1  liave  stated,  all  dislincliou 
between  constitutional  and  unoonsti  tut  tonal  acts,  but  merges 
in  this  Government  the  very  existence  of  the  separate  goveru- 
lueuts  of  the  HtateK,  by  reducing  them  from  that  iDde]>CDdcut 
and  distinct  existence,  us  cti-goveraments,  assigned  to  them 
in  the  system,  to  mere  subordinate  and  de|)endent  bodies, 
holding  their  power  and  existence  at  the  mercy  of  tlus  Gov- 
ernment. It  stops  not  here — it  annihilates  the  States  them- 
selves.    The  right  whicli  it  aiwumes  of  tramjiling  upon  the 
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authority  of  a  convoatioa  of  tbe  people  of  the  Stales,  the 
ouly  organ  through  which  the  suveivignty  of  the  Stiites  can 
exert  it&oU)  aail  to  look  beyoml  tiie  States  to  the  iuilividiinlt) 
who  compose  thorn,  and  to  rn^at  them  as  entirely  destitute 
of  uU  poUtiHiI  character  or.  power,  is,  iu  fact,  to  annibilate 
the  Stafc-H,  1111(1  to  lmii«fcr  iht'ir  fioveroigwly  a«d  all  their 
jHJwers  to  this  (xovemment. 

If  we  DOW  raise  our  eyes,  and  direct  them  tuwarda  tlutt 
once  Ijeautiful  system,  mth  ntl  its  vurioiis,  sci)amte.  anj  in- 
depentlenl  parts  blemled  into  0110  lianuoiiiouiii  wholt-,  we  niiini 
be  struck  >Wth  the  uiighty  cliaiigel  jUI  have  disappoarwl-^ 
gone — absorbed — concentrated  and  coixsolidfited  iu  this  Gov- 
eraiue tit— which  is  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation 
of  Llie  system,  tbe  sfilo  and  unrestjictod  i«]ircscnlative  of  an 
absolute  and  despotic  ninjority. 

M'ill  it  be  tolerated  tWt  I  should  ask  whether  an  act 
which  has  caused  ho  conii<letc  a  revolution — wUeb  has  en- 
tirely Hubvertod  our  jxtHtical  system,  as  it  emanated  from 
the  hands  of  its  creators,  and  reared  in  its  place  one  in  every 
respect  so  different — must  not,  iu  its  consequences,  prove 
fatal  to  the  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  tliesu  States?  Can 
it  be  necessary  for  me  to  prove  that  no  other  syetem  which 
human  inj^muity  can  devise,  or  imagination  conceive,  hut 
ttuit  vvlui:h  this  fatal  net  has  subverti.-d,  can  ]>reserve  the 
liberty  or  sccuro  the  happiness  of  the  country  ?  Xtvd  I  show 
tluit  the  most  difHcult  problem  wluuh  ever  was  pix'SL'iited  to 
the  luind  of  a  legislator  to  stilvo,  was  10  devise  a  8}'»tcm  of 
govenuneut  for  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  that  should  at 
onue  jmsscss  siiniL-ient  power  to  hold  the  whole  tof^uther, 
without,  at  tlic  same  time,  proving  iiital  to  hberty!'  There 
never  existed  an  example  before  of  a  froo  community  spread- 
ing over  such  an  extent  of  territory ;  and  the  ablest  and 
profoiindest  thinkers,  at  the  time,  bi-lieved  it  I0  be  utterly 
in)]iracticable  that  there  sboidd  be.  Yet  this  ilifiicult  [in^b- 
lem  was  solved — successfully  solved — by  tiio  wise  aiwl  saga- 
voi_  II. — 25 
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cious  men  who  framed  our  con»tituiiou.  Xo  ;  it  was  above 
iinniileil  Ininian  wisilom — alwve  tlio  wigaciiy  nf  flie  most 
eiilightcHwL  It  wa«  the  result  of  a  furtuuate  cumbiiiotioii 
of  eircuiustunces,  co-opemting  and  leading  the  way  to  its 
formatiou  ;  directed  by  that  kind  Pruvideiit,*e  which  has  so 
otK'ii  and  so  s^i^ially  dlspuHod  cvcutH  in  our  favor. 

To  itvh-Q  this  difticidl  jirohlem,  and  to  overcome  the  ap- 
parently iuBujK'rablc  obstacle  wliich  it  preaentB,  required  that 
pccidiar  division,  dustributi'inj  and  organization  of  jwwer, 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  so  reiimrkably  distinguish  our  sys- 
tem, And  which  serve  as  so  many  breakwaters  to  an-est  the 
angry  wiives  of  [tower,  itnpeUed  by  avarice  and  ambition, 
mid  wliL;!),  driven  furiously  over  a  hnnuX  and  uiihroketi  ex- 
)mii»e,  would  be  a-slHtk-ss.  Of  tliia  partition  aud  breaklug  up 
of  power  into  separate  imrts,  the  most  remarkable  division 
is  that  between  the  reserved  and  delegated  powers,  which 
lorms  the  baflis  on  which  thiri  and  the  He])iarjte  goveninienrtt 
of  the  States  are  orgimized,  as  the  great  and  primary  depart- 
ments uf  the  system.  It  is  this  important  division  which 
mainly  givis  that  expansive  character  to  our  institutions,  by 
means  ol'  wliich  they  have  the  cajiacity  of  Iwing  npread  over 
the  vaat  extent  of  our  country,  without  esiwising  us  on  the 
one  side  to  the  danger  of  disuuinji,  or,  on  the  other,  to  the 
losa  of  liberty.  Without  this  happy  device,  the  people  of 
these  Htates,  after  having  achieved  their  independence,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  resolve  themselves  into  small  and 
hostile  communities,  in  despite  of  a  common  origin,  a  common 
hingtuige,  and  the  common  renown  and  glory  acquired  by 
their  uiiitwl  wisdom  and  valnr  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
or  have  Kubuiitted  ([uietly  to  the  yoke  of  despotic  power  as 
the  only  alternative. 

In  the  place  of  this  ailniirably  contrived  system,  the  act 
proposed  to  be  repeahid  has  erected  one  great  Consolidated 
Government.  Van  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  show  wliat  nm»t 
be  the  inevitable  consequences  ?     Neeil  I  prove  that  all  con- 
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solidated  goremments — gfivemments  in  wliich  ft  sin*|;k'  power 
prcdottunates  (fur  ancli  is  tlieir  eweiice).  are  necessarily 
drajjolic — whether  that  power  Iw  wieldetl  liy  the  will  oi'  one 
luiin,  or  that  cii"  an  absohile  niul  iinoliorkeil  mwlnrity  ? 
Xeed  I  demmi8tmro  that  it  jb,  nn  the  contntry,  of  the  very 
essence  of  liberty  that  the  iKm-er  »hoii1d  he  m  divided,  dis- 
tributed, and  (>rj;:n[ii/.ed,  that  ime  intert-st  may  check  the 
other,  so  as  In  prtn'ciit  the  cxcetJisive  aeliori  of  the  aepaiute 
interests  of  the  cominuiiity  a^fiinjft  each  other ;  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  ot^nized  power  can  only  be  checked  by  organized 
|iower  ? 

The  truth  of  these  doctrliiee  wns  fully  nndprstood  at  the 
time  of  the  fommtion  of  this  constitution.  It  was  thf-n 
clearly  fitrpsoen  and  furotold  what  mnst  be  the  inentable 
C(juse<jneiife»  of  uoiiceutratiiij;  all  the  [wwers  of  the  system 
in  this  Government.  Yes,  wo  are  in  tlic  state  predictedj  fore- 
told, pro]>hcsit'd  fn*m  the  Ijcginnin^.  All  the  caliiniities  wc 
have  experieuced,  aud  those  which  are  yet  to  come,  are  the 
nsult  of  the  c<m8*)lidatiiig  tendency  of  the  Government ;  and 
unless  that  tendency  l>e  arrested — unless  we  reTcrso  our 
steps,  all  that  hiis  been  foretold  will  certainly  befiiH  us — 
even  to  the  [njuring  out  of  the  hist  vial  of  wrath — iitilitary 
dofljKitisni.  To  this  fruitfid  source  nf  woee  may  bo  tmei'd 
that  remarkable  decay  of  public  virtue  ;  that  mpid  jjrnwth 
of  comipiion  and  subserviency  ;  that  decline  of  i«itriotism  ; 
that  increase  of  factitjn  ;  tbnt  tendency  to  anarchy;  and, 
finally,  that  visible  approach  of  the  absolute  power  of  one 
man  wliich  so  lamentably  chanictv-'rizes  the  times.  Should 
there  be  any  one  seeing  and  ac:knowledg;ing  all  these  morbid 
and  dangerous  synijitoms,  who  should  doubt  whether  the 
disease  is  to  be  traced  to  the  cause  which  I  have  assij^ned, 
I  would  atik  liiiii,  To  what  other  can  it  be  attributeil  ? 
There  is  no  event — no,  not  in  the  political  or  mond  workl, 
more  than  in  tlic  physical — withniit  au  ndeqtiatc  cause.  I 
wuuld  ask  him,  Does  he  attribute  it  to  tlio  peuplo  ?  to  Iheii 
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want  of  sufficient  inteUigence  and  virtue  for  self-govern- 
ment ?  If  the  true  cause  may  be  traced  to  them,  ver}-  mel- 
ancholy would  be  our  situation  ;  gloomy  would  be  the  pros- 
pect before  us.  If  such  be  the  fact,  that  our  people  are, 
indeed,  incapable  of  self-government,  I  know  of  no  peo])le 
upon  earth  with  whom  we  might  not  desire  to  cliange  con- 
ditions. When  the  day  comes  wherein  this  people  shall  be 
compelled  to  surrender  self-government — a  people  so  spirited 
and  so  long  accustomed  to  liberty,  it  will  be  indeed  a  day  of 
revolution,  of  convulsion  and  blood,  such  as  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  witnessed  in  any  age  or  country  ;  and,  until  com- 
l)elled  by  irresistible  evidence,  so  fearful  a  cause  cannot  be 
admitted. 

Can  it  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  our  system  of 
government  ?  Shall  we  pronounce  it  radically  defective, 
and  incapable  of  effecting  the  objects  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated ?  If  that  be,  in  truth,  the  case,  our  situation  would 
he,  in  fact,  not  much  less  calamitous  than  if  attributable  to 
the  people.  To  what  other  system  could  we  resort  ?  To  a 
confederation  ?  That  has  already  been  tried,  and  has  proved 
utterly  inadequate.  To  consolidation  ?  Reason  and  experi- 
ence (as  far  us  we  have  had  experience)  proclaim  it  to  be  the 
worst  possible  form.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  in  the  people 
or  the  system,  to  what  can  it  be  attributed  but  to  some  mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  and  character  of  our  institutions, 
and  consequent  misdirection  of  their  powers  or  functions  ? 
And  if  so,  to  what  other  misapprehension  or  misdirection 
but  that  wliich  directed  our  system  towards  consolidation, 
and  consummated  its  movemeat,  in  that  direction,  in  the  act 
proposed  to  be  repealed  ?  Tliat  such  is  the  fact — that  this 
18  the  true  explanation  of  all  tho  symptoms  of  decay  and 
corruption  which  I  have  enumerated — ia,  in  reality,  our  only 
consolation — ^furnishes  the  only  hope  that  can  be  ration- 
ally entertained  of  extricating  ourselves  from  our  prtjsent 
calamity,  and  of  averting  the  still  greater  that  are  impending 
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I  know  that  there  are  those  who  take  n  diffcreut,  btit,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  mperficial  view  of  the  cause  of  our  diffi- 
culties. Thfy  attribute  it  escluRirely  to  those  who  ara  in 
jtower,  and  see  in  the  nilscomlnct  of  Qenemt  Jackson  llio 
canoe  of  all  that  hits  licfallcn  iis.  That  ho  hii»  t\imv  much 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  I  acknowlwlgc  with  (win.  I  hiul  rny 
full  Hharo  of  reaponsihiiity  in  elfvntiug  him  to  [xjwer,  and 
there  once  existed  hetwecn  us  friendly  relations,  personal 
and  jMjiitical ;  and  I  would  rejuitc  had  he  m  coutinued  to 
ounduct  himself  as  to  advance  the  iutereatji  of  the  country, 
and  his  own  reputation  aud  fame.  He  ceitalnly  might  have 
effected  much  good.  He  came  into  oifice  under  circum- 
stjuiceH,  ami  hail  a  weight  of  po]>u!iirity  which  placed  much 
in  his  power,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  but  either  fn)rn  h  waut  uf 
a  just  comprohensiun  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  situatitjn 
in  which  he  is  phiced,  or  an  indisposition  to  dischorgo  thera, 
or  the  ImprojKT  influence  and  cimtml  of  those  wlm,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  coiuktry  aiid  for  hiuisclf,  liave  nc(iuin<l^ 
through  flattery  and  subservieucy,  an  ascendency  o^-er  him, 
he  haa  disappointed  the  hopes  of  liis  friends,  and  realized  the 
predictions  of  bis  enenues.  But  the  question  locui-a,  How 
hap|M.>nod  it  that  be  who  bas  proved  hiuiHelf  m  illy  qualtfied 
to  fill  the  lugh  t^tatiiin  that  he  ncmijiics,  wan  elcetoil  by  the 
people?  If  it  lie  attributed  to  ii  miBappiTcbenwon  of  his 
qmUifications,  or  to  an  undue  gratitutle  fur  distinguished 
tnililary  serviuys,  which  at  times  leads  astray  the  most  inlel- 
Hj^'nt  aud  viHiiuud  people  in  the  selection  of  rulcre — how 
shall  we  explain  his  re-election,  after  he  h(ul  actually  proved 
himself  so  incompetent ;  after  he  had  violated  every  pledge 
which  he  ha«i  made  previous  to  his  ckt'tion  ;  after  he  had  dis- 
r^^anled  the  principles  on  which  he  hail  |irrrnitted  his  friends 
and  partisaus  to  place  his  elevntion,  and  had  outraged  the 
feelings  of  the  community  by  attempting  to  regulate  the 
domestic  intercourse  and  relations  of  society  ?  Shall  wp  gay 
^lat  the  feelings  of  gratitude  for  military  »ervieeu  outweighed 
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all  this  ?  or  that  the  peoplej  with  all  tliia  exj»erience,  were 
incitpnUc  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  his  conduct  or 
tOumiclfr,  ur  ul"  uiuk'rstimdirig  the  tcmilcncy  of  the  measures 
of  his  aduiiuist ration  ?  To  osgert  thiswouU  be  neither  more 
nor  Icjw  than  to  assert  that  they  have  iicitljer  the  intelli- 
gence nor  the  virtue  for  fielf-gt')Vi?mment ;  aa  the  very  crite- 
rion by  which  their  caimcity  in  that  respect  is  tcsteil,  is  their 
ability  duly  to  ajiiireciate  the  character  ami  couduut  of  jiublic 
ralcrs,  and  tlie  tnie  tendency  of  their  puhlic  mciisurcR  :  aud 
to  a4lmit  their  incapacity  in  that  respect  wuuld,  in  fact,  bring 
119  back  to  the  people  as  the  cause. 

To  understaud  truly  how  the  distinguished  inoividual 
now  at  the  head  of  alfairs  was  elevated  to  this  exalted  sta- 
tion, in  despite  of  his  acknowledged  defects  in  several  re- 
spects, and  how  he  has  retained  his  power  among  an  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  people,  notwiihstJinding  all  the  objections 
to  \m  tuhninistmtiou  that  linve  Weu  slated,  we  mnsl  elevate 
our  views  from  the  individual,  and  his  (jualiii cations  and  con- 
duct, to  the  working  of  the  system  itself,  by  whleh  only  we 
can  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  our  jiresent 
condition  ;  how  we  liavc  arrived  at  it,  and  by  what  means 
wc  can  extricate  ouraelves  fmru  its  dangers  and  dii&cultieii. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  taking  thit;  view,  to  go  bock 
and  trace  the  operation  of  our  Government  from  the  com- 
mencement, or  to  point  out  the  de])firturo  from  its  true  prin- 
ciples from  the  beginning,  with  the  evils  Ihence  resulting, 
however  interesting  and  instructive  the  investigation  might 
he.  I  might  show  that,  from  the  first — beginning  with  the 
formation  of  our  constitution — there  were  two  parties  in  the 
Cnnvcnlion  ;  one  in  favor  of  a  imliunal,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  n  consolidated  government,  and  the  other  in  faTor  of 
the  eonfederativo  principle  ;  how  the  latter,  from  being  in 
the  minority  at  tiret,  grwlnally,  and  after  a  long  struggle, 
gained  the  ascendency  ;  and  how  the  fortunate  result  of  thai 
ascendency  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  that  beautiful, 
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complex,  federative  system  of  government  which  T  liavo  at- 
tem^jtcd  to  explain. 

I  might  show  that  the  struggle  between  the  two  paiiie* 
did  not  terminate  with  thi?  adoption  of  the  constitution  ;  that 
After  it  went  into  oiieration  the  national  party  gained  the  as- 
cendency in  the  councils,  of  the  cuiintrj- ;  and  that  the  result 
of  that  iiscendency  was  to  give  an  itnpulse  tu  the  G-ovL-rnmeiit 
in  the  direction  to  which  their  priiiciiiltw  led,  and  from  wliich 
it  never  aficrwanls  recovered.  I  ani  far  from  nttnhuting 
this  to  any  sinister  design.  The  party  weru  not  less  distin- 
guished forpatriutism  tlmu  fornbility, uud  uo doubt  honestly 
intended  to  give  the  eystem  a  fair  trial ;  but  thfy  would  have 
been  mvite  than  men,  if  their  attachment  to  a  favorite  pka 
had  not  bioncd  their  feelings  nod  judgment.  1,  said  3Ir.  C, 
avaU  myseif  of  the  occasion  to  avow  my  high  rcsiwct  (or  both 
a(  the  great  parties  which  divided  the  country  in  its  early 
histor)'.  They  were  both  eminently  honest  and  patriotic, 
and  tlie  prelerence  which  each  gave  to  its  respectivQ  v-iews 
rcttulted  from  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  public  interest. 
At  tliat  early  period,  before  there  was  any  experience  as  to 
tho  operation  of  the  system,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  one 
should  believe  that  t lie  ilangrr  was  a  tendency  to  aiuircliy, 
while  the  other  believcil  it  to  be  towimls  despotism  ;  and  tliut 
these  dJiferent  theoretical  views  should  honestly  have  had  a 
decided  influence  ou  their  public  conduct. 

I  pass  over  the  intcnnodiatc  evcuts  :  the  reactiou  agaiust 
tlie  national,  or,  as  it  was  then  cnilcd,  federal  party — the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  consequence  of  that  reaction  in 
1801 — and  the  gradual  4lepnrture  (fmm  the  intiut-nce  of 
power)  of  tha  republican  party  from  thu  principles  which 
brought  them  into  office.  I  come  down  at  ouce  to  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  when  a  protective  tariff 
wa«  for  the  first  tinift  adoptoil ;  when  the  power  to  iuipuse 
duties,  gnmted  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  was  con- 
verted into  an  instmment  of  regidatiiig,  controlling,  and  or- 
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ganiz,m<:^  tlie  entire  capital  uml  indualrj'  of  the  country,  ftml 
placing  tlicin  uinlcr  tbc  infliieuce  uf  this  Crfj\*enime!it ;  aud 
when  (he  yirincipk's  of  comoHdntion  gained  an  entire  a«cenj- 
enoy  in  Iwth  HoiiBes  of  CongreRu.  Itn  first  fruit  was  to  pve 
a  sectional  action  to  the  Government,  and,  of  course,  a  bpc- 
tional  character  to  political  partit-ii — arraying  the  non-oxjicrt- 
iug  States  against  tho  ex^iorting,  and  the  Northern  againfit 
the  Southom  itcction. 

It  is  n»y  wish  to  ei^enk  of  the  cvenU  to  which  I  fwl  my- 
self couipelled  to  refi-r.  in  ilhistmtiuu  of  Che  pnictioul  ope- 
ration of  tliat  oou&olidating  toojuucy  of  the  Government-, 
which  was  con8iimmat«l  hy  the  net  pro[ioscd  to  lie  rc|>ealed, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  all  our  evili*,  with  iho 
greatest  poaaiblu  nioderatiou.  I  knew  how  delicate  a  task  it 
is  to  Kpeuk  of  n-'ceut  political  events,  aud  of  tlie  actors  con- 
cerned iu  them  ;  anil  I  would,  on  tliia  occasion,  gladly  avoid 
so  painful  a  duty,  if  I  did  uot  believe  that  truth  and  the  pub- 
lic intcTX'st  require  it.  Withnit  a  full  understanding  of  the 
events  of  this  period,  frum  1824  down  to  the  pi-eseut  time, 
it  is  iuipossihlc  that  we  am  have  a  just  kiiowlctlj^  of  the 
cause  of  our  present  condition,  or  a  clear  perception  ol*  the 
uteans  nf  remedying  it.  To  avoid  all  pcreonal  feeling,  I 
eball  endeavor  to  recede,  in  iuiaginati'.»n,  a  century  from  the 
present  time,  and  from  that  distant  {rasitioii  rcgaitl  the  events 
to  which  I  allude,  in  that  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  by 
which  an  eamcfit  seeker  atler  tnith,  at  so  remote  a  day,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  actuatotl.  I  feel  I  may  bo  justified  in 
sjieakiiig  with  the  leps  ^cKcr^'e  of  these  events,  an  tho  great' 
queetiun  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period,  so 
deeply  agitated  the  country  (the  protective  tarilf ),  may  now 
be  considered  as  tcnninal(.^l  in  the  adjustment  of  the  last 
winter,  never  to  be  reagitntcd,  a8  1  trust;  mid,  of  courac, 
may  be  spoken  of  with  the  freedom  of  a  past  event. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.     The   Presidential 
oonteet,  which  was  terminated  the  next  year,  placed  the  ex- 
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ecutive  deijai-tment  undei- the  control  of  thcstune  interest  tbai 
coutruUud  thclcfj^islative — so  tlwt  all  the  depjtrtnients  of  this 
Govenmicnt  wereunitwl  in  favor  of  that  pnjiit  intf^iVBt.  The 
Buoccseful  terminatiou  of  the  election  in  favor  of  the  individ- 
ual then  elevated  to  the  chief  magistmcy,  and  for  whom  I 
then  and  now  entertain  kind  frolings,  may  be  attrihuti'd  in 
part,  no  driubt,  to  the  J>^(^llllniDaIlce  of  the  tariff  interest ; 
and  may  he  considered  na  the  first  i[i6tancc  of  the  pretloiui- 
itanoe  of  that  interest  in  a  Presidential  contest. 

Let  »8  jmiiHe  at  this  point  {it  is  an  inijtortant  one),  in 
onier  to  snrvoy  thu  stiite  of  public  aliairs  at  that  juncture. 
In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  scene,  we  find  tho  country  divided 
into  two  great  hostile  and  wctional  jmrties — placed  in  con- 
diet  OD  a  question,  believed  to  be  on  both  f^tdes  of  vital  im- 
portance, in  rttfcronce  to  their  ret)pective  intei«8t.s  ;  and,  on 
the  siile  of  the  wenker  parly,  Mievrtl.  in  addilimi,  U)  involve 
a  contttitutional  question  of  the  ^T^ilest  magciittide,  and 
bating  a  direct  and  inqiortant  bearing  on  the  duration  of  the 
liberty  and  cuuj^titution  of  the  country.  In  this  conflict,  vre 
find  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  the  chief  niug^stratu,  and, 
of  course,  the  Govcminent  itself,  on  the  side  of  the  dominant 
interest,  and  identified  with  it  in  principles  and  feelings.  In 
this  state  of  things,  a  gnnit  and  suleinn  question,  What 
ought  to  be  done?  was  forced  on  the  decision  of  the  minor- 
ity. Shall  we  acquience,  or  shall  we  oppose  ?  and  if  o])po8e, 
how  ?  To  aoquiuBce  quietly  ivrtuld  ho  to  subject  the  pritperty 
and  industry  of  an  entire  section  of  tho  country'  to  an  un- 
liaiitetl  aud  indifinito  exaction  ;  as  it  waa  npeidy  avowed 
that  the  protective  system  could  only  be  perfected  by  Wing 
carried  to  tho  jwint  of  prohibitiuu  on  all  nrlicles  of  which  a 
sofiicient  suj>ply  could  l>c  nuide  or  nmiaifactured  in  tho 
conntiy.  To  suhrait  under  such  circumat^inces  would  have 
been,  according  to  our  view  of  the  suhject,  a  gross  dereliction 
both  of  interest  and  duty.  It  wa»  impoesible.  But  how 
could  the  majority  be  successfully  o]>poscd,  possessed,  as  thej 
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were,  uf  every  department  ot'  tlit;  Government  ?  How,  in  tbi* 
state  of  things,  could  tliu  iniiiyrity  cfToct  a  elmnge  in  iiioh 
fnvor  through  tlic  oixUuary  o[>enUiouB  of  the  Govemmeut  ? 
They  could  effect  no  fiLvorablc  chango  in  this  or  the  other 
Houat? — tlie  majority  in  both  but  too  faithftiUy  repruBCDting 
what  their  cfinstitucuts  believed  to  be  the  iaterests  of  tlieir 
section,  to  whom  only,  and  not  to  us,  they  were  responsiUe. 
Tlio  only  branch  of  the  Govcnnmmt,  then,  on  which  the  mi- 
nority cuidJ  act,  aud  through  wMch  tlit*y  coid  J  hope  to  efl'ect 
a  favorable  change,  was  the  Executive.  The  Prcsideat  is 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  electoral  votes ;  and,  of 
course,  the  minority  have  a  wt-jght  in  his  election,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  aud  the  unity  of  their  voice.  Here  was 
all  our  hapo,  and  to  this  point  all  our  efforts  to  effect  a  change 
were  neoeK*yirily  dii-ected.  Hut  even  here  our  jiowor  of  act- 
ing with  t'flcct  was  limited  to  a  narrow  circle.  It  would 
have  been  hopeless  to  present  a  cimdidate  openly  and  fully 
identified  with  our  own  interest.  Defi^'at  would  have  been 
the  certaiu  ivsidt,  had  his  acknowledged  iiiuililications  for 
intelligence,  experience,  and  patriotism  been  ever  ao  groat. 
We  were  tlius  forced,  by  inevitable  conscqucQce, — ^neither  to 
be  avoided  nor  resisted, — to  abandon  the  contest,  or  to  select 
a  eandidrtte  who,  at  best,  waa  but  a  choice  of  evils  ;  one 
whose  opinions  were  intermediate  or  doubtful  on  the  subject 
which  divideil  the  two  Rurrtious.  Ilowevor  great  (be  hazard, 
or  the  objections  to  such  a  selection  for  such  an  oftice,  it 
must  be  charged,  not  to  us,  but  to  that  action  of  the  system 
which  compelled  us  to  imike  the  choice— coin |>oUing  us  by 
that  consolidating  tendency  wbicli  had  drawn  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  Goverament  the  local  and  reserved  powers  be- 
longing to  the  States  separately ;  the  exercise  of  wliich  had 
necessarily  given  the  direction  to  its  action,  that  created  and 
placed  in  conflict  the  two  gi-eat  sectional,  political  jurties. 
Bnt  it  was  not  suffieieut  that  the  opinion  of  our  candi- 
date should  not  be  fully  in  coincidence  with  our  own.     That 
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alone  coulJ  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  lua  siiccyss.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  ho  should  have  great  personal  jiopuliii-ity,  tlls- 
tinct  firom  political ;  to  be,  in  a  won!,  a  euccossfiil  niihturv 
chieftain,  which  gives  a  popularity  the  moat  extL-nsivc,  and 
the  least  alTeulei  by  political  considerations  ;  and  this  wiui 
another  fniit — a  necessiiry  fruit  of  consolidation.  To  llicse 
rccommeudtttious  othcrH  must  be  added,  in  oriler  to  conciliate 
the  feelinga  of  the  minority — that  he  should  be  identified, 
fir  instance,  with  them  in  inten.'8t — possess  the  same  proper- 
ty, and  pursue  the  (viinie  system  of  industrj'.  These  quali 6 ca- 
tions, all  of  which  were  made  indis}>cnsable  by  the  juncture, 
|)«»intcd  clearly  to  one  man,  and  but  cue — General  JockKon. 
Thero  was,  however,  another  circmuslance  which  gave  him 
great  prumiuetice  and  strength,  and  which  ga^tly  contributed 
to  recommend  him  as  the  opposing  candidate.  He  had  been 
defeated  in  the  Presidential  contest  before  the  llou»c  of  Hc]*- 
resentatives  (though  retunied  with  the  highest  vote)  under 
circumstances  which  were  supposed  to  invoK'e  a  disregard  of 
the  public  voice.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
inijuiry  as  to  the  principles  which  contitilled  the  electionj  or 
MS  to  the  view  of  the  actors  in  tliat  scene.  Many  considera^ 
tions  doubtless  guvemed,  ami  among  utbcrs,  the  feelings  of 
prominent  individual  in  reference  tn  the  candidates,  and 
their  opinion  of  their  respective  qmdificatlons,  besides  the 
one  to  which  I  luivo  alluded — that  of  giving  to  the  dominant 
interest  that  control  aver  the  executive  which  they  had  over 
the  I^islativc  department. 

These  combined  motives,  as  I  have  stated,  point*.'d  dis- 
tinctly to  General  Jackson,  He  was  selected  as  the  candi- 
date of  tlic  minority — and  the  canvass  entered  into  with  all 
that  zeal  M'hich  belonged  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stoke, 
united  with  the  consciousnfss  of  honest  and  jiatriotic  pur- 
pose. Tlie  leading  objects  were  In  offwct  a  great  £iolitical  re- 
form, and  to  arrest,  if  iKwsible,  what  we  believed  to  be  a 
dangerous,  and  felt  lo  bo  an  oppressive  action  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  It  is  tnie  that  tho  qimliflcationR  of  the  individunl, 
thus  neeefiJMirily  scloRtod,  woro  Ix-Iioved  to  lio,  in  many  im- 
portflnt  i»flrticiUars,  dofcctive  ;  that  he  hicked  expe-rieneo,  cs- 
tenfiivfl  poltlical  iiifonnation,  and  conimanJ  of  tenijiCT  ;  but 
it  w'as  believed  that  his  linimcsH  of  jiurposo.  and  his  natural 
Hagn.city,  liy  calling  to  his  aid  the  exjierience,  tiio  (aWntSj  the 
|iatriotism  of  those  ^'ho  Bupi>ortL>d,  his  claims,  would  com- 
jjensutc  for  those  defects, 

I  do  not  deem  it  newRsary  to  cnt^ir  iuto  a  history  of  thia 
interesting  and  ammatcd  canvana ;  but  there  is  ono  circum- 
stauco  attending;  it  so  striking,  so  full  of  instruction,  aad  so 
UluBtratire  of  the  point  iiiidor  conitideration,  that  L  cannot 
Itafu  it  in  t^ilence.  The  canvass  soon  ran  into  the  great  and 
absorbing  question  of  the  day,  as  all  ordinary  diseases  mn 
into  the  prevailing  one.  Those  in  powor  8i>nght  to  avail 
iheinnclvea  of  the  pnjmlarity  of  the  syKtem  with  which  they 
were  identified.  I  speak  it  not  in  censure.  It  was  natural, 
|ierhap8  nnavoidable,  iis  fonnecttnl  with  the  niorhiil  action  of 
tlie  Government,  That  porlioii  of  our  allica  identified  with 
the  same  interest,  wore  la  like  manner,  and  ftom  the  same 
motive  and  cause,  forced  into  a  rivaliy  of  zoal  for  )  he  saitio 
interest.  The  result  of  these  caii&cs  combined  with  n  mo- 
nopolking  spirit  of  the  protective  system,  was  tlie  tariff  of 
eighteen  hundretl  and  twenty-eight :  that  disuattoua  lueaaore, 
which  has  brought  so  many  cnkmitica  uiwn  lis,  and  pat  in 
peril  the  union  and  lih^rty  of  the  country.  It  poured  mil- 
lions into  the  treasury  beyond  even  the  most  extravagant 
wants  of  the  (Jovernment  ;  wliich,  on  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  caused  that  Imzardons  juncture,  resulttug  from 
a  large  undisposablc  surplus  revenue,  which  has  spread  siicli 
deep  corruption  in  every  direction. 

This  diaostrous  event  opened  our  eyes  (I  mean  myself  aod 
t  hose  immediately  connected  with  me)  as  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  danger  and  oppreasiou  of  the  protective  eystem,  and 
the  hazard  of  failin*:  to  effect  the  reform  intended  through 
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tlie  election  of  Geaeral  Jackson.  With  these  dieclosurei*,  it 
became  necfesar)'  to  seek  some  other  ultimate,  but  more  cer- 
tain meamire  of  protection.  Wo  turned  to  the  constitution 
to  fiutl  this  remedy.  We  directed  a  more  diligent  aiwl  can-- 
fid  scrutiny  into  its  prorisions,  in  onlcr  to  astTrtain  fidly  the 
nature  and  churacter  of  our  political  Bystcin.  Wo  found  a 
certain  and  eflt'ctiial  remedy  in  that  great  fundamental  di- 
vision of  the  powers  of  the  system  between  this  Govenimeiit 
and  it«  indepondent  eo-ordinates, — the  separate  govemmentB 
of  tin;  States  ; — to  be  callwl  into  ai:tion  to  arrest  thu  uncon- 
fltitutionaL  acts  of  this  Goyemment,  by  the  interposition 
of  th«  Htates — the  paramount  srnirca  from  which  both 
govemmenTs  derive  their  power.  But  in  reljrirR  on  this 
as  our  ultimate  remedy,  we  did  not  aliate  our  ztal  in 
the  Presidential  canvass  ;  we  stiU  hoped  that  General  Jack- 
Kou,  if  elected,  would  efl'ect  the  necopsary  refonii,  and  there- 
liy  BUjierewlc  the  iieecsaity  ft»r  efdnn«;;  into  m^linn  tlie  srrt'er- 
cign  auihurity  of  the  State,  wliitli  we  Mere  anxious  to  avoid. 
With  these  views,  the  two  were  pushed  with  equal  zeal  at  the 
Mmv  time  :  which  double  o])emtion  commenced  in  the  fall 
'*P  eighteen  hundred  and  twcnty-eij;bt,  but  a  few  mouths  af- 
ter the  pausiagc  of  the  tariflf  act  of  that  year ;  and  at  the 
luwting  of  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State,  at  the  same  }>criod, 
a  paper,  known  as  the  South  Carolina  Exposition,  was  re- 
ported to  that  Iwdy,  containing  a  fidi  develnpmcnt,  as  well  on 
the  constitutional  point,  oa  on  the  ojjcratiou  of  thu  protective 
S)'atem,  preiiamforj  to  astute  of  things  which  might  eventual- 
ly render  tlio  action  uf  the  State  uwessary  in  onler  to  protect 
her  rights  and  interests,  ond  to  slay  a  coutw  of  policy  wliicb 
we  believed  would,  if  not  arrested,  prove  destructive  of  lib- 
erty and  tlie  oiu^titution.  This  uiovemcut  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  places  beyond  all  coutrrjverey  the  true  cluu-acter  of 
the  motives  wliich  governed  us  in  the  Presidential  canvai<s 
We  were  not  the  mere  partisans  of  the  candidate  we  8Up|>ort- 
ed.     We  aimed  ui  u  far  mure  exulted  object  tluui  his  dec- 
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tion — the  tlefence  of  the  rights  of  the  St-atc,  and  thesecunt> 
of  lilHTty  ami  of  tlio  constitution.  To  this  we  held  his 
tleetiiin  entirt-ly  subordinate.  This  wc  jjureawl,  unwaqHxl 
by  selfish  or  atnbitiuuH  views. 

The  contest  tenniniited  in  the  elevation  of  him  who  now 
prcadi?8 ;  but  it  soon  became  a]i|iareat  that  our  ajiprehen- 
sious  thiit  we  might  ho  disap|K)inted  in  the  expected  reform, 
were  not  without  foundntion.  That  occurred,  which  we 
ought,  perhapB,  to  have  ex]tected,  and  which,  under  similar 
•'ircumstanceo,  has  rarely  failed  U>  follow.  He  who  was  ele- 
vated to  power  proved  to  bo  mnro  solicitous  to  retain  what 
he  had  acquired  than  to  fiilfil  the  expertatinn  of  those  who 
had  honestly  eontrihuted  to  his  elevation,  with  a  mw  to 
political  lefonn.  The  tale  may  be  readily  told ;  not  a  promiBO 
lulfiUed — not  a  measure  adtiptod  to  correct  the  abiisea  of  the 
Ny»'tom — not  a  step  taken  to  arrest  the  prcif^ss  of  consoli- 
dation, and  to  restore  the  confederalive  principles  of  our 
Government — not  a  look  cast  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt — nor  an  effort  made  to  reduce 
gnulually  the  duties,  in  order  to  pi-event  a  siu-plus  revenue, 
and  to  save  the  manufactures  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
protective  systora,  from  the  hazard  of  a  shock  caused  by  a 
sudden  redaction  of  the  dnties.  All  were  forgotten  ;  and, 
instead  of  at(*tnpting  to  control  events,  the  Executive  was 
only  snlieitoiis  to  occupy  a  position  the  most  projiitious  to 
retain  and  increase  bis  jKiwer.  It  required  but  little  pene- 
tration to  t^c'u  that  the  pos^ition  sought  was  a  middle  one 
between  the  coutending  parties  j^to  be  identified  with  no 
principle  or  policy,  but  to  rely  on  the  personal  i^pularity  of 
the  incumbent,  and  the  power  and  pati-omige  of  the  Goveni- 
nient,  as  the  means  of  support.  Hence  »  third  party  was 
formed,  a  personal  and  Government  party,  ma^le  up  of  thow; 
who  were  attached  tf»  the  person  and  the  fortunes  of  n  suc- 
cessfid  political  chief  In  a  word,  we  had  exliibited  to  our 
view,  for  the  first  time  under  our  system,  that  most  danger-. 
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008  spectacle,  in  a  couutry  like  ours,  a  prtrttgativt.  imrty, 
who  take  their  creed  wholly  fn'tn  the  mandate  of  their  chief 
The  times  were  oininently  pmpitions  for  the  formation  cf 
such  a  party.  Millions  were  poured  into  tbu  treasury  by  the 
high  protective  duties  of  eighteen  hundn^d  and  twenty-eight, 
furnishing  an  overflowing  fand  to  secure  tlio  scn-iccs  of  ex- 
jiectanls  aud  partisans.  Against  these miperabundnnt  means 
of  (Htwcr  tliero  was  not,  ii«>r  eonid  thei-e  be,  aa  things  were 
»ituated,  any  effective  resiBtance — all  being  necessarily  with- 
drawn in  conscijuence  of  the  fierce  contest  between  the  two 
sections  which  continued  to  ni^e  with  increasing  violence, 
ond  which  wasted  the  strength  of  the  parties  on  each  other, 
instead  of  opposing  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of  the 
Kxecutivc.  This,  and  not  the  penional  or  the  military  pojn 
ulBiity  of  General  Jackson,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact, 
which  lias  struck  so  many  with  wonder,  that  no  niiwcDndiict 
— that  no  neglect  of  duty  nor  perversions  of  the  (lOwer  of 
Government,  however  gross,  have  been  able  t<)  shake  his 
er  and  jHipularity  ;  ami  tliat  the  people  have  looked  idly 
on,  ap|»arently  bereaved  of  every  [nitriotic  senttmeat,  or 
joined  lo  swell  tho  tide  of  power  with  shouts  of  apiir(ilmti<»n 
at  every  act,  however  outrageous.  I  do  not  doubt  that  his 
personal  popularity,  arising  fnnn  his  uiilitiir)- uchiovcmt'nti?, 
contributed  much  to  his  elevation  (iu  luct,  it  was  one  of  the 
elements,  as  stated,  which  governed  his  selection  as  a  candi- 
date), and  to  sustain  him  while  in  jiowcr ;  but  I  ieol  a 
perfect  con\iction  that,  whatever  advantage  he  has  gained 
from  this  source,  lias  been  more  than  couuterbahinced  by  the 
mismanagement  and  blunders  of  his  administration  ;  and 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  efpially  iliffi- 
cult  to  expel  from  power  any  imlinduai  of  sagacity  and 
iirmness,  in  jiosficssion  of  that  dei>aiiraent.  Let  us  learn, 
from  the  instructive  history  of  this  interesting  period,  that 
despotic  power,  under  our  system,  commences  with  (he  usur- 
pation of  this  (iovernmont   on  the  reserved  powers  uf  the 
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States,  and  tenuiuatc-s  ia  the  conwutration  of  all  tlic  iwwers 
of  tbis  Govcrtimciit  ia  tlio  person  of  a  chief  mag;i»tmte  ;  and 
tliiit^  uuU'ss  llic  first  lie  ivsisted,  the  latter  fullowa  by  a  law  as 
uecetjsary,  resistless,  aod  iuevitabU-,  as  that  which  governs  the 
inovemeutB  of  the  sobir  Bystem. 

As  soon  fts  it  was  perceived  that  he  whom  we  bad  ele- 
vated to  ofHce  was,  as  I  have  stated,  more  iatent  to  retain 
and  augment  his  power  than  to  meet  the  just  expectations  on 
which  he  wtis  supported,  we  totally  despaired  of  relief  and 
reform  thruugh  the  ordiuuiy  action  of  thin  (Government,  and 
sepanit«d,  fn:tni  that  moment,  fn>m  tho  nilministmtion  ;  with- 
drew froia  tlie  imlitiad  contest  here,  and  concentrat^^l  all  our 
energies  on  that  uUiuiate  remedy  which  wo  had  taken  thf 
precaution  to  prepare,  in  order  to  be  called  into  action  in  the 
event  of  thinj^s  taking;  the  direction  they  have. 

An  active  discussion  followed  iu  the  State,  iu  wliich  (he 
principles  and  character  of  our  political  institutions  were  fully 
inveatigatcd,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  country  was  exposed  wa«  inipreasod  npon  the  public 
mind.  Still,  the  deternii nation  wim  tixctl  not  to  act  whild 
there  was  a  ray  of  hope  of  redrees  from  the  Govorument  ;  and 
we  [u;cordingly  waiti«l  tlm  njiprotUTh  of  the  final  pajnneut  of 
the  public  deht,  when  all  jiretcxl.s  fur  keeping  vip  the  extrav- 
agant duties  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twcnty-cighfc  would 
ceast^.  The  neAr  ap]pr>nr:li  of  tlmt  event  caused  the  pasMgo 
of  the  act  of  eighteen  hiuuln.'d  and  tlurty-twu,  which  was 
proclaimed  on  both  sides,  by  tlie  opposiliuu  and  the  admio- 
islmtiou,  to  be  a  fiuul  and  penuaueut  odjuetmcut  of  the 
protective  syetem.  We  I'elt  every  disposition  to  acquiesce  in 
any  reasonable  adjustment,  but  it  waeimpottsible,  consistently 
with  our  views  of  the  nature  of  our  rights,  and  the  conse- 
tiuenecs  involved  in  the  contest,  t^)  Htd)mit  to  the  act.  The 
protective  principle  waa  fully  maintained  ;  the  re<luction  was 
small,  and  the  distribution  of  the  burden  between  th«  ivo 
sections  mure  imeijual  tbau  under  tho  act  of  eighteen  hun- 
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drod  and  twentynaigbt.  Kvery  cflbrt  wnis  made  to  magnify 
the  amount  of  reduction.  With  that  view  fiilso  And  decep- 
tive oalculiitions  were  mado,  aud  that,  too,  in  offitiiil  docu- 
ments, in  order  to  make  the  iinpreBsiun  that  tlie  revenue 
would  be  nnlucud  to  the  h';;itimate  wants  of  the  Government, 
or,  at  least,  nearly  so.  Wo  were  not  to  \k  imposed  upon  by 
such  calculations.  Wc  clearly  pereoived  (hat  the  income 
would  U'  at  least  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  ntillions  of 
dollars,  nearly  double  what  the  Cfovenimout  ouj;ht  to  expend; 
And  we  as  clearly  saw  how  much  so  larf»e  a  pcnnaneiit  sur- 
ptusniitst  contribute  to  corrupt  the  country  luid  nnitemiine 
our  political  inslitutiuns.  Seeing  this,  with  a  prosjioct  of  an 
indeHnito  c<«itinuance  of  the  heavy  and  useless  tax  levied  in 
the  shape  of  duties,  the  State  iuterijosed,  and  hy  that  inter- 
[K«itiou  prepareil  to  arrest  within  its  limits  the  operation  of 
the  protective  system — interposed,  not  to  dissolve  tho  Union, 
as  was  mlumuioiisly  charged,  but  to  compel  an  a<ljtistmcut 
here  or  tiu-ough  a  couvcotiou  of  the  States,  or,  if  an  adjusl- 
mcut  could  iu>t  be  liad  through  cither,  to  compel  the  Uov- 
emmont  to  abandon  the  protective  pyatem. 

Tho  moment  was  portentous.  Our  political  systftm  recked 
to  the  centre.  Whatever dJBcases  existed  within,  engendered 
hy  hm^  corniption  ami  abuse,  were  struck  to  the  surface. 
The  Proclamation  and  the  message  of  the  President  njipeared, 
vuntuining  doctrines  never  before  ofliciully  avowed — going  far 
^fc^ond  the  extreme  tenets  of  (he  fe<leml  party,  and  in  direct 
conflict  with  all  that  had  ever  been  eatcrtainod  by  tho  re- 
pubUcan  |Mirty  :  and  yet,  such  was  the  corruption,  such  the 
subserviency  to  power,  that  Inith  parties,  tbrgotting  tho  past, 
abandoning  every  iwlitical  jirinciplo,  however  sacred  or  long 
cntertaiueil,  nisl"Kxl  to  tlio  erulirace  of  the  new  creed — ^!ud- 
denly,  instantly,  witltout  tho  slightest  hositation.  Never  did 
a  free  people  exhibit  so  dcgradoil  a  si^ctaele^ — give  such 
avidence  of  the  loose  attachment  to  principle,  or  greater  suh- 

iency  to  power.     At  this  moment  the  current  of  events 
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tendud  towards  do6|)otic  atitLorily  in  the  jier»on  of  the  chief 
nugistmte  oq  the  one  cido,  nnrl  toiltsiinion  <in  llie  other ;  on  one 
ade  (uclatbu  the  President  wjlb  power  more  thandictatorial, 
in  urder  to  iiiaiutain  the  asecridttncy  of  the  protective  »ystero  ; 
ami,  (ju  thu  other,  to  resist  the  loss  of  liberty  at  every  hazard. 
Fortuuately  fur  the  couutry,  theru  waa,  at  the  time,  iu  the 
couneils  of  the  nation  an  individual  who  had  the  highest 
weight  of  authority  with  the  siijiportere  of  that  nyatem — one 
who  liaiil  done  more  to  advance  it.  lliiiti  any  other — who  wa* 
the  most  intimately  identitied  with  it,  and  to  whom,  of  course, 
the  task  of  adjustment  most  appropriately  belonged.  For- 
tniifttt'ly,  also,  ho  hiul  tho  disposition  and  tlio  fortitude  io 
Uudertiike  it,  An  iidjnstmout  followed;  the  cKtjis  of  the 
dit^ca^e  passed  ;  the  body  politic  from  that  moment  became 
convalescent ;  the  tendency  to  despotic  power  in  the  Execiitivi' 
was  wttikened — doubly  weakened — by  enahliug  those  who  had 
boon  so  long  wasting  their  strength  in  mutual  conflict,  to 
unite  in  resiating  the  usurpations  of  that  dc|iartment,  as  we 
this  day  behold  on  the  question  of  the  deposits;  and  by 
diminishing  tlie  revenue — the  food  on  whicli  it  had  grown  to 
«ich  enormous  dimensions.  In  a  short  time  the  decreasing 
scale  of  duties  will  cause  the  effect  of  this  diminution  to  be 
felt — n  jierioil  lliat  will  l»o  Imsteneil  by  that  javifuiW  and 
pmfligatc  dtKbursemeDt  wliich  has  nearly  ilouUod  the  public 
i;s[)enditure,  and  which  is  so  rapidly  absorbing  the  eurjdua 
revenue. 

I  have  said  that  the  crisis  is  laus^d  ;  yet  there  rvumin 
some  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  symptoms,  growing 
out  of  the  ibnucr  cause  of  the  disease,  which,  howuver,  may 
be  overcome  by  skill  and  decision  ;  unless,  indee<i,  tlicy 
should  Tim  into  the  lurking  cause  of  another,  and  most  dan* 
gerous  disease,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected,  and 
excite  it  into  action  ;  1  mean  the  rotten  state  of  the  cur- 
rency. There  are  indications,  of  a  vcrj-  dangerous  and  aJano- 
iag  character,  of  this  tendency,  at  the  jwuit  where  the  cui^ 
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rency  is  tlie  raost  disordered.  I  rffir  t<i  tljf  iiiwi«iii-c  nnu- 
|ienilmg  before  the  Legi&lAture  of  New- York,  to  ]ilpdge  the 
ctifiital  ami  tho  iiuliistry  of  the  State,  to  the  nmount  of  six 
iiiilli<infi  nf  ddJIarti.  in  fiipport  of  the  hanks — ii  measure  of  a 
kiml  tlmt  a  liritisli  niinifiter  (Ltml  Althoqi),  with  all  the 
power  of  parliament  to  support  him,  refiisetl  to  aflopt,  be- 
cause of  ii9  darigcrouH  ami  cnrnijitiag  tendency. 

Lirt  iiH  now  turn,  ami  inriuii-e,  What  woiUd  have  been 
the  course  of  events  if  the  State  hwi  not  interpose*!,  aud 
things  had  Iwen  permitted  to  take  tlitir  natural  courae  ? 
The  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  waa  i)ruehuined, 
— ^a  1  have  stated, — on  both  sides,  to  be  a  final  settlement  d' 
the  tarill' question,  and  of  course,  was  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent law  of  the  land.  The  revenue,  as  I  have  already 
said,  under  tliat  aet,  and  tlic  saleg  of  puhlie  landf,  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  mitlions  of  dol- 
lars per  iiiiuuni  :  u  Mini  exct-eding  the  legitimate  wants  vf 
the  (.iovenuTient,  ewtiiiiuted  on  a  libenil  scale,  by  ten  or 
cle\*en  milliona  of  doUare.  Now,  I  n«k.  What  would  havo 
been  our  situation,  with  bo  large  on  annuid  Mirplus,  and  a 
fierce  sectional  eonllict  niging  between  the  Northern  aud 
Southern  portions  of  the  Union  ?  If  we  find  it  so  difficult 
t4^  resist  the  usurpation  of  the  executive  department  with  a 
tcnii»oniry  surplus  revenue,  to  continue  at  most  hut  for  one 
or  twoyeai-s,  huw  nuic-h  more  dilficult  wouhl  it  have  been  to 
resist  nith  a  permanent  surplus  such  as  I  have  stated  ?  If 
we  find  it  so  dltHcidt  to  resist  that  department  when  those 
who  have  l)een  separated  by  the  tariff  are  united,  how  utterly 
hope)e«8  would  have  been  the  prospect  of  renistanco  weno 
That  question  now  open,  and  were  those  who  are  now 
imite<i  against  executive  enf^inaobments  e.'sliausting  their 
strength  against  each  other?  Is  it  not  obvions  tlmt  the 
executive  jjower,  under  such  cireuniBtanceB,  would  have  been 
irrraistible,  and  that  we  filionld  have  been  inijielled  rapidly 
u>  deBpotism  or  ditiunion  ?     One  or  ibo  other  would  cer- 
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tainly  have  followed  if  events  had  beon  pemuttcd  to  move 
10  tlie  chftnnel  in  which  thoy  wi-re  then  flowing — and  des- 
j)oti«m  much  more  probable  tliau  difiunioii.  It  in  almoiit 
williout  example  that  free  states  should  he  disunited  in  cou- 
sequonce  of  the  violence  of  interuiU  cenflicis  ;  but  very  nu- 
merous lire  the  c^ann  iii  M-liiuh  such  wullluts  have  tenninatcd 
in  tlie  estublisliniont  of  desjjotic  |Kjwer.  Tlie  danger  of  dls- 
uuiim  is  BinaU. ;  that  of  despotisin  great.  Wc  have,  how- 
ever, I  tnwt,  escaped,  for  the  j>re8ent,the  danger  of  both,  for 
wliiehwe  are  indebted  to  that  ga'at  conservative  principle  of 
our  system,  which  cousidcrt}  tliis  Government  and  that  of 
ilie  States  na  co-onliuatea  ;  nml  wliieh  proved  eucceasfiil, 
althuuglt  rejected  by  every  State  but  one,  and  although 
calleil  into  action  on  the  most  trying  oce-nKion  that  can  be 
iniagiueil,  and  under  the  mOBt  adverse  circumstaneet;. 

I  Hiiid  that  the  Jangcr  has  pnsitcd  for  thcprcseut.  The 
.seeds  of  the  disease  still  remain  in  the  system.  The  act 
which  I  proposo  to  repeal  aucoiU]ianied  the  adjustment  of 
the  tarifl".  It  wiw  passed  soK-Iy  i.'n  the  f^round  of  recognizing 
the  priucipk-:)  in  which  it  originated,  and  to  CBtabhsh  them, 
us  for  OS  an  act  of  Congress  coold  do  so,  as  tha  permanent 
law  of  the  land.  While  ttiese  seeds  remain,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  expect  a  hcidthy  statcof  the  body  jwUtic :  alienation, 
tlie  loss  of  confidence,  suspicion,  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
weaker  section  at  least,  wlio  liavo  experienced  the  hitler 
fruits  tliHt  sjiring  i'nm  those  principles,  mustacaim]>any  the 
uioveiiients  itf  tliis  Uuvernment.  ])tit  thcso  seeds  will  not 
remain  in  the  system  without  gcnninating.  Unlew  removed, 
the  genius  (>f  ci.>uBolidation  will  again  exhibit  itself;  but  in 
what  fomv,  whether  in  the  revival  of  the  question  from  whose 
dangers  we  have  not  jct  wholly  escaped  ;  whether  bclween 
North  and  South,  East  and  West  ;  whether  between  the  davc- 
holding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States  ;  the  rich  and  i»tior, 
or  the  capitalicit  and  the  operatives,  it  is  not  for  me  to  nay  ; 
hut  that  it  Vi-iil  again  revive  (unless,  by  your  votes,  you  ex- 
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pnnge  tlie  act  from  your  statute-book),  to  dh-irt*',  ilistract, 
nnd  comipt  the  community,  is  certain.  Nor  is  it  much  less 
so  thnt,  when  it  agnin  revives,  it  will  jifuw  thrrmgh  all  those 
BlAgea  which  we  have  mtnoBjted,  and,  in  all  hnm/in  pryba- 
bility,  consummate  itsolf,  ftnd  tonninate,  finally,  in  a  luili- 
taiydenpotism.  Reverse  the  scene — let  the  act  be  ohUt&* 
rated  for  ever  from  among  our  laws  ;  lei  thf  princiiile  of 
con^t^lidatiou  be  for  ever  suppressed,  and  that  adniimble  and 
beautiful  federative  system,  wlueh  I  have  so  inijierfectly  por- 
trayed, be  firmly  established, — and  renovated  heiilili  and 
vigiir  will  be  restored  to  (he  IkhIv  pelitic,  ami  our  couniiy 
may  yet  realize  that  permanent  state  of  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  joealneRB,  wliich  we  all  once  bo  fondly  Imped  was  onr 
allotted  destiny. 
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On  the  Protest  *>f  tlic  Prf-sident  of  the  tTnit«<l  States, 
delivered  in  tlieSeuate,  May  <Uh,  1834. 

Ik  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
controvor«y  in  which  the  Stmate  find?  itself  in\'olved  with  the 
President,  it  will  lie  necessary  to  paaa  in  review  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months,  however  familiar  they  may  Iw  to  the 
inemberfi  of  this  body. 

Tlieir  history  may  be  very  briefly  given.  It  is  well 
known  to  all,  that  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  the 
Unitetl  States  made  that  institution  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Government ;  and  that,  among  other  provisions,  it  tUrected 
lluit  the  public  money  should  be  deposited  in  ita  vaults. 
The  Bame  act  rested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the 
pow^r  of  withholding  the  deposits,  and,  in  the  event  of  with- 
ludding  them,  required  him  to  rtjjiort  itis  reatjous  to  Congrgsa. 
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The  late  iSccuUary,  on  the  interferanoe  of  the  Pretiiileut,  re- 
tusetl  to  withhold  the  depoeite,  on  the  grouud  that  satUfat- 
tury  reasouft  coiiUl  not  be  assigned  ;  foi-  wliich  the  Prcaidenl 
I'cmovcd  liim,  and  appointed  the  p)«scnt  incumbent  in  \m 
place  exprt'w]y  with  a  viuw  tlmt  he  shouM  ]>erfonu  the  act 
his  prcduecsftijr  had  rvfusud  tu  du.  He  oceiti'diugly  roinovod 
ihc  deposits,  and  reporte>d  his  I'vasona  to  Congruss ;  and  the 
whole  triniBactiori  whs  thus  brought  iip  for  our  approval  or  dis- 
approval entirely  by  the  act  of  the  Executive,  without  jMirtici- 
patit)U  or  ajieney  ou  our  part  ;  and  we  w<ck  thus  pkccd  in  a 
ttitiifttiou  iu  which  we  wore  compelled  to  express  our  oppn>- 
bation  or  i]isa]>prubatii>n  of  the  transaction,  or  to  ehriulc  front 
the  performance  of  an  important  duty.  We  could  not  hesi- 
tate. The  subject  waa  accordingly  taken  up,  and  after 
months  of  deliboration,  in  whidi  Iho  whole  transaction  was 
fully  inveBtigfttftd  and  cunsIdLTed,  and  after  the  opinions  of 
all,  the  fricnilfi  as  well  as  the  opjwnenls  of  the  administra- 
tion, were  fully  expressed,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
ditwipproving  the  reasima  of  the  Secretary.  But  they  wea- 
coinpelled  Iu  go  further.  That  rvsolution  covered  only  u 
port  of  the  iiiuumctiou,  and  that  not  the  most  important. 
The  Secretary  was  but  the  agent  of  tlio  President  in  the 
transaction.  lie  had  bct-n  placed  in  the  ftituntion  he  occu- 
pied expressly  with  a  view  of  executing  the  order  of  the 
President,  who  liad  ojienly  doolni-e*!  that  he  nfismnod  the 
responsibility,  and  his  declaration  was  reiterated  here  in  the 
deljate  by  those  wlio  are  known  to  B]}eak  Ids  sentiments.  To 
KUiit,  under  lhe8c  circunistauees,  an  exjiression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  this  trausnction,  viewed  ns  the 
act  of  iho  President,  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  a  nuuiiietit  dereUction  of  duty. 

With  this  impression  the  second  resolution  was  adopted. 
It  was  druwn  up  iu  iho  moat  general  terms,  and  with  great 
care,  with  the  view  to  avoid  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
motive  of  the  Executive,  and  to  limit  the  cxpresBion  simply 
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to  the  fact^  that,  in  the  part  lie  Imd  taken  in  the  transaction, 
he  h«d  iissumed  (wwcrs  neither  coufciTvd  by  tlie  constitution 
uor  the  luwft,  but  iu  tlcrogatiim  of  hutlu  It  is  this  rcsoluiiDn, 
thus  forced  upon  us,  niid  tbiis  cautiuu&l/  expressed,  which 
has  «o  dcH^ply  offended  the  PrcBideut,  and  called  forth  his 
Protoat,  in  which  ho  hiiR  nndertafcen  to  jud^e  of  tho  powers 
of  the  Senate ;  tn  assign  lirait«  in  their  exerei«e  to  which 
they  may,  and  beyond  which  thoy  shall  not  go ;  to  d«ny 
their  right  to  pass  the  resolution  ;  to  charge  them  with 
usurpation  and  the  violation  of  law  and  of  thi!  constitnticm 
iu  adopting  it ;  and,  fitiiOly,  to  interpose  Ik-tweeu  (he  Senate 
and  their  constituents,  and  nrtually  to  pronounce  upon  the 
validity  of  the  votea  of  sonic  of  its  uiemlx'rs  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  c«>nfonn  with  the  will  of  their  const  itiwnta. 

This  it)  a  brief  stateuient  of  tho  controversy,  which  pre- 
sents for  consideration  the  question,  What  is  the  real  nature  of 
the  issue  between  the  j>arlit'8  ? — a  question  of  the  utmost  mag- 
nitude,  and  on  the  just  and  full  ci>inprehensiim  of  wliich  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  our  course  must  mainly  dt-pend- 

It  woidd  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  issue 
involves  ihe  question,  whether  the  Senate  had  a  right  to 
tHiss  the  resolution  or  not ;  or  what  is  its  character  ;  or 
whether  it  be  tnie  iu  point  of  fact  or  principle  ;  or  whether 
it  was  cxjMidicnt  to  adopt  it.  -iVll  these  are  important  ques- 
tions, but  they  were  fully  and  deliberately  considered,  and 
were  litially  decided  by  the  Kenate,  <»n  their  responsibility  to 
their  constituents,  in  the  adoption  of  tho  resolution — finally 
and  irrevocably  decided  ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  o]>ened  for 
tvconsideration  and  decision  by  the  will  of  the  body  itself 
^|lCoordiu>;  to  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  much  le&s  uu  ihe 
demaud  of  tlie  President.  Ko  ;  the  question  is  uot  whether 
we  had  a  right  to  pass  the  resolution.  It  is  one  of  a  very 
ditl'erent  character,  and  of  much  greater  magnitude.  It  is 
whether  the  I'trgident  has  a  right  to  qaeetion  our  tlcci^onf 
This  is  the  real  question  at  issue — a  question  which  goes 
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in  1(8  connequencea  to  all  the  powere  of  the  Senate,  ami 
wliicli  itivitlves  in  its  cIwIsiiMi  tlie  fiict,  wliether  it  is  a  seyn- 
rule  anil  iiirlL'[R'iitU'nt  limiirh  of  (hw  GiiverntiH-nt,  or  a  mere 
ti]tj>on(lix  of  tlio  executive  dcjsirtment.  If  tlic  Prcsidoiit 
hiis,  iujceil,  Ihe  iij,'ht  to  (ptctttwn  our  opinion- — if  we  are  in 
fiu:t  accountnblc  to  him,  thtn  nil  that  ho  htis  done  lias  been 
riglitfully  done  ;  then  he  would  have  the  right  to  send  us  his 
Protest  ;  then  Iio  would  havo  the  right  to  jndgo  of  our 
powers,  and  to  assign  liniltH  beyond  whit:h  we  shall  not  pase  *, 
then  ho  would  have  the  right  to  deny  our  authi^rity  to  pasji 
the  rewlulion,  and  to  occuso  us  of  usurpation  and  the  viola- 
tion of  law  and  of  the  wnstitntion  in  its  tuUiptkm.  But  if 
he  lias  not  the  right,  if  we  are  not  accounlnhle  to  him,  thou 
all  that  ho  has  done  has  Iwen  wrongluUy  done,  and  his  whole 
course  from  beginning  to  end,  in  i-clation  to  this  matter, 
would  he  an  open  and  palpable  violation  of  the  conatitiition 
and  the  jirivjloges  of  Iho  Senate. 

Fortunately,  tlus  very  imjKirtant  question,  which  liit«  bo 
direct  a  bearing  on  the  very  existence  of  the  Senate  aa  a 
delibemtive  body,  is  susccptihle  of  the  most  certain  and 
unquestionable  solutiuu.  Under  our  system,  all  who  exercise 
jyjwer  are  bound  to  show,  when  questioned,  by  what  author- 
ity it  is  exercise<l.  I  deny  the  right  of  the  I'rcbident  to  qm-^ 
tion  the  proceedint/s  of  the  Senate — utterly  deny  it ;  and  I 
call  upon  hia  advixaites  and  siipporterB  on  this  tloor  to  cxhihit 
his  authority  ;  to  point  out  the  article,  the  aection,  and  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  contains  it ;  to  show,  in  a 
word,  the  eorjtrrAa  grant  of  the  i>ower.  None  otlw^r  can  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  eonstitution.  I  proclaim  it  a»  n 
Inith — as  an  unqneHtioouble  truth  of  tho  highest  import,  and 
hcrctofoTO  not  suflicicntly  understood,  that  the  President  ha« 
no  right  to  exercise  any  implied  or  constructive  power,  f 
Bpeak  upon  the  authority  of  tlic  coUKtitution  itself,  which,  by 
an  esprcfts  grant,  has  vested  all  the  implied  and  constructive 
powers  in  Congress,  and  in  Congress  alone.     Hear  what  the 
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constitution  says:  Congress  bIioU  have  power  "to  iuhUc  tili 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proj^cr  for  caTr}'ii]g  into 
flxecution  the  foregoing  powers  (those  graatcd  to  Con- 
grecw),  and  all  other  p<iwer  vented  by  this  conHtitiiticm  in 
the  Government  of  the  Uaited  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof." 

Comment  is  iinneccRsary — the  result  is  inevitable.  Tho 
Executive  cannot,  and,  I  may  add,  no  deparijiiftnt  except  tho 
legislative  can  exercise  any  jiower  wiihout  PTprcas  fjrant  by 
the  con^itution,  or  bif  authority  of  laie — a  noMe  and  wis© 
provision,  fidl  of  the  most  impoitimt  consequences.  By  It, 
ours  is  made  emphatically  a  const itutional  and  legal  govern- 
ment, instead  of  a  govemiueut  controlled  by  the  discretion 
or  caprice  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  adminiKter  and  exe- 
cute it*  powrrjf.  By  it,  our  (Jovernment,  instead  of  consist- 
ing of  three  independent,  separate,  conflicting,  and  hostile 
th?itartraentSj  has  all  its  |x>\vers  blendcil  harmonioucly  into 
uiie,  without  the  danger  of  ci'mthct,  and  without  destroying 
ibe  w>i»ftratc  and  independent  existence  of  tho  parts.  Let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  this  adiuiralile  promion, 
and  the  simple  but  efficient  contrivance  by  which  these  hap- 
py results  are  secured. 

It  hjis  often  been  said  lliat  this  provisimi  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  unnecessary ;  that  it  grew  uut  of  nbuudaut  caution^ 
U>  remove  tho  posBibiUly  of  u  doubt  as  t*>  the  existence  of 
implied  or  constructive  powers  ;  and  that  they  would  have 
existed  without  it,  and  to  the  full  extent  that  they  now  do. 
They  who  consider  the  provision  in  this  light,  as  men?  sur- 
pliisagG,  do  great  injustice  to  tho  wisdom  of  those  who  fomied 
the  constitution.  I  shall  not  deny  that  implied  or  construc- 
tive powers  would  have  existed,  and  to  the  iuU  extent  that 
they  now  4I0,  without  tliis  provision  ;  but,  had  it  been  omit- 
ted, ft  most  important  question  would  have  been  lol^  open  to 
controversy — Where  would  such  jjowera  reside  ?  In  each 
dejiartment  ?     Would  each  have  had  the  right  to  interpret 
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its  o\ni  power,  and  to  awtiime,  on  its  own  will  and  lesponsi- 
hiUty,  all  the  ^wwera  iiecfsnarj-  to  curry  into  efl»;ct  ihom  grant- 
ixl  to  it  by  the  conBtitution  ?  What  would  have  been  the 
coiiscqueuce  ?  "Who  can  doubt  that  ti  state  of  perpetual  and 
dangi-rx)us  coiiniijt  between  the  diijmrtuioiits  would  lie  thu 
iicci'saaiT,  the  inevitable  refiult,  and  that  the  strongest  would 
allinkately  absorb  all  tho  powers  of  tW  other  de|mrtmeMt8  ? 
NiM.'d  I  designate  which  is  tiiat  strongest  ?  Need  I  prove 
tliat  the  Executive,  the  armed  iiiterpn-ltr,  as  1  said  on  an- 
other occasion,  vested  witli  tho  patronage  of  the  Government, 
would  ultimately  hocomo  the  sole  ex|)ounder  of  the  cunstitu- 
tiou  y  It  was  to  avoiti  this  dangerous  conflict  between,  the 
departments,  and  to  jimvitlo  moat  effectually  against  the 
abnscs  of  discretionary  or  implied  powers,  that  this  prorision 
lias  veKfvd  all  Ihu  iuiidied  powere  iu  Congress,  llul,  it  may 
!«:  aaliL'ii,  an*  they  not  liable  to  abuse  in  the  hauds  of  Cou- 
gress  ?  Will  not  the  same  principle  of  our  nature,  which 
iiujiels  one  dejMirtmctit  to  encruaoh  u2kih  the  other,  equally 
impel  Congress  to  eucroftcli  upon  the  executive  department  ? 
ThoHC  who  li^mcd  the  coostitutiou  clearly  foresaw  tliid  dan- 
ger, and  have  takeu  measures  efiectually  to  guard  against  it. 
With  this  ^•iew,  the  constitution  has  raised  the  President 
from  being  a  mere  executive  officer,  to  a  participatiuu  iu  the 
logifilativo  functions  of  tho  Goverumeat ;  and  lias,  among 
other  legislative  imwere,  clothej  him  with  that  of  tho  veto, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  protect  his  rights  against  the  encrooch- 
ment  of  Congress.  In  virtue  of  this  important  power,  no  Wll 
w»u  beconit!  a  hiw  till  submitted  for  his  considemlion.  If  he 
approves,  it  becomes  a  law  ;  but  if  he  disapproves,  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  House  in  which  it  originatej,  and  carmot  Iw- 
come  one  unless  |>aAscd  by  two-thirds  of  Loth  Uousee.  Aud 
iu  order  to  guard  his  powers  against  tho  eacroochments  of 
Congress,  through  all  tho  avenues  by  which  it  can  |Mssihly  be 
approached,  tho  constitution  exproftsly  provides,  "  tliat  cvciy 
order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
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Senate  and  House  of  Kepre^ontatives  may  be  neceBsarj-, 
[none  other  can  ojierate  beyond  the  limits  tif  tbeir  ri^spcctivu 
Italls,]  except  ou  a  questiun  uf  mljouriiment,  ehiiU  Iw  pre- 
seutt'd  to  till)  President,  of  tlie  United  StatoH,  and,  bttbre  tins 
same  shall  take  effect,  sliall  be  approved  by  liim  j  or,  being 
disapproved  by  him,  ehall  be  repassed  by  two-tliirds  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Iluui^u  of  lieprcBeutatives,  according  to  tho 
rules  and  limitations  prcscnbcd  in  the  case  of  a  bill."  Xbcac 
pivviuous,  with  the  patron^e  of  the  Executive,  give  ample 
protection  to  the  }Xiwera  of  the  President  against  the  en- 
cnachment  of  Congress,  as  exi>erience  1ms  abundantly  bIiowq. 
But  here  a  very  imjKirtant  question  presents  itnelf,  which, 
when  prcjperly  cousideix-d,  throws  u  flood  of  light  on  tho  tpic*- 
tiou  under  ditusiik-ration.  Why  \n\s  the  conHtitution  liuiitud 
the  veto  power  to  bills,  and  to  the  orders,  votes,  and  resolu- 
ti<>ns,  requiring  the  cnncurrcnco  of  both  Hciuws  ?  Why  not 
aUo  extend  it  tv  their  separate  votes,  orders,  ",ir  resolutions  ? 
Uul  one  answer  can  be  given.  The  object  was  to  protect  (he 
independence  of  tho  two  Houses  ;  to  pitvent  the  Executive 
from  interfering  with  their  proceedings,  or  to  have  any  con- 
trol over  them,  as  is  attempted  in  his  Protest ; — and  tlxis,  on 
the  great  principle  wliieh  Ike,  at  the  fouuUatiou  of  liberty, 
and  without  which  it  cannot  be  preserved — that  deliberative 
l>odies  shoiUd  be  left  witliout  extraneous  control  or  iudueuce. 
free  to  express  their  opinions  and  to  conduct  their  proceed- 
ings, according  to  ihoir  own  Fwnso  of  propriety.  And  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  constitution  has  not  only  limited 
the  veto  to  the  cases  requijiug  the  concurring  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  but  has  expj-essly  vested  each  House  with  the 
power  of  establiahing  its  own  rult-s  of  proeei-ding,  according 
to  itiswill  and  pleasure,  ulthuut  liinilation  or  cheek.  With- 
in these  walU,  tlien,  tho  Senate  is  the  eole  and  absolute 
judge  of  it«  own  powci's  ;  and  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  business,  and  detennining  how,  and  when,  our  oiiliiioDH 
ought  to  be  expressed,  tliere  is  no  other  standard  of  right  oi 
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wTong  to  which  an  ajtiioal  can  Ije  made,  Uit  the  coostitalion, 
nml  the  niles  of  procectling  estublishcd  under  the  authority 
"f  the  Suiiiile  itBclf.  And  so  wlicitous  is  the  coiii^titution  to 
secure  to  each  House  a  full  control  over  its  own  ])roceedinga, 
aud  tite  freest  aud  fullest  expressiou  of  oiiiniou  ou  all  anb- 
jects,  that  even  the  innjcBty  of  tlic  laws  are  relaxed  to  insure 
a  perfect  freedom  of  debate.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  provision  of  the  conBtitution  which  I  have  cited,  invest- 
ing Congress  solely  with  the  implied  or  constmctive  y«>wers, 
is  so  worded  as  not  to  ociniprehend  the  discretionary  powers 
of  each  of  the  two  Houses  in  determining  the  rules  of  their 
rosjiecllve  prooeedingSj  and  wliich,  of  course,  places  each  be- 
yond the  interference  of  Congress  itself. 

Let  U8  now  cast  our  eyes  buck,  in  order  that  we  may 
comprehend,  at  ft  single  glance,  the  iidmimhle  armng^'menta 
by  which  the  harmony  of  the  Qovemment  is  secured,  with- 
out inii>airing  the  BCparato  existence  and  independence  of 
either  of  the  departments.  In  order  to  prevent  the  conflicts 
which  would  have  remxlted,  necessarily,  if  each  department 
had  been  left  to  constme  its  own  piiwers,  idl  the  implied  or 
constructive  powers  arc  vested  in  Congress  ;  that  Congren 
should  not,  through  its  implietl  powers,  t'nenmi-li  u|Kin  tlie 
executive  department,  the  Prcsideiit  h  clothed  with  the  veto 
power  ;  and  tlmt  his  veto  shouhl  not  intorfer«  with  the  rights 
of  the  two  IIoiiROfi  to  control  their  respective  proceedings,  it 
is  Uinitetl  to  hills  or  votes  timi  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  Houses,  It  is  thus  that  waUs  are  iuterpcised  to  protect 
the  rights  which  belong  toug,  as  a  6e{MLratc  constituent  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  from  the  eneroflchments  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive jwwer  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  power  which  is  placed 
in  his  hands,  as  a  sliield  to  protect  him  againt>t  the  implied 
ur  constructive  powers  of  Congress,  is  prevented  from  iM-ing 
convertwl  into  a  swonl  to  attack  the  rights  exclusively  vested 
ill  the  two  Houses. 

Having  now  established   beyond  controverey  that  th<» 
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Fi-eftuk*nt  hiis  nu  implied  or  constnictire  power;  that  lie  has 
ni>  authority  to  exeroiso  any  right  not  expresdy  granted  to 
him  by  tlio  constitution,  or  vested  in  him  by  law ;  ami  tliat 
tliD  eoriBlitutioa  liao  8couro<.l  tu  the  Senate  the  sole  right  of 
regulating  its  own  pnwocdingSj  free  i'roui  all  interference, 
the  labric  reared  by  this  pajwr,  and  wliich  rests  upon  the 
opposite  basis,  pivsupposing  the  right  to  the  fullest  and 
lioldeet  assumption  of  di»cretioaery  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  talk  prostrato  in  the  dust.  Entertaining  th^fie 
viewfi,  it  will  not  Ui  exj)ectod  (Imt  T  should  waste  llie  time 
of  the  Senate  in  examining  its  cnntents  ;  hut,  il"  adiUtiunal 
proofs  were  neccseary  to  confirm  the  truth  of  my  remarks, 
and  to  show  ]iow  strung  would  have  been  the  tendency  tu 
C'lnfliet,  and  bow  dangtrrons  it  wnuhl  have  been  lo  liave  left 
the  several  de]mrtmeuts  iu  [Ktssession  of  the  right  to  exercise 
implied  powers  nt  their  pleasure,  this  pcipcr  wijuld  afford  the 
fttpjngcst.  In  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion, 
1  will  select  two  or  three  of  its  leading  jweitions,  whicU  will 
show  what  ieeble  barriers  reason  or  regard  to  amsisteney 
would  interpose  to  prevent  tvnflict  between  the  deiMUlments, 
or  to  protect  the  legislative  fi-om  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Govemmeat ;  aud  how  regardless  the  President  is  of 
consisteupy  and  reason  where  the  object  is  the  advancement 
nf  the  jiowers  ol'  his  dcpartrnfrit. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  Senate  had  nu  right  to  jmse 
the  resulution  iu  question,  the  President  enters  intu  a  lang 
disquiHitiou  on  the  nature  and  ehttraeter  of  our  Government. 
He  tells  us,  thiil  it  consists  uf  three  BOjtaralo  and  inde|ien- 
Jent  departments — 'the  Icgialativo,  executive,  and  judicial. 
Tliat  the  first  is  vested  in  Congress  ;  the  second  in  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  the  last  in  the  courts,  with  a  few  exceptions,  wliich 
he  enumerates.  lie  also  inlbrms  ua  that  these  departments 
ire  coequal,  and  that  neither  has  the  right  to  coerce  or 
control  the  other ;  and  then  concludes  that  the  Senate  had 
DO  right  tcO  jiass  the  resotutioo  in  q^uestiou. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  inquire  whether  the  view  of  the 
Gnvomment  which  ihe  President  lia«  jiresentecl  he,  or  \ic  not 
correct ;  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  hifi 
wnccption  as  to  their  cocquality  niid  inclcpendenee,  taken 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms,  woiUd  deprive  the 
Senate  of  all  its  judicial  powers,  and  much  of  its  le«^islative, 
I  will  nssuiue  that  his  views  are  correct ;  and  that,  as  co- 
equal dei>artraents,  neither  has  the  right  to  interfere  with 
the  other, — and  what  follown  ?  If  we  have  nori^ht  to  d\m\  • 
prove  of  his  conduct,  he  surely  has  mme,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciple, to  disapprove  of  ours.  It  would  seem  impossible  that 
so  obvious  and  necessary  a  conscfjuence  could  he  overlooke<l ; 
yet  so  blind  ia  ambition  iu  pursuit  of  power,  bo  rej^rdlesB  of 
reai^in  nr  onnsiBtency,  that  the  President,  while  ho  deiiicB  lo 
118  the  right  to  interfere  with  him,  or  question  his  acts,  doe* 
not  hcfiitate  to  charge  the  Senate,  directly  and  Tepeatedl_"i 
with  Ufiiirimtion,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  the  con- 
8tiintiiin. 

The  advopiites  of  the  "President  could  not  but  feel  the 
glaring  inconsistency  and  nl>surdity  of  his  courso  ;  and,  in 
iinler  to  reconcile  his  conduct  with  the  prinei]vle8  he  laid 
down,  as!*erted,  in  the  discussion,  that  lie  sent  his  Protest,  not 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  but  iu  Ids  individual 
cliarnctfr  m  Andrew  Jackson.  We  may  assert  any  thhig — 
that  black  is  white^  or  tliat  white  ia  black.  Every  page, 
every  lino  of  this  paper  contrmlictn  the  assertion.  He, 
throut^hout,  speaks  in  hi«  ofBcial  character  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  regards  the  supposed  injury  that  ha« 
been  rioiie  hiin,  us  an  injun-,  not  in  his  private,  hut  in  his 
official  character.  But  the  explanation  only  removes  the 
difficulty  one   stt^p  further  back.     I  would  ask  what   right 

inn  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  diii'est  himself  of 
Ins  olfieial  character  in  a<iuesliou  between  liini  and  this  body 

touching  his  official  conduct  ?      Where  is  his  outhority  to 
descend  from  his  high  station,  in  order  to  defend  himself,  as 
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a  morujjrivate  intUvlilim],  in  wlmt  R'IhIl's  to  Iiiin  in  IiU  imMic 
character  ? 

But  the  part  of  tliis  paper  wliicU  is  the  mn«t  charactoi^ 
istic,  that  which  lets  us  into  the  renl  nature  ami  oliHracter  of 
this  inoveiiient,  la  the  source  from  which  the  Presidi'nt.  ili*- 
rivea  the  right  to  interfere  with  our  prooeeUicgs.  He  dues 
not  even  pretcud  to  derive  it  frx>iii  any  power  vested  in  him 
hy  the  conBtitutiun,  express  or  implied.  He  kucw  that  bucH 
an  attempt  would  be  utterly  hopeless,  and.  accordingly,  in- 
Btead  of  a  question  of  riKht,  ho  makes  it  a  question  of  duty ; 
and  lliiiB  inverts  the  oitler  of  things,  referring  rij;;htR  to 
duties,  itiHtwid  of  duties  to  rights^  aud  foi-getting  tliat  rights 
always  precede  duties,  which  arc  In  imt  but  the  oMigations 
they  mipoae,  mid,  of  courso,  that  they  do  not  txinfer  power. 
The  opiHwile  viiMV — that  mi  wliich  1r'  acts,  and  which  would 
give  to  the  President  a  right  to  assume  wliatover  duty  ho 
might  choosCj  and  to  couvert  such  duties  into  powers,  would, 
If  admitted,  render  him  as  absolute  as  tiic  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Ku88in8.  Taking  this  erroneous  view  of  liis  powers,  he 
could  be  at  little  loss  to  justify  his  conduct ; — to  justil'y,  did 
I  say?  He  takes  liij^^her,  far  higher  njound  ;  he  makes  Ills 
interference  a  matter  of  obligation— of  solemn  obligation — uf 
Imperious  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea.  He  tells  us  that  it 
was  duo  to  his  slatioii — to  puldic  opiuiou — to  pmpiT  si'lf- 
rcspect — to  the  obligation  imjmsed  liy  his  constitutional  oath 
— his  duty  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed — his  respon- 
sibility  as  the  hwul  of  the  executive  departiiieut — and  to  the 
American  pi'oplu  a.s  thcnr  itiuucdijite  repi-esentativc,  to  inter- 
|K»e  his  authonty  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Senate, 
(nfatimtcd  man  I  blinded  by  ambition — intoxicated  by  flat- 
tery and  vanity!  Who,  that  is  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart ;  who,  that  is  convertiant  with  tho  pages  of 
liifltory,  does  nut  see,  under  all  this,  the  workings  of  a  dark, 
lawless,  and  insatiable  ambition,  which,  if  not  arrestetl,  miwt 
finally  impel  iiiin  to  his  own  or  his  eounir}''s  ruin  ? 
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It  would  be  a  great  mistaka  to  BUppoee  that  this  Frotust 
ifl  the  terniittation  of  his  hostility  towairU  the  Senate.  It  a 
but  the  commencement^ — -it  is  tlie  prx-lumation.  in  which  he 
makes  known  Iiis  will  to  the  Senate,  claims  their  obediCTiw, 
ami  ndmi!ril«hcs  them  uf  tht-Ir  danger  should  ihoy  reCnise  to 
i-Cft'al  their  onjhiaiLce — -no,  not  nrtliiiauce — their  resolution. 
I  am  hurried  awny  by  the  recollectii^n  of  the  events  of  the 
liuft  sessiua  The  hoatilitics  then  and  nuw  wu^>d  are  the 
Buuie  in  their  naturc,  character,  and  priuci|de,  diflcriu^  only 
in  their  objects  and  the  imrtics.  Then  it  n-as  directed  against 
a  sorcreign  member  of  this  confederacy ;  cow  against  the 
Senate.  Then  the  t^euate  was  associated  with  the  Executive 
iis  its  ally ;  mnv  it  is  the  object  of  his  attack.  I  repeat, 
hostilities  will  be  proBccuted  against  us  unless  we  repeal  our 
resolution — ^to  eflect  which  is  the  object  of  souding  us  this 
Protest.  -For,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  to  receive  this  Ptxitest, 
luid  to  enter  it  upon  our  journals,  would  be  a  virtual  repe&l, 
a  surrender  of  our  rightSj  and  an  acknowledgmcut  of  his  su- 
I»eriority  ;  and  in  that  light  it  would  be  oon.sidered  by  the 
country  imd  the  world — by  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Should  wo  repeal  our  resolutions,  by  i-uceiving  and  enter- 
ing this  Protest  on  the  journals,  wo,  no  duubt,  will  bo  taken 
into  favor,  and  onr  jiast  oScnces  be  for^vcii :  but  if  not,  we 
may  expect  that  the  war  message  (unless,  indeed,  the  public 
indignation  should  arrest  it)  will  follow  in  due  lime,  of  which 
the  Protest  ttintains  many  indications  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  most  careless  observer  to  rend 
this  paper  without  being  struck  with  the  cstreme  solicitude 
which  the  Pn^sidcnt  evinces  to  phico  liiinsclf  in  a  jiositiou 
between  tlic  Senate  nud  the  i>eople.  He  tells  ua  ognin  and 
again,  with  the  grcaR-st  euipluisis,  that  he  is  the  imiuediatij 
representative  of  tlie  Americau  people.  He  the  immedi 
i-epresentative  of  the  American  people  t     I  thought  the  Ptw- 
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Biileut  pmfcKsud  tu  be  a  Stale  Rightit'  man,  J)1acc(1  nt  the 

I  head  of  ttio  State  Rights'  pjirty  ;  that  lie  helieve<l  the  people 
.of  thofie  Hiatus  wc?ro  united  in  a  curistiiiitiurml  compact,  ae 
formiug  distinct  uiid  Huvercigii  euuiuiuiiities ;  and  that  no 
such  ooumiuiiity  or  jwoplc  as  the  American  people,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  existed.  I  ba*l  Bupjwiw'd  that  he  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  only  title  by  which  he  i^ 
legally  and  conKtitiitionally  known  ;  and  that  the  American 
people  are  not  repreacntwl  in  a  single  dopartin*rut  of  the 
Government  ;  no,  not  even  in  the  other  JIuiisi;  whidi  repre- 
sents the  people  uf  the  eeveml  States  rh  distinct  Ti-uni  the 
H  people  in  the  aggregate,  as  wtia  soleiuuly  determined,  at  the 
very  commeuccnitiit  of  the  Goveninient,  under  the  imrae* 
diato  authority  of  Washington  liiiuaeli'.  Such,  I  Imd  sup- 
]>osed,  was  the  established  political  creed  of  the  i)arty  at  the 
head  of  whicb  ho  profu'ssed  to  bo,  and  yet  ho  claims  to  Iw 

I  not  only  the  representative,  hut  the  immediate  reprcaenia- 
tive  of  the  American  people.  What  effrontery  !  A\Tiat 
boldness  of  assertion  !  TJie  ivHmerfiia/d  representative  !  Why, 
lie  never  received  a  vote  from  the  American  people.  lie  was 
elected  by  the  electors  chosen  either  hy  the  people  of  the 
folates  or  hy  their  K'gislatun^  ;  and,  of  coui'su,  is  at  least  as 
far  removed  from  the  peoph'  lut  the  memhei's  of  this  body, 
who  arc  elected  by  legijalatures  chosi'n  by  the  peojde ;  and 
■  who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  inure  fully  and  perfectly  re- 
present the  jjcoplo  of  these  States  than  the  electoml  colleges. 
I  since  the  introduction  of  Natidiial  Conventions  composed  of 
odicc-holdcrs  and  aspirauts,  under  whose  auspices  the  presi- 
dential ciindidate  of  the  doniiuimt  |»arty  is  selected,  and  who, 
iustead  of  the  real  voice  of  the  i>eople,  utter  that  of  a  merco- 
naiy  corps,  with  interests  directly  hostile  to  theirs. 
But  why  all  this  suhcitude  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  place  himself  near  to  the  people,  and  to  push  us  off  to 
the  greatest  distance  ?  Why  ihis  solicitude  to  make  liiniself 
their  solo  rcpi-eaentative — their  only  guardian  and  protectoi 
Toi™  II.— 27 
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— tlifir  only  frieud  luid  euiiiKirtcr?  The  object  cannot  be 
niistukt'ii.  It  is  pi-opHmtory  to  fiirtht-r  liostilitiea — to  an 
appeal  to  the  people; ;  and  is  intended  to  prc]iarc  the  way  iu 
order  to  transmit  to  tliem  hie  dedamtinu  of  war  against  the 
Senate — to  enlist  thciu  as  his  lUlk'S  in  the  contest  which  he 
contemplates  waging  against  thin  bmnch  of  the  Guvernmeot. 
If  any  one  doubts  his  iutcntion,  let  him  cast  liis  eyes  over  the 
oontpntB  of  Ibis  paper,  ami  mark  with  what  anxiety  ho  R'eks 
to  place  hiniRclf  in  an  attiiuiU^  hrmtile  to  tlic  fSenate  ;  how  he 
hofl  converted  a  simple  exjiression  of  opinion  into  an  accuwi- 
tiun — a  charge  of  guilt  ;  ii  dL'imuciiilinn  of  his  conduct,  an 
iinpeauhment, — in  which  he  represents  himself  as  having  been 
tried  and  coiideinued  witiioiit  hearing  or  investigation.  The 
FreHidetit  is  an  old  tactiuiau,  and  uuderstanda  well  the 
advantage  of  carrjing  of»  a  defensive  war  with  oficDHive 
uperatiouH,  in  which  the  a8i<ail<^d  assaults  the  assailant ;  and 
hi«  object  la  to  gain  a  jiositiou  m  commanding  in  tho  jirose- 
cutiou  of  the  hostilitio*  whinli  he  meditates. 

Having  seemed  this  important  poGition,  as  he  supposes, 
his  next  endeavors  to  excite  tlie  sympathy  of  tho  people, 
whom  liR  seeks  to  make  bis  allies  in  the  contest.  He  tells 
them  of  Ilia  wounds — woundu  rviceived  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  ;  of  his  patriotism  ;  of  liis  dianterestedness  ;  of 
liis  freedom  from  avarice  or  ambition  ;  of  Iiis  advanced  age, 
and,  finally  of  bis  roUgion  ;  of  his  indifference  to  the  al&irs 
of  tliis  life,  and  of  his  solicitude  for  tliat  which  is  to  come. 
Can  we  mistake  the  object  ?  Who  does  not  see  wliat  is  in- 
tended ?  Lot  H8  bring  vmdor  a  Binglo  glance  tho  facts  of 
Iho  case.  Ho  liret  flcizej  upon  tliu  public  money,  took  it 
from  the  custody  of  tt>e  law,  and  placed  it  in  Ids  uwa  poe- 
BOBsion^ — OS  much  so,  as  if  placx-d  in  bis  own  i»ocket.  The 
Senate  disappriwes  of  tho  act,  and  o]»]«.ise9  the  onl)'  obstacle 
that  prevents  him  from  becoming  complete  master  of  the 
public  treasury.  To  crush  tho  resistance  which  they  inter- 
l*o&B  to  his  will,  he  seeks  a  quarrel  with  them  :  mid.  with 
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this  view,  aoizcs  on  the  ivsolution  in  question  as  tbe  pretext 
He  Bends  U8  a  Protest  against  it,  in  which  he  resorts  to  every 
art  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  his  side,  prepara- 
lory  to  a  direct  appeal  to  them  to  cngago  n»  his  idlii'S  in  the 
war  which  be  intends  to  carr>'  on  against  the  Senate  till  they 
fiiibmit  to  his  authority.  He  lias  proclaimed,  in  advance, 
that  the  right  to  interfere  involves  the  right  to  make  that 
interference  rffichuil.  To  make  it  so,  force  only  is  wanted. 
Ctive  him  an  wlerpmte  force,  »iml  a  speedy  termination  would 
W  put  to  the  ct>ntroversy. 

Sincf^,  ilien,  hostilities  are  intended,  it  is  time  that  we 
nhould  deliberate  how  we  ought  to  act — how  the  assaults 
upon  our  constitiitiojinl  riglifw  and  privileges  ought  to  he 
nit't.  If  wo  wnbult  whiit  ib  due  to  the  wisdom  and  dit:uity 
of  the  Senate,  there  is  liul  ouy  mode  :  meet  it  at  the  thresh- 
old. Encrodchiuents  arc  raost  easily  resisted  at  the  fxvm- 
mencement.  It  is  at  the  extreme  point — on  the  frontier, 
that,  in  a  contest  of  this  description,  the  aifsailimt  is  the 
weakest,  and  the  assailed  the  strongest.  It  is  there  that 
the  purfiosc  of  tlic  usuriwr  is  the  most  feeble,  uud  the  in- 
dignation uf  those  whose  rights  are  encroached  upon,  the 
strongest.  Pemiit  the  frontier  of  our  rights  to  be  jmsseil 
ami  let  the  question  l>o,— not  resistancf;  to  nRur]>atior,  but 
at  what  pintd  we  shall  re^iht, — and  the  conqnest  will  be  more 
than  half  achieved.  I,  at  least,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  will  act 
on  these  principle«.  I  shall  take  my  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate,  if  I  shuidd  stand  there  alone.  I  deny  the  right  of 
the  President  to  send  us  liis  Pmtcst.  I  deny  his  right  to 
questioD,  within  this  chamber,  our  ojiinions  in  any  case,  or 
in  reference  to  any  subject  whatever.  Ho  has  no  right 
to  enter  here  in  hostile  array,  TIk-sc  wiUls  st^parate  us. 
Iteyond  this,  he  has  his  veto  to  protect  lus  rights  against 
aggressions  from  us  ;  but  within,  our  authority  is  above  his 
interference  or  control. 

Entertaining  these  Wews,  I,  for  one,  cannot  agree  to  re- 
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oeivo  the  Protest.  But  it  is  saiil  tliat  the  Sonalc  nevei  naa 
yet  refused  to  receive  a  lueBsoge  iVom  tb«  Pre«icleut  lu 
irv]»ly,  I  answer,  it  Iihh  never  yet  a-^reed  to  reeeivo  u  Pn>- 
test  from  him  ;  and  I,  Bt  least,  shall  uot  contribute  oy  my 
vot«  to  establiah  the  first  precedent  of  the  kind.  With  these 
iiiipreesiouK,  although  I  nj^-e  to  the  i\*solutii>iib  ofiered  by 
thoSennUir  fnim  Slissiseippi  (J[r.  Poiiidexlcr),  as  modifietl,  ft 
sense  of  duty  will  compel  me  to  go  further,  and  to  add,  at 
the  proper  tiuie,  twu  tidditiuuu!  resolutions  ;  one  afiirming 
that  ilic  I'rcsideat  Iwis  no  ri(^ht  lo  protest  against  our  pro- 
ccedingtt,  and  the  other  refusing  to  receive  this,  his  Protest, 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  iutend  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  Seniite  and  the  President  ;  and 
will  couclude  by  a  fetv  remarks  iul(lre8»?<l  more  directly  to 
the  Seu:ite  itself. 

Of  all  the  surpiislng  events,  said  Mr.  C,  in  these  snr< 
priftiug  tiroee,  none  has  astoniiihed  me  more  tb&u  tliat  there 
should  be  any  division  of  opinion,  even  the  slightest,  to  the 
1-iijht  of  ihe  Senate  to  jBifia  tho  resolution  which  has  Xnfvw 
seized  on  tt»  tho  pretext  to  send  us  this  ProtesL  Before  tlie 
conimenoemeut  of  the  diecussiou,  I  would  not  hiivo  believed 
that  there  was  ti  bin<;le  individual  in  our  coimtry,  tho  least 
conversant  with  [mrliamentary  proceedings,  who  eoterteinetl 
any  doubt  of  the  right  of  any  free  and  dcIibertttiTO  body  fully 
and  freely  to  discuss  and  express  their  opinions  on  all  (;ul>- 
JGcts  ttlating  to  the  public  intercBt*,  wliether  in  reference  lo 
men  or  nieu^ures,  or  wliether  in  approbation  or  disapprolia- 
tiiiii.  I  venture  the  asaerlLoiL  that  such  a  right  has  never 
been  questiouml  before  in  this  cimntry  ;  either  hero,  or  in  the 
State  legihlatiiree,  or  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  last  ccntnn.-, 
by  auy  party,  whig  or  tory.  J^or  is  my  ostonishinent  dimi- 
nishixl  by  the  distinction  which  has  Wen  attemptnl  l4)  be 
drawn  between  tho  exprc«sinn  of  an  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  public  officers,  intended  to  termlnato  iu  eomu 
legislative  act,  and  those  not  so  intended — a  distinction  with- 
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out  exam])lc  or  preceilentj  nnd  witlmut  jiriiicipln  or  reawm. 
Nor  am  I  less  surjiriscd  timt  it  gboulil  Iw  gmvcly  aseertod, 
Bs  it  has  been  in  debate,  tlmt  tbe  regolutiQn  in  question  waa 
not  iiitendeil  to  tonniiiate  in  Bome  ulterior  legislative  mea- 
•Bure.  How  this  imprfssinn  vna  made,  or  ventiinnl  to  be  ex- 
pr«8&o<l,  I  um  at  a  Idm  to  conceive  ;  as  it  wan  openly  avowed, 
hikI   fully  unflonitood,  that,  wn  only    waiteil  for  the  junper 

»mumant  to  Ciirry  tlio  reBoIution  into  effect,  by  giving  it  the 
form  of  a  joint  act  of  both  Housee.  Nor  ib  tho  Attempt  to 
limit  oiu:  legisltitivi'  fuucrlions  by  our  judicial,  in  R'ferenee  to 
the  resohitiouH,  less  cxtraowiinary.  I  bad  siipiKwed  that  our 
judicial  were  in  additioa  to  our  legislative  functions,  and  not 
in  diminution  ;  and  that  we  possess  to  the  full  extent,  with- 
it  limitation  or  subtraction,  all  tho  legislative  powers  pos- 
tl  by  Ibo  House  of  lie  pro  sent  atives,  with  a  single  oxce|>- 
tion,  as  provided  in  the  eonstitntion.  Were  it  possible  to 
riiae  n  rational   doubt  on  the  subject,  the  exuinjde  of  iho 

f  English  iBirlittiuent  would  clwirly  prove  that  our  judicial 
function)}  imjiose  no  restrictions  on  uur  legislative.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ITouse  of  Lords,  like  the  yenate,  posseeiwti 
the  power  uf  trying;  impeachments — und  I  venture  to  assert, 
that,  iu  the  long  cimrse  of  time  in  wliich  it  has  exercised  thia 
H  power,  not  a  single  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  it  was 
Buj»|wswl  that  iu  judicial  functions  were  diiniiiifllird  in  any 
degree  by  its  logisliitive  ; — aad  when  we  ennsidor  that  tliis 
portion  of  our  constitution  is  borrowed  from  the  British, 
their  example  must  bo  ocmsidered  decisivo  as  to  the  |wint 
^  under  cousidcratioru 

I  But  let  us  reflect  a  moment  to  what  extent  we  most 
neceasarily  be  carried,  if  wc  once  atimit  tho  principle.  If 
the  Senate  has  no  right,  iu  ctmsctiuence  of  its  judicial 
functions,  to  express  an  opinion,  by  vote  or  resolution,  in 
reference  to  the  legality  or  iHiigality  of  th«  nets  of  public 
fimctionaries,  Senators  can  have  no  right  to  express  such 
opinion  indiWdunlly  in  debate  ;  tia  the'  objeetioUj  if  it  exists 
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ut  all,  goes  to  tlie  exprcssiou  of  au  opinion  by  indiniluaU  os 
well  a&  by  the  body.  He  who  has  made  up  an  opinion,  ami 
avowed  it  in  debate,  would  be  as  much  disqualified  to  pcr- 
tbrm  htti  judielal  iunctions  us  n  judge  on  a  trial  of  impench- 
tnent,  as  if  ho  had  exprcftsnd  it  by  a  vote ;  and,  of  course, 
whii-tevcr  wstrictions  the  jiidii-iiil  functions  of  the  Benatti 
may  be  supposed  to  impose,  would  lie  restrictions  on  the 
liberty  of  diseussion,  as  wuU  as  that  of  votinj^ ;  and  conwj- 
qiicntly  destroy  the  freedom  of  debate  accared  to  us  by  tlic 
constitution. 

I  am,  iDileed,  said  Mr.  Caltoun,  amazeil  that  so  great  a 
luisconccptiou  of  the  essential  powers  of  a  deliberative  body 
should  be  lijnnLHl,  as  tu  deny  to  a  legislative  assembly  the* 
right  to  express  its  opiuJous  on  all  subjects  of  a  public  mituro 
freely,  fully,  and  without  rcstrictioa  or  limitation.  It  in- 
herently belongs  to  the  law-making  power — the  power  to 
make,  repeal,  and  to  modify  the  laws — to  deliberate  upoo 
tlia  state  of  the  Ciiiuu — to  ascertain  its  actual  condition^ 
the  causes  of  existing  disorders — to  determine  whether  they 
OL'iginated  in  the  laws,  or  in  their  execution,  and  to  dense 
the  jiroper  remedy.  What  sort  of  a  legishitive  Iwdy  wuuU 
it  bu,  that  hail  no  ri<^ht  to  prnnnuiico  an  opinion  whether  u 
law  was  or  waa  not  in  confitrmity  to  the  constitution,  and 
whether  it  lind  or  had  nut  been  viulated  by  those  «pj>ointed 
to  admiriistur  the  laws  ?  What  could  be  imagined  more  ab- 
surd".^ And  yet,  if  tlie  ]irinci]>le  conteudcd  for  be  correct, 
suck  would  be  the  character  of  the  Senate.  We  would  liave 
no  right  to  pronoui^ce  a  law  unconstitutional,  or  to  assert 
that  it  had  kiin  violated,  lest  it  should  disqualify  us  fn>m 
pertoniiing  onr  judicial  fimctions. 

There  seems  tu  be,  said  Mr,  C,  a  great  misconccptiuu  in 
reference  to  the  real  motive  and  character  of  the  legislalivo 
and  executive  functions.  The  fi;>rmer  is,  in  its  nature,  de- 
liljeralive,  and  involves,  necessarily,  free  discussion,  and  a  full 
expression  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest.     The 
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latter  in  essentially  tho  power  of  executiug,  and  Las  no  power 
of  deliberation  beyond  oHCcrtaiiiing  tbe  meaning  of  the  law, 
and  caiTcing  its  onactmunts  into  cxecntiuu  ;  and  even  witliiii 
this  liinitt'd  sphere,  its  eonfitructiuus  ul'  its  powers  arc  funucd 
under  resptmsibUity  nut  ordy  to  public  opinion,  but  also  to 
the  legitdativc  department  of  the  Government. 

But  M'herever  the  Executi%*e  ia  vented  with  any  jwrtion 
uf  legislative  functions,  so  essentially  do  those  functions  in- 
volve the  right  of  deliberation,  and  a  full  and  fri>e  expression 
of  opinion,  tfmt  (l»-y  tnintift-r  witl]  them,  to  the  Kxeoulive, 
the  right  ijf  Jiwly  fxjiressiug  liis  npinioiiH  un  all  subjects  cnn- 
neoted  with  such  functions.  Tims  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates, — who  is  vested  by  the  conslitution  with  the 
right  of  communicating  to  Congress  iuformutiou  ou  the  slate 
of  the  Union  ;  of  recommending  to  its  consideration  such 
measurca  as,  in  hia  opinion,  the  public  interests  may  require  , 
to  approve  of  its  acts  ;  and  to  ratify  treaties  which  Imvo  ru- 
(leired  the  const-nt  of  tlie  Senate, — has,  in  the  iK'rfonuauce 
of  all  these  high  legislative  functions,  a  right  to  express  his 
opinion  as  tu  tlie  nntnn!,  and  diameter,  and  conKtitutlnnality 
of  all  tlie  measures,  the  consideration  of  wliich  may  \n;  in- 
volved in  the  performance  of  these  duties — n  right  which  the 
present  cliief  magistrate  has,  on  idl  occasions,  fnn-ly  exer- 
cised, as  we  have  witnessed  this  i^ession,  both  in  his  annual 
message,  and  the  one  announcing  his  veto  ou  the  land  bill. 
In  the  former  he  pronounced  the  United  States  Bank  to  be 
unconstitntionul,  and  has,  of  couree,  according  to  his  own 
principle,  impeached  tbe  conduct  of  Washington  and  Madi- 
son (the  ionuor  of  whom  signed  tho  charter  of  the  lirst 
bank,  and  the  latter  of  tho  present),  and  all  of  the  mcm- 
bem  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  act  incor- 
pomtiug  theuL 

I  am  mortified,  said  Mr.  Calhoun^  that  in  this  coun- 
try, boestiiig  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  desci-nt,  any  one  of  re- 
sjjcctablc  stnudiag,  much  less  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  Hlwuld  be  found  to  eutertaia  i)nuci|)les  leading  tc 

fiiicli  monstroiw  results  ;  and  I  can  Rcarci'ly  V^ilipvt;  nivBeU"  tc 
Ije  breatliing  the  air  of  our  eoiintiy,  and  to  be  within  the 
wiiUs  of  the  Senate  chamber,  when  I  hear  such  doctrines  vin- 
dicated. It  is  proof  of  tho  wonderful  degeneracy  of  the 
timeg— of  a  tot«l  loss  of  the  inio  coticeptions  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  Rut,  in  tlio  midst  of  this  degeneracy,  I  j»cr- 
oeive  the  symptoms  of  regeneration.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
tuiich  oil  tliB  p!irt.y  Jesifjnatiniis  tlint  hove  recently  obtained, 
lUid  wliidi  have  hwn  iutrotluced  in  the  debate*  on  this  occa- 
sioQ.  I,  however,  cannot  but  rtuiark,  that  the  revival  of  th* 
party  narnes  of  tho  RovoUitJon,  afttr  tlioy  had  so  long  sUmi- 
hered,  is  not  without  a  meaning,  nor  without  an  indication 
uf  a  return  to  thosu  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
(HIT  litwrty. 

Crentlcnicn  imglit  to  reflect  that  the  ext<.*nsivT  and  sud- 
deu  revival  of  tlicsc  names  could  not  be  without  sonic  adc- 
iptatc  cause.  Names  nre  not  to  ho  taken  or  given  at  pleas- 
ure ;  there  must  be  somethin;;  to- cause  their  application  to 
adliore.  If  1  remember  rightly,  it  was  Augustus,  in  all  the 
lilonittide  of  his  power,  who  suid  that  ho  found  it  tmpoasihio 
to  inlnidiuTc  a  new  word.  "Wliat,  then,  is  that  something? 
What  is  there  in  the  meaniuj^  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  what 
in  the  character  of  the  times,  whiuh  hiu?  caused  tlwir  sudden 
revival  as  party  designations,  at  this  time  ?  I  tako  it,  that 
tho  very  essence  of  torj'isra — that  which  coustitutee  a  tory, 
is  to  Ruslaiu  prerogntive  agninat  privilcgL — to  support  the 
executive  against  the  legislative  department  of  the  Grovern- 
ment,  and  to  lean  to  the  side  of  jwwer  against  the  side  of 
liberty  ;  while  whig  is,  in  all  these  particulars,  of  the  vitv 
op)>osite  principles.  These  aro  the  leading  ehanicteristies  of 
the  respective  parties,  whig  and  tory,  and  run  through  their 
appUcatioa  in  idl  the  variety  of  circuaistances  in  which  they 
havo  been  ajiplied  either  in  this  country  or  Great  Britain. 
Their  suddcu  revival  and  application  at  this  time  ought  to 


ftdmoaish  my  old  friends  .who  are  now  on  the  side  of  the  ad- 
mioistration,  tbat  there  is  soiuothiug  in  tho  times — eorae- 
ihing  in  the  existing  Rtrn^le  botweoH  tlio  pjirtiosj  nnrl  in  the 
principles  and  doctrines  advocated  by  those  in  power,  which 
\ms  caused  bo  sudden  a  revival,  and  mich  extensive  n.]iplicu- 
tion  of  the  tennB.  I  have  not  eontributed  to  their  introduc- 
tion, nor  am  I  desirous  of  scoiug  them  applied  j  but  I  must 
Kttv  to  those  who  are  intei-CBtedj  that  uothiug  hut  the  revfrsul 
of  their  course  can  possibly  prevent  their  application.  They 
owe  it  to  thcmsi^lveH — they  owe  it  to  the  cliief  magistrate 
whuin  they  support  {who,  at  K^ast,  is  vonerahlu  fi.ir  bis  yeare) 
H»  the  head  of  their  party,  thiit  they  choidil  hull  in  tlieir 
support  of  the  dcBiTotic  and  slavish  doctrines  which  wo  hear 
daily  ad^Tinced,  before  a  return  of  the  reviving  spirit  of 
liberty  bhall  ovcrwlu;hu  them,  with  those  who  mtj  leading 
them,  to  their  ruin. 

1  can  speak,  said  Mr.  Calhoiiu,  with  im]jartiality  As 
(ar  as  1  am  concerned,  I  wish  no  change  of  party  designa- 
tions— 1  am  content  with  that  which  dewgnntea  those  with 
whom  I  act.  It  is,  I  admit,  not  very  populnr,  but  is  at  least 
an  honest  and  patriotic  name.  It  Js  synonymous  with  re- 
sistance to  usurpation — usuriJatioa,  como  from  what  quarter 
and  under  what  shujie  it  may  ;  whether  it  bo  uf  this  Govorn- 
meut  on  the  rights  of  the  States,  or  of  the  Executive  on 
»linaa  gf  the  legJsUtive  departraeot. 
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SPEECH 

On  tlio  Bill  to  Repeal  the  Four  Yeai-s'  Law,  and  to 
Kegulate  the  Puner  of  Kcmoval,  delivoi-ed  in  tliO 
Senate,  February      th,  18S5. 


Mr.  Cai.hotts  said  ;  Thu  riuestioii  involved  in  tlie  third 
section  of  tlio  hill,  wlietlierr  the  jiower  to  (Hsiniss  an  oftiwr 
of  the  Grovernmcat  can  be  conti-oltcd  &m\  regulated  by  Con- 
gress, or  is  under  the  exclusive  and  unlimited  control  of  the 
Pa'sidcnt,  is  no  ontiuary  question,  wliich  may  be  decided 
either  way,  without  nmterijilly  uftecting  the  character  and 
practical  o]jeratioii  of  the  Gorernment.  It  is,  on  tlie  con- 
trar)',  a  great  and  fuudameutal  question,  on  the  deciaon  rf 
which  will  niaterialiy  depend  the  fact,  whether  this  Gorem- 
ment  fihall  {irovo  1.0  be  what  those  wlio  framed  it  supposed  it 
wiLs — -a.  free,  popular,  and  rejmhlican  Government,  or  a  mon- 
arcliy  in  disguise. 

This  important  question,  said  Mr.  C,  baa  been  very  fully 
and  ably  discussed  ly  those  who  have  preceded  nie  on  llio 
Kide  I  iutend  to  advocate.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat 
their  arguments,  nor  to  enforce  them  by  additional  iUuetre^ 
tiona.  1  propose  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  jKiiiit  of  view ; 
but  that  point  I  hold  to  be  decisive  of  the  question. 

If  the  power  to  dismisis  is  possessed  by  the  Executive,  ho 
mu»t  hold  it  in  one  of  two  niodes  :  either  by  an  express  giunt 
of  the  power  in  the  constitution,  or  as  a  power  necessun.'  and 
proper  to  execute  some  jjower  expressly  granted  by  that  in- 
strument. All  the  powers  under  the  constitution  may  be 
classed  midcr  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads  ;  there  is  no 
intermediate  class.  The  first  question  then  is,  Has  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  in  question  by  any  express  grant  in  the  con- 
stitution ?     Ho  who  affiriiis  ho  has,  is  bound  to  show  It, 
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That  inalruinent  is  in  tho  hands  of  ever}"  member ;  the  ]>or- 
tion  containiug  the  delegation  of  power  to  tho  President  is 
short.  It  is  com|in9«i  in  ii  few  sentences.  I  ank  Senators 
to  open  the  constitution,  to  examine  it,  and  to  fiud,  if  Ibey 
can,  any  authority  given  to  ihe  President  to  JiBtuiss  a  jmijliu 
officer.  None  sucli  can  be  found  ;  the  constitution  has  been 
careftdly  examined,  and  no  one  (jretenda  to  have  found  such 
a  grant.  Well,  then,  as  there  is  none  such,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  it  must  exist  as  a  power  necessary  and  proper  to  cxeciito 
some  granted  jwwer  ;  but  if  it  exists  in  that  eharacter,  it 
belongs  to  Congress,  ami  not  to  the  Kxecutive.  I  venture  not 
tUitt  assertion  hastily  ;  I  speak  on  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution itself-— an  express  and  unequivocal  authority  wliich 
caauot  be  denied  uor  contradicted.  Hear  what  that  wiered 
instrument  wiys:  "Congreaa  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  ho  necessary  and  proper  for  carr)*ing  into 
execution  the  furegoing  ikiwuvs  (those  granted  to  Congress 
itself),  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  eonatituljon  la 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  dejmrtuient 
or  officer  thereof."  Mark  the  fidnesa  uf  the  expreseiou.  Con- 
gress sliall  have  power  to  make  all  laws,  not  only  to  carry 
into  efl'ect  the  powers  expressly  delegated  to  itself,  but  those 
delegated  to  the  Government,  or  any  department  or  ofiicer 
thereof;  comprehending,  of  course,  tho  jiowor  to  pass  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  eiR;ct  llio  jmwors  expivas- 
ly  gnintol  to  the  executive  department.  It  follows  that,  Id 
whatever  express  grunt  of  power  to  the  Executive  the  power 
of  dismiseal  nuiy  he  sujijH)»fd  to  attach  ;  whether  to  that  of 
seeing  the  laws  faithfully  executed,  or  to  the  still  more  com- 
prehensive grant,  as  wmteudcd  for  by  some,  vesting  execu- 
tive powvnj  iu  the  President,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  jKiwer 
appurtenant  to  another  power,  and  necessar}'  to  cany  it  into 
effect,  Iransfera  it,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  cited, 
from  the  Executive  to  Congress,  and  places  it  under  its  con- 
trol, to  bo  regulated  in  the  manner  whiuh  it  tua)'  judge  best. 
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If  there  be  tmth  in  reasoning  on  (wHtical  sulijecU,  the  con- 
clusion at  which  I  hnw  iirrived  cannot  lie  it^isted.  1  would 
tnlivat  geutlcmori  ivlio  are  ojipoBoil  io  me,  said  Mr.  C,  tu 
pautK  and  reflect ;  and  to  iK>int  out,  if  [possible,  the  slightest 
ttaw  in  the  ar^^umcut,  or  to  iiiid  a  jicg  on  wliich  to  hang  a 
(louht.  Can  they  deny  tlmt  aH  powers  uoderthc  coDstitution. 
are  either  powers  Bpecifically  granted,  or  powers  neoesaarr  and 
pr(H)er  to  cany  euch  into  execution  ?  Can  it  be  eaid  that 
there  are  inherent  jiowers  comprehended  in  neither  of  these 
classes,  and  existing  hy  u  sort  of  divine  right  in  the  Clorcm- 
ment  ?  The  Souator  Irom  Kew-York  (Mr.  Wright)  attempt- 
ed to  estaMish  Bonic  each  position  ;  but  the  muiuent  uiy  O'l- 
league  touched  it  with  the  sjiear  of  truth,  he,  Mr.  W.,  shnnik 
fntni  the  deformity  of  his  own  conception.  Or  can  it  be  ae- 
ftertoil  that  there  oro  powers  dmve*!  from  oblignliom  higher 
than  the  constitutitm  ilfself  ?  The  very  intimation  of  such  a 
source  of  powL-r  hurled  from  offico  the  predt'cessor  of  the 
present  incumbent.  But  if  it  cmmot  be  denied  that  all  the 
powers  under  the  cjnslitntion  are  cornpriHod  under  one  or  the 
other  of  these  classes,  and  if  it  in  acknowk'dg;cd,  ns  it  is  on 
all  sides,  that  tlw  power  of  dismiasal  is  not  specilically  gTHHt- 
od  by  the  constitution,  it  follnws  by  an  irpesistihle  and  noces- 
«iry  consequence,  that  the  power  belongs  not  to  the  Execu- 
tive, hut  to  CoiigresB,  to  be  regidated  and  controlled  at  its 
pleasure. 

I  should  Ijo  gmlifu'il,  said  Mr.  C,  if  atiy  one  who  enter- 
tains an  op^ioijite  upintou  would  attempt  to  refute  this  argu- 
ment, and  to  point  out  wherein  it  is  defective  ;  for  such  per- 
fect confidence  do  I  iecl  in  its  soundness,  that  I  will  yield  the 
floor  to  any  Senator  who  niay  rise  and  say  that  he  is  prepared 
to  refute  it. 


[Here  Mr.  Talmadgc,  from  New- York,  xma,  and  said  that  ha  wns 
not  satJH&Ml  uilh  tiia  aq^ineat,  and  would  attempt  to  show  its  error. 
Mr.  C  Mt  dowu  fur  tJi«  purpcMo  of  giving  hiin  au  oppvrtuuitjr,  'wheo 
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Mr,  T.  b^ruL  s  formal  Epe«cb  on  Uie  subject  generally,  without  at- 
tempting to  meet  Mr.  C.'s  ai7^iU4.-iit,  uhon  tlie  latter  aroM  and  ftiiii), 
that  Mr.  T.  Iiftd  mistaken  him  ;  that  b«  diJ  not  yiclr]  the  fl<ior  (nr  tlie 
purpOM  of  ennhliiijr  Mr.  T.  tu  niako  a  fipouc]),  but  to  enable  bim  to 
rfefute  tlioargiiiRcnt  wlikb  Mr.  C  baJ  advancx'd  ;  ainl  tliiU  if  Mr.  T. 
was  not  prejNirwl  to  du  m,  lie,  Mr.  C,  would  procwj  in  tlio  di»- 
ciMsinn.] 

Mr.  C.  proceeilttly  and  stiid :  TLe  arg^nnont  on  which  I 
liuve  relitxJ,  lias  bwu  alhiJed  to  by  tlic  Scuator  from  Ten- 
xwaoee  (Judge  Wliite),  and  my  tVicud  from  Kentucky,  who 
eita  befori;  mo  (Judge  Bibb)  ; — und  the  Senator  from  Teuuos- 
«ee  (Mr.  Grundy),  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place, 
attempted  a  reply.  He  ubjected  to  the  argument,  on  the 
grotmd  tliat  the  construction  put  upon  the  clauHe  whU-h  has 
been  quoted,  would  divest  the  Presidettt  of"  a.  power  express- 
ly granted  liim  by  the  cuiistiitition.  I  muBt,  said  Mr.  C, 
e.xjjnjss  luy  uiimzenit'iit.  that  one  mi  di-Hr-siglited,  and  sii  ea- 
liable  of  ajipivciatiitg  the  just  fbree  of  an  arfjuiiient,  shuutd 
give  8uch  on  answer.  "Were  the  power  of  dismissal  a  gniiil- 
cd  power,  the  iirgumeut  wuuU  be  Houn<l  ;  but  as  it  i»  not,  to 
cvuteud  that  the  construction  would  tlivcst  him  of  the  power, 
is  an  assunjptioii,  without  the  slightest  fotmdation  to  sustain 
it.  It  is  his  constnjction,  in  fact,  which  ilivosts  Congivss  of 
an  expressly  granted  jKiwer,  and  not  ours  which  divests  the 
President :  by  liis,  ho  wonJd  take  from  Congress  the  author- 
ity expressly  grantt^l,  of  putting  uU  laws  necesi^ar}'  and  pn^ 
per  to  carr)'  into  effect  the  gnuited  powers^  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  on  the  jiart  of  Con- 
gretts  would  divest  thfl  Executive  of  a  power  nowhere  grant- 
ed in  the  constitution. 

I  feeb  said  JMr.  U.,  that  [  must  appear  to  repejit  nnnecet*- 
fiorily,  wliat  of  itself  is  ko  clear  and  »implo  ua  to  i-e(|uirc  no 
illustration  ;  but  1  know  the  obstinacy  of  j'arly  feelings  and 
preconceived  opinious.  and  with  what  difticulty  they  yield  to 
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the  cleareBt  demonstration.    Nnthing  can  overthrow  them  Imt 
repeated  blowg. 

Sturhj  sftid  Mr.  C,  are  the  arguments  by  whicli  I  liave 
been  forced  to  conclmlo,  that  the  power  of  dismissing  is  not 
lodged  in  the  President,  but  is  subjoct  to  l»e  controlled  ami 
regulated  by  CougroRs.  I  wiy  forced,  bccftuse  I  have  been 
cnmpeilod  to  the  conclusion  in  spite  of  my  previous  imprce> 
sions.  Relying  upon  thu  early  decision  of  the  qriiwlion,  and 
the  lonj;  acqiiiescein;!;  in  that  decision,  I  had  concluded,  with- 
tint  examination,  that  it  had  not  been  diiiiturbcd,  because  it 
rested  upon  principles  too  clear  and  strong  to  admit  of  doubt. 
I  renniined  passively  under  this  impression,  until  it  became 
necessary,  durinfj  the  last  flession,  to  examine  the  question — 
when  I  took  up  the  diecussion  on  it  in  1789,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  having  my  previous  impression  confirmed.  The  re- 
sult was  dift'erent.  I  was  stnick,  on  reading-  the  delmte,  with 
the  force  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  contended  that  the 
power  was  not  vcBted  by  the  constitution  in  the  Kxecutive. 
To  me  they  appeared  to  be  far  more  BtateHmao-Ukc  than  the 
opposite  argriTiieiitH,  and  to  parttdce  much  mure  of  the  spirit 
of  the  oooatitutioD.  Ailcr  rciuling  this  debate,  I  turned  to 
the  constitution,  which  I  read  with  care  in  ivfcrenco  to  the 
Bul)ject  discussed,  when,  for  tlio  tirst  time,  I  was  Ptnick  with 
the  fiill  force  of  the  clause  which  I  have  quoted,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  for  ever  settles  the  controversy. 

I  will  now,  sjud  Mr.  C,  proceed  to  consider  what  will 
be  lh(j  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  pyslem  under  the  con- 
struction which  I  have  given.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
put  dowu  all  discretionary  power,  and  convert  the  Grovera- 
ment  into  what  the  framers  intended  it  should  be— a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  discretion.  If  the  construction  be 
eatalilislied,  nt)  officer  i'rom  the  President  to  the  constable. 
And  fmm  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  lowest  judicial  officer, 
could  exercise  any  power  but  what  is  expressly  gmntc-d  liy 
the  constitution  or  by  some  act  of  Congress  :  and  thus  tbnt. 
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irhich  in  a  irec  state  is  the  most  diUour  and  dangerous  of  all 
things — ^the  discretionary  power  of  those  who  are  etiargwi 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws — will  he  effeotualiy  8iipijre*«ed, 
uad  the  domiuioii  of  the  laws  bu  fully  estdblishwl. 

It  wyuld,  in  the  next  jjlaue,  unitf,  hftnminizi'j  and  hlend 
into  out;  whole  all  the  jmiwcfh  of  the  Goveruinent,  and  pre- 
vent that  perpetual  and  dangerous  conflict  which  would  neues- 
Korily  exUt  between  its  departments,  under  the  upposite  con- 
stnictiou.  Feruiit  each  departmeut  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  its  own  powers,  and  to  assume  the  right  to  exercise  all 
powers  which  it  may  deem  neceBsaiy  and  proper  to  execute 
tho  powers  ^punted  to  it,  aiHl  who  drjeH  not  aee  tliat,  in  fiict 
the  Govonnnent  woulil  conwBt  of  three  independent,  seiiarate, 
and  condieting  departments,  without  any  common  point  of 
union— instead  of  one  united  authority  controlling  tlie  wliole  ? 
Nor  would  it  be  difliciilt  to  foresee  in  what  this  (.■uutest  !«- 
tween  coutlictiiig  departments  would  tcnuitiate.  The  Esec- 
ulive  must  prevail  over  the  other  dcpartmcuta  ;  fi>r  without 
its  concurrence  the  action  of  thu  other  departments  arc  iin- 
]>otent.  Neither  the  decrees  of  the  Court  nor  the  acts  of 
UongreM  can  ha  executed  hut  through  the  executive  author- 
ity ;  and  if  tho  President  bo  permitted  to  assume  whatever 
power  he  may  deem  to  be  appurtenant  tr)his  granted  powers, 
and  to  decide  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  on  his 
owu  responsibility,  whether  the  decision  uf  tlie  Court  or  the 
acts  of  Congress  are  or  are  not  consistent  with  the  rights 
which  he  may  arrogate  to  himself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sec 
that  the  autliority  of  the  le^slative  and  Judicial  departments 
woidd  be  luider  hit*  control.  Nor  is  it  ditticult  to  forcBee  that 
if  he  may  add  the  power  of  dismissal  to  that  of  appointment, 
and  thus  assert  imlimitcd  control  over  all  who  hold  office,  hi- 
would  find  but  little  ditihculty  in  maintaining  himself  in  the 
most  extravagjint  assuniptious  of  power.  We  are  not  with- 
out fixporiencc  on  this  subject.  To  what  hut  to  the  false  and 
dangeious  doctrine  agaiuBt  which  1  am  contending,  and  into 
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which  tlie  f  resent  Chief  Miigistrate  luis  fiiUen,  arc  we  to  ht- 
(libute  the  i'rvfUK'iit  coiiiliclH  bt'twccn  the  Executive  and  the 
other  dejiartmeuts  uf  tlie  Guvoruiueut ;  and  which  so  etroogly 
iilustmtc  the  truth  of  what  1  have  stated  ?  Under  the  op- 
]»08ite  and  true  view  of  our  Fj'stcm,  iiU  these  danp^rous  jars 
and  confiicts  would  cease.  It  uuttes  the  whole  into  one,  and 
the  legislative  becomes,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  centre  of  the 
systcn), — the  Btomach,  and  the  brain, — into  which  all  is 
taken,  dij^-Hted,  aiul  a^Hitii tinted,  and  by  which  thu  action  of 
the  wholo  is  regulated  by  a  common  intellige^ice ;  and  tliis 
without  destroying  thedlatiuct  aiid  inde|ieadent  functions  of 
thu  parts.  Each  is  left  in  possessiuu  of  the  jjowers  expressly 
gruiiti'd  by  the  constitution,  and  which  may  be  executed 
without  the  aid  of  th<!  legislative  department,  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  which,  there  is  no  possibility  of  coming  into  con- 
tiiet  with  the  other  d«i«irtuients;  while  all  discretionary 
powers  ueeeHsiry  to  execute  the  granted,  and  in  the  esercieo 
of  wjiich  tho  supamte  departments  wonM  necessarily  c«)nin 
into  conflict,  are  by  a  wise  and  beautiful  provi^iou  of  the 
constitution  transferred  to  Congress,  to  be  exercised  solely 
according  to  its  discretion  ; — thus  avoiding,  as  far  as  tho  de- 
pnrtnieuts  of  the  Govenunent  fire  concerned,  the  possibility 
(vf  cullisiou  betweu  tho  parts.  By  a  ])rovi8ion  no  lese  wise, 
this  unicin  of  power  in  Congress  is  bo  regulated  as  to  prevent 
the  lejpslative  tVoin  absorbing  the  other  df>partincnts  of  the 
Government.  To  guard  the  Exotuitive  jigaiiiBt  the  enoroach- 
uieuts  of  Congress,  the  President  is  raised  fivni  his  lucre 
ministflriiil  fiuietions  to  a  jmrtieipatiou  in  the  emioliuent  of 
laws.  By  a  provision  in  the  constitution,  lus  appmvai  ia  re- 
quired to  the  acts  of  Congress  ;  and  lus  veto,  given  hiu  as 
a  shield  to  pi'utcct  lum  oguiust  the  encroachments  of  the  leg- 
islative department,  can  arrest  the  aets  of  Congress,  utUcsa 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses.  And  here  let  me  say, 
that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  i>.''Solution  oflered  by  my  frioiid 
frutn  Maiyland  (Mr.  Kent),  which  proposes  to  divest  tho  Kx- 
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ecutivo  of  Iu8  veto.  I  hold  it  to  be  indispontable ;  mainly 
on  the  groimcl  tliat  the  constitution  hns  vested  in  Congrew 
tlie  hif^h  discretionary  power  iimlor  cnnnfidemtinn.  whitrh.  but 
tor  the  veto,  however  neix'gsar}'  fur  the  huniiony  and  unity 
of  the  Government,  might  i>rove  destructive  to  the  indepen- 
donee  of  the  President.  He  must  indeed  he  a  most  feeble 
ftnd  incompetent  Chief  Mn^istmte  if,  aided  by  the  veto,  he 
woidd  not  have  siillicient  iiifliicnee  Ut  protect  Ida  uecefisory 
powers  aguiiiHt  the  encrouchmcnte  of  CongrcfiB.  Nor  is  the 
judiciary  left  with<tnt  ample  protection  n<riiinst  (he  cncn^neh- 
nieut  of  C<jngr<.'-*8.  Thy  independent  tenure  by  which  the 
judges  bold  their  office,  and  the  right  of  the  Ojurt  to  pro- 
nounce when  a  c«se  comes  befurc  thcra  ujion  the  constitu- 
tionality of  tlie  nets  of  Congress,  as  far  nt  Iciist  as  the  other 
departments  nre  concerned,  affords  to  the  judiciary  nn  ample 
protection.  Thus  nil  the  departmentH  are  united  in  one,  bo 
m  to  constitute  a  single  government,  instead  of  three  distinct, 
separate,  ami  conflicting  departments,  without  impairing 
ihetr  eeparatc  and  distinct  fuuetion»,  while  at  the  same  time 
tiie  peace  and  liamic'nv  of  the  whole  are  prosen'ed. 

'I'lierc  remains,  said  Mr.  C,  tu  he  noticed  another  conse- 
quence not  less  important.  The  construction  for  which  T 
contend  strikes  at  the  root  of  that  daagcrous  control  which 
the  President  wuiUd  have  over  all  who  hold  otBcc,  if  the  |k>wlt 
of  appoininiont  and  removal  without  limitation  or  restriction 
were  united  in  him.  Lot  us  nut  be  deceived  by  names.  The 
{K>wcr  in  ([iie»itiuu  is  too  great  t'tr  the  Cliief  Maja^strate  of  a 
free  state.  It  is  in  its  nature  an  imperial  jiower,  and  if  he 
Iw  permitted  to  exercise  it,  his  authority  must  becrome  as  ab- 
solute &)  that  of  the  aulVKmit.  tif  all  the  Itusfilaa.  To  give 
hitn  the  powiT  to  dismiss  at  his  will  and  jileasure,  without 
limitation  or  contn.il,  i»  tu  give  him  an  aWlutc  and  nidiin- 
il«l  control  over  Ihe  subsistence  of  almost  alt  who  huld  office 
under  Govenuucnt.  Let  him  btive  the  [jower,  und  the  Bisty 
thousand  who  now  }iold  employments  under  Government  would 
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Itccomc  dependent  upon  him  for  the  means  of  esietuncc.  Of 
tliat  vast  multitude,  I  may  venture  to  aaaert  thHt  tiierfl  nro 
very  fuw  whose  subsist enoe  iIih's  not,  more  or  less,  depend 
upon  tlioir  puhlit:  emploympnts.  Who  does  not  Bce  that  a 
power  Bounlimite*!  and  dosputic  over  this  great  and  powerful 
corps  must  tend  to  corrujit  and  dehiise  those  who  ixwnpose  it, 
and  to  convijrt  them  iiitu  the  8U])ple  and  willing  inRtnmients 
of  him  who  wields  it  ?  And  hero  let  mc  remark,  said  Mr. 
C,  that  1  have  hccu  unfairly  reptvsentcd  in  reference  to  this 
point.  I  have  been  charged  wilii  asserting  tluit  the  whole 
body  of  oftloe-holdera  is  corrupt,  debased,  and  subBen'ient : 
with  wliat  views,  those  wlio  make  the  charge  can  Iwst  ex- 
plain. I  have  made  no  *iuch  assertion,  nor  could  it  with 
truth  be  made,  I  know  tliat  there  are  many  virtuous  and 
high-niindwl  citizens  wlui  hoM  ]iuhlie  office ;  but  it  is  not, 
therefore,  the  less  true  that  the  tendency  of  the  power  of  dis- 
mtsRal  in  mich  as  I  have  altnhute<l  to  it ;  and  tliat  if  the 
jmwer  be  lell  unqnaliKwl,  and  the  practice  be  continued  na  it 
has  uf  late,  thu  result  must  I*  the  complete  corruption  and 
di^lwsenient  vi'  lliuwe  in  pnlilii!  emplLiymont.  What,  Mr.  C. 
asked,  hoH  been  the  powerful  eauae  that  baa  wrought  the 
wondeifnl  changes  wliich  history  teaches  us  havu  occurred  at 
ditlereut  fieriods  iu  the  churacter  of  nations?  What  has 
l»owed  d<pwn  that  high,  gcnonms,  and  chivalrous  fcoling — that 
inde)>endent  and  jiroud  spirit  which  cliaracterized  alt  free 
ctates  in  rising  IVom  the  barbarous  to  the  civilized  condition^ 
and  which  finally  converted  their  citizens  into  base  nycophanis 
and  tiatterers  ?  Under  tlie  operation  of  what  cause  did  the 
prond  and  stubborn  conquerors  of  tlie  world,  the  haughly 
Komanrt,  fiink  down  to  (bat  low  and  servile  dehasi^rnent  which 
followed  the  decay  of  the  republic  ?  Wliat  hnt  the  mighty 
cause  which  I  am  considering ;  the  power  which  ono  man 
exercised  over  the  fortunes  and  siilwistence,  the  honor  nad 
the  standing  of  all  those  in  oHice,  or  who  aspire  to  public 
rmploymeut  ?      Man  is  nntumlly  proud  and  indejH'ndent  ; 


rind  if  he  loses  these  noble  qualitifs  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lirjitlun,  it  is  becuwse,  by  tlie  couceutration  of  power,  he  who 
cuutnils  the  povcrutucot  bceomcB  (U-ificd  in  the  eyes  of  tho&e 
who  live  or  expect  to  live  by  its  bounty,  lustead  of  resting 
their  hopes  on  a.  kind  Providence  and  their  own  honejit  exer- 
liouB,  III!  who  asjiiru  are  ttnif^ht  in  believe  thut  the  most  cer- 
t«in  i-ojul  to  honor  and  fortune  is  eervility  and  fiattprv.  We 
already  experience  its  corrotling  operation.  With  the  {pxtwth 
of  executive  patnmngo  uud  the  wmtrol  which  the  Executive 
hju  established  awr  ihnse  in  iifKcc  by  the  exercise  of  this 
tremendous  jiuwer,  we  witnoss  umorig  ourselves  the  progresa 
(if  this  biwe  and  servile  spirit,  which  already  presents  so  strik- 
ing a  con  rniKt  lictwoen  the  former  and  present  character  of 
our  jteople. 

It  is  in  Vftin  to  attempt  to  deny  the  charge.  I  have 
niarked  its  prof^rcsa  in  a  thousand  instances  within  the  last 
few  years.  I  have  seen  the  spirit  of  iude[ieudeut  lueu,  hold- 
ing public  office,  sink  under  the  dread  of  this  fearful  power  ; 
too  honest  and  too  firm  to  become  the  inatrmncnts  or  flut- 
terers  of  power,  yet  too  prudent,  with  all  the  consequences 
befure  tht-in,  to  whisjter  disJtpprubation  of  what,  in  their 
hearts,  they  condemned.  Let  the  present  state  of  things 
continue — lot  it  lie  understood  that  none  are  to  aciqiiire  the 
public  honors  or  to  obtain  tliL-ni  but  by  tlattcry  and  hose 
cjnipliauce,  and  in  a  few  gcuemtioas  the  American  chamoter 
will  become  utterly  crirru])t  and  delwwej. 

Now  is  the  time  to  arrest  tliis  fatal  tendency.  Much  will 
du|M;nd  upon  the  vote  on  thu  nii-asure  which  is  now  before 
you.  tihould  it  receive  the  sanction  of  this  boily  and  the 
other  branch  of  tho  legislature,  and  the  princijilc  be  once  es- 
tablished that  the  power  of  dismissal  is  subject  to  be  reguhit- 
2d  by  the  action  of  Congress,  and  is  not,  as  is  contended,  under 
tlie  sole  control  of  the  Kxecutive,  the  danger  which  now 
nieoaccB  the  destruction  of  our  Hystem  may  yet  be  arrested. 
The  discretionary  and  despotic  power  which  the  President 
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lias  a^umed  to  exercise  over  all  in  public  euipluymcut  would 
!«  subject  to  the  control  of  law  ;  and  public  officers  instt^ 
of  conaideriitg  theniselves  as  tlie  mere  agentu  of  tlio  execu- 
tive department,  and  liable  to  bo  disuiisBed  at  his  will  and 
pleasure  witlioiit  refill  to  conitiict,  would  be  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

But  it  is  objected  bjr  the  Siaiator  fi-om  Tounessoe  (Mr. 
Gnmdy),  tliat  tlie  cLiuHtniction  for  which  I  w^nlend,  would 
destroy  the  power  of  Ihe  President,  and  arrest  the  action  of 
ihu  Uovernment.  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  eur- 
jirise,  &iiid  Mr,  C,  that  such  an  objection  should  come  from 
that  experienced  and  aaffucious  Senator.  Ho  neenis  entirely 
to  forget  that  the  I'resident  not  only  poflWSSOH  executive  pow- 
ers, but  also  legislative ;  and  that  lie  Ib  not  only  a  Chief 
llo^strate,  hut  nlfto  a  part  of  tho  law-mnking  power.  Does 
he  not  recollect  that  the  I're«ident  lias  his  veto  ;  and  that  no 
law  can  l>e  passed  which  would  impro^ierly  diminish  the  au- 
thority which  ought  to  belung  to  him  as  Chief  Mngistnite 
without  bis  cuUHent.  unless  passed  aguinst  his  veto  by  twti- 
lhirtl«  of  both  Houses? — an  event  which  it  is  believed  Ims 
not  occurred  eiucc  tho  couimeaoemcnt  of  the  Gm'cmmcnt, 
and  the  occurrence  of  whicli  is  highly  iniprohnble.  How 
lln-ii  cjui  it  Ik;  Kfj*erted,  that  the  oonatruclion  for  which  I 
contcad  would  destroy  tho  just  authority  of  the  President  ? 
Let  it  be  established,  and  what  would  f«>llow  ?  PIvery  pni- 
puuitiou  to  regiUate  and  contnd  the  power  of  dismisxal  would 
become  a  question  of  expediency,  and  would  be  liable  to  be 
uwtailed  by  all  who  niigbt  BUpjHieM)  tliat  it  woiUd  impair  im- 
properly tiie  power  of  tho  Chief  Magistrate.  And  strconded 
a«  they  would  be  by  the  veto,  if  necessary,  there  coulil  be  but 
little  danger  lliat  restrictions  too  rigid  would  lie  imposed  oo 
his  authority.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  tdsi.>  uhjeets  tliat 
the  mcuiiuro  would  Iw  impRictieaWe,  and  asks  with  nn  air 
of  triumph,  wluit  would  the  Senate  do  if  the  reasons  of  the 
President  should  be  uusatislactoiy  ?     I  do  not,  eaid  Mr.  C, 


igreo  with  those  who  think  tliat  the  Senate  can  or  ought  to 
contmuo  to  reject  the  nominations  of  the  President  in  such 
Ciises,  until  the  officer  who  has  been  dismisBeJ  shall  In?  res.Ii>r- 
eii.  I  Ijclieve  thiit  ctiurse  to  lie  impmcticable  ;  nml  that,  in 
such  a  strugfilc,  the  reastance  of  the  Senate  woultl  be  tinally 

rcomc.  lly  hope  is,  that  the  fact  itRt-lf  that  the  I'lvsideut 
assign  reafions  for  removals,  will  ^o  far  to  eheck  the  ahu- 
Mfrwhich  now  exist.  I  cuunut  think  that  any  Presidi-'nt  woitlJ 
Hssign  to  the  Senate  us  a  reason  fur  reuio\'ul,  tlmt  the  ofliecr  re- 
moved was  ojipo»ed  to  hiin  on  party  grounds.  Huch  is  the  de- 
ceptive character  of  the  huinau  heart,  that  it  is  reconciled  to 
do  many  things  under  plausible  oovering  which  it  would  not 
(ipenlf  avow,  lint  buijjxjso  there  should  Ixj  a  Presiilent  who 
wnulil  act  upon  tlji^priiicij^Ie  of  removing  on  a  mereditierence 
of  opinion  without  any  other  faijt  in  ihv  officer,  and  who 
would  be  bold  enough  to  avow  such  a  rcasoEj  Congrese  vrtmld 
not  be  at  a  Inss  for  a  n.'tntM.ly,  on  the  priiii.;i[iles  fnr  whieli  I 
c<mtend.  A  law  niigiit  be  passed  that  would  reach  the  cast* ; 
it  might  be  declared  that  the  removal  of  the  Frasideut,  if 
his  reasons  shouUl  iint  prove  satipfactorj-,  should  act  merely 
aa  a  sU8j)cnHioa  to  the  tenniiiation  of  the  next  ensuing  ses- 
sion, unless  billed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Tlic  Senator  from  TenneBSce  has  conjui-ed  nji  a  stJitc  of 
frightful  collifiifiii  iM'twi-iMi  the  Executive  anil  tlic  dismissc^l 
officers,  and  has  rejuescntetl  the  Senate  chamber  as  the  arena 
wliere  tliis  conflict  must  be  carried  on.  He  sayv,  if  the  Pres- 
idont  sh'iuld  be  hound  to  assign  his  rciisons,  the  jinrly  dis- 
missed would  of  right  have  a  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  those  reasons,  and  that  the  Senate 
would  liavo  its  whole  time  engrossed  in  listening  to  tlie  trial. 
All  this  is  mere  imagination,  if  the  Pn'sident  on  his  jwrt 
should  cxeivise  the  power  of  removal  with  the  discretion 
nnd  justice  which  he  ought,  and  witli  which  all  the  prede- 
ccsBora  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  have  in  fact  oxercis- 
sd  it.     Does  he  suniHJse  if  a  meusuri',  siteli  as  is  now  before 
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the  Senate,  hml  licea  in  cjjK'ratkin  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Oovcrtimcut,  tlml  the  Father  uf  bin  <:iiiiTirry — a  man  no 
k'ss  dbtiiigiiifilied  by  Lis  nioderntion  thaa  his  wisdom,  woulU 
have  exjjerifncetl  the  kaat  embarrassment  from  its  opera- 
tion? Uoca  he;  mippoHC  that  the  dismissiil  of  nine  officere 
in  eight  years  during  hin  prefiirlency,  would  have  given  all 
that  annoyance  tn  him  and  to  this  btKly,  which  the  Sti-natur 
autici'pates  from  the  meiiHure  ?  Would  there  liavo  been  any 
dilTiciihy  in  the  tiiiin  of  tlie  elder  A<laniK,  either  to  hiinH-'lf 
or  to  tlio  Senatt;,  i'lum  the  ten  officers  whom  he  dihniihNxl 
durinj,;  his  presidency  ?  Would  any  have  been  experienced 
during  Mr.  Jefl'ei^tn's  term  of  ei|;ht  years,  even  with  the 
forty-two  whom  lie  lUsmissed  ?  Or  in  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Madison,  that  mild  and  amiable  man,  who,  in  eight  years  of 
great  cxt-itemont,  of  which  nearly  three  was  a  period  of  war, 
dismissed  but  five  olUcers  ?  Or,  during  tho  preuideucy  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  in  eight  years  dismissed  but  nine  officers  ? 
Or  of  the  younger  Mr.  Adams,  who  in  four  years  dismiased 
but  twct  utiicers  ?  1  come  now,  said  Mr  C,  to  the  present 
administration  ;  and  here  I  cnncedL-,  that  with  tlie  dismissal 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  otticers  iu  the  Urst  year,  and  i 
ktmw  not  how  many  slntie,  the  scene  of  trmible  and  dillicul- 
ty  both  to  the  I'lfsidont  und  the  Senate,  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  painted  in  such  lively  colore, 
might  have  occurred,  had  the  measure  Ikicu  in  ojK'ralion. 
This,  however,  ctHistitutes  no  olyection  to  the  measure,  but 
to  tho  abuse — the  gross  and  dangerous  abuse  of  the  power 
of  dismissiil  whiuh  it  is  intended  to  correct.  It  is  a  recom- 
mendation thiU  it  would  inijxide  Bud  embarross  the  abinie  of 
so  dangerous  a  ])ower.  The  more  numerous  and  powerful  the 
iin|)e<liments  to  such  abuses^  the  better.  I  apprehend,  said 
Mr.  ij,.,  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  en- 
tirely misconceives  the  oixiratioD  «^f  the  measure  under  a  dis- 
creet and  moderate  administration.  Under  such  an  one,  the 
charges  exhibited  against  an  otticcr  would  be  transmitted  to 
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the  accusal  ;  would  undergo  a  regular  inveetigaliou  iu  the 
[irt'sence  of  the  party,  and  the  accused  Avould  be  lioard  in  huj 
jwn  defence  heforo  the  charge  would  ]ie  atrtoil  on.  If  fiu&* 
luiiicd,  and  tho  officer  he  discharged,  ihi*  whole  proceedings 
would  ncci)ni|taiiy  the  nomination  uf  xhc  sucwpsor  ne  show- 
in^  the  jpxmnds  on  which  he  was  disniiswd. 

During  ihe  time,  said  Mr.  C,  that  I  occunied  the  jilace 
of  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Monroe,  two  ofticeis  of  the 
Govermnent  holding  civil  cmiiloymentB  counectod  with  that 
department,  weru  iHsiuisaed  fur  imprupcr  conduct  ;  and  iu 
both  cases  the  course  which  I  have  indicated  was  adopted. 
The  otticcrs  were  not  disiuieficd  until  ai>er  a  full  investiga- 
tion, and  the  niaaona  fi>r  dismission  reduced  to  writing  and 
communicated  to  them. 

But  the  Senator  fmni  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gnuidy)  further 
objects,  that  the  const  ructii>n  fur  which  we  contend  would  coti- 
ceutrate  all  the  powers  of  the  ftovomment.  in  Coiigreps,  ami 
would  thus  oontttitute  the  very  essence  of  (U'*,polisiti,  whicli 
oHisislA,  as  he  asflerts,  in  uniting  the  jxtwera  of-  the  tluve  de- 
partments in  one.  I  could,  said  Mr.  C,  liardly  have  anlit^i- 
puted,  tliat  une  whoao  conceptions  arc  w)  clear  on  most  sub- 
jects wotdd  venture  bo  bold  on  assertion.  Hm  not  the 
Senator  i-eflceted  oa  the  nature  of  the  legislative  departitieut 
ia  our  system  ?  To  make  a  law,  it  is  new!»Mtry  not  only  to 
liave  the  porticipati'm  of  the  two  Houses,  but  that  also  of 
the  Executive  ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  veto,  when, 
ns  has  been  stated,  tho  measure  must  be  passed  by  two-thirds 
uf  Iwth  Houses.  Does  he  not  ace  from  thifj,  that  to  vest 
Congress,  as  the  constitution  lias  done,  with  all  tho  discre- 
tionary power,  is  to  vest  the  jiowor  not  simply  in  tho  two 
Houses,  but  also  in  the  Presidiiut,  and  in  fact  to  require  the 
-•oncurrence  of  both  deparluKjnts  to  the  exercise  of  such  high 
and  dangerous  powers,  instead  of  leanng  it  to  each  sejiar- 
ately,  as  would  have  been  the  fact  without  tiiis  wise  pro- 
vision!    I  mil  tell  the  Senator,  that  it  is  the  doctrine  for 
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which  he,  and  not  tliat  for  which  we  contend,  which  leads  to 
ooDceutiation — a  dottrioe  wbiijh  would  leave  to  each  dejiart- 
ment  to  assiime  whatever  power  it  might  ehiwws  and  which 
in  its  necessary  etltK:tH,  a.t  Iiah  lieen  slinwii^  witnld  concentrate 
liU  th«  ]H)were  of  the  Oiivermneiit  in  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
This  pruceKs  lios  been  going  t)U  under  our  eyes  rajjidly  for  the 
litst  few  yeani ;  nud  yot  the  gentleman  whu  iLppeam  now  to 
be  SH)  sensitive  as  to  the  dimmer  of  eynceutnititm,  UKiks  on 
with  perfect  indifleiviice,  not  to  say  with  approbation.     We 
have,  mid  Mr.  C,  lost  all  seii»ihility  ;  wc  have  become  callouB 
and  hardened  under  the  operutiou  of  thow  deleterious  prac- 
licOH  hihI  priuc'ijiU'K  which  characterize  the  times.     What  a 
few  yenrs  since  would  have  shocked  and  roused  the  whole 
oouiiminity,  is  now  scarcely  perceived  or  ftlt.     Then  the 
dismissal  of  a  few  inconsiderable  officers,  on  party  fjrijunds  aa 
was  supposed,  waa  followed  by  n  geneml  burst  of  indignation  ; 
but  now  the  dt(iniit>Kal  of  ihuusandu,  when  it  U  o|x>n)y  avowed 
tlmt  tliL'  piihlie  offices  are  (be  "spoils  of  the  victors,"  pnv 
duces  scaruely  a  sensation.     It  passes  as  au  ui^uarj*  event. 
The  present  stntcof  the  couutr\',  Guid  Mr.  C,  was  then  Anti- 
cipated.    It  was  foreseen,  as  far  hack  as  1826,  that  the  time 
would  coin e  when  the  income  of  the  Govei-uinent  and  the 
uuinl)cr  of  those  in  its  empl'\vment  would  be  doubled — and 
that  the  control  of  the  President,  with  the  power  of  dis- 
mi^wil,  wonM  Iwcome  irresistible.     All  of  wliich  was  ui 
as  an  inducement  for  retbim  at  that  early  perii.H) ;  and  as  a' 
reason  why  the  administiTVtiun  then  in  power  sbould  be  ex- 
pelleJ,  and  those  opposed  to  them  should  be  elevated  to  their 
places.     Ihit  now  when  this  pmjiheoy  bus  Ijeen  reidizcd,  wc 
seem  perfectly  insensible  of  the  danger  to  which  the  liberty 
and   institutions  of  the  cuuntiy  are  cxjMised.     Among  the 
syinptmns  of  the  tinios,  said  Mr.  G.,  wliich  indtcatu  a  deep 
and  growing  dec«y,  I  would  place  among  the  ninst  striking, 
the  diiFerence  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  seek  public  em- 
ployment before  and  after  their  elevation.     In  the  language 
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of  the  intlignant  ll<iraan,  they  solicit  offices  in  onv  nmnnor  anfl 
tiae  them  in  another.  Auil  tliis  renmrk  wan  not  moro  tmc 
cfthat  JfgeritTutt'd  stato  of  the  noblest  of  uU  the  rcimblica 
wf  antkiuity,  thuii  it  is  of  ours  at  the  present  timo.  It  w 
not  only,  said  Sir.  C,  a  symptoiu  of  decay,  but  it  is  ahio 
ft  powerful  cause.  When  it  comes  to  be  once  iinderstotHl 
that  polities  is  a  panic  ;  that  those  who  are  enf^aiL^xl  in  it  but 
act  a  part ;  that  they  raake  this  or  that  profession,  not  from 
honest  conriction  or  an  intent  to  fulfil  them,  but  as  the 
means  of  deluding  the  people,  and  through  that  delusion  to 
nc<iuire  power  ; — when  such  professions  are  to  he  entirely 
forgotten — tho  |>eoplA  wjU  lose  nil  eontidonco  in  public  men  ; 
all  will  ho  rej;fLnU'<l  as  mi-re  juj,"^h'r8 — the  hoiieRt  and  the 
pftlriotiR  as  well  fts  tlic  cunning  and  the  jirofligato  ;  and  the 
people  will  become  iudifterent  and  jwssivc  to  the  grossest 
abuses  of  power,  on  the  ground  that  those  whom  they  may 
elevate  under  whatever  iiledffes,  inHtead  of  refomiinKj  i*"ill  but 
imitate  the  example  of  those  whom  they  have  expelled. 

I,  said  Mr.  C,  rejoice,  however,  that  there  arc  many  who 
are  counted  in  the  administration  ranks,  who  Jiave  a  proper 
regard  lor  the  profeasionR  of  the  party  while  canviisKinj;  H>r 
power.  I  Bee  the  commencement  of  a  separation  between 
tlioae  who  are  diKpoaed  to  go  all  lengths,  to  abandon  all  for- 
mor  principlea  in  the  siipj;ir»rt  of  jiower,  and  those  who  are 
not  di«]»oBed  to  advance  beyond  the  point  where  they  now 
stand,  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  eiislnin  the  power  of 
the  Kxecutive,  however  extravagant,  reflect  on  what  has 
occurred  during  the  present  discussion,  and  the  manly  and 
iRde|>endcnt  scatiincnts  which  have  been  expreswd  in  the 
ranks  of  the  administration  itself,  and  they  will  sec  cause  to 
halt  in  their  course.  They  have  pushed  thintrg  as  tar  as  they 
can  be  pushed  with  safety— to  push  them  further  most  end 
in  division  and  overtlu-ow. 

But  the  Senator  from  New-York  (Mr.  Wright)  regards 
all  this  alarm  on  account  of  the  vast  increase  of  executive 
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power,  as  perfectly  iiiingiuarj'.  He  contends  tliat  the  vi 
(Irawu  in  the  reijort  of  the  committee,  uh  to  llie  extent  of 
piitniuiij;e,  is  greatly  exa^^gerated  ;  uud  fi>r  this  purjwso 
Rssftils  that  |>art  of  the  reiM)rt  wliich  treats  of  tlic  number  of 
those  in  the  craplorment  of  tho  Government  and  li\'ing  <»n 
il«  huiKity,  an  cniiftiitnling  one  of  llid  elenionls  of  Esecutir** 
patronage.  The  Senatot'  is  possessed  of  clear  perception  and 
strong  powers  of  dj  scrim  I  not  ion,  and  I  anticipated  from  the 
cunJident  maimer  in  which  he  exprt'ssed  liim»elf,  that  he  liad 
discovered  Kornu  fiavr  or  weakness  in  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port. He  is  not  nsnally  the  man  to  make  bold  afsertioiu 
vrilhout  his  ]irnof ;  but  I  must  say  tiiat,  in  this  case,  the 
Senator  haa  diBujipoiuted  me.  What  error  or  exaggeration 
has  he  discovered  in  the  rejiort  ?  Has  he  shown  the  num- 
ber stated  to  be  greater  than  in  reality  it  is  ?  Has  he  phowu 
that  thtTf  is  any  error  in  the  vtirious  heads  under  wluch  thvy 
are  classified  ?  Or  that  there  is  a  single  class  which  does  not 
contribute  to  swell  tho  power  and  influence  of  the  Execu- 
tive ?  He  ]ias  not  even  mndo  nn  attempt  to  point  out  any 
error  of  the  kind.  Ho  drew  hU  number  and  classiticatioa 
from  the  rejwrt  itself,  and  hii.s  nut  pretended  to  show  that 
then^  has  been  any  over  estlmato  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee altachcd  to  any  one  of  the  classes.  But  though  tho 
Senator  has  not  succeeded  in  showing  an  over  estimate,  he 
has  labored  strenuously,  though  1  must  say  unsuccessfully, 
to  show  that  the  patronage  is  far  Iciia  than  in  reality  it  i». 
The  8unator  would,  for  instance,  have  us  lay  aside  tho  pen- 
i*iouers,  as  addiug  litilii  4ir  nothing  to  the  patronage  of  ihe 
Uovernment !  1  hiul,  said  Mr.  C,  supjiociod  that  he  was  too 
good  ajudgc  of  humnn  nature,  not  to  know  that  the  mere  fact 
of  living  on  the  UiiEtily  of  (iuvemnient,  natunJly  disjKiees  a 
man  to  t«ko  sides  with  iH)wer.  If  to  this  we  luld  (he  faci, 
that  the  pensioner  is  liable  to  have  his  pension  q^uesttoncd, 
whether  ho  is  rightfully  entitled  to  it  or  not,  and  that  the 
decision  of  this  question,  so  important  to  him,  rL>st8  with 
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those  in  power ;  that  there  are  thoiiRanrla  who  are  seeking 
pensions  who  must  look  in  the  same  direction  for  the  gmti 
fication  of  their  wishes — to  say  nothing;  of  the  host  of  jiensiun- 
agents  in  ami  out  of  Congress  whoso  iinportance  and  luflu- 
onee  with  the  people  may  dejiend  upon  their  success  iu 
obtaining  pcnsionB — we  may  reulize  the  vast  addition  which 
so  hirge  a  pension-list  as  ours  is  euIcidHied  to  give  to  the 
jiatronage  of  the  Executive.  I  am  infunnecl,  «iid  SFr.  C,  that 
a  Binglo  member,  ia  one  session,  obtained  upwards  of  throe 
hundred  and  fifty  iiensioiis  ;  and  can  the  St^natur  doubt  how 
much  he  was  strengthened  in  his  district  by  his  suceeiis, 
when  a  majority  of  those  whom  lie  so  successfolly  served 
were  probably  voters?  Taking  every  thing  into  consitJcra- 
tion,  so  Ibt  from  considering  the  pensions  as  on  incunsider- 
able  source  of  influence  and  patronage,  as  the  Senator  would 
have  ua  believe,  I  am  of  the  imprcRfiion  that  it  Ls  umong  tho 
most  fruitful  sourcoa  of  both  ;  and  that  to  the  late  extension 
of  the  number  of  ]>ensioners,  wc  nitty  attribute  the  strength 
of  the  admiuistmtiuu  iu  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  I 
have  great  respect  for  tho  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Pension  Bureau,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  aa 
making  any  {>ersocaL  imputations. 

The  Hcnator  from  New-V'ork  next  tells  us  that  the  army 
contributes  very  little  to  the  intluence  and  patronage  of  the 
Executive  ;  that  it  consists  principally  of  soldiiirs,  and  those 
for  the  most  part  lucated  on  tho  frontiers,  iiir  rcuiuved  from 
the  scenes  of  politioal  struggles.  The  Senator  would  seem 
to  have  very  imperfect  conceptiuus  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluence which  an  army  brings  to  a  government.  Is  he  igno- 
rant that  it  J3  to  be  fed,  and  eluthed,  and  huUB<;d,  and 
i«raove(I,  at  the  expense  of  millionft,  wherever  eniploytnl  ? 
and  that  all  this  heavy  expenditure  must  bring  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  power  and  intlueuce  ?  I,  fur  my  part,  mid 
Mr.  C,  consider  an  anny  among  a.  spirited  people,  armed  and 
iccastomed  to  the  use  of  arms  as  tho  iVmericans  are^  as  far 
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more  dangerous  on  account  of  the  patronage  which  it  hringv 
to  tbc  Govemraent.  than  on  accotint  of  its  physical  force  , 
and  it  is  mainly  nndor  this  impresuiou,  that  I  have  c-ver  becu 
oppo&ed  to  its  incrca»o  beyond  the  point  necessary  to  pre- 
(lerva  proper  military  ori^anizatinn  and  skill. 

The  Senator,  taking  the  siLmo  fuUacioim  view,  would  put 
the  navy  out  of  the  list,  as  contributing  but  Uttlo  t-o  tbo 
pati-ouago  of  the  Govemiiiciit  What  I  have  said  in  reference 
to  the  aniiy  Is  equally  ftpplicablc  to  the  navy,  and  supereedes 
the  neccftsity  of  wiying  more  on  the  subject. 

But  the  final  objection  of  the  Senator  implies  that  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  would  be  great,  as  far 
as  the  number  of  officerti  who  are  employed  may  contribute 
to  it,  if  they  were  all  custom-house  oJlicers,  and  some  other 
classes  of  oflicoi-fi,  which  he  estimates  at  some  three  or  four 
thousand,  and  which  he  axlmits  arc  calculated  to  exercise 
■ome  influence.  I  acknowletl^,  saitl  Mr.  Calhoun,  they  are 
notao  powerful  as  they -would  be  if  they  consisted  of  the 
dwHs  referred  to  by  the  Senator ;  but  let  me  tvll  him,  that 
if  we  had  a  corj>3  of  ono  hundred  ihouHanil  suclu  the  frieudo 
of  liberty  might  sniTendor  in  dcRpair— our  cause  would  \w 
hopeless !     The  pcnplo  could  not  resist  thein  for  six  months. 

I  have  now,  said  Mr.  C,  coacludod  what  I  intended  to 
say  ou  the  question  iiivulred  in  the  third  section  of  the  bill, 
and  will  next  proceed  to  notice  eomc  objections  to  tlte  othci 
jvorfioua.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  ob- 
jocts  to  the  first  section,  which  proposes  to  repeal  the  Four 
Years'  Law,  ou  the  ground  tliat  it  would  dimiuisli  the  power 
of  the  Senate,  and  increase  that  of  the  President.  If  such 
was  the  foci,  the  last  quarter  ftx>m  which  I  should  expect 
such  an  objection  would  bo  tliat  from  which  it  comes.  But 
the  Senator  may  ditimifu  Ids  fears.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est ground  fur  the  a])prehenaLoa  which  he  profesee«.  It 
is  true  tliut,  without  that  law,  the  Senate  woidd  not  have 
ihc  opportunity  of  )iussing  on  the  conduct  of  the  oQicers  wUu 
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juuy  he  reDoiiiinuUHl  iitidiT  it ;  liuL  let  me  bring  the  Senator 
tn  reflect  how  littlo  influence  that  fuel  givuB  to  the  Seuate, 
Qomparcd  to  the  iulluonco  whicli  tho  Prpftidont  oci^nires 
by  the  law  over  hU  thtv^  whn  muHt  dL![icniI  on  hitn  under 
itB  |)rovi8ioiia,  for  a  renomiiuition.  Let  liim  reflect  how 
few  of  those  renoniinnted  are  rejected  hy  the  Senute, 
compared  to  those  whom  the  President  hiis  rufiisu'd  to 
nominate ;  and  how  little  influence  tiie  Heuate  acquires,  <t 
the  Presidoiit  lofles,  by  the  rejection  of  the  former.  Should 
the  Senate  reject  on  party  fj^ounds,  it  has  no  power  to  till 
the  place  of  tlie  person  rejected — that  depends  upon  tlie 
President.  What,  then,  ib  the  fact  ?  The  Senate  makes 
an  enemy  without  acquiring  ft  friouJ,  while  the  President  in 
sure  to  acquire  two  friends  witliout  making  an  enemy— tho 
rejected  and  the  one  who  tills  his  place.  If  to  this  wc  add, 
that  the  present  President  has  made  it  au  invariable  pmctice 
to  reward,  in  some  slinpe  or  other,  every  man  itjcctcd  by  the 
Senate,  bowpvcr  good  the  caune  tor  rejection,  it  must  be  ob- 
rious  that  the  apprehension  of  the  Benator  from  Tennessee, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Four  Years*  Law  would  weaken  the 
Senate  and  strengthen  the  Executive,  is  without  foundation. 
He  may  dismiBs  all  anxiety  on  tliat  Iiead. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  the  rejieal  uf  the  Four 
Years'  Law  would  destroy  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office, 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Shepley),  and  some 
others  on  the  game  nide,  represent  as  the  vorj'  biisls  cif  repub- 
lican institutions.  We  often,  said  Mr.  C,  eonfoiind  things 
tlint  are  entirely  fli.ssiii)iliir,  by  not  making  the  proper  dis- 
tiuctioD.  I  will  not  undcrtidvc  to  inquire  now  whutliLT  tha 
principle  of  rotation,  as  appLcd  to  the  ordinary  minisleritil 
otiicersof  a  government,  may  ni»t  be  favorable  to  popular  and 
fcee  institutions,  when  such  oflEccrs  are  chosen  by  the  people 
themselves.  It  certainly  would  have  a  tendency  to  causu 
those  who  desire  office,  when  the  choice  is  in  the  people,  to 
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where  thy  Chief  Magistrate  hivs  the  Mliug  of  I'aauicies  iustcad 
of  tlic  iH?ople,  there  nill  be  an  opjiositc  tendency — to  court 
the  fiiTor  of  hini  who  hiis  the  disjiosnl  of  offices — and  this  for 
the  very  rcosoa  that  when  the  choice  ia  in  tlte  people  their 
favor  is  courted.  If  the  latter  has  a  populiir  tcudeuey,  it  it> 
no  It-t^s  certain  that  the  former  muKt  liarc  a  contrary  one. 
1,  for  my  part,  must  Bay,  that,  according  to  my  conception, 
the  true  principle  is,  to  render  those  who  are  charged  with 
mere  niiiiisterial  nnicott  secure  in  their  places,  so  hmg  as  they 
euiitiniie  til  discluirge  tUeir  duty  with  nhility  and  integrity  ; 
and  I  would  no  more  permit  the  Chiof  Magistrate  of  a 
c«.miitry  In  disjilacc  them  without  cause,  on  |Kirty  givwuds, 
than  1  wouKI  permit  hira  to  divest  them  of  their  freeholds  ; 
the  power  to  divest  them  of  the  one  is  calcidated  to  moke 
them  as  senile  and  dependent  aa  the  power  to  divest  them 
of  tlie  other. 

I  have  now,  s&id  Mr.  C,  concluded  what  I  intended  to 
say.  I  have  omitted  several  subjects  which  I  was  desirous 
of  (liscuKsing  connected  with  the  highly  iraportajit  question 
whiuh  has  no  deejily  oeciipiL-d  the  uLtention  of  the  Senate; 
but  the  Bessioii  is  so  near  a  close  that  I  feel  tlie  necessity  of 
brevity,  and  will  therefore  forego  what  I  would  otherwise 
«ay. 


SPEECH 

On  the  IJill  reported  l>y  the   Select  Committee  on 
Executive   Patronof^,   delivered  in   the   Senate, 

Febi-uary  13th,  1835. 


Mr.  Calhoun  Baid  :  Tliis  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
measure  now  Tinder  consideration  has  been  before  llie  Sonate. 
It  was  introduced  eight  years  ago,  on  the  report  of  a  select 
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committee  raisod  on  Executive  Patronage,  aa  cne  of  tlie 
measurra  then  thougLt  neceB«ary  to  curtiiil  what,  at  that 
time,  wa«  (houglit  to  be  the  exceseive  jnilnjii:^;e  of  Ihu  Ex- 
ecutive. The  iMirty  then  in  opposition,  arul  now  in  power, 
then  pledged  themselves  to  tlic  coinmiiiiity  thftt,  should  they 
be  elevated  to  power,  they  would  administer  the  Ooi-emraent 
on  tilt;  principk's  laid  down  in  tlic  report.  Mr.  C.  said,  that 
it  was  uow  Li^h  time  to  luquiru  how  this  solcuiu  j)lL'dj^', 
which,  in  his  opinion,  im^voRcd  n  emcred  obligation,  liatj  been 
redeemed  ?  Haa  the  ph;;jhted  faith  been  Itept  which  the 
committee  gave  in  the  name  of  t];e  party  ?  Before  I  under- 
take to  answer  this  question,  it  may  he  proper  to  inquire — 
Who  amBtitiited  that  conimitree,  and  what  is  the  po«ition 
they  now  occupy  ?  Tiie  chairman  waa  Mr.  Benton,  now  a 
member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  present  conmiittee.  The 
mime  of  Mr.  Macon,  then  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  so 
weH  known  to  the  eoutiliy,  Btamls  next ;  Mr.  Viui  Kuivn, 
now  Vice-President ;  Sir.  Dickci-son,  now  Secretary  uf  the 
Treasury  ;  Mr.  Johnson,  now  a  member  of  the  House  Irom 
Kentucky  ;  Mr.  White,  then,  as  now,  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see ;  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine  ;  Mr.  Hayiie  of  South  Carolina ; 
Mr.  Findhiy  of  Pennsylvania  ;  all,  at  the  time,  distingxiiijhed 
members  of  this  b«ly. 

Such  was  the  committee,  which,  then  and  now,  Ktaude  so 
high  in  the  cmfidcnce  uf  the  party  now  in  power.  Hear 
what  their  report  says  upon  the  subject  of  Executive 
Patrona^. 

[Uere  an  extract  from  the  It^port  wu  read  ae  follows :] 

"Tn  In-  alile  to  shon-to  tlie  .Sfiint*-  a  full  and  perfect  viaw of  tlte  powtr 
an<l  workings  of  FodrnJ  |iiilroiiakn*,  (lio  c^]miniTtr«  addressed  a  DOte,  im- 
tncxIuMy  afU'r  they  wert-  churgcl  wilh  ttiia  iiiqiiirj,  to  each  of  the  dc- 
puimcDtii,  incl  to  the  Postmastcr-Ocoi^ral,  rpqiiesting  to  1>e  infitrmw]  of 
the  wliolo  iiiimIxT  of  [nTsnns  Miiplnyoil,  wifl  the  wliole  ftmoiint  of  money 
pairl  ont,  iiiidier  the  dirBrti<iii  of  their  rcspertivc  departments'?  Tlio  an- 
swers ri^irived  ar«  herewith  liuliiuittcd,  and  iiiadti  part  of  tlus  report. 
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Witli  tlie  '  Blue  Book,*  Uiey  will  ttisroviT  eiioiigli  to  show  tlint  the  pr«- 
ilidiotis  of  ttiuKC  who  wrrc  tiut  bliwl  la  tin.:  iIvfL'cU  of  tlw  coostitutioii,  are 
rvndy  tu  IfC  rvalizvcl ;  tliitt  tlw  jMwvr  mid  influt-ticc  of  Federal  yaUwtaf^, 
contmrv  to  the  ar^runiviit  in  tht  '  FGdi.>ra1t.st,'  v,  «ii  o>'(>ni»t<;h  for  tho 
[lowcr  and  inHucncw  of  Slate  pntniiingc ;  that  its  workings  will  eontatiii- 
nMf  i\\y  iMiiity  of  nil  i-Ieciimi^  iiiitt  njable  the  Fwieral  (jovrmmonl, 
cvciitiiiilU',  to  parrrn  Uii-oii^hout  liiu  status,  ns  vfri.>ctually  as  if  they  vcr« 
BO  iiiiiiiy  proYLiief<(  uf  one  vn^t  i.'iii[iiif. 

'The  whole  of  this  jijcat  [lower  will  centre  in  Uiw  ri-vKJili-DL  Tho 
King  of  England  is  tho  '  fountaic  of  honor ; '  the  Premdcnt  of  thf  TTuilnJ 
Slates  is  the  source  of  jmlroTiftgr,  1\c  jirosid«s  oTcr  the  entire  fiystrai  of 
Federal  ai»p{nii ttiicnts.  jobs,  (inrl  cniilracts.  3If  has  'power*  orer  ths 
'flii])port'  of  the  iri'lividunls  wUu  adiiiiniiitt'r  tliL>  sviiEcni.  Ho  malios  and 
uninakL-s  thcrii.  IIl-  I'huoM?^  from  thv  cirvlv  of  his  friviulK  and  &up[)or1epi 
aii'l  t;i(iy  di'smiiOi  Iheni;  and,  ii[hjii  all  i\iv  jrrincjjdrs  of  liiiman  artioiK 
Kill  (lismiiw  them,  as  often  a»  they  disnpiKniit  hi-t  expectation!'.  Ili» 
fipirit  wiU  aniinalc  their  hc(ion<i  in  all  tho  rlKtioiia  to  Statt  aixl  PeiUiul 
ofBcPS.  Thi-rc  may  he  exceptions;  hut  the  truth  of  a  general  rule  ia 
pniretl  hy  the  eseeption.  The  intended  clieek  aiid  control  of  the  SenAte, 
williout  ni>u'  euiisltlulioiial  or  t^tululury  prnvisionb.  will  a-aMi  lo  ofieratFL 
PaLroua);L'  will  iH-[iutnitv  tiiiij  Iwly.  siiliduc  its  oajRiieity  of  rvsiKlanoe, 
chain  it  to  the  car  of  power,  wnl  enable  the  President  to  rule  u  nutiiy, 
and  mucl)  more  sccurclj  with,  than  n-ithont  the  nominal  cbcck  of  the 
Senate.  If  tbe  President  wa*;  hin)M:lf  jlieoiTiarr  of  llie  people,  elected  by 
thi'm.  nnd  n  ■^iKiiiwhlo  to  tluin.  IhiTc  would  he  tau  dwigcr  from  lhi-'<  roo- 
n>ntnilio]>  uf  iil]  power  in  lii.s  llan<I^ ;  biiL  it  is  the  Lusiiie.Ks  of  stjilesuien  tn 
act  ii|]oi]  things  as  thc^y  are,  not  us  tlivy  would  wi&h  tltcni  to  be,  Wr 
lnM^t  tticn  louk  fonvard  to  the  time  when  ttkO  public  revenue  will  \n 
doubled  ;  when  the  ciTil  and  military  oQioeni  of  tlic  Federal  Gorcniraent 
will  be  qiiaclnipled ;  when  xu  intiuonce  orcr  indinduals  will  be  uiulltplini 
to  an  indetinito  L^xtoTii;  when  the  noininntion  by  the  rru»idcnt  can  carry 
anij  man  thniii!;h  thi;  Senate,  and  hi.4  rerommendation  can  cany  Miy 
meatHrf  through  the  two  Huuwk  of  ('tinf;rcs^;  when  the  principle  of 
public?  nclion  will  he  ojK'n  and  avoivpd;  the  J'rfsiilrnt  wan/it  mg  rotf, 
ami  I  waist  his  patranase  i  /vrill  role  as  he  wmAcs,  and  he  w.itl  give 
me.  the  officf.  I  wish  fur.  "What  will  lliia  be,  but  tha  goTcminent  of  ctte 
inftD  7  and  what  is  tho  gOTrmment  of  nnt  man,  hut  a  mouarchy  ?  Naitics 
ure  ncithin;;.  'I'hi:  nature  of  a  ibinj;  is  in  it-t  Hubntance,  and  tlw  tuunc  soon 
mnninuiiodntefl  iUelf  to  the  suh.'itanc'e.  The  Hrtit  Komao  Gin[v>rar  wa« 
M>lcd  Kmpt-T'or  of  tlio  lieptdiUv.,  and  Uio  la-it  French  Einpcror  took  tlw 
MRie  title ;  and  tlieir  rcHpeclire  countries  were  just  as  essentially  mo- 
narckicni  before,  a«  after  the  a-KHiiuiiition  of  iheM  tillea.    It  caiinot  lie 
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■  (lissvmbtod  but  tbat  the  Fw]oral  (iovpmmi'at  ^nvitalrs  to  the 
fiWne  point,  and  tliut  ilii.'  i>ki-liuii  uf  tbo  ExveuCivc  hy  the  LetgiAlhture 
quickens  tlie  iiii|iuliui»i. 

''Those  wbo  oiAke  Llia  PrMideiit  uiiut  nupport  him.  Their  political 
Gtt«  bcoimcs  identj&ed,  and  th^yTunst  stand  or  liill  toother.  Kielit  or 
vrroD^  they  mast  support  hhn ;  and  if  hv  is  mftdc  contnry  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  ho  must  be  supported  not  only  by  rotes  and  spcwhcs.  but  by 
arms.  A  vialent  and  foroeil  Htate  of  tltin;;Hwin  ensiiui  individual  com- 
iMla  will  take  place;  awl  the  cotnbatB  of  individuala  will  ho  tlic  forerun- 
tier  to  prnrral  engagements.  Thu  array  of  man  against  man  will  be  the 
prelude  lo  Iho  array  of  amy  a^ni>t  army,  and  of  Stale  Dfraini^t  Slate. 
Such  U  the  law  of  nature ;  and  it »»  equally  in  vain  f"r  one  wt  of  nwn  \<> 
ctlaim  an  expmpli^vn  from  Tt8  operation,  a«  It  would  be  for  any  othcT  M>t  to 
Hiipjwae  that,  under  the  same-  oircumjtauocs,  tiwy  would  iiot  «<.-t  in  tb« 
same  manner.  The  nalnral  (vnitNiy  for  all  thtso  evils,  woiJd  l)C  to  pluoo 
the  election  of  I^'sideut  in  the  bandit  of  t)ie  people  of  the  Unit^  States. 
lie  wQuIi]  tlieii  hnre  n  fiower  tn  piupporl  liiui,  whii.'h  would  be  as  able,  an 
willin>;  to  aid  liiiti  wIk'ei  h>.<  was  biiivM-If  supiHirtiii;;  the  intriT'MK  uf  the 
oouutry,  ax  tliey  wcukl  l-e  to  put  liiiii  down  nLeii  lie  ahotdd  nv^lect  or 
oppose  tho.v  interests.  Tonr  committee.  Iixiking  at  the  present  mode  of 
clcctirR  the  I*rwiident  as  the  principal  source  of  all  this  evil,  haye  com- 
mcncird  their  hil>ors  at  the  bi-giiming  of  tliis  suasion,  by  rceommcnrling  an 
atu'ndm>~-nt  to  till]  nnuititutiun  in  thiit  ecMcntial  and  vital  partimlar;  hint 
in  this,  as  in  maiiy  olhiTtliiii|»,  ihey  tind  the  t^n}at4<!it  diffieidty  Ui  Itvia  the 
Itnt  Ktep.  The  coimnittw  nvumuienil  the  amuudiiK'nl,  bmt  tlie  pcuple 
csDoot  act  upon  it  unlil  (.'otipn.-«.s  kIuII  'prci|)OM}'  it,  and  peradrenture 
Congress  will  not '  proper '  it  to  tlmtn  al  all. 

*  "It  is  DO  longer  true  that  the  Prefitdciit,  m  dealing  oat  offices  to  Men>- 
beri  of  ConpvM,  will  be  limite<l,  as  i.-iip[)aftr4i  in  the  FedcrultsL,  to  the  in- 
coasiderable  nanilier  of  pla<vs  which  may  lieemno  vamnt  hy  the  onliimry 
i«.<niallies  of  doattu  and  ra'ii^:natian.'< ;  un  the  eatitrary,  Itc  niny  now  draw, 
for  that  purputiu,  upon  the  eiitirv  liiud  of  the  Execiitivu  ]»ii(ronap.-.  Cou- 
stniction  and  lef;islatio[i  hare  aa'ompiiDhed  tliii;  chati^-.  lu  tho  jotj  firttt 
3-eap  of  Ihe  oonfititntioTi.  n  coiwtriiriion  was  piit  upon  that  instrument 
wbioh  enabled  the  Prendicnt  to  creulc  as  many  vaennerea  as  hc>  plcaiied, 
and  at  iuiy  nioiin'nt  tlial  he  thuuj^lit  projwr.  This  was  eflt!cie«l  by  yield- 
ing to  hmi  the  kindly  preropativL-  of  dita]ii!>.<itng  otfiecrH  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  trial.  The  authors  of  ihu  Federalist  had  uut  foreseen  this  con- 
iitructioa;  so  fir  from  it,  Iber  had  as»;erCcd  the  coutrary,  and.  arguin]{ 
logirailly  fhim  the  premiaes,  'thnt  the  dismisting  pnutr  wtis  appurtc 
nant  to  tht  appointing  jiotrer''  they  had  nuinfninEd,  in  No.  77  of  that 
iftandnrd  work,  that,  as  Ihe  ro'iisent  of  the  Senate  was  ntvessary  tn  the 
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appointment  of  an  offlcrr,  so  the  consent  of  ihc  name  body  mrald  be 
equally  ncoassary  to  his  ttitimission  from  ollU-e.  Hut  lliin  nonfdnicUoD  w»s 
orcmibd  by  tlio  first  Con-^'.sg  which  was  fm-niiocl  iiikIct  ttic  constitu- 
tion ;  tli6  power  nf  diKniisKinii  rii^iii  vifiv*  waA  obandoaed  t«  Uie  I*r«m- 
dcnt  alone,  and,  n-ith  the  AojuLiltiun  uf  this  preroijatiTo  aIoud,  Die  power 
and  patron&ge  of  tlic  Prcftiilentiat  office  wa^i  instautly  increased  to  an  bi- 
de-flnitc  extent,  and  tho  argnmcnt  of  the  Fclcralist  ft^aitiftt  the  capacity  of 
t1)<!  I'rcMdcnt,  to  comi]>t  the  MutnlK-m  of  CimpvitK,  A)\iRdcd  upon  the 
fituall  uiiin)>C'r  uf  pltuxrti  which  lie  wiild  mm-  for  tliat  purpooe,  wa«  talaHy 
ortrthrown.  So  much  for  oonstnirtion.  Now-  for  the  efi«cts  of  lef^ta- 
tion  ;  &ud  without  going  into  au  enumuration  of  statut^a  irlucb  udmom- 
sarily  JDcrcatK  the  Executive  palronagi-,  ihc  Four  Years'  Appointntent  Law- 
will  alone  be  ncntionef] ;  for  this  single  wt,  hy  vaoUing  almast  the  cnti™ 
civil  list,  once  in  eviTv  iK-riod  of  a  prc^siikntial  term  of  Bcrvicc,  places  more 
ofBoes  ftl  the  conimnnd  of  ihc  I'n.-»>idi.-iit  Mian  werv  known  to  t)ic  oociKlitii- 
tiOD  at  tlic  time  of  iLi  a^lupLiuci,  uikI  i«,  of  iLsulf  amply  ttuQkiviit  to  over- 
throw  iJie  whole  of  the  arguHient  whieli  was  used  in  th«  Federalist," 


It  is  impoBublc,  mid  Mr.  C,  to  read  this  report,  wtucli 
(leaounces  in  such  uiiqiuUilicd  terms  the  exceee  and  the 
abuses  uf  jiiitronage  at  tlint  time,  witln^iit  Iwiiig  struck  with 
tliC  dcijloraUo  chauge  which  a  few  short  years  liave  wrought 
iu  the  charftctcr  of  our  country.  Then  we  were  tsensltive  in 
all  that  rc'lutpd  to  our  liberty  ;  and  jealotis  of  jialruiiage  tuid 
governmental  influence  :  so  much  so,  that  a  few  incousiderahle 
removaiR,  thi-ee  or  four  printers,  roused  the  indigtiatiou  of  the 
whole  country — eventa  which  would  now  pass  iiiinoticud.  We 
liave  grown  insensible,  become  callous  and  8tu|iiU. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  question  which  I  have  asked.  How 
has  the  plighted  faith  of  the  jtarty  licen  fulfilled  ?  Have  the 
abuses  then  dfuounced  lieon  corrected  ?  Has  the  Four  Teare* 
Law  been  repealed  ?  Has  the  election  of  the  President  been 
given  to  the  people  ?  Has  tho  exerciiw  of  the  disiuiswog 
power  by  the  President,  which  wua  then  prouotmcxd  to  be  u 
(laogerouK  viulatiun  of  tho  constitution,  been  watorcd  to  Con- 
gress .^  All  lljoMi  pleilyes  have  been  forgotten.  Not  one 
has  been  fulfilled.  And  wliat  Jiistilication,  I  ask,  Is  oflcred 
for  so  gross  a  violation  of  faith  ?     None  is  even  attempted — 
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(he  delinquency  ie  acknowledged  ;  and  the  only  elfort  which 
the  Senator  from  filisaoun  has  made  tu  dufeud  his  uwn.  con- 
duct, and  tliatuf  tlio  adioinlstrHtlun,  in  uduptiugthe  pmctiee 
which  he  then  dononiiced,  is  on  the  ]ilim  ol'  retftlifitiou.  Ho 
nays  that  he  hiw  been  fuurtceii  ycnra  a  memltPr  of  the  Senate  ; 
and  that,  during  tUefiret  seven,  no  friend  of  his  hntl  received 
the  favor  of  tlio  Guveniment ;  Hiid  couteuds  lluit  it  became 
necessary  to  diaraisa  those  in  oftiec,  to  make  room  for  othcra 
who  hnd  been,  for  so  long  n  time,  lieyond  the  circle  of  Exe- 
cutive fuvor.  What,  Mr.  C.  askcil,  is  the  principle,  when 
correctly  understood,  on  which  this  defence  rcat.s  ?  It  assumes 
that  retaliation  ii  a  principle  in  its  nature  so  sacred,  that  it 
jmrtities  the  violation  of  the  constitution,  the  breach  of 
plijilhtetl  faitli,  and  the  Bubversion  of  principli'^s,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  had  been  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  liberty 
of  the  coimtry.  The  avowal  of  auch  a  principle  may  bo 
justified  at  this  tinio  by  interested  jiartisfins  ;  but  the  time 
must  arrive^  when  a  more  imparttal  trihutinl  will  regard  it  in 
a  far  different  light,  and  pronounce  that  sentence  which 
viulated  faitlt  and  bn.iken  pledges  desen-e.  Mr.  C.  said,  the 
bill  nuw  Wf*ire  tlic  Senate  atfonls  an  opportunity  lo  the 
dominant  [wirty  to  redeem  its  pledges,  as  late  as  it  is,  and  to 
avert,  at  least  in  jiart,  that  just  denunciation  which  an  im- 
partial posterity  will  otherwise  most  certainly  pronounce  on 
tlieu).  He  hoped  that  they  would  embrace  the  opportunity, 
and  thereby  prove  that,  in  e.xpcUing  the  former  lulministra- 
tion  they  were  not  merely  acting  a  part,  and  that  the  solemn 
pledges  and  promises  then  given  were  not  electioneering 
tricks,  devoid  of  sincerity  and  truth.  I  consider  it,  said  Mr. 
C,  as  an  endenco  of  that  deep  degeneracy,  which  prec^^des 
the  drtwnfldl  of  a  n^puhllc,  when  those  elevated  to  i«>wer, 
ftrget  the  promises  on  which  they  were  elevatCLl ;  the  certain 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  an  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
Ihttt  all  is  juggling  and  tricky  in  politics — and  to  create  an 
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indifference  to  political  struggles,  higlil}^  favorablo  to  the 

growth  oi despotic  power. 

ft 

[Mr.  llei]ton  here  toM  &nd  made  some  remarks  iu  defence  of  Litn- 
ftdf  and  tUu  admiiu-tttntiua  ;  aft^ir  wtildi] — 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  to  show,  thnt  the  prerogative  of 
turning  oiit  of  otlico,  committed,  without  limitation  to  the 
President,  \s  a  moans  of  increasing  at  pnco  the  Executive 
[Kiwer  to  a  duiigerous  uudruimuis  extent ;  rendering  him  the 
head  of  a  party,  not  founded  um  pritieipleSj  but  rvating  cm 
the  worst  ot'  all  t>asc8,  that  of  pei-ttoiial  interest  and  fear, 

Huving  shown  that  the  prcuent  administ ration  rose  to 
power  by  the  hopes  excited,  and  profes±tions  Iiekl  out  against 
the  very  abuses  which  now  had  grown  to  bo  alamiing  an 
excess,  Mr.  Calhoun  deplored,  in  energetic  tcmiB,  the  fahdfi- 
cation  of  those  hopes  ;  urging  tho  fatal  effects  which  are 
Itr(iduce<i,  when  the  Holemn  i)ronil»efl  and  plighted  faith  of 
men  ai-e  broken,  and  when  tlie  people  are  led  to  believe  tluit 
|ioHtical  tnilb  is  extinguished,  and  t]ke  most  solemn  engage- 
ments are  merely  made  as  stepping  stones  to  power,  and  as 
instruments  of  electioneering. 

[Mr.  Ilenton  here  again  roee,  and  in  bis  usual  straia  of  rad^  u»l 
vulgar  iiisoloiit-e,  iiilcrmpted  tlic  ilftate.  Tie  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Poindoxtcr  of  Mi!(ftis(<^ippi,  and  after  sonio  time  xpent  in  dl'<cui»ing 
llie  f>niiit.  Mr.  Oidhouii  rote  and  Raid  :] 

I  rise  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  course  pursued  by  the 
member  from  llissuuri  (CoL  Benton)  who  has  just  taken 
liis  seat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  regularly 
attended  its  meetings.  While  the  report  was  before  the 
committee  for  consideration,  be  sat  in  silence,  without  whis- 
pering tbe  objections  now  urged  with  so  much  \nolence,  and 
in  language  so  unwarranted.  I  bad  not  intended  to  go  into 
tho  report  while  the  present  bill  was  under  consideration. 
It  met  the  approbation  of  tho  whole  committeOj  inclmUng 
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that  of  the  Senfttor  from  Missouri,  and  I  hud  a  right  to  cx- 
j»ect,  at  leairt  as  far  as  ho  wae  concerned,  ihat  it  wuuld  j»ft*8 
ivithcnit  opposition.  Umlor  this  iinpreuBJon  I  hml  prnjioeed 
to  myeolf  to  delay  the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  rejiort, 
till  the  ruaoliitiun  to  amen'l  the  constitution,  from  wluch  the 
member  dissenteil,  eam«  iiudyr  consideration  ;  when  an  op- 
portunity w-nuld  !«  affimled  to  rcpfl  his  broad  and  itiil^mndt-d 
assertions  and  fallaciouB  conchisioufi,  and  to  cslohlish  the 
correctness  of  the  report  on  all  the  points  on  whirh  it  bad 
been  assailed  ;  but  the  course  pursued  by  the  Senator  corapela 
nie  to  repel  his  assertions  without  further  delay. 

When  the  subject  of  printing  the  report  was  under  con- 
sideratiuu  a  few  ihiys  since,  ho  nssorted,  in  tho  iMiIdent  man- 
ner, that  the  estimate  of  thn  committee  in  relatir/n  to  the 
'SBTplus  revenue  was  so  wild,  that  wihl  was  a  term  too  mod- 
erate ;  and  that  none  loss  stroujf  than  "  hidluoinntion  "  could 
l»e  applied.  I  thi-n  repelK-d  his  objections  in  a  manner  which 
I  tnist  was  WLtisftictory  t»i  every  one  capable  of  estiniating 
ibe  force  of  just  reasoning  ;  but  in  order  thEit  therei  might 
not  be  a  shadow  uf  duubt  on  a  point  of  so  much  importance, 
I  have  since  rc-exauiiii«l  the  subject,  and  now  pi-imounce, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  on  the  Senator's  own 
premises,  the  estimate  of  the  surplus,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  correct— not uithstanding  the  outrageous  extrava- 
^ncc  of  his  awwrtions.  The  Senator  did  not  renturc  any 
ai;gumcnt  of  his  own  to  i^hut  the  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee ;  but,  with  that  Jefen.'nce  to  power  which  in  one  of  the 
charActerietics  of  thnw  with  whom  hn  is  politically  associa- 
ted, he  relied  solely  upon  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treuanry,  furnished  in  his  nunual  rejHirt.  Xow,  wiid  Mr. 
C,  it  is  remarkable  I  hat  thi.'  estimates  of  the  Secretaiy  of  tho 
income  of  the  current  year,  instead  of  supporting  tho  un- 
^•arranted  oseertions  of  the  Senator  fmm  Missouri,  Coincide 
remarkably  with  the  estiuiate  of  the  coimnittee  ;  which  showa 
with  what  disregard  to  the  state  of  the  factsthc  Senator  vcu- 
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turcs  his  assertions,  though  uttored  with  so  much  cot 
But  that  iIktc  may  be  no  further  question  on  this  pomt, 
will  turn  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  itself,  and  oompara 
in  detail  hi^  estimate  with  that  suhnntted  hy  the  committee. 
Beginning,  then,  with  the  customs,  which  is  the  principal 
source  of"  our  revenue,  the  Secretary  estiiiiate»  the  iuuonie 
from  Ihifi  Bourco  at  Bixtcon  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  commit- 
tee at  sixteen  milliona  three  hundred  and  seventy  ihou&and 
dollars  ;  making  a  iliffereuco  uf  hut  thix-e  hundred  and  ser- 
cnty  thausund  doUara — a  very  striking  coiucideuce,  cunsider- 
ing  that  the  calculations  rest  upon  gruuuds  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent. The  Secretary  assumes  as  his  basis  the  income  from 
the  customs  for  tlie  last  year,  without  taking  into  the  esti-^ 
mate  tliat  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  receipt8  from 
that  BDiirce  la*it  year  were  derived  ffLUu  duties  aconiing  thtj 
preceding  year,  when  the  rates  were  much  higher  than  tiiey 
are  now  ;  but  to  balance  this  error,  he  omits  to  take  into  the 
account  the  diminution  of  the  imports  of  articles  subject  to 
duty,  iu  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  currency, 
which  two  sums  nearly  balance  each  other  ;  and  thus,  by  twa 
errors  of  an  opposite  character,  and  of  nearly  equal  magni- 
tude, he  has  accidentally  fallen  upon  the  truth. 

As  to  the  next  greatest  source  of  our  rerenue,  the  public 
lands,  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  and  the  committee  ex- 
actly coincide  ;  both  phioiiig  it  at  three  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  estimates  of  the  remaining  re- 
sources arc  placeil  by  the  Secretary  at  ?50O,O7O  ;  liy  the 
oommit,tL*e  at  $450,000  ;  nmUing  a  difference  of  8dO,OTO 
only.  Adding  these  several  items  on  both  sides,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  Secratary  amounts  to  ^20,000,070  ;  and  that  of 
the  cummittee  to  920,:i2O,OOO  ;  making  a  ditTereuce  of  but 
^319,930.  So  much  for  the  income.  Aa  to  the  cxi^ndi- 
tim:,  1  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Secretary  estimates  it  at 
$Ll),68.3,541 — making  a  diflbrcnce  between  that  and  his  esti- 
mate of  tbe  income,  of  #316,529.     The  committee,  on  tlw 
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contran,-,  make  no  estiinnte  of  Ilie  a&ual  expenditure,  Ttg 
object  was  not  to  estimate  the  ex|)cnditiire  on  tbo  preecut 
scale,  which  is  admittot!  hy  the  Senator  hiraaelf  to  bo  enor- 
mous, profuse,  nnd  profligate.  On  the  contrary,  the  object 
of  the  coinniitteti  was  to  uscertalu  to  what  these  expeuditures 
might  safely  be  reduced,  coDsistently  with  the  just  efficiency 
of  the  Government.  For  this  purpose,  they  selected  the  year 
1823  as  the  basis  on  which  to  rest  their  estimate — a  year 
which  the  Senator  at  that  timCj  ond  those  with  whom  he  then 
acted,  denounced  as  profuse  and  extravagant  (Mr.  Benton  as- 
uentcd),  and  which  be  even  now  hao  the  attsuranee  to  alhide 
to  as  extravagant,  and  attempts  to  hold  rao  responsible  as 
its  author.  Well,  then,  I  have  taken  this  (extravagant  pe- 
ritid.  I  liiivo  allowed  twenty  per  cent,  upon  itR  expenditun; — 
which  fio  many  who  now  support  the  present  ndministraticm, 
then  pronounced  as  bo  extrava^nt.  Yes,  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  then  ex|>etiditure  on  furtificatiuns — on  intt'nuil  im- 
jirovemenltt — dii  jK-nsions,  nnd  evi^ry  other  item,  all  oi"  whit-li 
the  Senator  has  iirommnced  to  have  been  no  extravagant  at 
that  period,  that  even  now  he  holds  the  then  administration 
responsible,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  the  pa>Bent.  I  have  gone 
further.  I  have  added  the  actual  increase  of  pensions,  of 
which  he  now  complains  so  much,  and  to  which  he  mainly 
nttributes  the  present  great  incn'jiKc  of  expenditure,  to  the 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  find  that,  with  all  these  heavy  ad- 
ditions, the  expenditure  ought  not,  at  present,  to  exceed 
^12,060,412  per  annum  fijr  the  next  seven  yeare ;  which, 
Lucted  from  the  estinmte  uf  tlio  receipts  of  the  pi-eftent 
jfltf,  as  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
which  the  Senator  relioa  for  his  uncourteous  and  extravagant 
aanertionR,  leaves  a  balance  of  $7,y3i),658.  If  we  alluw  for 
the  fnirplua  revt^nue  now  in  the  treasury,  deducting  two 
millions  for  contingent  expense,  and  the  Government  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bank  slock — making  together 
$13,039,381^-and  distribute  this  sum  equally  in  the  next 
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Rcven  years,  it  would  give  9l;S62,768  to  each  year.  Add 
this  to  the  surjiilus  already  obtained,  aud  it  would  give  a  balonu; 
of  upwards  of  iilue  uiilliuuH,  ub  CBtimated  by  the  committ«e. 

Thiw,  said  Mr.  C,  tho  wry  authority  which  the  Senator 
resorte  to,  and  on  the  strength  (if  whifh  ho  has  ventured  to 
utter  his  bold  and  lawless  deiiiinclattuus  of  the  re|)ort,  euft- 
tnius  it  m  a  must  reuuirkable  iiiiiuuer,  uud  furuioheH  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  curflfMiicss  and  inattention  of  the  Senator 
in  his  assumptions  and  Ids  ar^umcuts. 

Nature,  said  Mr.  C,  has  bestowed  her  gifts  very  unequal- 
ly and  partially  upon  men.  To  gome  she  lias  given  one  qual- 
ity, and  to  others  another.  She  has  certainly  been  profuse 
of  her  gifts  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Uenton),  in 
one  particular  ;  she  has  endowed  liiin,  above  all  men,  with 
lx)ldness — yes,  bulJness  uf  assertion  ;  but  1  niiiRt  say  ehe  Uat; 
been  more  nigganl  lu  the  power  of  ratiot-iuation.  In  the  face 
of  this  confirmation  of  the  estimate  of  the  conimittee,  by  his 
own  autliurity,  he  has  ventured  to  assail  the  correclnees  uf 
the  report  in  the  n]oj!t  unqualifietl  uiauiior,  muX  I»ellowed  out 
that  the  estimate  was  extravagant — a  fallacy — hidlucination  I 

He  has,  said  Mr.  C,  not  thought  proper  to  repeat  these 
offensive  epithets  in"  the  speech  which  he  has  just  delivered  ; 
but  in  lieu  of  tliom  lie  tells  us  that  the  n'p»»rt  is  deceptive — 
fdtlacious  ;  and  that,  while  pretending  to  moderation  but  thin- 
ly veUc«1,  it  partakes  of  tho  most  bitter  fiarty  character  ;  nni) 
in  the  same  breath  with  wldcli  ho  makes  lhc»e  chargos,  he 
alleges,  as  a  serious  charge  against  the  w^mmittw,  that  they 
did  not  go  into  an  inquiry  of  the  cause  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  patrouajie  and  expenditure,  wliich  the  Senator  can- 
not deny.  I  rej>el,  said  Mr.  C,  the  charges  of  the  Senator 
ad  destitute  of  any  foundation,  ami  aftinn  tliat  the  report  is 
as  free  from  party  spirit  n.«  it  is  jHissible  for  a  paper  of  this 
descnjition  to  be,  consistently  with  tmth  and  a  regard  to 
duty.  The  Senate  charged  tho  cotumiltee,  in  ita  resolution, 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  Kxecutivo  patronage — it«  gnwt 
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increase  of  late — and  the  i'X]ie(U(?nc!y  and  iiracticability  of  re- 
ducing it ;  and  how  could  the  committee  perform  tlua  duty 
without  speaking  fi-eely  of  facts  as  they  exist  ?  How  could 
they  inform  the  ]>eoplG  of  these  States  of  the  extejit  of  Ex- 
tTUtive  iiatTOiing(^,  nnd  the  caiiso  of  Its  proat  incrcaKt  of  late,  it' 
they  Iiad  Miid  \em  than  they  have  P  Tlie  truth  Ir,  the  com- 
mittco  lix>ked  Ui  the  facttt,  nod  to  the  fiictsonJy  ;  and  treated 
of  them,  as  much  fl3  jKjfisible,  separate  from  all  personal  or 
])ftrty  considemtions  ;  and  yet  the  Senator  from  Miseouri, 
^liile  he  charges  the  cuiniiiittce  witli  giving  a  party  chanic- 
'^ter  to  the  report,  with  a  stranj^c  iocoasiatcncy  nnd  confusiou 
of  ideas,  bhitnes  them  for  not  inquiring  into  the  fact  of  who 
were  the  authors  of  the  prescut  citravuguot  expenditure  and 
enormous  patromige,  which  he  docs  not  lu'ctcnd  to  deny. 
Can  the  Senator  he'  so  blind  as  not  to  see  tliat  it  was  imi>08- 
sible  to  discuss  that  point  without  giving  a  violent  party 
r-haracter  to  the  report,  which  would  have  ended  in  ])ievent- 
iog  the  possibility  of  applying  a  remedy  to  what  all  (and  he 
udth  othent)  admit  to  bo  a  deep  imd  dangerons  disease  ?  I 
must  teU  the  Senator  what,  as  a  iiiembfr,  lie  ought  to  know, 
tluit  the  conamitleo  were  actuated  l»y  far  higher  and  more 
jNitriotic  considerationa.  They  were  more  studious  of  devi^ 
ing  a  remedy  to  arrest  the  dangerous  progress  of  events,  thau 
of  giving  a  party  character  to  their  proceedings,  which,  how- 
ever it  might  bear  upon  thnse  m  jxjwcr,  could  not  but  defeat 
the  object  wliich  the  Senate  luul  in  view  in  instituting  the 
iuquiry.  Tltis  is  the  reason  why  the  committee  did  not  in- 
quire who  were  the  authors  of  the  present  stato  of  things. 
They  were  not  deterred,  as  the  Senator  seems  toin!^iu^llte,  by 
the  apprehension  that  tlie  inquiry  would  implicate  others  as 
the  aulhora  of  the  prcscnij  diseased  condition  of  the  country, 
and  exempt  the  adniiniNtralidn.  The  result  of  such  an  in- 
quiry, HO  far  from  acquitting,  would  deeply  implicalc  tlio  od- 
ministmtion  in  all  the  CNtravagaut  exjieuditurea  to  which  tho 
Senator  allude*) — iuternal  improvements,  pensions,  remo\-al  of 
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the  Indians,  and  those  connected  wTth  the  taiiff,  as  I  nm 
jireporcd  to  show,  whenever  a  suitable  opjwriunity  offers. 
But  Ijeforc  I  quit  this  part  of  tlie  subject,  let  me  correct  an 
error,  into  which  it  would  seem  straugc  that  the  Senator 
nhfuild  have  fallen.  He  tells  us,  with  his  usual  confidence. 
thiit  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  author  of  the  plan  of  re- 
moving the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  be- 
stows upon  hitu  all  the  honor  and  the  glory,  and  calln  uiH>n 
the  Stnte  of  MissiHsippi  itnd  the  new  States  to  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  they  owo  liim  as  the  author  of  this  noble 
jiolify.  Is  it  poBsible  that  the  Senator  could  have  been  igno- 
rant thiit  it  wtiB  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  not  the  object  of  hin 
mlnratioti,  who  was  the  real  author  ?  Can  he  be  ignorant 
that  Andrew  Jackson  binieelf  (tut  he  cidls  the  President),  in 
the  troiitj*  with  the  Clieri'kees.  in  1817,  auknowlcdjres  this 
fiict  ?  To  come  to  a  later  jieriixl,  is  he  ignonmt  that  Mr. 
Monroe  recommended,  in  one  of  his  messages,  in  the  fullest 
and  most  explicit  manner,  the  adojition  of  the  policy  of  the 
removal  of  aU  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  on  the  east 
of  the  Mississipjii,  to  llit_'  wont  of  that  rivL^r  ?  and  tluit  the 
message  of  Mr,  Monroe  was  founded  on  a  report  of  which  I 
was  the  author,  as  Secretary  of  War  ?  How,  with  all  these 
facts  before  him,  could  tht;  tSemitor  pronounce,  as  he  Ims,  that 
the  present  President  was  the  author  of  the  ejrstem,  and 
thiit,  as  sufh,  he  ought  to  have  bestowed  upon  him  exdii- 
sively  whatever  honor  and  gratitude  miiy  belong  to  it  ?  l*cl 
me  tell  the  Senator,  that  he  who  undertafcee  to  correct  the 
errors  of  others,  ought  to  bo  very  cautious  of  coumiitting 
errors  himself. 

Uut  it  seems  that  the  committee  have  committed  an  enor- 
mous error  in  the  statemeut  of  the  expenditure  which  they 
have  given  Cor  the  ten  yeare  faim  1823  to  1833.  The  Seu- 
ittor  says  thut  they  have  entirely  overlooked  the  uxtraordiuar}' 
expenditure  for  the  lust  of  these  years.  A  very  simple  an- 
swer will  set  him  right.     The  object  of  the  committee  bi 
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tlic  statement  itself  on  its  face  purports  to  be,  is  tu  exhibit 
the  amount  of  the  expenditures  only  for  the  ^leriod  in  ques- 
tiou,  without  iuquiring  inlo  thttir  niitiira  anc!  <;htinicfer,  or  for 
what  reason  or  objects  they  were  iucniTCtl,  with  the  vi(.;w  of 
showing  that  there  was  a  regular  prof^rcfisiuti  mid  great  in- 
crease of  the  expenditures  of  late.  The  statement  is  taken 
from  tlic  ofiicial  retunis  uf  the  fxpeudituru"  during  the  ton 
years,  and  in  mlditiou  to  which  the  rojiort  j^ivua  thu  e»tinuit- 
H  ed  expenditure  fur  1834,  and  the  aoauol  report  of  the  8c- 
cretarj'  of  the  Treasury  gives  the  e.*4tinia(c  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  curreut  year  :  so  that  thu  committee  could  have 
liod  ao  object  in  seieeting  1833  witli  a  view  of  exhibiting  the 
increase  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is.     It  wa«  selected  siiu- 

tply  because  it  is  the  last  year  of  which  we  liare  official  and 
certain  returns  of  the  expenditures — those  of  1H34  and  1835 
being  as  yet  in  some  degi-ee  uncertain  and  conjccluml.  Now, 
said  Mr.  C,  if  the  expenditiu-e  of  1833  gives  us  so  unfair  a 
result ;  if,  as  the  Senator  couteuds,  it  was  ewelk-d  m  enor- 
H  mously  by  accidental  eircunistanccSj  that  sc^'cn  niilliuns  ought 
Bhk;  be  deducted  to  obtain  the  true  result,  what  will  he  say  to 
^Rfce  estimated  expenditure  of  1834  and  1835,  which  are  but 
little  short  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  each  year  ?  Will 
he  pretend  to  say  that  any  t'xtrarmlinary  oet'urR'uciis  affect- 
ed the  disbursements  of  the  last  year,  or  that  those  of  tho 
present,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  were  not  based  on  tho 
UHual  items  of  expenditure?     Let  uh  then  lay  aside  tha 

tyear  1833,  to  which  the  Senator  so  strenuously  objects  as 
being  a  year  of  extraonlinary  dishuraements,  and  take  that 
of  the  last  or  present  year,  the  expenditure  of  which,  as  I 
have  statwl,  is  estimated  at  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
larSj  ami  how  uincli  will  the  SeJiutor  gain  by  conij>ai'ing  either 
of  those  years  with  1823  instead  of  1833,  to  which  he  ob- 
^  jects.  lie  will  find,  on  comparison,  that  the  expenditures  of 
1823,  compared  with  the  estimates  of  this  and  the  last  year, 
fire  less  than  one  half ;  and  how  will  he,  who  in  1S2G  condemn- 
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ed  the  comparatively  moderate  expenditure  of  that  perioJ, 
uudertftke  now  to  justifj-  this  enormoiia  incrcaae  ginee — ud 
increiiAQ  which  hofl  occurred  niniiily  uuderthia  refonu  admin- 
istration, of  which  the  Senator  is  one  of  the  warmest  and 
moi^t  iiDquolilicd  supporters.  But  let  us  turn  and  examine 
tho  items  of  1833,  to  whii-ii  the  Suniitur  ohjecte  m  being  im- 
properly chained  npoii  that  year. 

Firstj  the  BIn»:-k  Iliiwk  war,  to  which  he  chai^;^  nine 
hundred  thousand  doUare.  Now,  sir,  eaid  Mr.  C.,  it'  I  ani 
not  greatly  miBtaken,  it  wnu  charged  on  this  floor  by  a  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  the  administration,  well  acfjuaintcd  with 
that  petty  contest,  that  it  originated  in  the  misconduct  of 
thu  ofBcern  and  agents  of  the  govunimeut ;  and  might  easily 
have  been  prevented  it'  the  complaints  of  the  Indians  had 
not  been  improperly  neglected  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  to  them.  The  Senator  then  tells  us  that  there  were 
extmordinary  Indiim  trcutiL's  tu  that  year,  and  large  sums  paid 
tor  tho  removal  and  HnhKisteiice  of  the  Indians — wliich  lo- 
getlier  amounted  to  more  than  one  million  of  dollars.  I  cauDoi, 
said  Mr.  C,  admit  this  deduction.  Of  the  present  extrava- 
gant and  unrciLsonablo  disbursements,  there  are  none  more 
reckless  and  profuse  than  those  for  holding  Indian  treaties, 
purchasing  Indian  lands  and  removing  liuliaus — wliich  exceed 
many  fold  what  has  heretofore  been  usual  ;  and  I  firmly 
believe  have  been  the  suhject  of  ns  much,  if  not  more  abuse 
and  oomiption,  than  the  post-otfice  department. 

Tlic  Senator  next  deducts  the  expenditure  urulcr  the  pen- 
sion act  of  1832,  whii:h  he  denominates  loose  and  wild,  but 
which  he  takes  care  to  charge  to  the  credit  of  Congress.  I 
will  not,  said  Mr.  G.,  permit  the  Senator  to  ahift  the  respon- 
sibility from  the  shoulders  of  the  adiniDistration.  It  is  not 
to  bo  tolerated  that,  those  who  expelled  a  tbrmer  adminii^tni- 
tion  because  of  its  extravagance,  shall  now,  when  the  adiuin- 
istration  thus  brought  iuto  power  proves  to  be  doubly  so,  lay 
the  ])lame  upon  Congress  instead  of  taking  it  to  themselTes. 
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I  would  ask  the  Senator,  wlicn  he  drew  hh  reiwirt  in  1826 
aud  denounced  tbe  tlien  administration  in  suih  severe  eud 
unqualified  tonus  for  their  extravagance,  whether  every  item 
of  expenditure  at  that  time  had  not  been  authorized  hy  Con- 
gress? and  with  wliat  soniljianco  of  justice  could  he  then 
transfer  the  btame  fi-ora  Con^fiH  to  the  adminiittratioti,  and 
now,  imder  precisely  KiniiJar  t:iix-um8tan(*«,  from  the  admin- 
istration to  Congj-CM  ?  lie,  and  thost  who  are  now  in  power, 
bavo  reaped  tbe  fruit — and  119  they  obtained  power  by  holding 
others  res|>onsilk',  so  it  is  jiiHt  that  tliey  ahuuld,  in  turn,  b« 
held  responsible.  I  go  further.  I  umiutatu  us  a  sound  rule, 
that  every  aduiinistnUiua,  unless  it  he  in  a  minmrity  in  both 
Houses,  ought,  upon  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy,  to 
bu  held  reoponsible  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  Btrikin<;  eviden- 
ces of  the  difieasetl  and  corrupt  state  uf  the  present  times. 
tliat  such  is  not  the  fact.  Has  not  the  present  admimstration 
had,  at  all  times,  a  majority  either  in  this  (»r  tbe  other  Honso  ? 
and  haa  not  the  President  freely  exercised  his  veto  whenever 
any  party  object  wju  to  be  effected?  Why  then  has  this 
appropriation,  which  the  Senator  deal<^nates  as  so  extravagant 
and  improper,  Ixth  permitted  to  pass  ?  Why  was  it  not  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Kcpresentatives,  where  the  ndminis- 
tration  had  a  settled  majority,  or  arrested  by  the  President's 
veto  ?  I  will  answer  tliesu  questions.  It  is  because  the  ad- 
niiuistration  has  not  thought  proper  to  make  either  this,  or 
any  other  question  of  principle  or  policy,  a  party  question. 
A  member  may  vote  on  any  question  of  tbe  kind  fur  or 
a^nst,  ntul  he  still  a  ffiod  Jackson  num.  Hu  may  he  for 
^([aiDst  iuttrnal  improvements — for  or  aj^iaJnat  tbe  tarifi' — 
for  or  against  this  or  that  expenditure — for  or  against  tho 
Hank,  without  forteitiuK  his  party  charncter,  pronded  always 
and  nevertheless,  he  shall  submit  to  jmrty  discipline  ami  sus- 
tain the  party  camlidates  for  otlice.  This  is  the  only  colie- 
fcivo  principle  ;  this  is  the  only  subject  deemed  of  siifKeiont 
iroporlance  to  bo  nuscd  to  the  dignity  of  a  party  question. 
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All  t>t}iers,  however  important  in  themselves ;  however  sa- 
cred iho  iirinciplc  involved  ;  however  esseutial  the  measure 
to  the  public  prosperity,  are  «1),  it  seems,  too  msigniBeaiii 
to  be  made  piirty  queBtions.  They  are  nil  left  open  ques- 
tioDttj  in  reference  to  wliich  the  faithful  may  take  either 
side.  Yea,  eveu  the  Bauk  itself  is  not  a  jiarty  question — of 
whieh  wc  have  a  mo^t  striking  illustratioQ  in  the  fttct  that 
General  Jackson  bestowed  the  highest  gift  in  his  power  oq  a 
Senator  (Mr.  Forsyth),  who  had  openly,  on  this  floor,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  controversy,  avowud  himnclfa  IJaiik  man — 
while  other  Senators  who  werooiienly  opposed  to  the  institu- 
tion weiu  dLMiouriced  ;  thus  fiiniiBliing  a  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  ihe  truth  of  what  I  have  aeserled,  that  the  only 
cohesive  priueiplc  which  binds  together  the  [wwerful  jiarty 
milled  under  tlie  name  of  Gencml  Jackson,  is  official  patron- 
age. Their  object  is  to  get  and  to  hold  office  ;  and  their  lend- 
iug  pohticiil  maxim,  openly  avowed  on  this  floor  by  odo  of 
the  former  Senators  from  New-York,  now  governor  of  that 
State  (Mr.  Marcy),  is  that,  '*  to  the  victors  Mong  tlw 
spoils  of  victory  ! "  a  seutiiiieut  recently  ri'itcratcd  during 
the  present  session,  as  I  undcrstAud,  by  an  influential  mcm- 
luT  in  (he  other  House,  and  who  had  the  assurance  to 
declare  every  mim  a  hypocrite  who  does  not  avow  it.  Can 
any  one,  who  will  duly  reflect  on  these  things,  venture  to 
say  that  all  is  sound,  and  that  our  Govcmment  is  not  im- 
dergoing  a  gi'cat  and  fatal  change .'  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves — the  very  essence  of  a  free  government  consists  in 
considering  oftiees  as  public  trusts,  bestowed  for  the  good  of 
tin-  country,  and  not  for  (he  lienefit  of  an  individual  or  a 
jmrly  ;  and  that  pystem  of  political  morals  which  regards 
ufiices  in  a  different  light,  as  public  prizes  to  be  won  by  com- 
hatiirits  most  skilled  in  all  the  arts  and  corruption  of  political 
tactics,  and  lo  be  used  and  enjoyed  as  their  proper  spoils — 
strikea  a  fatnl  blow  at  the  very  vitals  of  free  instituliona. 
Mr.  C.  said,  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  gre«t 
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tendency  in  our  system  to  degunemte  iutu  thi»  dUeaiied  state ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  repesit  (it  cannot  be  done  too  often), 
whfit  is  Ktated  in  the  report,  that  whenever  the  Kxecutive 
|«itron.^e  »hnll  boctime  sutticiently  strong  to  tbnu  a  party 
luwcil  on  irs  inlluence  exclusively,  the  liberty  of  the  country, 
fchouUl  that  state  of  things  continue  for  any  considerable 
period,  must  be  lost.  We  would  rtiahe  a  gioat  mistake  were 
wi;  to  BUpposo  tliat,  iR'L'Uuse  the  Guvcmmcut  of  Great  Bri- 
tain can  nuiLntain  its  freedom  under  an  immenHC  patrooagSj 
oura  also  can.  The  jreiiiim  of  the  twy  governments  in 
this  particular  is  wholly  dissimilar  ;  so  much  so  as  to  fonn  a 
perfect;  contrast.  It  is  the  feature  by  which  they  are 
most  distinguished.  No  free  government  that  ever  existed 
could  maintain  its  liberty  under  so  much  patronage  as  that 
of  Oreat  Britain,  and  there  are  few  that  could  not  l>ear  more 
than  our^.  But,  saiil  Mr.  C,  it  is  a  grtuit  subject,  which 
I  caouot  enter  upon  on  the  present  occasion.  I  return  to 
ihe  objection  wliich  the  Senator  made  to  the  statement  vf 
the  expenditures  of  the  j-ear  1833.  I  could  not  be  ignorant, 
said  Mr.  C,  in  making  a  movement  against  Executive  patron- 
ago,  that  I  woidd  bring  down  uihju  me  the  vengeance  of  that 
great  and  powerful  corps  now  held  together  by  tliis  single 
cohesive  principle — a  principle  as  flexible  as  India  rubber, 
ami  aa  tough  too.  The  liistory  of  the  world  proves  that  he 
who  attempts  refurmation,  attempts  it  at  no  small  hazard. 
I  know  the  relation  which  the  Senator  bears  to  the  dominant 
party.     He  i.s  identified  with  them, 

[TTiTi!  Mr.  "Bcriti>n  s«ii[,  Mrs,  Roynl  my*  so;  to  whldi  Mr.  C.  re 

plM,  ihv  says  truly ;  nud  proceeded.] 

and  is  their  organ  on  the  present  cbciision.  His  position 
compels  him  tfj  adopt  the  course  he  lias  pursued. 

Tliere  remain,  then,  only  two  items  of  the  seven  mUJioua 
to  be  deducted  :  certain  refunded  duties,  and  the  pa^-uieat 
under  the  Danish  convention,  amijuntiiig  to  less  than  odo 
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miUioD  and  n.  linlf,  whiclt,  if  they  were  ymd  tluring  the  ye«r, 
may  ha  deducted  as  uf  ao  exlmonlinar}'  iiahin.'.  and  for 
wliiuh  (he  admiuwlmtiou  is  uot  resjJODsible ;  and  Ihustbc 
scvcu  millious  ol'  the  Senator  dwiadlt'B  down  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  after 
being  freeii  of  all  tho  iteirift  of  which  it  can  justly  be,  will 
give  an  increasG  uf  cxiKjnditure  in  the  year  1833,  over  that 
of  18-22,  of  911,429,750. 

Wlien  the  rei»oit  a«»erted,  said  Mr.  0.>  that  the  period 
from  1823  to  1333,  was  one  of  profound  peace,  to  which  the 
Mi'mitur  so  violently  oLjecIs,  thi*  eoiiiniittec  were  not  igiiomnt 
vt'  the  dlBtiuiianoi;  with  Uhtek  Hawk  and  his  followers,  on 
our  northweiit  fruutier,  wliieh  tlie  SL-riiitoi'  liaa  attoukptei]  to 
dig-niiy  by  caUing  it  a  war.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  it  waa 
limited  to  a  single  tribe,  headed  by  a  single  chiefs  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  biated 
hut  &  few  raonths  ;  nud  it  is  in  vain  for  the  Senator  froni 
Missouri  to  impeach  thn  rniTectness  of  the  rvimrt,  whieh 
asserts  the  poriixl  to  be  une  of  profound  peace,  by  eidling  to 
our  recoUecUoa  this  paltry  affair,  which  originated  in  the 
misconduct  of  the  juLininiatmtiunj  and  has  swelled  into  the 
jittle  magnitude  which  it  attained,  by  its  mismanagoDienl. 
The  Senator  fi-oni  Missouri  endeavors  to  escape  from  the 
Inconsistency  iu  wliich  he  is  placed  by  his  report  in  1S2(>  and 
his  present  iKwitinu.  lie  says  that  1  was  mistaken  in  placing 
his  defence  of  General  Jackson's  removals  from  otllce  <iti 
lK>Iitical  grounds,  ou  the  principle  of  retaliation  ;  that  it  was 
not  on  that  jirinciplc,  but  that  of  equalizing  the  offices 
between  the  parties.  I,  said  Ulr.  C.,  have  not  ihe  siigaclty 
to  perceive  the  difference  as  ajjplied  to  the  present  ease,  or 
by  what  possibility  the  Senator  can  escape  from  the  incon- 
sistency in  which  iio  is  iiivolvetl,  by  sidistilutlng  tlie  one  for 
the  other.  What  are  the  fiicta  ?  In  182G,  as  Chninnau  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Executive  Patroungo,  ho  made  a 
report.,  iu  which  he  condemned  the  principle  of  rcuoval  ftora 
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office  in  the  severest  terms,  more  severe  than  thoeu  ii&al  tu 
the  present  report.  He  traced  its  destriictivy  tundency  to 
the  great  incrcofic  wliicli  it  wnn  calciilntod  to  give  to  Execu- 
tive jiatronage,  and  iirtiiumnced  the  exercise  of  the  jKiwer  by 
the  President  to  he  imconstitutioniU ;  and  now,  wlieu  the 
])re8ent  admmistration  hiis  curried  the  exercise  ot'  this  very 
]iower,  thus  condemned  by  the  Senator,  more  than  tliirty- 
lold  beyond  any  or  all  preceding  udminist rations,  the  Senator 
veQtures  to  rest  his  vindication  of  the  administ ration  and  his 
mpport  of  it  on  the  ground  of  equalization — ennalization  ! 
What  allusioi),  what  cxct'iitiuu  did  the  Senatiir  make  tci  favor 
of  equalization  In  his  re]K>rt  r*  and  how  can  eqtiatjzixtion  any 
more  than  rotaliatiou  justify  a  viuhition  of  tho  constitution. 

Mr.  C.  said,  I  regrot  that  I  have  been  furocd  ti>  thy  dis- 
cussion of  these  ttqiics  ou  the  present  bill,  iu  itfea-uce  to 
which  the  comiuittcc  is  uuaniinuus ;  but  tho  cxtraonlinary 
course  of  tlie  Senator  from  IMissouri,  las  bold  and  unfounded 
charj;«.'8  aotl  unwarranted  imputations,  compel  me  to  adopt 
the  counie  which  I  liave.  I  now  hope  that  the  bill  may  be 
hIIowccI  to  proceed,  and  that  further  discnHsJon  on  the  merits 
of  the  report  will  be  postponc\l  to  some  future  and  more 
suitable  occasion. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Abolition  Petitions,  dolivered  iu  the  Senate^ 
Maich  9th,  1836. 

question  of  receiving  tlie  pelilbna  from  ronnsylvania  for  the 
of  slavery  in  ihe  District  ofCuhinihiH,  Wing  iimler  coimitlwa- 
tion: — ] 

Hb.  Calhoon  rose,  and  said :  IT  vre  may  judge  from 
what  has  been  said,  tho  mind  of  the  Senate  is  fully  made  up 
on  the  subject  of  these  petitions.     Wilh  the  exception  of  the 
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two  Senators  from  ^'ermont,  all  wlio  have  spoken  h&ve 
avowed  their  conviction,  not  only  that  they  cuntaia  nothing 
requiring  the  action  of  the  Senate,  hut  that  the  jietitinns  are 
higlily  mischievous,  as  lewling  to  agitAte  auH  distract  the 
countr)',  and  to  endanger  the  Uniun  itseU".  With  thefto  con- 
ccssiuns,  I  niay  fairly  ask,  why  shuuM  these  jtetitions  Iw  re- 
ceivwl  ?  Why  rt'ccivcj  w  ben  «e  have  made  up  our  mind  not 
to  act  P  Why  iiUy  waste  onr  time  and  lower  our  dignity  in 
the  useless  ceremony  of  rei-eivhig  t<i  reject,  as  is  jToposcd, 
should  the  petitions  he  received  ?  Why  Anally  receive  what 
all  uL-knowledge  to  be  highly  dangerous  and  mischievous  ? 
But  one  reason  has  or  can  he  assigned — that  not  to  receive 
would  bo  a  violatiun  of  the  right  of  petition,  anil,  of  course. 
that  wo  are  iKiuud  to  receive,  however  ohjccLionable  and 
daugerutis  the  petitions  may  be.  If  such  he  the  fact,  there 
is  an  end  l<j  the  f|iiestion.  As  great  tus  vrouhl  he  the  lul^'au- 
tage  to  the  aholitienists,  if  wo  are  bound  to  receive — if  it 
would  be  n  violation  of  the  right  of  petition  Dot  to  receive, 
we  must  Hcquiesce.  On  the  other  hantl,  if  it  shall  be  shovm, 
not  only  that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive,  hut  that  to  receive 
on  the  ground  on  which  it  has  been  placed,  would  sacrifice 
the  constitutional  rights  of  this  body,  would  >ield  to  the 
abolitionists  all  they  could  hope  at  this  time,  and  would  sur- 
render all  the  outworks  by  which  the  slave  hold  !jig  Stat^  can 
ilL'tuud  their  rights  and  properly  heur,  then  an  unanimous  re- 
jeetiiHi  of  these  petitions  ought  of  right  to  fiillow. 

The  decision,  then,  of  the  questiou  now  before  the  Senate 
is  reduced  to  the  single  point — ^Are  we  bound  to  receive 
thciie  petitions  P  Or,  to  vary  the  form  of  Iho  question — 
Would  it  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  j)ctition  not  to  re- 
ceive them  ? 

When  the  ground  was  tirst  taken  that  it  would  be  a 
viohitiou,  I  could  scarcely  persuade  mj*8e!f  that  tUoeu  wht 
took  it  were  in  earnest,  so  contrary  was  it  to  all  my  conoci>- 
titnis  of  the  rights  of  this  body,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
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cdiistitutimi  ;  1)Ut  f]iidui<;  it  »o  L'ttniost  y  niBititaiiictl.  I  have 
since  uard'uUy  invfstii^ted  tlie  Hulyeut,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  confinnation  of  ray  Srat  impression,  and  a  connction 
that  the  claim  of  riglit  is  wjtlioiit  shadow  uf  fuuuddtion. 
Tlie  tjiiiMtioti,  I  must  siiy,  liiis  not  IjLt'ti  fairly  met.  Those 
opposed  to  tho  side  which  we  siijipart,  liave  diacussed  tlie 
question  as  if  wc  denied  tlie  right  oC  jietition,  when  they 
could  not  but  linuw  tlmt  the  (me  issue  is  not  as  lo  the  cxist- 
mce  of  the  right,  whicli  Is  acknowlcilgt^d  hy  all,  hut  its  extait 
nnd  limits,  which,  not  one  of  our  opponents  has  so  much  aa 
attempted  lo  a«certain.  What  they  have  decHned  doing  J 
undertake  to  poifonn. 

There  muat  be  some  point,  all  will  agree,  where  the  right 
of  jwtition  ends,  and  that  of  tliis  lM>ily  hf^ns.  AVhere  in 
that  point?  I  have  examined  this  rjiiestiini  cai-ettilly,  and  I 
a.ss(Tt.  IhiMIv,  without  the  least  fear  of  ri?fuliition,  that, 
stretched  to  the  utmosst,  the  right  cannot  be  extended  heyond 
the  jia'scutalion  of  a  iR^tition,  at  which  puint  the  rifjhts  of 
tills  body  couimcuce.  When  a  jictition  'm  prcseuled,  it  in 
before  the  Senate.  It  must  then  be  acted  on.  Sonic  dis- 
]K)gition  must  Iw  made  of  it  befon;  the  Seuate  can  prt'cecd  to 
the  consideration  of  any  other  subject.  This  no  one  will 
deny.  With  the  action  of  the  Senate  its  right  comuienceB — 
a  right  secured  by  an  express  provision  of  the  constitutiun, 
which  veKia  each  Hmiso  with  the  iiuthority  of  regulating  its 
own  ]inweedi]ig«, — (hat  in,  of  th'tennining  hy  fixed  rules  tlie 
order  and  form  of  its  action.  To  extend  the  right  of  petition 
lieyiind  prosentatiiui^  is  clearly  tti  extend  it  lieyoiid  llmt 
point  where  the  action  of  the  licuatc  couuucucea,  and,  as  such, 
is  a  luanifeat  violation  of  its  constitutional  rights.  Hero 
then  we  have  the  limits  between  the  right  of  petition  and 
tho  right  of  the  Senate  to  regulate  its  proceedings  clearly 
tixcd,  and  so  perfectly  lietined  as  not  to  mhnit  of  mistake — 
and  I  would  add  of  controversy,  liad  it  not  been  questioned 
in  this  discussion. 
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If  what  I  have   afisertod   required  contirmatioii,  amplo 
might  bo  found  in  our  rules,  which  embody  the  deliberate 

8eiii»e  of  the  l^nato  i>n  ihh  jioiiit,  from  the  coiiimenceinenl 
of  the  (Tovernmont  to  this  day.  Among  them  the  Senate 
liaa  prescribeil  that  of  ita  proceedings  on  the  presentation  of 
petitions.  It  is  contiune<l  in  the  24th  RiUe,  which  I  ask  the 
Secretary  tu  n-nd,  with  Mr.  JL-ffL'i-syii'H  remarlts  iu  reference 
to  it  :— 

'*  lh>rorc  ftny  petitinn  or  niemorial  arldre^soil  to  ttie  ScTUite  fitutl  be 
rwei'iwrf,  and  rctul  at  tlio  lafjle,  wtiother  Ihe  Mime  ^Iioll  l>c  intitxiiKcl  hy 
the  President  or  u.  memlier,  a  Urint  .'itatcmont  of  the  contents  of  the  potilioo 
or  tncinarial  siiall  verbally  be  m&ilc  by  the  introducer." — Rulo  34. 

Mr.  Jeffcrsou's  rcniarkis : — 

*'  He^larly  a  motion  for  reixivinff  it  must  be  madt  and  seamdeil, 
and  the  qufiMiion  pnt  whether  it  thail  be  received;  but  a  cry  fmui  the 
House  of  '  r<N»ivo,'  or  even  &  silence,  dUpeiifies  with  the  Ibrouhty  of  Uie 
qocstlon." 

Ilera  we  Iinve  a  cc^iifiniiHtinii  of  all  1  have  asserted.  It 
ch'ftrly  proves  tliat  wheu  a  petition  is  presonteJ,  the  actimi 
of  thu  Senate  conmienccB.  The  first  act  is  to  ret*ei\'e  the 
petition.  Received  by  whom?  Not  the  Secretary,  but  tlie 
Senate.  And  how  can  it  be  received  by  the  Senate  but  on  a 
UKjtiun  to  receive,  and  ii  vutu  of  a  nuijurity  of  the  body.^ 
And  Mr.  Jcflorson  accordingly  tells  us  that,  ivgidarly,  sweh 
a  motion  must  be  mode  and  seconded.  On  this  quvstiuu 
then,  the  right  of  the  Senate  begins,  and  its  right  is  as  |>cr- 
fect  uud  fuli  to  re<:eive  or  nyect,  us  it  is  to  adopt  or  nyoct  any 
other  question,  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  its  proceedings. 
When  I  add,  tliat  tltid  rule  was  adopted  aa  far  back  as  the 
19th  of  April,  1789,  at  the  first  w?erion  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  it  has  been  retained,  without  alteration,  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent changes  and  moditications  of  the  rules,  we  have  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  body  in 
reference  to  tlic  point  under  consideration. 
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I  feel  that  I  might  here  terminate  the  discussion.  I  have 
Bhown  oonclusivelj-  that  the  right  of  ^letiiion  cannot  possihiy 
l»e  extended  licyond  presentation.  At  that  point  it  it  met 
by  the  righta  of  the  Senate ;  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
constequence,  that  so  far  from  being  !»onnd  to  receive  these 
pctitiong — ao  fur  would  a  rejection  !«  from  violating  the 
right  uf  petition,  we  arc  left  perfectly  free  to  reject  or  to  re- 
ceive at  pleasure,  and  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  with- 
out violating  the  rights  of  tbis  bwly,  secured  by  the  coasti- 
tution. 

But  on  a  question  of  8ueh  mo^itudv,  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
rtnty  to  remove  every  difficulty  ;  and,  that  not  the  Bhadow  of  a 
doubt  may  remain,  I  shall  next  jirocced  to  reply  to  the  cXt- 
jectlous  our  opjKincnts  have  made  to  the  grounds  I  hove 
taken.  At  tlie  hood  uf  thusCj  it  has  been  ui^'d,  again  and 
again,  that  petitioners  liave  a  riglit  Ui  be  heanl :  nnd  that  not 
to  receive  jK-tiliona  ir  to  refuse  a  heiiring.  It  is  to  Ik;  re- 
gretted that  thronghout  this  discuseion  thoife  opposed  to  us 
have  dealt  in  such  vague  generuliticit,  and  vcnturiil  assertions 
with  80  little  attention  to  facts.  AVhy  have  t)iey  not  in- 
fonned  u-s.  in  the  present  instance,  what  is  meant  by  the  right 
to  be  heard,  and  how  that  right  is  violated  by  a  refusal  to 
receive  ?  Had  thi'V  thought  proper  to  give  us  this  informa- 
tion, it  would  at  Iiiasit  have  greatly  facilitated  ray  reply ;  but 
aa  it  JB,  I  am  consti-ftiiied  to  inqiiii-e  into  the  diftbrent  senses 
in  which  the  assertion  may  bo  taken,  and  then  to  show  (hat 
in  not  one  of  them  is  the  right  of  petiii'>n  in  the  sligbtCBt 
degree  infringed  by  a  refutuil  to  receive. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  these  peti- 
tionere  have  a  right  tu  be  heard  ?  Is  it  meant  that  they 
Iiave  u  right  to  api>eiir  in  the  Senate  chamber  iu  pei-sou  to 
present  lheirpetition,and  to  be  heard  in  its  defence  ?  If  this 
\te  the  meaning,  the  dulk'st  apprehension  must  see  that  tlie 
qncstioQ  of  receiving  has  not  the  etightest  Ixnaring  on  such 
right.     If  they  have  the  right  to  be  licard  i)er8onally  at  our 
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Lwr,  it  is  not  tlic  24th  nilo  of  our  proceediogSj  but  the  19th 
wliicli  violates  lliut  right.  Tills  rule  expressly  providi'B  that 
ji  motion  to  admit  any  peruon  whatever  within  the  doore  of 
the  ScDate  to  present  a  petition  shall  bo  out  of  order,  and 
of  coursu  excludes  the  petitioners  from  being  heard  iu  per- 
son. But  it  luay  he  meant  ihnt  pelitionon*  have  a  right  to 
have  their  petitions  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  read  in  their 
healing:.  If  thi^  he  the  meaning;,  the  right  has  been  ci^ioycd 
iu  tlie  present  instance  to  the  fiiJlest  extent.  The  petition 
WHS  presented  by  the  Senator  {'roni  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) in  tlie  \imaX  nirxle,  by  giving  a  slnlenient  of  its  con- 
ti'ntflj  and  cm  my  call  was  reiid  by  ihu  Secretary  at  hia  table. 

But  one  more  sen^e  can  be  attached  to  the  assertion.  It 
may  be  meant  tliat  the  petitioners  have  a  right  to  have  their 
petitions  discussciL  by  the  Senate,  If  thi»  be  iutemled, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  there  never  was  an  assertion  more 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  facts  than  that  which  has  been  so 
fre^Ufutly  niaile  in  the  course  of  this  discussion — ihiit,  to  re- 
fufic  to  receive  the  petition,  is  to  rcftipo  a  hearing  to  the  ]>e- 
titionei-s.  Uiis  not  this  question  been  befurens  for  months? 
Hns  not  the  petition  been  discussed  day  alter  day,  fiiUy  nud 
freely,  iu  all  its  Ix'ariugs  ?  And  how,  with  these  facts 
before  us,  with  the  di-l>ati,*s  stiH  rinj^iiig  in  our  ears,  any  Sen- 
ator can  rise  in  his  place,  and  griively  pronounce  tlutt,  to  n- 
fnse  to  receive  this  |>etition  is  to  refuse  a  hearing  to  the  p»*j 
titioners — to  refuse  discussion,  in  tlie  Imwidcst  sense,  is 
my  comprehension.  Our  opponents,  as  if  in  their  e^ieruess 
to  circumserihe  thu  riglits  of  the  Senate,  and  to  enlarge  those 
of  the  ubulilionists  (for  such  must  be  the  effeti,  of  their 
course),  have  closed  their  senses  against  IrcIs  ptifisiug  bel'ure 
their  eyes ;  and  have  entirely  overlooked  the  nature  of  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate,  and  which  they  have  been 
so  li>ng  discussing. 

The  question  on  receiving  the  jK-tition  not  only  admits 
disctission,  but  ndmits  it  in  the  most  ample  manner ;  more 
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51),  in  fact,  than  any  other,  except  the  final  question  on  the 
rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  or  some  tantamount 

quo-stion.  Whiitm-er  may  jro  to  show  that  Ihe  pftrtion  is  or 
is  not  descrvin-;  the  action  of  this  body  Uiay  Ic  freely  ui-gcd 
for  or  ttgHiiist  it,  iis  has  bt'en  done  on  the  present  occasiuo.  In 
ihiH  R'spect  there  ia  a  striking  difference  between  it  and  many 
of  the  subsequent  questions  which  may  bo  raised  after  rcccfH 
tion,  and  jmrticiihirly  the  one  nm<ie  by  the  Senator  from 
Tcnncsse*  (Mr.  Orundy),  who  now  is  ao  strenuouH  an  advo- 
cate in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  jietitionen*  lo  he  heard.  He 
sjjoke  with  apparent  complaconcy  of  his  course,  as  it  rc- 
«pccts  another  of  these  petitions.  And  what  was  that 
course?  Ho  wlio  is  now  so  eager  for  discussion,  to  give  a 
hearing,  moved  to  hiy  the  petition  on  thu  table — a  niotion 
which  cuts  uS  all  discussion. 

But  it  may  be  jwke<l,  if  the  question  on  receiving  peti- 
tions admits  of  so  wide  a  scope  for  diiicunsion,  why  not  re- 
ceive tlm  putitirm,  aud  discuss  it  at  floniu  subsei|Utiut  stage  ? 
Why  not  receive,  it  in  order  to  reject  its  ])rayer,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  frova  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  IJucImuan),  instead 
of  rejecting  the  petition  itself  on  the  question  of  receiving, 
as  we  propose  ?     What  is  the  difference  betwea  the  two  ? 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  stage  to  compare,  or  rather  to 
contrast  the  two  course.s,  fftr  they  ailinit  of  no  coniparidon. 
My  object  at  preaunt  is  tn  establish  b<.'yo]ul  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  we  arc  not  bound  tu  receive  these  jietitions  ;  and 
when  tluit  is  uccomplislied,  I  will  then  show  the  disastrous 
cuQscquenues  which  must  follow  the  recejitiou  of  the  petition, 
be  the  aller<ltsposiliou  what  it  may.  lu  the  mean  time  it  u 
sufficient  to  remark  that,  it  is  only  on  the  <|uestion  of  re- 
ceiving that  opposition  can  be  made  to  the  petition  itself.  On 
all  others,  the  op^tosiiion  is  to  ils  prayer.  On  the  decision, 
then,  of  the  question  of  receiving  depends  the  important 
luestion  of  jurisdiction.  To  receive  is  to  take  jurisdiction — 
tu  give  an  implied  pledge  lo  investigate  and  decide  on  the 
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pniycr, — to  give  the  iiflitinn  a  pliice  in  oiir  archives,  and 
bcc'oioc  rcsponsibk^  for  its  safu-kwiiin-; ;  nml  lio  who  vott»  fur 
receinug  thin  petititm  on  the  gmuiicl  uti  which  ita  rcceptiui. 
is  placed,  viHcs  that  Con^'ss  is  bciunti  to  take  jurisJictiun 
of  the  quc'stiuu  of  iLbolisliing  sluven,'  both  heri-  niul  in  the 
Statce — gives  an  implied  plvdgo  to  take  thu  subject  under 
consideration,  and  ordera  the  petition  to  be  placed  among  the 
public  records  for  Kil'c-keeping. 

15ut  to  pnxreetl  in  reply  to  the  objections  of  our  opponents 
It  is  nest  urged  that  precedents  are  agniust  the  side  wo 
supjwit.  I  meet  this  objection  with  a  direct  denial  From 
tho  Ijeginuing  of  the  Uovornment  to  the  commencement  of 
this  Bcsaion,  there  is  not  a  single  precedent  that  justifies  the 
receiving  of  these  petitions  on  the  gronnd  on  which  their 
receptitm  is  urged.  The  real  htAte  of  the  caiw  ift,  that  we 
an*  uut  I'liUuwifig  but  making  precwlents.  For  the  first  tiuii! 
has  the  principle  been  ossuraed,  that  wo  aro  bound  to  receive 
pL'titiniis ;  thut  wc  have  no  tliscretinD,  but  must  take  j«ri*(- 
diction  over  them,  hcivrerer  absurd,  frivolous,  mischievous,  or 
foreign  frcmi  the  purposo  for  which  the  CJoveninient  was 
created.  Receive  these  petitions,  and  yon  will  create  a  pre- 
cedent which  will  hereafter  eatahlisli  this  monstrous  principle. 
As  yet  there  are  none.  The  case  ivlied  ou  by  the  Senator 
fwim  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  is  in  no  respect  analogous. 
No  qnestion  in  that  case  wm  mude  m  the  rec^optio»  itf  the 
petition.  Tiie  jjetition  slipped  in  without  taking  a  vote,  08 
is  daily  done,  when  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  not  pnr- 
ticularly  ralhid  to  the  subject.  The  queatinn  on  which  the 
discussion  took  place  was  on  the  i-eference,  and  not  ou  lb".- 
receptiini,  as  in  tliis  case.  But  what  is  decisive  against  the 
prcccdc'Ut,  and  which  I  regret  the  Senator  (Mr,  Grundy)  dkl 
not  state,  so  thai  it  might  accompany  his  remarks,  is  the 
fact,  tliat  the  jwtition  was  not  for  abolishing  slavery.  The 
subject  was  the  African  slave  trade ;  and  tho  petition  simply 
prayed  that  Congress  would  inquire  whether  they  might  not 
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adopt  some  mensuro  of  interdiction  prior  to  ISOS,  when,  by 
the  constitution,  they  would  bo  anthoriml  to  suppress  tliat 
trade.  1  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition : 


I 


"  Bm(  wo  finil  it  tiiili^iiwnntlily  iiicmiiitent  mi  ua  u  v  reliBtnim  bndy^— • 
a^urttlly  Wlk'viii^;  tliat  botti  tint  tnio  U-ni[)nnil  intorests  at  lulioTiti,  sad 
vtvniAl  well-bcJiiKof  indiviJimls,  i]t>peiii1  on  doing  jiiiitly,  loving  mercy,  and 
walking  htiiubly  Wforc  God,  tbe  cruator,  preserver,  and  benefactor  of  men, — 
thill  to  attempt  toexeitcyour  «ttMition  tothcafl'wUngetibjcct  (of  the  slnve 
trade),  umijjttir  desiring  tlmt  ihe  infiniti"  Knt}i(T  of  Sniritst  may  s"  «iricb 
yoiir  minilA  with  !m  love  ami  trnth,  and  ko  inHiirni^  your  tnidcrstandinj; 
liy  that  pure  n'ii^ilom  whii^h  is  full  of  mercy  iui<t  ^nd  fniiLs,  a.s  tliat  a  sincere 
and  an  impartial  inquiry  may  tuke  plaoe,  n'hctlicr  it  l>o  not  an  essc-iilial 
port  of  the  duty  of  yoor  cxaltwl  station  to  exert  ujiri^'lit  otideavors,  to  the 
full  extent  of  your  power,  to  rcmorc  cvwy  obstruction  to  puhlic  riphlcoii*- 
ww,  which  tho  inflamot^  or  artitlrc  of  pnrtieiilnr  jirrfwins  govemwl  by  tiie 
narrow,  mistaken  vicw^ormlf-iiilcrr-'^t  Itas  nn?a8innoi) ;  anr)  whettK-r,  not- 
u'itli.'itandiii^  such  warning  inipeilimeiits  it  Ik*  nnt  rvally  witliin  your 
|iower  to  cxLTciw  justict'  and  mercy,  whidi,  if  aJlieretl  to,  wc  raiinot  tluiibt 
abolition  tausl  prodnce  the  abolition  ofthc  slave  tradf." 

Now,  1  ask  the  St'iiator,  where  is  the  annlojry  betwxM;n 
this  and  tha  present  petition,  the  reception  of  which  he  so 
stPenuouFly  urges  ?  Ha  ia  a  lawyer  of  long  experience  and 
of  distinofiiished  reputation — and  I  put  tlio  (]iiestion  ti>  In'ni, 
on  what  jifissible  pi-inripje  can  a  caso  p-^  perfectly  dissimikr 
juatity  the  vote  he  intends  to  ^vc  on  the  present  occasion.  ? 
Ou  wluit  possible  ground  can  the  vote  of  Mr.  Madison  to  refer 
tliat  ]>etttiijn,  on  which  he  has  so  iiiucli  relied,  justify  him  in 
receiving  this  ?  Does  he  not  perceive,  in  Ida  own  example, 
the  danger  of  forunug  jirucedents  ?  If  he  may  call  to  his 
aid  the  authority  of  ^Ir.  Mfulison.  in  a  cam  so  dissimilar,  to 
justify  the  reception  of  this  petition,  and  thereby  extend  tho 
jurisdiction  of  Oongress  over  tho  quottion  of  emancipntionj  to 
rhat  piirjioso  hei-eaftor  may  not  the  exarajilc  of  his  cotirsoon 
the  present  occasion  bo  perverted  ? 

It  is  not  my  design  to  censure  Mr.  Madieon's  ooiitbc,  but 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  cxpresaiug  my  regret  that  his  name  is 
Dot  found  associated,  on  that  occasion,  with  the  aagacioiis  and 
linn  representatives  from  the  Simth — Smith,  Tucker  and 
Brooke,  of  South  Carolina,  Jamea  JackwjQ,  of  Georj^ia,  and 
niauy  others  who,  at  that  early  period,  forcBsw  the  danger, 
and  met  it  as  it.  ouglit  ever  to  be  met  by  rhost^  who  reganl 
thii  pence  and  secnrity  of  the  slaveholding  States.  Had  he 
mlded  the  weight  of  iiis  Inlcnts  and  authnrity  to  thfirs,  a 
more  healthy  tune  of  sc'i^tinient  thuri  that  which  now  unfortu- 
nately exists,  would  this  day  have  been  the  consequence. 

Another  case  has  been  cited,  to  justify  the  vote  for  recep- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  petition  fn:im  the  Quakers,  in  1805, 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  reUes 
on  to  sustain  him  in  receiving  the  present  petition.  What  I 
have  wild  in  reply  to  the  precedent  cited  by  the  Senator  fh">in 
Tennessee,  api)liee  cqtially  tn  this.  Like  tliat,  the  petitiun 
prayed  legijilution,  not  ou  the  abolition  of  slavery,  hut  the  Afri- 
can sifivp  trade,  over  which  suhjoct  Con^Tciyi,  then  in  a  few 
years,  wimld  have  full  jurisdiction  by  tlie  constitution,  and 
might  well  liavo  their  attcntiun  called  to  it  in  advance.  But, 
though  their  objects  were  tlie  same,  the  manner  in  which  the 
petitions  were  met  was  very  disBimilar.  lustetul  of  being 
permitted  to  be  received  sEleudy,  like  the  fonner,  this  |)etition 
was  met  at  the  threshold.  The  tiuestiou  of  receiving  was 
mode,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  and  its  rejection  sustoiuetl 
by  a  Btnjiig  Soiitheni  vute,  as  the  journal  will  show.  Tlie 
Secretary  will  read,  the  journal  : 

''Mr.  Logkn  prewnt«d  a  petition  signed  Thomm  Morris,  clerk,  on 
Iwhair  uf  Ibo  mecUng  of  tliu  ruprcacititativeH  of  \ho  pcoplv  calkil  Qiwken, 
in  I'DniLivIvania,  Nrw  .Tt-rsicy,  Ac,  slating  Umt  tlie  petitioners,  fram  i 
KuciKeofrcUpuiisUuty,  li&^  uguia  conic  fi^rwanl  to  plcsd  Ihu  cause  of  ibvir 
oppressed  and  degraded  f<']l»w-nicn  of  tho  .\rrican  nc«.  On  the  quefftkm, 
'Shalt  this  petition  be  received 7'  it  ])«»SKd in ihv  sffirnuUvo — you,  15; 
Mys,  9." 

Among  those  to  receive  the  petition,  there  were  but  four 
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from  the  sliiveholding  Stuti-^,  and  this  on  a  simplo  pctitiou 
praying  for  legislation  on  a  subject  over  which  CoDgrcss  in  ek) 
short  a  time  would  have  full  authority.  What  mt  example 
to  ua  on  the  present  occasion  I  Can  any  man  doulit ,  I'roin 
Iho  vote,  if  the  Southern  Senators  on  that  oc^.l-usiuu  had  been 
placed  in  our  present  situation — that,  had  it  Iwen  tlieir  lot 
as  it  is  ours,  to  meet  that  torrent  of  jietitinnR  which  is  now 
Itourcd  in  on  Congress — not  from,  jiL-aeeahlo  Quakera,  but 
furocious  incendiariee — not  to  suppress  the  African  idave 
trade,  but  to  abulisli  slavery — ihey  wuuldj  with  uiiite<l  vuiiv, 
have  rojecCod  the  petition  with  seurn  nitd  itidignalion  ?  Can 
any  one  who  knew  him  doubt,  tliat  one  of  the  Senators  f]t>ni 
(he  South  (the  gallant  Sumter),  who  on  that  occasion  voted 
for  receiving  the  jietition,  would  have  been  oinong  tlie  tirst 
to  vindicate  the  interests  of  those  whom  he  represented,  had 
the  question  at  that  day  been  what  it  is  on  the  present 
occasion  ? 

We  are  next  told  that,  instead  of  lotJdng  to  the  consti- 
tution, in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  limits  to  the  right 
of  petition,  wemust  push  that  iiistniinent  aside,  and  go  back 
to  Magna  CUarta  and  tho  Dcularatiim  of  Itights  for  its  origin 
and  limitation.  Wo  live  in  strange  times.  It  seems  there 
are  Christians  now  more  orthodox  tlum  the  Bible,  and  poli- 
ticians whose  stjiiidard  is  hightjr  tlum  the  coustituiion  ;  but 
I  object  not  to  tracing  the  right  to  these  ancieui  and  venera- 
ted sources  ;  Ihuld  in  high  estiniutiDii  thi.'  institutions  of  our 
Etiglislt  nnccstui-s.  They  grew  up  gmdiudly  through  many 
generations,  by  the  iuces^atit  and  untiring  eifurts  ofuu  intel- 
ligent and  brave  people  struggling  for  centuries  against  the 
jKjwcr  of  the  crown,  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  nearly 
all  that  has  been  gained  for  hberty  in  modern  times,  except- 
uig  what  we  have  aitded.  But  may  I  not  ask  how  it  has 
hajipened  that  our  oppuuenis,  in  going  back  to  these  sacred 
iusti'uinents,  have  not  thouglit  proper  to  cite  their  provisions, 
jt  to  show  in  what  manner  our  refusal  to  receive  these 
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|jetitJon«  violfttes  the  right  of  jjctitioii  as  scntred  by  ifaem  ? 
I  feci  iiiwier  no  obUgaliun  to  supjily  the  omission — to  cito 
what  thpy  hare  omitted  to  cito,  or  to  prove,  from  the  instru- 
ments therasc'lves,  that  to  be  no  vloUtion  of  them  which  they 
hnvfi  iKit  iirovc'l  to  bu  a  vinlatii.m.  It  i»  iinneccaeary.  The 
practice  ot"  jniiiJaincut  is  siiflicient  tor  my  purpose.  It.  provt-s 
ounclusLvcly  that  it  is  no  violation  of  tlic  r^ht,  as  secured  by 
those  instruments,  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions.  To  estab- 
lish wliut  thiH  practice  is,  I  ask  tliu  Secretary  to  reiul  from 
HatacU,  a  work  of  the  highest  autliority,  the  fievoral  pani- 
jfraphs  which  are  nifuked  with  a  pencil,  commencing  at  page 
7(J0,  under  the  liend  of  Petitions  on  Matter  of  Supply  : 

''  On  l\w  DtH  of  April  10!)4,  n  petition  vna  tMid;-rc<l  to  t)ie  llousvv  re- 
lating to  the  bin  r<jr  ^riLntitif;  to  their  Mnjesties  scvirral  duties  upon  the 
toonngc  of  sliipK ;  und  the  cjiiestion  l^eing  put,  llmt  the  petilioD  lie  roceiixd. 
it  passed  in  the  ncpttirc. 

"On  the  28th  of  April,  1G08,  a  petition  was  offered  to  the  Hoom 
against  the  bill  for  kyin;;  n  tliitv  upon  inland  pit  coal ;  and  the  question 
bong  put,  thut  lhL<  pulitimi  l>e  tvccivtHl.  it  pasiicd  in  tho  nc^Uf-p.  Sn;, 
rIho,  tho  LI9th  rniii  iiOtli  of  Jiine,  ITidS,  petitinn.'v  relating  to  tlic  (iiilleii 
upon  Scotch  liiiciifi,  ojid  ujKJn  whalo  tins  imported. — Tide  2l>th  of  Apnl, 

'■On  the  5th  of  Januftry,  17fi.t,  a  petition  of  the  mulL^tcre  of  Xotthig^ 
ham  In-ill;;;  ofTen-d,  against  the  bill  fnr  aiiitinuing  the  dotics  an  malt,  ami 
thit  i](ietitiun  bcini;  put,  that  tliQ  pclitioii  \te  Lrou^t  uj»,  it  lauscd  in  th« 
iKf^tivc. 

■'  On  the  2Ist  npcembeT.  1706,  Itrxvlctd,  That  tliU  tlouse  will  rwovivi; 
no  petition  for  any  sunt  of  money  relnting  to  public  service,  but  what  is 
ncummentled  from  the  Cronii.  ITpon  the  11th  of  June,  1713,  this  is  dt- 
clurod  to  Imj  a  (itandinK  ordrr  uf  tlio  Uoucks 

"  Oti  the  2C'tlt  of  Mareli,  17l>T,  Resolved.  Tliat  the  House  will  not  pit)- 
cc«d  on  any  pc^Eition,  luolion,  or  hilt  for  granting  any  tnoney,  or  for  r«)aaain|; 
or  compfjiindinn  any  mcmcy  owing  to  the  crown,  but  in  a  OomroKt«e  of 
thi>  Whulv  UoutK ;  am)  ttiU  is  declared  U>  be  a  titandinj;  order.  See,  alvo, 
the  2'Jtli  of  Nove»]l>or,  171'>, 

"  On  the  23d  of  April,  ITU,  Itesolred,  That  the  Iloaiie  wUl  nveive  uo 
petition  for  romponodiQ];  debt:«  to  the  Crown,  npon  any  bnncli  of  the 
ivvunut.',  withuut  a  ocrtiBmte  from  the  proper  ofllr^cr  annexed,  ststhtg  the 
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rlobt,  what  proAcoitions  have  \kmu  luade  for  tlie  nwrery  tlxireof,  bikI 
what  Hip  petitioner  niitl  his  security  (ire  able  to  p«y. 

'■  On  the  25lh  of  March,  ITIT),  tViis  is  (l(M-lnn>ri  to  Ix"  a  stmndiTiK  oHrr. 
Sm  the  2(1  uf  March,  1735,  and  tlie  IHh  of  Jannary  \7'y2,  Dm  prmx-oliiiKit 
upon  petitjonx  ot  tltis  KorU 

"Od  Ui«  £th  orM&rch,  17.12,  &  puUtion  being  otTcred  ■gaiitdt  a  hill 
depending  for  .icciiriii);  llio  i  rndc  of  I  lio  sugar  ct>Ioui(4,  it  was  refused  to  b« 
bnuRbt  up.  A  million  w&.i  tiwa  uiilJo  that  a  cotnmittvc  be  appuiatcd  bo 
scvch  prucL'dcnbi  in  rvlution  to  the  reccirins  or  not  reoeiTin);  petitionit 
agtiust  the  iin|xMmg  of  (Ititk'M;  and  (hi-  ([iimlion  buin^  put,  it  iwKscd  in 
the  negative." 

2^othing  can  be  more  conchiaive.  Not  only  are  peti- 
tions rejectej,  but  Tesoltitions  are  passed  refusing  to  receive 
entire  cIasrcs  of  petitions,  and  that  loo  on  the  subject  of  im- 
posing taxes — a  subject,  aliove  nil  uthers,  in  relation  lowMch 
we  would  sup^Hisf!  t]ie  right  ought  to  Iks  held  most  »ucrcd,- — 
md  this  within  a  few  years  after  the  declaration  of  rights. 
With  tlicse  facts  before  us,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  ns- 
wrtion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Gnuidy),  who 
jffououuced  in  his  jilace,  iu  tho  Ixjldest  and  most  uoqunlijied 
manner,  that  there  vns  no  deliberative  body  whicli  tlid  not 
act  on  the  principle  that  it  was  bound  to  receive  petitions  ? 
That  a  member  of  his  lon<;  experience  and  caution  ebould 
veutui-o  to  make  an  assertion  so  unfounded,  is  one  of  the 
many  jiroofs  of  tho  carelessness,  both  as  to  facts  and  argu- 
ment, with  which  this  iut^iortant  subject  has  Ixten  examined 
and  discussed  on  tlmt  side. 

But  it  in  not  necossary  to  cross  the  Atlnnlie,  or  to  go 
back  to  remote  periods  to  tind  precedents  for  the  rejection 
of  petitions.  Tliis  body  on  a  memomble  occasion,  and  after 
full  deliberation,  a  short  time  since,  rejected  a  jwtition  :  atid 
among  those  who  voted  for  the  rejection  ■will  be  found  tho 
luuues  (of  eoui-se  I  excliule  my  own)  of  the  most  able  and 
experienced  members  of  tlu»  Senate,  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
resolutions  iu  the  natiu-e  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  citizens 
of  York,  Penn^ylvauLU,  approving  the  act  of  the  President  iu 
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removing  the  deposits.     I  oak  the  Secretary  to  read  thejour- 
niils  QD  the  occasiun  : 

"  Tilt  Vicc-Prpailtiit  coiiimiiiiioaU-il  n  premuble  and  a  bciHpb  of  ppsoIo- 
lioiu?  aJopUrd  nt  a  inoctiny  wf  tho  ciUmius  of  York  county,  P^nnjiylvania. 
approving  tbe  act  of  tlitf  Executive  removing  the  public  money  fpnm  the 
Bank  of  tbe  United  States,  anfl  oppo#wi  to  tlic  rt'iiewal  of  tlie  cliarter  of 
wucl  haak ;  which  having  bw-n  rvn'i,  Mr.  Ctuy  olijectod  to  the  reoqjtkm- 
Aml  on  the  question.  Shall  thoy  be  rccmvcd?  it  was  determined  in  tbe 
iicf:Btiv<;! — yens,  '2(t  j  nays,  24. 

"  On  niutHfii  of  .Nfr.  Prtstmi.  iUl-  vats  &n'\  nays  h>iiis  desired  by  onc- 
(iftti  of  the  SeuiiU>ni  pivseut,  those  wlio  roteil  in  the  affirmative,  arc, 

"Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth,  Grandy,  Hi-ndrirlta,  IliU,  Kane. 
King  of  Alabama;  King  ofOcorgia;  Ltno,  MuKwui,  Manila,  Morris, 
Iviilanscin^  Shcpk-y,  Talliuailgf,  Tipton,  Whitt\  Wilkins,  Wiii^bL 

"Tliwf^t!  wliij  voted  in  t)ie  iit-i^live  are, 

«  Mi«si-s.  Kitih,  ninrk,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  EwinK,  FreJinghuyaen, 
Kent,  Leifilt,  Moore,  Naiiil^uu,  Poimlextcr,  Porter,  Pretitisg,  Pmlon, 
Kobbins  SiUboo,  Smith,  Soutlinn),  Sprague,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Wa^gi- 
iiian,  WfthsU'r." 

In  citing  this  case  it  is  not  luy  mtcation  to  call  in  ques- 
tion thu  TOrisistency  ui'  any  member  on  this  floor  ;  it  would 
be  unwyrtby  of  tlie  cccusioii.  I  doubt  uot  tiie  vote  tlien  f^ven 
was  jriveu  lh>m  a  full  conviction  of  its  correctness,  ns  it  will 
ilmibtle.'Wi  be  in  the  present  case,  on  whatever  side  it  may  be 
(mind.  Jly  oltjcct  is  to  show  that  the  principle  for  which 
I  contend,  bo  far  from  hchi'^  opiMiseil,  is  tnistained  by  pre- 
(«dent8,  here  and  elsewhere,  ancient  and  modern. 

In  following,  iie  I  have,  those  oppused  to  mt-j  to  Alagna 
Charla,  and  the  Deolamtion  of  Rights,  for  the  origin  amt 
the  limits  of  the  right  of  petition,  T  am  not  di.'iposetl  with 
them  to  set  aside  the  constitution.  I  assent  to  the  position 
they  assume,  that  the  right  of  ]>ctition  existed  before  the 
constitution,  and  that  it  is  not  derived  from  it ;  but  while 
I  look  beyond  that  instrument  for  the  right,  I  hold  tin;  con- 
stitution, on  u  question  us  to  its  extent  and  limits,  lo  be 
the  highest  authority.  The  tirst  amended  article  of  the 
constitution,  which  provides  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law 
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to  prevent  the  people  from  jieaceaMy  aKRembUiig  and  peti- 
tioning for  H  redivss  of  giicvanccs,  was  cleiuly  intended  to 
prescribe  the  Hmits  within  which  tJie  right  luigbl  be  exer- 
cised. It  is  not  pretended  that  to  rL'fnsetu  receive  jietiliona 
touches  iti  the  slightest  degree  on  these  limits,  Td  supi>Hse 
tliat  the  fraiuera  of  the  ccnstitutiuii — no,  not  its  franiers, 
but  those  jealous  patriots  who  were  not  gatinfied  with  that 
inatruraent  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  fmniers,  iirid 
who  proj)0«e<l  this  very  proviBioii  lo  gufttrl  what  they  con- 
sidered ft  sacred  right — peribmied  their  task  bo  bunglingly  as 
to  omit  any  essential  gimnlj  would  be  to  do  great  injiwtice  to 
the  niemorj'  of  those  Btern  and  Bagaeioiis  inoii  ;  and  yet  this 
is  what  the  Senator  (nun  Tenm-saee  (Mr.  Gniudy)  baa  ven- 
turer! to  assert.  He  said  that  no  pn.»v])iiou  WH»juld<.«l  to  gnurJ 
against  the  rejection  of  petitions,  because  the  obligation  to 
receive  was  considered  so  clear  that  it  was  deemed  unnece«- 
wm* ;  when  he  oght  to  have  known  that,  according  to  the 
standing  ])ractice  at  tlie  time,  j)arliaineiit  was  in  the  cx)n8tant 
babit  as  lias  hcou  shown,  of  refusing  to  receive  petitions — ii 
practice  wldch  conid  not  lia\'e  been  unknown  to  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  ;  and  fnimi  which  it  may  be  fairly  inftrred 
that,  in  oniitling  to  provide  tliat  petitions  should  be  reueivL-d, 
it  was  not  intended  to  conai>rchcnd  their  recejttiou  in  the 
right  of  petition. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  establiBhcil  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  these  petitions  ;  nni  that 
if  wc  should  reject  them  wo  would  not,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, infringe  the  right  of  |«tition.  It  is  now  time  lo  Iwtfc 
to  the  riglits  of  this  lnMly,  and  to  Hce  whether,  if  we  should 
receive  them,  when  it  is  acknowle<lgod  that  the  only  reason 
for  receiving  is,  that  we  are  bound  to  cbt  so,  wc  would  not  es- 
tablish a  principle  which  would  trench  deeply  on  the  rightu 
of  tlie  Senate.  I  have  alri'july  shown,  that  where  the  actioo 
of  the  Senate  eonmiences,  there  also  its  right  to  determine 
how  and  when  it  shall  act  also  commences.     I  have  also 
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sliowii  that  the  action  of  tlie  St^uatu  uecL-ssiirily  be;;iu8  ud  t  hd 
I'tL'sentatiim  of  a  pptititin  ;  that  tlie  jietitiim  is  then  beture 
the  body  ;  that  the  Senate  cannot  proccttl  to  other  business 
without  iiiakiug  some  difipoeition  of  it ;  and  that,  by  the 
24tl»  mlo,  the  first  action  after  iircscntation  is  on  a  queption 
to  rweivo  the  jjutitkm.  To  exU'iid  the  right  of  petition  to 
tlio  'juctitiun  of  rccoiviu^,  is  tv  expunge  this  rule — to  aboliiili 
this  unquestionable  riglit  of  tlte  Senate,  and  that,  tw,  for  the 
itenefitj  in  this  ciiee,  of  tlic  abolitionists.  Tlieir  gain  would 
be  at  the  loss  of  tliia  body.  1  have  not  expressed  myscll'too 
strongly.  Give  tho  ri^ht  uf  petition  the  extent  contended 
for ;  decide  that  wo  are  buund,  under  the  euriatitiition,  to 
receive  these  ineendiaiy  petitions,  and  the  ver)'  motion  befon- 
the  8enato  would  be  out  of  order.  If  the  conBtitution  uiake& 
it  our  iltily  lo  roeeive,  we  would  have  no  discn^tiou  left  to 
rojeet,  aa  tlie  niotiua  jn-esupp* ««.'».  Our  ndes  of  proceetliug 
must  Hccoixl  with  the  coustitutiou.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a-v- 
enue  bills,  which,  by  the  const i I ut ion,  must  originiite  in  the 
other  House,  it  would  be  out  of  order  to  introduce  thenj 
here,  and  it  lias  accordingly  been  go  decided.  l*'or  like  rea- 
son, ii'  wc  arc  bound  to  receive  petitions,  the  present  motion 
would  be  out  of  order  ;  and,  if  such  bo  your  opinion,  it  is 
your  duty,  iis  the  presiding  ofiicer,  to  eall  me  to  order,  and 
lo  arrest  all  fiu-ther  discussion  on  the  i;[Ue8tion  of  reeeptiou. 
Jjct  US  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  nature  of  the 
right  which  1  fear  we  are  nlxiut  to  nbandou,  with  Iho  view  to 
uflcertain  what  must  be  the  eonseiiuenee  if  we  should  surn*n- 
der  it. 

Of  all  the  rir;hl8  belonging  to  a  deliberative  body,  1  know 
of  none  more  universal,  or  iudispeuiMible  to  a  pro]H;r  perform- 
ance of  its  lunctionii,  than  the  rig^ht  to  determine  at  its  dis* 
cretion  what  it  shall  receive,  over  what  it  fihjUl  extend  it* 
jurisdiction,  and  to  what  it  shall  direct  its  deliberation  and 
action.  It  is  the  first  and  uuiverml  law  of  all  such  l)oiU(«, 
and  extemls  not  only  to  potitiitniij  but  to  reports,  to  bills, 
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And  reaoIiitionB,  varied  only,  in  the  two  latter,  in  the  fonn  of 
tho  question.  It  rmy  be  compared  1o  tlio  function  in  the 
finimnl  economy,  with  which  nil  livinj;  creatures  are  enduwed, 

»of  Beleciing,  through  the  instinct  of  taste,  what  to  rccHve  or 
reject  ;  and  ou  which  tlie  ]»re»eivuttoii  of  their  existence  de- 
pends. Deprive  them  of  this  function,  luid  the  poinonous  as 
I  well  as  the  wholesome  would  1h;  in<liffereutly  pecelved  into 
their  Bystem.  So  with  deliberative  hodies  ;  deprive  them  of 
the  essentin]  and  primary  right  to  determine  tit  their  plrjiuiurc 
wluit  tu  receive  or  reject,  and  they  would  become  the  pnsbivc 
i-cccptacles,  indiftcrently,  of  uU  that  is  frivolous,  absurd,  un- 
constitutional, immoral,  and  impioiui,  sa  well  as  what  mar 
properly  demand  their  cleliliemtion  and  action.  Kfitabliah 
this  monstrous,  this  impious  principle  (as  it  would  prove  to 
l)e  in  practice),  and  what  must  Le  the  consequence  ?  To 
^kvrhal  would  we  commit  ourselves  ?  If  n  {tetition  should  lie 
prefionled,  pravnijj  the  abolition  of  tlie  coustitiitinn  (which 
we  are  all  bound  by  our  oatlis  to  protect),  aecortling  to  this 
aboniiniihle  d(»ctrim',  it  must  be  received.  So  if  it  prayed 
(he  ttb*)lili"n  of  tlie  DcchIojiuc,  or  of  the  Biblo  itself.  T  go 
further.  If  the  aboUtitm  Bocietiea  should  be  converter!  into 
B  a  body  of  atheists,  and  should  ask  the  passage  of  a  law  de- 
nying ihe  existence  of  tlie  Almighty  Being  above  us,  the 
I  Creator  of  all,  according  to  this  bhisphemoiis  doctrine,  wc 
wuuid  bo  bound  to  reueive  the  petition — to  take  jurisdiction 
o(  it.  I  ask  the  Senators  from  Tennesaoe  and  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Buchanan),  would  they  vote  to  receive 
such  a  petition  ?  1  wait  not  an  atiswer.  They  would  instantly 
reject  it  with  loathing.  AVhat,  then,  l)ecomea  of  the  unlim- 
ited, unqualified,  and  uuiver»il  ublipttion  to  receive  petitions, 
which  they  so  strenuously  maintain,  and  to  which  they  are 
pre[iAred  to  sacrifice  tho  coustilutional  rights  of  this  body  ? 
K  [  shall  now  descend  fmm  these  hypothetical  cases,  to  the 
^  {jarticuUir  question  before  the  Senate — A\1iat,  then,  must  bo 
the  coaseriuenccs  of  receiving  this  petition,  on  thu  principle 
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tfaafc  we  arc  bound  to  receive  it,  and  all  similar  jietitions, 
whenever  i>ru«.'utyd  ?  I  have  eoiisulertHl  tliis  question  cnlin- 
ly  iu  all  itB  boanugs,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce}  that, 
to  receive,  would  be  to  j-ielJ  to  the  ulwlitionists  all  that  the 
most  sjingnine  could  ivr  the  present  hope,  and  to  alKmdoo  all 
the  outworks  uiiou  which  wo  of  the  South  rely  for  our  de- 
fence against  their  attacks  licrc. 

Ko  one  eon  believe  tliat  the  fanaticn,  who  hare  Hooded 
this  and  the  other  House  with  their  ]x;tition8,  entertain  the 
slightest  hojie  that  C<mgre8s  wmihl  jklss  u  h\w,  nt  this  timcj 
to  abolish  slavery  in  this  Bietrict.  lufatuatcd  as  thoy  are, 
they  nmst  see  that  jmlilic  oiiitiinn  fit  the  North  is  not  yet 
prcpai'ed  for  ro  decisive  a  Rlep,  and  Ihat  Keriously  to  attempt 
it  now  would  bo  fatal  to  their  cause.  What,  then,  do  they 
hope?  Wlitit,  lint  that  Congress  should  take  jiu-isdiction  of 
tlie  subject  of  abolishinj;  slavery — should  thi-ow  open  to  IIk 
abolitioniatb  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  enable  them  to  ea- 
tubllsh  a  permuuent  [losltiou  wlthiu  their  wails,  from  which 
hereafter  to  curry  on  their  opemtions  ii{;ainst  the  institutions 
of  the  slaveliolding  States  ?  If  wc  receive  this  petition,  atl 
these  advantages  will  he  realized  to  them  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Permanent  jurisdiction  would  be  assumed  over  the 
subject  of  slavery,  not  only  in  tliis  Distnct,  but  in  the  Slates 
themselves,  whenever  the  alwjlitionists  might  choose  to  ask 
Congress,  by  Bonding  their  petitions  here,  for  the  abolition 
of  shtvery  in  tlie  States.  We  wunW  be  bound  to  receiTO 
such  petitions,  and,  by  riiceiviiig,  would  Iw  fairly  pledged  to 
deliberate  and  decide  on  them.  Having  succeeded  in  this 
2>oiut,  a  most  favorable  jKvsition  would  be  gained.  The  cen- 
tre of  operations  would  be  translerred  from  Nassau  Hall  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  To  this  commtm  centre  the  incendi- 
ary juiljlicaitions  of  the  abolitionists  would  flow,  in  the  fona 
of  petitions,  to  bs  received  and  preserved  among  the  public 
recorde.  Here  the  subject  of  abolition  would  be  agitated 
session  after  ses^on,  and  from  henco  the  assatdts  on  the  pio* 
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perty  ftml  institutions  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States 
would  be  disseminated,  in  the  guise  of  speechen,  over  the 
whole  Union, 

Sucli  wuiifd  III-  the  ftdrAntan;!!*!  yielded  to  the  alxilitionietg. 
lu  proportion  to  their  gain  wohUI  be  our  \m».  What  would 
be  yielded  to  them  wmild  be  taken  from  us.  Our  true 
position— that  which  is  indispensable  to  our  defence  hetfy  is, 
that  Oon^iw  haH  no  legifiiiiate  jiiiisdiclion  over  tho  subject 
of  Blaver}'  eitlitr  here  or  olaewhcre.  Tlie  reception  of  thin 
petition  surrenders  this  roraninnding  position  ;  yields  the 
ijuestion  of  jurisdiction,  bo  important  to  the  cause  of  abolition 
aud  so  injurious  to  us  ;  compels  us  to  sit  in  silence  to  wit- 
Ms  the  assaults  on  our  character  and  inslilutions,  or  to 
bflpgige  in  an  endless  contest  in  their  defence.  Such  a  con- 
^4MMb  beyonfl  mortal  endumnce.  We  must  in  the  end  bo 
humbled,  degraded,  broken  down,  and  worn  out. 

The  Senators  from  the  slaveholding  States,  who,  most 
imfortunatoly,  have  committed  themselves  to  voto  for  receiv- 
ing these  inceiidinry  petitions,  lell  us  that  whenever  the 
attempt  shull  1m>  nmde  to  abdllsh  slavory  they  will  join  with 
us  to  repol  it.  I  doubt  not  tlio  sincerity  uf  their  declaration. 
Wo  all  have  a  common  interest,  and  they  cannot  betray 
oare  without  belmying,  at  the  same  time,  Iheir  owti.  But 
1  nmiounce  to  them  that  they  ore  now  callwl  on  to  redeem 
iht-ir  pledge  The  cUtampt  is  >ow  being  made.  The  work 
is  guing  on  daily  and  hourly.  Tlie  war  is  waged,  not  only 
in  the  most  dangerous  manner,  but  in  the  only  manner  that 
it  caii  be  wr^nl.  Do  tliey  expect  that  the  abolitionists  will 
resort  to  arms,  and  commeneo  a  crusade  to  liberate  our  slaves 
by  force  ?  Is  tlus  what  tiiey  nipan  when  they  speak  of  the 
attempt  to  alwlisb  slavery  ?  If  m,  let  me  tell  our  friends 
of  the  South  who  dilVer  from  ns,  that  the  war  which  th« 
abolitionists  wage  against  us  is  of  a  very  diffepont  character, 
and  far  more  elfective.  It  is  a  war  of  religious  and  political 
fanaticism,  mingled,  oo  the  part  of  the  leaders,  with  ambition 
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and  the  love  of  notoriety — and  waged,  not  a^inst  our  Uvea, 
but  our  character.  The  object  is  to  humble  aud  debiwo  m» 
in  our  owD  eetiraatiou,  and  tliat  of  the  world  in  general ;  to 
blast  our  reputation,  while  they  overthrow  our  domestic 
institutlontt.  Tbis  ix  the  mode  in  which  they  arc  attempting 
ftlmlition,  with  Ruch  anijile  means  and  untiring  indixstry ; 
and  iww  iji  the  (imc  tor  all  who  are  opposeil  to  them  Ut  meet 
the  attack.  How  can  it  be  wiccessfully  met  ?  This  is  the 
important  ([ueation.  There  ie  but  emu  way  ;  we  niUKt  meet 
the  enemy  on  tlie  fntntier — rni  the  qucHtion  of  receiving  ;  we 
must  secure  tliat  iniportaut  pass — it  is  our  Thermopylae. 
The  power  of  resistance,  by  aii  unix'crsal  law  of  nature,  is  on 
the  exterior.  Break  through  tlic  shell — penetmte  the  crtisi, 
and  there  iw  no  rt;sii*tance  witliin.  In  the  present  contest, 
the  question  on.  receiving  constitutes  our  frontier.  It  is  the 
first,  the  exterior  question,  that  covers  and  protects  all  the 
others.  Let  it  be  penetrated  by  receiving  this  petition,  and 
not  a  point  of  resistance  can  he  found  within,  as  far  aa  thiit 
Gi>vernment  is  concerned.  If  wo  cannot  maintain  ourselvo:* 
there,  wo  caimot  on  any  interior  powition.  Of  all  the  ques- 
tions tliat  can  be  raised,  fbcFc  is  not  one  on  which  we  con 
rally  on  g;round  moi-e  tenable  for  ourselves,  or  more  untenable 
for  our  opi>onei]t8,  nut  exctijling  the  ultimate  question  of 
abolitiim  in  tbo  States.  For  our  riyht  to  n-joct  this  petition 
is  as  clear  and  unqucsticmable  as  that  Congress  has  no  right 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  >Statcs. 

Sufli  is  the  inijiorJniii,'euf  taking  our  stand  immovably  on 
the  question  now  before  us.  Such  are  the  advaut4i^*8  that 
wu  uf  the  Soutli  woidcl  eacrificc,  and  tlio  abolitionists  would 
gjiin,  w*;re  wc  to  surrender  that  important  position  by  re- 
ceiving this  petition.  What  motives  have  we  for  making 
80  great  a  sacrifice  ?  What  advantages  can  we  hope  to  gain 
that  would  justify  us.^ 

Wc  are  told  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  strong  majority. 
I  acknowledge  it  in  a  good  cause,  and  on  Bound  principles. 
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I  feel  in  tho  present  instance  how  much  our  cause  would  ba 
strengthened  by  a  strong  ami  decided  majority  for  the  rRJoc- 
tion  of  these  incendiary  petitions.  If  imy  thing  we  could 
du  here  could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  abuUtiomstti,  it  would 
be  guch  a  rejection.  But  as  uUvantiigoouB  us  would  bo  a 
strong  majority  on  sound  principles,  it  iti  in  the  same  degree 
daugeruui}  when  ou  the  opjKJsito — when  it  rests  on  inipn)per 
concessions,  and  tlie  surrender  of  priuciples — which  wuuhl  be 
the  case  at  present.  Buch  a  raajority  must,  in  this  inHtance, 
be  purr-hased  by  cnnceswoua  to  the  alwlitionists,  and  a  finr- 
render,  on  our  part,  that  wouW  demolish  all  our  outworks, 
give  up  all  our  strong  positions,  and  open  all  the  jmRsagcs  to 
the  free  admission  of  our  eacniies.  It  is  only  on  this  condi- 
tion that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  such  a  majority — a  majority 
which  must  bo  gathered  together  from  all  aides,  and  enter- 
taining every  variety  of  opinion.  To  rally  such  a  majority, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsrlrania  haa  fallen  on  the  device  to 
receive  this  petition,  and  iinmediately  reject  it,  without  con- 
sideration or  reflection.  To  my  mind  the  movement  looks 
like  a  irick — a  more  piece  of  artifice  to  juggle  and  deceive. 
1  intend  no  disrCBpect  to  the  Senator.  I  doubt  not  his  in- 
tention is  good,  and  believe  his  feelings  are  with  us ;  but 
I  must  siiy  tlmt  the  course  lie  has  intimated,  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  worst  possible  fVir  the  slaveholding  iStatcs.  It  sur- 
renders all  to  the  ubolitiouiats,  and  gives  nothing,  in  turn, 
that  would  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  us.  Let  the  majority 
for  the  coarse  he  indicates  be  ever  so  strong,  can  the  Senator 
hope  that  it  will  make  auy  imprcsi^ion  on  the  abolitionists  ? 
Can  he  even  hope  to  maintain  his  position  of  rejecting  their 
petitions  without  considcmtiou,  against  them.*  Does  he  not 
Bee  that,  in  assuming  jurisdiction  by  receiving  their  petitions, 
he  gives  an  implied  pledge  to  inquire,  to  deliberate,  and 
decide  on  them  ?  Experience  will  teach  him  that  we  must 
either  refuse  to  receive,  or  go  throufih.  I  entirely  concur 
with   the   Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prentiss),  on   that 
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|K>iut.  Tlicrc  is  no  middle  ground  that  is  tunable,  and  least 
of  all  that  proposed  to  be  occupitjd  by  the  Scnatur  from 
PcnDHvlvania,  and  thost;  who  act  with  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  course  he  proposes  is  calculated  to  lull  the  people 
of  the  elaveholding  States  into  a  falso  Bccurity,  uudur  the 
delusive  impreflsion  which  it  is  calculated  to  make,  that  there 
in  mni-e  strength  here  against  the  aliolitiouists  thuu  really 
doea  exist. 

But  we  arc  told  that  the  right  of  iK'titioii  i»  jwpular  in 
Ihe  North,  niid  that  to  make  an  issue,  however  tnie,  which 
lui^t  briu^  it  in,  question,  would  weaken  our  friends  horn, 
and  strengthen  the  aboUtionists,  I  hovo  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  feelings  of  our  brethren  from  the  North  on  this  floor; 
hut  I  dearly  see  tliat  while  we  have  their  feelings  in  our 
favor,  their  constituents,  right  or  wrong,  will  have  their  rot'es, 
however  wc  may  bo  atfected.  But  I  assiuv  our  friends  tliat 
we  would  not  do  any  thing,  wilHiigly,  which  would  weaken 
them  at  home  ;  and,  if  we  could  be  assured  tliat,  by  yielding 
to  their  wishes  the  right  of  receiving  petitions,  they  would 
be  able  to  arrestj  jiermanently,  ihe  progress  of  the  abolition- 
ists, we  then  might  be  induced  to  yield  ;  but  nothing  short 
of  the  certainly  of  permanent  st^curity  can  induce  us  to  yield 
an  inch.  If  to  maintain  our  rights  must  inci-ease  tlio  abo- 
litionitita,  be  it  so.  I  would  at  no  period  make  the  leuet 
Bacrilicc  uf  principle  for  any  tempomry  lulvantage,  and  mueh 
less  at  the  pmsent.  If  there  must  be  an  issue,  now  is  our 
time.  Wo  never  can  be  more  united  or  better  prepared  for 
the  Btmgglc  ;  and  I,  for  one,  would  much  rather  meet  tl»c 
dungLT  now,  than  turn  it  over  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us. 

But  putting  theao  \iewB  aside,  it  scams  to  me,  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  course  intimated  by  the 
Senator  from  Peunsylvauia  is  radically  wrong,  and  nmst  end 
m  disappointment.  The  attempt  to  unito  all  must,  as  it 
usually  docs,  tenuinatc  in  division  and  distraction.     It  will 
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ilivHle  the  South  on  the  question  of  receiving,  and  the  North 
on  that  of  rejection,  with  a  mutual  wcakeniug  of  liotb.  I 
'ilready  see  indicatiousof  tlivisiou  amoag  the  Northern  j^ntly- 
men  on  this  floor,  even  in  this  stage  of  the  <niL'stioii.  A  division 
uuiung  tlieiu  vould  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  cauae  of  aboli- 
tiuo.  Whatever  poaitiou  the  j)artie8  may  lake,  iu  the  event  of 
such  division,  one  or  the  other  would  bo  considered  more  or  less 
favorable  to  the  abolition  cause,  which  could  not  fail  to  run 
it  into  the  political  struggles  of  the  two  great  parlies  of  the 
North,  With  these  views,  I  hold,  that  the  only  jiossihle  hojie 
of  arresting  the  prugreas  of  thi-  abolitionis*!!*  in  that  (jimrter, 
K  to  keep  the  two  great  parties  there  united  against  them,  which 
would  be  inii>osstblc  if  they  divide  here.  The  c<jurse  inti- 
mated by  the  Senator  from  Pcnmylvania  will  eft'ect  a  division 
here,  and,  instead  of  uniting  the  North,  and  thereby  arrest- 
ing the  progresa  of  the  abolitionists,  as  he  anticipates,  will 
end  in  dinaion  and  diatraction,  and  in  giving  thereby  n  more 
pim-frful  iuipulse  to  their  cause.  I  must  say,  before  I  close 
my  remarks  in  this  cuuuecticn,  that  the  members  from  the 
North,  it  9('fins  to  nie,  nre  not  duly  wuHible  uf  the  deep  in- 
terest which  they  have  in  this  question,  not  only  as  aifectiug 
the  Union,  but  aa  it  relates  immediately  and  directly  to  their 
jarticular  section.  As  great  as  may  be  our  inten»t,  tlieirs 
is  not  less.  It"  the  tide  continues  to  roll  on  its  turbid  waves 
of  folly  and  Cxnaticism,  it  must,  in  the  end,  2>roBtratc  in  the 
North  all  tlie  iiwlituliuus  that  ui»lioUl  their  peace  and  pros- 
perity, ami  ultimately  overwhelm  idl  tlint  in  erninent,  morally 
and  intellectually. 

I  hjive  now  concluded  what  I  iuteudetl  to  say  on  the 
quest  lun  immediately  betbra  the  Senate.  If  I  have  spoken 
earnestly,  it  is  because  I  feel  the  subject  to  be  one  of  the 
deepest  interest.  We  are  about  to  take  the  first  step 
that  must  control  all  our  subsequent  movement*.  If  it 
shoidd  be  such  as  I  fear  it  wi[l,  if  wo  receive  this  petition, 
and  thereby  establish  the  jtriucijile  tliat  we  are  obliged  tc 
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receive  all  sucli  |)Ctitioiis ;  if  wc  sliall  detcnnluc  to  take  pe> 
ninneut  jurisdiction  over  the  surijcct  of  ubolitioii,  whenever 
and  in  whjitevcr  manner  the  abi^ttitiomats  may  nsk,  cithci 
hereurinthti  titatea,  I  icor  that  the  conseqiioncea  will  be 
ultimately  diKastroiis,  Such  a  amnte  would  deirtroy  the  con- 
fldenco  of  the  |>eople  of  the  KlavehoKtinjc;  States  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. We  love  and  cherish  the  Union  ;  we  remember 
with  the  kindest  fix;ling8  uur  comiuou  origin,  with  pride  oor 
coninion  ncluei'enicntfl,  and  fondly  anticijtalo  the  coniniim 
greatnt?ss  lUid  glory  that  seem  to  await  us ;  hut  origin,  achieve- 
ments, and  anticipation  uf  coining  greatness  ore  to  us  as  ntv 
thing,  compared  to  this  questiou.  It  is  to  us  a  vital  ques- 
tii^n.  It  involves  not  only  our  Uherty,  but,  whsit  is  i^ater 
(if  to  freemen  any  thing  can  be),  existence  iteelfl  The 
icUtion  which  now  e):iste  between  the  two  races  in  the  slave- 
hohliu^  States  has  existed  for  two  centuries.  It  has  grown 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthonod.  with  our  strength.  It 
has  entered  into  and  nioilin<jd  all  our  institutions,  civil  and 
political.  None  othor  cnii  he  substituted.  Wo  will  not, 
cannot  permit  it  to  be  desti"oycd.  If  wc  were  base  enough 
to  do  80,  wo  would  bo  traitors  to  our  section,  to  oursolres,  our 
families,  and  to  posterity.  It  is  our  anxitrtis  dvnim  to  protect 
and  preserve  this  relation  by  the  joint  action  of  this  Gh>vcm- 
ment  and  the  confederated  States  of  tlie  Union  ;  but  if,  in- 
stead of  closiug  the  door — if,  instead  of  denying  alt  jurisdic- 
tion and  all  interfbi-ence  in  tliis  qiit-stion,  the  dixirs  uf 
Coiigtx'Ks  lire  to  be  thrown  open  ;  and  if  we  are  to  bo  exjxwed 
here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  to  endk-ss  uttocks  on  our 
rights,  our  uhanieter,  aud  our  inatitutiuus ;  if  the  oilier 
States  arc  to  stand  and  look  on  without  attempting  to  suj^- 
press  these  attacks,  originating  within  their  borders ;  and, 
finally,  if  this  ig  to  l>e  our  tixed  and  pennauent  condition,  a^ 
members  of  this  Confederacy,  we  will  then  bo  compelled  to 
turn  our  eyes  on  ourselves.  Come  what  will,  shoidd  it  etwt 
every  drop  of  blood,  and  every  cent  of  property,  wc  niust 
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defeml  ourselves  ;  and  if  compeHed,  we  would  staud  justified 
by  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

It  I  feel  alamij  it  is  not  fnr  ourselves,  Kut  the  Union, 
and  tho  iusiitutiMiiH  of  tho  country — to  which  I  have  cvci 
been  devoteill/  attachLtl,  however  calumniated  and  sliiiKleTcd. 
Few  luive  miulo  greater  saerifices  to  maintain  thcm^  and  no 
one  is  more  anxious  to  perpetuate  them  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion ;  but  they  can  and  ought  to  be  pcr|>otuatetl  only  on  the 
condition  that  they  fiiliil  tlie  great  objects  lor  which  they 
were  created — the  li!x>rty  and  pnilectiou  of  tbesy  States. 

As  for  ourselves,  1  feci  no  appivlienflinn.  I  ktrnw,  to  the 
fullcfit  extent,  tho  magnitude  of  the  danger  that  fiurronmb 
«8.  I  am  not  dispoaed  to  niKkM--t*stimate  it.  My  ooUeague 
hati  painted  it  truly.  Bui,  a8  great  as  is  the  danger,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  if  true  to  oiu-bcIvob.  Wo  have  many 
and  grejit  resources ;  a  numerous,  intelligent,  and  brare 
ptipulation  ;  great  and  valuable  staples  ;  uiuple  fiscal  means  ; 
unity  of  fueling  and  interest,  and  an  entire  exemption  fmni 
those  dangers  oii^nating  in  a  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital,  which  at  tins  time  threatens  so  much  danger  to 
constitutional  govcmuioiits.  To  these  may  be  added  that 
W8  would  act  under  an  imperious  neceswty.  There  would  be 
to  UB  but  one  alternative^ — -to  triumph  or  perish  as  a  peoplw. 
Wo  would  stand  aloae,  cum|M:llud  to  delL-ud  life,  cliantcti'r, 
and  institutions.  A  necessity  so  istem  anil  inipcrionw  would 
develop  to  the  full  all  tho  gi-cat  qualities  of  our  nature, 
mental  and  moral,  requisite  lor  defence — intelligence,  forti- 
tude, courage,  and  l^atriot)8m  ;  and  these,  with  our  oiii]ile 
means,  and  our  adtnimblo  materials  for  the  coustnic'tion  of 
dnnible  free  States,  would  insure  security,  liberty,  and  re- 
nown. 

With  these  impressions,  1  aak  neither  Bymi>athy  nor  com- 
paanon  for  the  slavcholding  States.  We  can  take  care  of 
ourselves.  It  is  not  we,  but  the  Union  which  is  in  danger. 
It  is  that  which  denuuida  our  cure — demands  that  the  ugita- 
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tion  of  tliis  question  sshull  cvasc  hcrt — that  you  bIiqII  refuse 
to  receire  these  petitions,  and  dctlinc  all  jiuiadiction  over  the 
subject  of  abolition,  iu  every  form  and  shape.  It  is  only  on 
these  tonns  that  the  Union  can  be  sai'e.  We  cnonat  leuiaiu 
here  in  an  f^ntlless  atru^^Ie  in  defence  of  our  chai-acter,  our 
pm|>ertT,  and  institutions. 

I  sliall  now,  iu  concUicion,  make  a  single  remark,  as  to 
I  lie  course  T  sliiill  fi'i'l  niysf]f  comjKOleJ  to  pnrsiio,  should  the 
Stnate,  by  receiving  this  petition,  determine  to  entertain 
Jurisdiction  over  the  qiicstiun  of  abolition.  Tlnuking  as  I 
lio,  I  can  perform  no  act  that  would  countenance  bo  danger- 
ous an  assumption  ;  and  asn  particijmtion  in  the  .subsequent 
])mc.-eeilings  on  tliis  ^K'tition,  should  it  unfortunately  be  re- 
feived,  niij^lit  be  so  cuiistiued,  iu  that  event  I  shall  feel  my- 
self constraiued  to  decline  Huch  piLrticipation,  and  to  leave 
the  responsibility  wholly  on  those  who  may  assume  it. 


I 


REMARKS 


On  the  Resolution  providiug  for  the  Bafe-keeping  of 
the  Public  Kecords,  made  in  the  Senate  Mafch 
26th,  183C. 


[Ik  S«niiti!  Muroh  2dth,  18311.    Tbo  fdlowiog  icsolution  Mtbrntt- 

ted  yesterJay,  l-y  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  lakeu  up  for  consideration. 

Jtesolvett,  That  (lie  Committ^'c  on  tlio  Judiciarj  bu  instructed  U> 
iDquire  into  die  expediency  of  providing  prop(>r  mt>a!iurw  for  tlio  taSf 
kL-c-piug  tif  Ui«  journals  «f  tlio  lw»  lIoiiHefl  and  other  public  reconK 
uiiti  of  protoctiiig  tticiu  hy  oilmr  W'gul  eructmentg  from  being  mutilat- 
ed, obliteratt^l,  vnsvd,  defnccd,  expuiigc-il,  iliafignrej,  altered,  or  oth#r 
wise  destroyed  or  injured.] 

Mb.  CALHorN  observed  :  It  hiul  Ijecn  said  that  there  wai 
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DO  evil  under  tlic  bud  without  a  i-cmcdy  ;  aud  that  the  truth 
of  the  i-cmark  was  vorj*  strongly  iUustnitcd  in  the  caso  which 
occaHionetl  the  intrcMluction  of  this  reaolutiiJii.  UucmiHtitu- 
tioDuL  and  odious  as  was  the  attempt  that  had  buen  made  to 
expunge  the  recordeil  proceedings  of  this  body,  it  had  caused 
itjj  attention  to  be  timicd  to  the  unprotected  state  of  the 
public  records,  llo  luid  entered  into  a  diligent  examinalii>n 
of  the  laws,  to  see  if  t)iere  were  any  Ic^gal  cnactmeuts  for  thu 
protection  of  tho  public  journals,  and  had  found  that,  with  a 
slight  exception  in  one  uainipurtant  particuliir,  thfi'e  wag  no- 
thing to  protect  them  from  bting  expunged,  obliterated,  de- 
faced or  destroyed.  Tliis  was  a  »tate  of  things  wliicli  h« 
presumed  no  Senator  would  wish  to  continue.  As  it  now  was, 
any  individual,  whether  the  public  records  were  in  his  custody 
or  not,  might  di-fuce  or  destroy  them — however  imjKirtiint  to 
the  country — with  impunity.  A  leaf  might  be  torn  out,  or 
the  rcw^ird  nitght  bo  disfigurt-d  or  defaced,  mid  no  punishment 
would  follow.  Setting  aside  the  constitutional  iujunction  to 
preserve  a  correct  journal  of  Ihc  procccdingi*  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  importance  of  some  law  of  the  kind  must  be 
evident.  These  public  records  were  the  only  authentic  ac- 
nonnta  of  the  history  of  this  Government  in  all  its  branches 
— legislative,  judicial  and  executive.  If  to  tlila  it  bo  luldeil, 
that  they  involve  the  important  interests  of  iudividuuls,  there 
was  the  must  powerful  obUgatiuu  on  both  Houses  of  Cougress  to 
preserve  them  firom  injury,  and  to  keep  them.  Yes,  sir,  said  he, 
to  keep  them  ;  for,  in  siiiteof  the  sojOdstiTuaed  to  obscure  tho 
meaning  of  tho  woffl,  to  i-fvy)  them  means  to  preserve  them 
from  injury.  There  was  no  word  in  the  English  language  let* 
susceptible  uf  dn'ublful  cunstniclion,  than  the  wurd  "keep."  It 
!m])Iiei),  not  unly  to  record  their  pnjccedings  in  their  journals, 
hut  to  preserve  them.  It  would  bo  in  voiu  that  the  coustltutioa 
requinKl  them  to  reourd  t  heir  prweedings,  if  it  did  not  also  re- 
quire them  to  protect  and  preserve  tbem  from  iiijun'.  Was  the 
iiounctiua  in  tho  constitution  merely  for  the  cbililish  purpose 
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that  tliey  should  record  thoir  proceediugs  that  they  might  he 
afterwards  tlmiwn  awiiy,  or  uhlitcrated,  defaced  or  disfigured  ? 
No— it  wna  tlmt  they  iiii{;ht  gtj  diiwii  to  the  hilcst  posterity, 
ns  a  fiuthful  and  authentic  history  of  the  tInieB.  The»e 
meonings  of  the  word  "  keep,"  as  useJ  in  the  eoustitution, — 
to  record,  to  jircacrvo.  to  [irotcct,— wvre  caforced  on  them  by 
th<!  Kurred  obligution  of  an  oath.  Uc  knew  that  this  obli- 
gation could  not  prevent  the  Senate  from  passing  the  resuln- 
tion  which  had  given  rise  to  }iia  motion;  but  tlie  8ennte 
coulil  not  pcrfbmi  tho  act  of  obliteration — it  muBt  ho  j»er- 
fonned  by  aome  indiridiml  under  their  order ;  and  if  they 
passed  nn  act  making  it  pfiml  to  d«fiicej  destroy,  or  nhlitomto 
tlie  juiiriiahi,  tb(!  iiidividiiiil  who  did  it  wuidd  be  eubject  tu 
its  jH^naltica.  Sir,  Baid  Mr.  C,  ve  can  give  no  disjionsntioo 
to  any  tme  to  viohite  tho  constitution.  If  ho  had  given  the 
tnie  construction  to  the  word  "kfxp"  no  order  of  this  body^ 
in  any  shape  or  form,  could  exempt  the  Secretary  from  the 
sacred  oblif^tiuiis  of  bis  oath;  (lud  if  the  order  aliouid  bo 
given  to  him  to  deface  or  obliterate  the  journals,  he  would 
have  to  tuni  his  eyes  to  the  coDstitntion,  which  be  has  Bwom 
not  to  violate.  He  thought  that  no  Secretary  of  the  body 
would  ever  dare  to  \-iolate  liiit  oath,  and  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  tho  constitutiun,  by  obliterating  or  dofocing  the 
public  records.  Ho  hatl  but  little  fear  fur  the  present  Secre- 
tAry  ;  but  he  knew  not  who  might  ii!l  the  office  hereafler — 
and  whOj  influenced  by  the  force  of  jjarty  diiteipline,  might 
be  willing  to  plead  the  order  of  a  majority  of  the  body,  to 
justify  a  violatiou  of  the  constitution. 

The  framcra  of  the  constitution,  in  putting  in  the  provi- 
sion that  the  joumids  should  be  kept,  foresaw  the  danger 
that  might  tlu^aten  their  preservation,  from  party  feelingB, 
and  intended  to  provide  against  it.  Now,  ho  wished  to 
one  step  further — to  sustain  the  constitution — to  ntako 
penal  in  any  one,  wliethor  ordered  by  tbia  Inxly  or  otberwiee, 
to  obliterate  or  disfigure  the  public  records.     It  is  in  vain, 
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BaiJ  Mr  C,  fur  us  to  suppose  that  we  have  the  slightest  pro- 
iwrty  in  theee  journals.  They  arc  colled,  it  is  trae,  tmrjour' 
*iah  ; — but  they  are  tlie  records  iif  wliat  we  di>,  iiiul  (ire  not 
our  property,  but  the  proiwrty  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Wo  are  sent  here,  continutHl  Mr.  C,  among  other 
things,  to  prcsen'c  th'we  precious  rcconlR  of  our  history 
from  being  ohlitenitcd,  distigurcil,  or  destroyed  ;  and  we  have 
no  more  ])roperly  in  them  than  wo  liave  in  the  reccirda  of  the 
uxSvt  Iion«e.  Diies  it  nialce  It  a  less  heinous  otlbncc  in  us,  ask- 
ed 5fr.  C.,  Jodestrtiy  Ihexe  records,  because  wo  are  thoirguftr- 
dions  ?  On  the  coutniry,  the  crime  would  be  greater  ;  be- 
cause they  were  intrusted  to  our  guardiauslup.  As  well 
nii;:ht  the  i^anlian  waste  or  destroy  the  propiTty  of  hi.s  ward, 
under  the  plea  of  Ms  ffuurditmshij).  In  every  view  he  cuuld  lake 
d"  the  suhjcct,  whether  in  regard  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution,  the  ohlifrations  of  their  oaths,  or  the  importance 
of  preserving  in  their  utmost  pnrity,  the  authentic  originals  of 
the  history  of  the  country — there  auemed  to  be  an  imperious 
obligation  on  tbein  to  jirovide  such  Xv^iX  enactments  for  the 
protection  and  prcaer^-ation,  not  only  of  the  jouniats  of  tho 
two  TIouscs  of  Congress,  but  also  of  the  other  public  records. 
n8,  he  regretted  to  say,  were  not  now  to  bo  found  on  the  sta- 
tute book.  It  was  with  these  views  be  had  submitted  his 
resolution  ;  and  lie  hoped  the  cuuiniittee  would  give  to  it 
its  most  serious  consideration. 


[Hero  &(r.  Nih's  dimUu  a  lew  rviunrks  in  oppusidon,  duclaring  he 
could  iiol  pvrcvivc  why.  if  tlia  coDslittitioii  required  Oie  twu  Houses  to 
k^p  jourruUs  of  their  p^oceodiDg^,  any  le^  onaotmenta  !ihouM  be  ii«> 
cowry.  To  violate  the  coiuititulion  wiut  an  otfiinoe.  a  cHido,  on  goD> 
oral  principloe--f»n  the  principle  of  tho  cominon  law.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said :  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, it  iii  only  uecessarj"  to  state,  that  it  has  been  long 
Bincc  established,  that  the  common  law  fumis  no  part  of  tho 
tttws  of  tho  Union.    In  reply  to  another  part  of  the  Senator's 


argnmont,  he  would  observe  that  there  were  other  peraons 
into  wh<;>8e  iiosscHsioi]  tlie  journals  niij^ht  fall,  who  could  in- 
jure or  deface  them  withmit  iiicurriiig  any  jjuuislmient.  They 
sftw  the  force  of  party  disciidine.  and  how  the  jud^nnfit  waa 
waqxtl  by  party  fueling.  Attempts  had  been  made  by  the 
most  respectable  meu,  and  by  the  k'gislatmx'B  of  some  of 
the  States,  acting  under  the  furce  of  party,  to  mutilate  the 
jonmal ; — showing  to  what  an  extent  party  feeling  might 
lie  carried^  and  tlte  nect*Hf<ity  of  piarding  againHt  it.  The 
at^t  of  niutilutioii  ctuild  nut  \n}  pfrt'urmod  by  twenty-fi\X'  j)er- 
Bons — the  majority  of  the  Senate  ;  it  must  be  performed  by 
one  single  person,  under  the  order  of  (he  majority,  and  he 
would  HuswLT  for  it,  it"  they  would  piisa  u  law  making  it  jte- 
nal  to  mutilate  the  public  reconla,  no  penton  would  be  found 
to  plead  the  order  of  the  Senate  in  justification  of  mich  nn 
act.  My  object,  said  Mr.  C,  is  to  pass  a  law  containing 
guards  and  checks  against  ourselves — to  prevent  us,  under 
the  influence  of  parly  feelings,  from  tam^wiring  with  records 
of  so  Bacrcd  a  chamcter.  Tho  Committee  oti  the  Judiciary 
were  all  legal  men,  and  by  giving  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, they  would,  im  doubt,  see  how  necessary  it  was  thai 
some  legal  enactments  should  be  framed,  which  should  effec- 
tually sustain  the  partieular  provision  in  the  constitution 
in  fiuestion. 

[Mr.  SiK'plt'y  of  Mniiiti  licre  rcj-w  unit  objtx-tcd  to  llie  motiuii, 
tJiivfly  un  tU«  ground  tlat  ita  object  was^  indirectly,  to  withdraw  Uio 
Htk'iitioii  of  the  SfiJiili;  fruiii  lli«  resolution  uf  t\w  Soimlor  from  Mi»- 
'K>uri  (Mr.  Dontoti),  now  pending,  to  expunge  a  record  now  on  the 
^oumals  of  ibo  Semite,  to  etriko  n  side-blow  at  the  said  rosolatioa. 
*Ie  was  followtfj  by  Mr.  BenloD,  iu  ins  usual  strwn ; — when  Mr.  Cky- 
[on  of  Delawnre  took  Ilie  Hoor,  Hn<i  spokn  for  »nmo  lime,  in  reply  \o 
the  imputations  of  Mr.  Benton.  On  his  taking  hia  wat,  Mr.  CjUhoiu 
*Q5un)ed.] 

This  propofdtion,  as  liarl  been  well  remarked  by  the  Sen- 
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Rior  from  Delaware,  was  totally  diBsimilar  to  the  resolutiot 
intrtxiucc-d  by  the  Senator  from  SLssouri.  It  propo8t.'d  an 
examuialion,  by  the  Cdmmittee  on  the  Jutltciary,  into  tbr 
expediency,  uot  only  of  protecting  the  journals  of  the  Sen- 
Hte,  but  all  other  public  reconis  ;  and  it  was  designed  to 
pi-otect  them,  niit  only  n^iinst  the  action  of  this  \mdy,  but 
againftt  tlie  motion  of  nil  perwins  whatsoever.  As  it  waa,  any 
Rtmugiir  might  defiico  or  obliterate  tlio  public  reconls  with 
perfect  impunity.  It  waa  time,  that  the  movement  of  tlie 
Senator  frjm  Missouri  was  the  occasion  of  lua  offering  this 
resolution  ;  but  this  was  no  reaaoD  why  the  delicioncy  he  had 
alluded  lo,  should  not  now  be  supplied.  He  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  public  to  the  subject. 
He  had  no  idea  that  this  resolution  could  arrest  th«  bnc 
offered  by  the  Senator  fmni  Missouri,  which  must  come  up 
long  iMifore  it.  His  object  was  a  geneml  one^  and  applied  to 
all  the  public  records,  as  well  as  to  tHo  journals  of  (ho  Senate. 
He  liad  no  reference  to  the  resulutiou  of  the  Senator  from  llih- 
Bouri,  in  offoring  lue  ;  but,  at  the  sarao  time,  he  must  say, 
that  he  had  no  idea  the  Senate  hat!  thesHghteBt  authority  to 
mutilate  the  journals;  wliich  belonged,  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

[After  Bome  further  remarks  from  Ikfessm.  Wnlttfr  of  Misbiieippi, 
and  Ewiiijf  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Shepley  movei  to  lay  the  resohition  on  th* 
table,  whi<^(i  vans  carriwi — Vf.'is,  lil  ;  navR,  15.] 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Porter,  of  Louisiana,  to  recom- 
mit the  Bill  to  efttalilisli  the  northern  boundary  of 
of  Ohio,  and  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the 
Union,  delivered  m  the  Senate^  April  2d,  1836. 

[The  bill  to  i!siab)ifih  tlie  uoichcm  boundary  of  Ohio,  And  for  tbe 
adniisMon  of  Michigiw  into  liio  Union,  c-amo  tip  in  tlie  Senate  OD  iu 
iliinl  ri-'aJiiitj. 

Mr.  PoK«>r  moved  to  rccomniit  tbe  bill  (or  the  (lai-pose  of  ameoil 
inv  it,  on  tlio  subject  of  the  right  of  BiiSragc,  Hiid  luoro  ti&i.>cttiallr  to 
Necure  tW  rights  nf  tha  ITnilMl  States  Cii  Uw  piiUio  laiida  within  the 
iiii^w  State. 

On  this  motion  a  delifttfl  ensued,  in  whirh  it  wn*  sufiporUnl  by 
Meesw.  Porter,  Calhoun,  Crittenden,  Black,  Clfiy,  Whiie,  MaDtruui 
Mid  Clajton,  and  oppawjd  by  Mvwrs.  AValker,  Wrij^hl,  and  Ib-nloo ; 
nnd  Mr.  Prw^ton,  llumjrti  in  fjivnr  uf  iIjh  rt-fjonnmlmi'nl,  apjM:ii4«yI  lii* 
piiiiciplff  of  iiit«?rfi,'ring  with  tha  right  of  the  new  State  to  dottiti  tiw 
qitalifi ration  of  its  votorv.     During  thift  delicto,  Mr.  CnHiouu  naii) :] 

I  REORBT  that  my  colleagae  has  thought  proper  to  raiflc 
the  qnestion,  whethera  State  has  a  right  to  mako  an  alieu  n 
citizea  of  the  Sttite.  The  question  ia  one  of  great  ma^itndc 
— prefiented  for  the  first  time — and  claiming  a  more*  full  and 
deliberate  consideration,  than  can  he  be«towed  on  it  now. 
It  in  not  necessarily  iiivulved  in  the  present  question.  The 
point  now  at  issue  is,  not  whether  a  State  or  tcrritorj"  has  a 
right  to  make  an  alien  a  citizen  ;  but  whether  Congress  has 
a  right  to  prescribe  the  qualificatiouB  of  the  voters  tor  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  to  form  a  conslitutinn.  preparatory  to 
the  lulntission  of  a,  territory  into  the  Union.  1  presume, 
tliat  oven  my  ccUcague  will  not  deny  tliat  Congress  has  the 
right.     The  constitution  confers  on  Congress  tlio  power  to 


govern  the  l^rritories  ;  anJ,  of  course,  to  prewaibe  the  quali- 
tic»tions  of  voters  wilbin  thom — without  aiiy  restrictkm — 
unless,  indocd,  fiuch  as  the  ordinance  and  the  constitntiuii  irmy 
enforce — a  power  that  expii-es  only  wheu  a  tenitoiy  becomes 
It  State.  The  practice  of  the  Govoriuneat  has  been  in  con- 
foniiity  with  these  views  ;  and  there  is  not  an  iiibUiucc  of  the 
admission  of  a  territory  into  the  Union,  in  which  Congress 
lias  uot  prescribed  the  quiilifiaUions  of  the  voters  for  membere 
of  the  convention  to  form  a  eon»titutiou  for  the  goveronient 
of  the  State,  on  its  ailiiiissiou.  Tlie  power  which  Coiifiin*** 
ba£  thiu  invariably  exerciffcd,  wc  claim  to  exerci^iu  on  the 
present  occasion — by  prfscribing  who  shall  be  the  voters  to 
form  the  constitution  for  tlie  gin-ernment  of  Michigan,  when 
'idinittod  into  the  Union.  Michigan  is  not  yet  Ji  Slate 
Her  oon.ttitution  is  not  yetfoiiued.  It  is,  at  best,  but  in  an 
incipient  state — rwhich  oiu  only  be  consuajmated  by  coaiply- 
inj;  with  the  condiliuns  which  ww  may  jux'scribo  for  her 
admission.  A  omvention  !»  to  l>e  eidlcd,  under  this  bill,  to 
Uj;ree  to  these  conditions.  On  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New-York  (Mr.  >Vright)  a  provLsion  was  introduced  into  the 
bill,  giving  the  right  to  the  people  of  tlie  territory  at  largo — 
without  limitation,  or  restriction,  as  to  age,  sex,  color,  or 
ciiizcnsliiji — to  vote  for  tlie  memliera  of  the  convention,  The 
Senator  from  Kentncky  (Mr.  Clay),  while  tbeainondmont  of 
the  Senator  from  New- York  was  pending,  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  striking  out  people,  and  inserting  free 
white  nuale  citizens  of  twenfy-oneyenrsof  age — thus  n?8trict- 
iug  the  voters  to  the  free  white  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  conformity  with  wliat  luts  been  utiual  on  such  occasions. 

Believing  that  Conf^i^ss  bad  the  uuc|ue8tiouable  right  to 
prescribe  tht;  qualitications  of  voters,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  right 
does  not  involve,  in  any  degree,  the  question  whether  a  State 
has  a  right  to  confer  on  an  alien  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
I  must  repeat  tlie  expression  of  rey  regret,  that  my  colleftj^ue 
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hm  Mikto  \m  hm  datr  to  nise  a  tpiratiun  su  novel  and 
itBpotlMl,  wbes  we  liAT^e  so  tittle  kuorc  for  bestowing  on  h 
the  rttgnriaw  wfckh  H  deaerrea.  Ba^  since  he  considere  its 
dariaMi  m  ■!  r n—rilj  ia¥ul<td  in  tbe  questiun  before  us,  I  feel 
il  to  fctt  ny  Aiif  to  state  tbe  reasotta  why  I  cannot  concnr 
with  Um  in  opiojoo. 

I  do  ao(  d«vm  it  necesBaiy  to  follow  toy  colleague  and  the 
Senalor  from  Kentucbr^  in  tbcir  attemjit  to  dutinu  ut  de* 
scribe  a  dtinru.  Nothing  is  mort!  difficult  than  tlio  defini- 
lioo,  or  eT«n  description,  of  so  complex  an  iJea  ;  and  henoe, 
all  ajifpuuents  resting  on  one  definition  in  such  cases,  almost 
tKccsMrfljr  lead  to  nncertaiuty  and  doubt.  But  chough  wv 
may  not  be  able  to  say,  with  jwecisioD,  what  a  citizen  is,  we 
may  say,  with  the  ulniosl  certainty,  what  ho  is  not  He 
is  mvt  a»  alim.  Alien  and  citizen  are  correlalive  tcnus, 
and  stand  iu  coutnuUstinctiun  to  e<ich  other.  They,  of 
eoum,  cannot  ooexist.  They  un*,  iu  fact,  so  opposite  iii 
their  nature,  that  we  couceiro  of  tho  one  but  in  contnulis- 
liuotion  to  the  other.  Thus  &r,  all  must  bo  agreed.  My 
next  step  is  nut  le&s  certain. 

Tlic  constitution  confers  on  Congress  tho  authority  to 
pass  tuiiibmi  laws  of  uHturulizatiun.  This  vUl  not  be  ques- 
tioned ;  nor  will  it  be,  tluit  the  eft'ecl  of  natnj-aflzation  is  to 
rtmove  a(iena<je.  I  am  not  certain  that  tlio  word  is  a  legiti- 
nufcte  one. 

[Mr.  PrestoD  said,  iu  a  low  ton^  it  wi».] 

My  colleague  says  it  is.  ills  authority  is  high  on  such 
qucHtimis ;  and  with  it,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  use  the 
word.  To  remove  alienage,  is  simply  to  put  the  foreigner  in 
the  amditioij  yl'  a  native  bom.  To  this  extent  the  act  of 
liatundis'ttiun  goes,  aii<l  uo  further. 

The  uext  jxisitluii  I  as8imie  is  nu  less  certain :  tliat, 
when  Congress  hiis  oxereisotl  its  authority  by  passing  a  uni- 
I'unii  kw  of  natumlizatiuQ  (as  it  has)]  it  excludes  the  right 
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of  exercising  a  similar  authorit  v  un  tlio  jwirt  of  tbo  8lAte.  To 
liiippuiw  tliat  the  Stiitt's  c^ulii  {muw  mi  turn!  1  ml!  on  acts  o(  (heir 
owHj  after  Congress  had  passed  an  uniform  law  of  natiimliza- 
ti-'H,  wtiuUl  be  to  make  tke  [irovifiiion  of  the  cimstitiitinn  nu- 
gatorj'.  I  do  not  deem  it  necesaary  to  dwell  ou  this  jioint, 
as  I  understn^Hl  my  ciiUeague  aa  iu:(|uieficin^  in  its  coi^ 
rectuees. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  decide  the  question  ivhich  my 
ooUeaguc  hn»  ruined.  1  Iiavo  shuwn  thut  a  citizen  m  not  an 
•lien,  and  that  alienage  is  nn  iiisnpemhle  Iwitrier,  t  ill 
removed,  to  citizensliip  ;  und  that  it  cjin  only  be  removed 
by  complying  with  the  act  of  Congress*.  It  fitllowg,  of 
course,  that  n  State  cannot,  of  its  own  authority,  make 
nn  alien  a  citizen  without  such  eompliance.  To  suppow? 
it  can,  involves,  in  my  opinion,  a  conlui^ion  of  ideas,  which 
must  lead  to  innumerable  absimlities  and  contradictions.  I 
propose  to  notice  but  a  few,  In  lin:t,  the  diaciiMion  has 
come  on  so  unexpectedly,  ami  has  U'ou  nrped  on  so  pre- 
cipitately, through  the  force  of  party  discipline,  that  little 
leisure  has  been  affonled  to  trace  to  their  consecinences  the 
many  novel  Jind  dangi^Ruis  printijiles  involved  in  the  bill.  I, 
in  |inrticidai-j  have  not  had  due  linie  for  re6ectiorj.  which  i 
exceedingly  regret.  Attcmlancc  on  the  sick  bed  of  a  friend 
drew  oft"  my  attention  till  yestenlay ;  when,  for  the  first 
time,  1  turned  luy  thoughts  on  its  provisions.  The  nu- 
mer<>UR  objections  wliich  it  pi-egcnlod,  and  the  many  and  im- 
portant amendments  which  were  moved  to  correct  them,  in 
rapid  euecession,  until  a  hite  hour  of  the  night,  allowed  but 
little  time  fur  redt-ctinn.  Seeing  thiit  the  niajorily  had  pre- 
determined to  pa8R  the  bill,  with  all  its  faults,  I  retired, 
when  I  found  my  preKence  coiUd  no  longer  be  of  any 
'■•Mvice,  and  ruimiined  ignorant  that  the  Senate  had  rescinded 
the  order  to  adjourn  over  till  Monday,  until  a  short  tirao  be- 
fore its  meeting  this  morning  :  bo  that  I  came  hero  wholly 
un]ircpBred  to  discuss  this  and  t  he  other  important  i}uest  loos 
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invulved  u  the  bOL  Under  sncli  ciiouimtances,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that,  in  pointing  oat  tite  few  iustaooes  of  whftt 
appear  to  me  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  neceeearily 
resulting  tram  the  principle  against  which  I  cuntend,  there 
are  not  tn&oj  others,  equally  striking.  I  but  suggest  thotte 
which  first  occunwl  to  me. 

WTuitever  diflert-uce  of  opinion  there  may  be  aa  to  what 
other  rights  appertain  to  a  citizen,  all  must  at  least  agree,  that 
he  has  the  right  to  ]>etition,  and  ako  to  claim  the  protection 
of  his  Government.  Tliese  bt-Iong  to  him  na  a  member  of  the 
Ixxly  politic, — and  the  ptjssewiion  of  theru,  is  what  separates 
citizens  of  the  1uwe»t  condition  from  aliens  and  slaves.  To 
suppose,  that  a  State  can  make  an  alien  a  citizen  of  the  State— 
or,  to  present  the  question  more  specifically,  can  confer  on  him 
the  right  o(  voting,  would  involve  the  absurdity  of  giviug  hiui 
a  direct  and  immediate  control  over  the  action  of  the  Ueuc- 
lal  Government,  from  wliich  be  has  no  right  toclaim  the  protec- 
tion, and  to  which  he  lias  no  right  to  present  a  petition.  That 
the  full  force  of  the  absurdity  may  tie  felt,  it  must  be  borae 
in  mind,  tliat  eveiy  department  of  the  General  Government 
lit  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  irotcrs 
in  the  several  States.  The  constitution  wisely  provides,  that 
the  voters  for  the  most  nuTiierous  branch  of  the  legislaturesi 
in  the  several  Stfitei*,  shall  vote  for  the  momljcnt  of  the  House 
uf  Representatives, — and,  as  the  members  of  tliis  body  are 
chosen  by  the  legiHlatuix's  of  the  States,  and  the  Presiden- 
tial electors  either  by  the  legislatures,  or  voters  in  the  several 
Ktatc8,  it  follows,  as  I  havo  stated,  that  the  action  of  the 
General  Go%*emment  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
control  of  the  voters  in  the  several  States.  Kuw,  admit,  that 
a  State  may  confer  tho  right  of  voting  on  all  aliens,  and  it 
will  fullow  as  a  necessary  conaequence,  that  wo  might  have 
among  our  constituentt*,  pentons  who  have  not  the  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  Government,  or  to  present  a  pe- 
tition to  it.    I  would  ask  my  oolleagac,  if  he  wonld  willingly 
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liear  tlie  relation  of  rcprescDtative  to  thow,  wlio  ooiiUl  not 
claim  bis  aid,  as  Senator,  to  protect  them  from  oppi-essiun,  or 
to  preheat  a  jtfttition  through  him  to  the  Senate,  pntyiog  fur 
a  iiedrtiss  of  f^rievance  ? — and  yet  rhcIi  mii^lit  bft  his  condilioD 
on  the  principle  for  which  he  contends. 

But  a  Btill  greater  ditHciilty  reuiaiDH.  Suppose  n  war 
fthoultl  lie  declnretl  iMitwwn  the  Uuiteil  Slutes  ntuX  ihe  coun- 
try to  which  the  alien  Ijcloiipj — HUppose,  for  iu»tiincL>,  tliut 
South  Carolina  should  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  alien  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  residing  within  her  limits,  and  that  war 
should  be  declared  between  the  two  countries  ;  wliat,  in  such 
event,  would  be  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  our  voters  (* 
They,  as  alien  enemies,  would  be  liable  to  ba  seir^d  under  the 
laws  of  Con<;rt'ss,  and  to  have  thfir  goods  confiscated  and 
themselves  iniprisone^l,  or  Kent  ont  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
ciple that  lesuls  to  such  consequences  cannot  be  true  :  and  I 
venture  nothing  in  asserting,  timt  Camliim,  at  least,  will  never 
g^ve  it  her  sanction,  or  consent  to  act  on  it.  She  never  will 
assent  to  incorporate,  as  ntemhers  of  her  body  politic,  those 
who  might  be  jilacL-d  in  so  degmded  ft  condition  and  so  oom- 
pletfly  iindurtliu  control  of  tho  Gteucral  Quvernnient. 

But  let  us  pass  from  these  (as  it  appears  to  nic  couclu- 
sive)  views,  and  inquire  what  were  the  objects  of  the  consti- 
tution in  couftrring  on  Congress  the  authority  of  paseing 
unilWmlawH  of  nalui-ulizatiou — from  which,  if  1  mistake  not, 
ai^umeuta  not  less  conclusive  may  be  drawn,  in  support  of 
the  positiott  lor  wliich  I  contend. 

In  conferring  this  power  the  franters  of  the  constitution 
must  have  Imd  two  objects  in  view  :  one  to  prevent  compe- 
tition between  the  States  in  holding  out  indnrcmerts  for  the 
emigratiiin  of  foreigners, — and  the  other  to  prevent  their  im- 
proper influence  over  the  General  Govenuuent,  through  such 
States  as  miglit  naturalise  fureiguers,  and  could  confer  on 
them  the  right  of  exercising  the  elect  ive  fmnehine,  before  they 
could  be  suiHcieiitlv  iiifunued  of  the  nature  vi'  our  instiiu- 
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tions,  or  were  interotited  in  their  pre^ervatiou.  Bolli  of  these 
objectt)  would  lio  defeated,  if  the  States  nmy  confer  on  aliens 
the  riglit  of  voting  and  the  other  privileges  helonging  to 
citLKeiiB.  On  that  HU|ipa8ition,  it  woiilJ  htt  ahnoitt  iinpoe^ble 
tatjonceive  what  good  could  be  obUiined,  or  evil  prevented  hy 
couft>mn>;  tliu  jiower  on  Congress.  The  power  would  be 
pt-riyctly  Dugitlory.  A  Stiitc  might  hold  out  every  improper 
inducement  to  emigration,  aa  freely  as  if  the  ])ower  did  not 
exist ;  and  nii^^ht  confer  ou  the  alien  ull  the  {Militicol  privileges 
belonging;  to  a  native  bom  citizen  : — not  only  to  the  great 
injur)'  of  llie  Government  of  the  State,  but  to  an  improper 
control  over  the  Government  of  the  Union.  To  illustrate 
what  I  have  said,— suppose  the  dominant  party  in  Xew- York, 
finding  political  power  about  to  depart  from  them,  should,  to 
maiittjiiu  their  a«uendeuoy,  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
tho  tlioiisamls  of  alien*  of  every  language  and  from  eveij' 
portimi  uf  the  world,  that  annually  pour  into  her  great  em* 
puriiuu — ^how  due  ly  might  the  destiny  of  the  whole  Union  be 
iifietted  by  sueh  a  measure.  It  might,  in  fact,  jdace  the 
fuutrol  over  the  General  Goverumeut  in  the  hands  of  tliose 
who  know  nothing  of  our  institutions  and  ai-e  indifferent  as 
to  the  iuteresls  of  the  country.  Now- York  gives  about  one- 
fiixthof  the  electoral  votes  in  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  her  jKjlitical  lustitu- 
tinns  keep  the  State  nearly  equally  divideil  into  two  great 
political  jtnrties.  The  nddition  of  u  few  thousand  votes 
either  way  might  turn  tho  seule,  and  the  doctors  might,  in 
fact,  owe  their  election,  on  the  suppoflition,  to  the  rot«  of 
unnaturalized  foreigners.  Tlie  Presidential  election  might 
deiH-'ud  on  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State,  and  a  President 
be  chuseu  in  renlity  by  them  ;  that  is,  they  miglit  give  as  a 
king — for,  under  the  usurpations  of  the  present  Chief  2dagis> 
tmte,  tlic  President  is  in  tact  a  king.  I  ask  my  colleague  if 
we  ought  willingly  to  yield  our  assent  to  a  principle  tliat 
would  lead  to  such  resultg — and  if  there  be  any  danger  on 
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the  side  for  which  I  content!,  comparable  to  those  which  I 
have  stated  ?  I  know  ]»ow  sincere  ho  i»  in  tho  tnith  of  the 
position  fur  which  ho  contends,  and  that  bis  ojiinion  was 
ibuiidcd  anterior  to  tliis  discussion.  We  have  rarely  differed 
in  our  views  on,  the  questions  which  Jiave  come  Wfore  the 
Senate  ;  and  I  deeply  re^t,  as  I  am  hwk  he  does,  that  we 
should  differ  on  this  hijibly  important  subject. 

My  colleague  cites,  in  snjjport  of  his  position,  the  example 
of  Vermont,  North  Carolina,  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
Rliodo  Island — under  whose  constitutions  aliens,  it  seeraB, 
may  vote.  It  is  a  sufGcient  answer  to  say,  that  their  con- 
stitationa  were  adopted  before  the  existence  of  tho  General 
Government,  iind  thnt  the  provisions  which  peniiitted  aliens 
to  vote  constituted,  a  portion  of  their  constitutions  when  they 
came  into  tlic  Union.  North  Curoliua  has  since  amended 
hers,  and  limited  the  right  of  voting  to  citizens,  li'  Ver- 
mont and  Bhodc  Island  have  not  done  the  same,  it  mnst  be 
attributed  to  that  vis  inertia  which  indis|KiBe8  most  States  to 
alter  their  cnnstitiitionfi,  or  to  accidental  omisRion.  Uur  we 
liave  the  authority  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Mangum),  and  also  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (5Ir.  Prentiss), 
that  under  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  the  respective  States, 
their  constitutions  have  been  so  construed,  since  they  entered 
the  Union,  as  to  eontiue  the  right  of  voting  and  lioldin<r  lands 
to  citizens  of  the  States,  so  as  to  conform  totlio  principle  for 
which  I  contend.  To  cito  a  caea  in  point,  my  colleague 
ought  to  show  that,  under  the  constitution  of  any  State, 
formed  since  the  adojjtion  of  the  constitution  of  the  Union, 
the  right  of  voting  has  been  conferred  on  an  alien.  Tbero 
is  not,  I  Ijelieve,  an  exanijile  of  the  kiud  ; — from  which  I 
infer  the  dee])  and  universal  convicCiun  which  has  pen'aded 
tho  public  mind,  that  a  State  has  no  authority  to  confer  sueli 
right  ;,  and  thus  the  very  example  cited  by  my  colleague, 
servo*  but  Co  strengtlien  instead  of  refiitmg  the  position 
which  I  seek  to  maintain. 
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My  coUtiaguo  also  cites  the  example  of  Tjoulsiaoa^  'orliich 

waa  udmittuU  into  the  Union  without  retiuiriug  the  in- 
liabitnntg,  nt  the  tinii',  to  conform  to  tho  act  of  uiittinUizji- 
tiou.  I  iiiufit  think  the  instance  h  not  in  point.  That  was 
a  case  of  the  incoriiomtion  of  ri  foreign  community,  which 
hfwl  boen  acquired  by  tn-nty,  as  (i  nicmlier  of  our  con- 
federacy. At  tho  time  of  the  acquisition,  they  were  subjectu 
of  France,  and  owed  their  allegiance  to  that  ^vemiuent. 
The  treaty  trausfL'rreJ  their  allej^iance  to  the  Uuiied  Slates  ; 
and  the  ditticulty  of  iucorporatiug  Louisiana  into  the  Union, 
arose,  not  under  the  act  of  natui-alization,  but  the  right 
of  acquiring  foreign  posscfision  by  pui-chaBe,  and  the  right  of 
im-orjiurating  each  jioswossions  into  the  Union.  Thi-se  were 
felt,  at  the  time,  to  be  questions  of  great  difticnlty.  Mr. 
Jefiecsou  himself,  under  whose  adiuinist ration  tho  purchase 
wab  made,  doubted  the  right,  and  f*H;i;gcstc<l  the  necessity  uf 
an  alteration  uf  the  constitution  to  meet  the  case  ;  and  if 
the  example  uf  the  admifisiun  in  dow  to  bo  used  to  establish 
the  ])rinciple  that  a  State  may  confer  citizeiwhip  on  an  alien, 
wv  may  all  live  to  regret  that  the  constitution  was  not  amend- 
ed aceiirding  to  the  »nggefition.  My  colleague  insists  that,  to 
deny  the  right  for  whicli  he  contendu,  would  be  to  confer 
on  Congrcsfl  the  right  of  prcHcrihing  who  should  or  should 
not  ho  entitled  to  vote  iu  the  State,  am!  exercise  the  other 
privileges  belonging  to  citizens  ;  and  portrayed  in  strong  lan- 
guage tho  danger  lo  the  riglits  tjf  1)io  Statps  from  Buch  au- 
thority. If  his  views  (ire  con'cct  in  this  n-spect,  the  dangiT 
would,  indeed,  be  imminent ;  but  I  cannot  conciu*  in  tlieir 
oorrectuess.  Under  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  the  an- 
thority  of  Congress  is  limited  to  the  Himplc  point  nf  passing 
uuiforru  laws  of  naturalization,  or.  as  I  have  shown,  simply 
to  remove  alienage.  To  this  extent  it  may  clearly  go,  un- 
der tho  cnnstitntion  ;  and  it  is  no  lew  clear  that  it  cannot 
go  on  inch  beyond,  without  palpably  transcending  its  powt-rs, 
and  \iolating  the  constitution.    Every  other  privilogo  except 
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those  whicli  neSMMSfly  flow  irom  the  removal  of  olionnge 
ranst  be  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  the  authi>nty  of 
the  State.  My  rciutirks  are,  of  cuuree,  confined  to  the 
States;  fur,  wifhin  the  territories,  tho  nuthorily  of  CoQ^ress 
ip  as  complete,  in  this  respect,  as  that  of  the  States  witUiu 
their  respective  limits,  with  the  exception  of  such  limi- 
tations as  the  ordinance  to  which  I  have  rofcrnxl  may 
impose. 

But,  to  pass  to  the  question  iinmcdiatoly  before  utt. 
This,  as  I  Iiavo  stated,  doos  nut  involve  tho  qufstion  whether 
a  State  can  make  an  alien  a  citizen  ;  but  wheiht-r  Coti^ss 
has  a  right  to  prescrit)o  the  qiialtticatioQs  to  he  possessed  by 
those  wlio  shall  vot«  for  niemlicrs  C)f  a  convention  to  form  a 
constitution  for  Michi>^n.  Ri.'juh>u  and  precedent  concur, 
that  Congress  has  the  right.  It  has,  us  I  liavo  stated,  been 
vxercised  in  every  similar  case.  If  the  riyht  does  not  exist 
in  Congress,  it  exists  nowhere.  A  territory,  until  it  becomes 
a  State,  is  a  dependent  connminity,  and  jiossesses  nr)  political 
ri^its  but  what  are  derived  frctm  the  conmiunity  on  which  it 
dcjicndR,  Who  shull  or  sliall  not  exorcise  jifdltioAl  power? 
and  what  shall  be  the  cjuulitjcations  possessed  by  them  ?  and 
how  they  shall  he  apjwinted  ?  are  all  tjuestions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  jjaraniouut  comunmity  ;  uud  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  to  be  determined  by  Cou^ivs8,  which  has  the 
i-^ht,  under  the  constitution,  to  pivscriliC  all  necessary  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  territories,  not  inccneistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Tliis  very  bill,  iu  fact, 
admits  the  right.  It  prescribes  that  the  people  of  ^lichigaa 
shall  vote  for  the  convention  to  form  her  ccnstitntion,  on  be- 
coming a  State.  If  it  belimgs  to  tho  lerritdry  (»f  Micliif,nin 
(sho  is  not  yet  a  State)  to  determine  who  ehall  vote  for  tho 
membcns  of  tho  couvoutioii,  this  attempt  on  our  part  to 
dosiguato  who  shall  ho  tho  voters,  would  be  au  uncnnsti- 
tutlouol  iuterfervnco  witli  her  right,  and  ought  to  bo  ob- 
jected to,  as  such,  by  those  opposed  to  our  views.     But  it^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  Iha  \'iew  I  take  bo  correct,  that  (ho  right 
belongs  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the  territory,  the  lemee, 
vHgue,  and  indefinite  intmner  in  wliich  the  voters  ore  de- 
Bcribed  in  tlio  bill,  nfibrik  a  decisive  reason  for  its  recom- 
mitment. I  Hslv,  who  lire  thy  jK-opIe  of  Blichipnn  ?  Takeu 
in  the  ordiuury  scnae,  it  means  every  body,  of  every  uge, 
of  every  sex,  of  every  complexion,  white,  black,  or  red, 
iiliens  as  well  as  citizens.  Regarded  in  this  light,  to  paaa 
this  bill,  would  sanction  the  principle  that  Congress  may 
autliorizQ  an  alien  to  vote,  or  iwnfer  that  high  privilege  on 
the  runaway  slaves  from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  or  elsewhere  ; 
and  thus  elevate  tlicm  to  the  condition  of  citizens,  en- 
j'jyiiig  under  (ho  constitution  all  tlio  riylils  and  privileges  in 
the  States  of  the  Union  which  appertain  to  citizensliiji. 
Hut  my  enlleagtic  fjnys  tliat  this  miifit  be  acquiesced  in,  if 
siK'h  should  be  tho  case,  as  it  resiilts  (mm  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  I  know  wo  arc  bound  to  submit  to  what- 
ever are  the  provisions  of  that  instnmicnt ;  but  surely  ray 
colleague  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  danger  of  such  a  prece- 
dent would  be  great ;  that  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
justitied  ought  to  .be  clear  and  fi^  &om  oU  doubt ;  and  1 
trust  I  Imve,  at  least,  shown  that  such  is  not  tho  fact  in 
this  case. 

But,  we  are  told,  that  the  people  of  Michigan  moans,  in 
this  ease,  tho  qualified  votera.  Why,  then,  wna  it  not  so 
exijressed  ?  Why  was  vague  and  general  language  used, 
when  tnoro  certain  and  precise  tenns  might  have  l>eeu  ein- 
plijyed  ?  But,  I  would  ask,  who  are  the  qualinctt  votere  ? 
Arii  they  those  iiuthoriaed  to  vote  under  the  existing  laws 
ostabliHhed  fur  the  giivcnunent  of  the  territory  ?  or  are  they 
those  who,  under  the  instniment  called  the  constitution, 
are  authorized  to  vote  ?  Why  leave  so  essential  a  point  in 
so  uncertiiin  a  condition,  when  wc  have  the  [>ower  to  remove 
the  uncertainly  ?  If  it  be  meant  by  the  people  of  Uicliigap, 
the  qualified  voters  under  her  incipient  constitutioa  (as  statitl 
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by  the  Seuator  from  New- York),  then  im;  wc 
the  right  of  aliens  to  vote.  Michigan  has  attempted  to 
coufoi-  this  right  oil  tlmt  iwrtioii  ot"  her  iuhiibitauts.  She 
has  no  authority  to  coufer  sucli  right  uuJer  tho  cuuatitutioii, 
I  have  conclusively  shown  that  a  State  docs  not  (jossess  it — 
much  less  a  Territory,  which  jrasK'ssca  no  power  except  such 
Hs  is  conferred  by  CoiigreHS.  C'oijpiesa  has  euuferred  uo  bucIi 
power  on  Micliigau — nor,  indeed,  cimld  coufer  it — as  it  has 
no  authority,  under  the  constitution,  over  the  subject,  except 
to  pass  uniform  laws  of  Urtiundizaticm. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  objections  to  the  bill 
before  us ;  and  I  r^ret  to  say,  that  the  friends  of  the  mea- 
aurft  Imve  not  even  atteni]itcd  to  cxplnin  the  nmny,  and,  lo 
my  mind,  decided  objections  wliich  have  been  urged  agninat 
it.  Among  others,  it  leaves  o|K!U  the  question  of  (he  public 
binds — to  be  settled  hereafter  between  Congress  and  the 
State,  contrary  to  all  past  precedents,  and  at  the  imminent 
danger,  ultimately,  of  imr  rights  to  the  lauds  within  litr 
hmits.  Tliia  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  an  o]ipo8ite  couree, 
I  underritand,  has  been  adopted  in  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Arkansas. 

W'Imt  Ima  caused  the  distinction  ?  Why  has  ono  measure 
been  meted  out  to  the  one,  ami  another  to  tlie  other  ? 

Here  let  me  express  my  regret  that  tliis  Bill  tor  the 
a4lmissi(.>u  of  Michigan  has  been  furthered  bo  fur  aheiid  of 
that  for  tho  admlssiiju  of  Arkansas.  Tliey  ought  to  ba\*o 
progressed  together,  and  both  been  sent  to  tho  House  of 
KcprcscDtatives  at  the  samo  time.  \Vc  all  remember  llie 
difficulty  of  admitting  Missouri,  and  ought  to  be  admonished 
by  the  exnmjile,  to  use  all  jmssible  precaution  that  a  similar 
difficulty  may  not  weur  in  the  instance  of  Arkansas. 

But,  I  again  ask,  why  not  at  once  settle  the  i|u08tioQ  of 
the  public  lands  in  Michigan,  as  has  inrarialily  lifpu  Jono 
on  tho  jiduiission  of  other  territories  ?  Wlmt  must  Iw  tho 
effect  of  leaving  it  open,  but  to  throw  the  State  into  tho 
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hands  of  the  doniinant  party,  at  this  critical  moment,  when 
tho  Presidential  election  is  pending?  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  the  iMwer  and  influenco  of  t)ie  Executive  over  tho 
new  StatcA  are  so  great.  Through  the  medium  nf  the  publio 
lands  they  are  ramified  in  every  direction,  accompanied  hy 
that  corruptidn  and  suhservioncy,  which  are  their  nevw 
failing  comiiamong.  It  is  our  duty  to  check,  instead  of  in- 
creasing this  evil ; — but,  instwid  of  tlus,  jro  seem  to  eeek 
every  ojiportniiity  of  increjisiri<»  its  inijvulse.  In  ihe  present 
cose,  we  liavo  placed  Sfa-hii^jLU  in  a  position  wdcuhited  to 
^vc  ftlmost  tinlimitod  control  to  executive  iuflueooe,  aa  tho 
final  nrmngonicnt  in  respect  to  tho  public  lands  (a  question 
of  sucli  deep  iioportauce  to  her)  must  mainly  deijcml  on 
that  hraucb  of  the  Government.  Kot  BatlsSod  with  tl 
we  liavo  divested  ourselves  of  the  right  to  detennine  whether 
Michigan  shall  comply  with  tho  condition  which  wo  an 
about  trt  prescribe  fur  lier  atlmissioo,  and  to  confer  it  on 
the  President,  <nith  the  corresjxinding  diminution  of  our  in* 
fluence  and  tho  iucreafie  of  his  over  the  State.  In  olir  cagcr^ 
ness  to  divest  the  Sonato  of  its  power,  we  propose  to  go  aliU 
fiu^hor.  In  direct  violation  of  an  cx|)rcsg  provision  of  tlie  coa- 
stitution,  which  confers  on  tins  body  the  right  to  jndgtt  of 
the  quaU6ciatious  of  iU  members,  this  bill  pruvidus  for  tba* 
creation  of  two  Senators  by  law,  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  ffi-er  attempted  since  tho  commencement  of  the  Go\*em- 
ment. 

Such  arc  the  leading  objections  to  the  lull  There  are 
others  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  I  have  never  read 
one,  containing  more  objectionable  provisions,  submitted  to 
the  considtration  of  OongreBs,  And  yet  it  haa  lieen  urged 
•xvith  as  much  precipitancy  through  the  body,  as  if  its  pro- 
visioos  were  in  accordance  with  those  winch  are  usual  on 
such  occasions.  A  trainee!  and  de^jjutic  niajurity  have  re- 
sisted every  attempt  at  amendment,  and  every  effort  to  gtuo 
time  to  ivflect  on  the  extraordinarj'  and  dangerous  proirisinnB 
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wliich  it  contains,  if  there  were  any  n?Ason  fur  tins  urgency, 
I  wuuld  be  the  lust  to  eoiniihiin  ;  but  nouo  lias  been  Heslgtici], 
or  can  bo  imagined.  We  all  agree  that  l^Iichigaii  should  be 
admitted,  and  are  anxious  for  the  admission.  I,  iiidividimlly, 
feel  solicitous  that  the  bill  slioidd  be  so  modified  tlmt  1  c-au 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  and  views  of  expediency  Vj  vote 
for  it.  For  this  ptirpo^,  I  only  ask  that  it  Bholl  be  put  in 
the  usual  ionn ;  and  that  the  numerous  precedents  which 
we  liAvc,  sliaU  not  be  departed  from.  But  the  iiunjurity,  tui 
if  anxioufl  to  force  a  dirision.  aeem  obstinately  bent  on  re- 
fusing compliance  to  bo  reasonable  a  requcBt. 


SFEECH 


rn  the  Bill  to  prohibit  Deputy-Postmasters  from  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  througli  the  Mail,  to  any 
Stftte,  Territory,  or  District,  ceitain  Papers  therein 
mentioned,  the  circulution  of  which  h  prohibited 
by  the  Jmws  of  said  State,  Territory,  or  DUtrict ; 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  April  12, 1836. 
I  AM  aware,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  how  oftonsive  it  is  to 
Bpeak  of  oiio'b  self;  but  as  the  JSeuutor  fix;ui  Georgia  on 
my  right  {Mr.  King)  has  ibi^ught  fit  lo  impute  to  me  im- 
proper motives,  1  feci  myself  compelled  in  self-defence  to  state 
the  reasons  which  have  governed  my  course  in  reference  to 
the  subject  now  under  con.sideratiou.  The  Hcuator  is  t^reatly 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am  governed  by  hostility  to 
General  Jackson.  Bo  far  is  that  trom  being  the  lact,  that  1 
camo  hei-e  at  the  conimencement  of  the  w^ssion  with  fixed  and 
settled  principles  on  the  siihject  now  under  diecossitati  and 
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which,  in  puTEuing  the  couree  the  Seiiator  condemnft,  I  hav« 
but  attempted  tu  carrv  into  effect. 

As  soon  fts  the  &iihjoc;t  of  ahalition  began  to  a^tatc  the 
South,  last  summer,  m  eonsequenco  o(  the  triuismission  uf 
incendmry  puhlications  through  the  mail,  I  saw  at  once  that 
it  would  force  itself  an  the  notice  of  Congress  at  the  proseut 
8C8-sioi) ;  and  that  it  involved  questions  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  I  immetliately  turned  my  attention  in  conseqacnce 
10  the  subject,  and  after  duR  reflection  arrived  at  the  conchi- 
Bion,  that  Congress  cijuld  exercise  no  direct  power  over  it  ; 
and  tluitj  if  it  acted  at  idl,  the  only  mode  in  which  it  could 
act,  consistently  \rith  the  constitution  and  the  rights  and 
safety  of  the  shiveholding  States,  would  be  in  the  manner 
jn-oposod  by  this  bill  I  also  saw  that  there  was  no  ineon- 
sidcrallc  danger  iu  the  excited  state  of  the  teetings  of  the 
South  ;  that  the  iiower,  licjwever  dangerous  and  unconsti- 
tuti(ina],  might  be  thoughtlessly  yidded  to  Congress— kn0T%- 
iug  lull  well  how  apt  the  weak  atid  timid  are,  in  a  state  of 
exL'itemcnt  and  alarm,  to  seek  temporary  protection  in  any 
quarter,  regaKlIess  of  after  consequences  ;  and  how  ready  the 
nrlful  and  designing  ever  are  to  soixo  on  such  occasions  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  (heir  power. 

With  these  impressions  I  arrived  here  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  se-ssion.  The  President's  Message  was  not  cAlculated  to 
remove  my  apiirohensiijus.  Ho  assumal  for  Congress  direct 
power  over  the  subject,  and  that  on  tlic  brnadcst,  most  uii- 
qualifiedj  and  dangerous  principles.  Knowing  the  Influence 
of  his  naino — by  re^ison  of  his  great  patronage  and  the  rigid 
liscipline  of  his  party — with  a  large  jx>rtion  of  the  wimtr)', 
whu  have  scarcely  any  other  standard  of  constitution,  jtoUlics, 
or  morals,  I  saw  the  full  e.xtent  of  the  danger  of  ha^ing 
these  dangerous  principles  reilucwl  to  practice,  and  I  dcler- 
mineil  at  once  to  use  c\'ery  etJ'ort  to  prevent  it.  The  Henatoi 
frnm  Georgia  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I  do  not  include 
him  in  this  subservient  portion  of  his  party.     So  far  from  it. 
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I  hav«  nlwnys  consiilered  liim  as  one  of  (lie  moat  imlopendcnt. 
It  bus  been  our  f'ortniio  to  concur  in  opinion  in  relation  to 
moat  of  tho  important  measures  which  have  heen  (^itated 
since  he  became  a  nienilior  of  ihin  lioily,  two  years  ago,  ut 
the  commencement  of  the  session  durinj;  which  tho  deposit 
qucstioQ  was  agitated.  On  that  important  quoetion,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  Senator  and  niytelf  cout-urred  in  opinion,  at 
least  as  to  it«  inexpediency,  tind  the  dangerous  w^nsoquencos 
to  which  it  would  probahly  lead.  If  my  raemorj'  servoR  mo 
well,  we  also  agjeed  in  cpioion  on  the  connected  suhject  of 
ibe  currency,  whi<'h  was  then  incidentally  diswusscd  Wo 
fl^^ed,  too,  on  the  question  of  raising  the  value  of  gold  to  its 
present  standard,  and  in  opjwsition  to  the  bill  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  proceedfi  of  the  public  lands,  intrixluced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay).  In  recurrinj?  to  the 
events  of  that  intercstinsf  session,  I  can  renieniber  but  one 
imjiortant  subject  on  which  we  »li«igroed,  and  that  wiig  the 
President's  protest.  Passing  to  the  next,  I  find  tlie  same 
concurrence  of  opinion  on  most  of  tho  iiuptirtntit  subjects  of 
the  session.  We  agreed  on  the  question  of  executive  pa- 
tronage— on  the  propriety  uf  amending  the  constitution  for  a 
teaiponiry  distributiou  of  the  suqilus  revenue — ou  the  sub- 
ject of  regulati:jg  the  deposits — and  in  support  of  the  bill 
for  restrictiug  the  power  of  the  Executive  in  makiu<^  RMuovals 
from  uflieu.  Wc  also  agreed  on  the  jiropriety  of  establisliing 
branch  mints  in  the  iSonth  and  West — a  subject  not  a  little 
contested  at  tho  time. 

Even  at  the  present  session  wo  have  not  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  tlisAgroe  entirely.  Wo  have,  it  is  true,  on  the 
question  of  receiving  abolition  petitions,  which  I  regret,  as  I 
must  consiilor  their  reception,  on  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  receivetl,  an  n  suiTcnder  of  the  whole  gruund  to  the 
abolitionists,  m  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned.  It  Is 
also  true,  that  wo  disagreed,  m  i>art,  in  reference  to  tho 
present  subject.     The  .Senfttor  him  divided,  in  relation  to  i'.. 
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between  myself  aud  General  Jackson.  He  has  gircn  his 
speech  in  HUpport  of  his  Me-ssage,  and  announced  the  inten> 
tion  ofgiring  his  vote  in  favor  of  my  liill.  I  ccrUunly  have  no 
ri-;bt  tu  compltuu  of  this  divituon.  I  had  rather  have  his  vote 
than  his  speech.  The  one  will  stand  fur  ever  on  the  records 
of  the  Senate  (unie^s  expunxjtd)  in  favi.»r  of  the  bill,  and  lUe 
im])ortaut  princijiles  on  whicli  it  rests — while  the  other  is 
destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  oblivion. 

I  now  ]»ut  tu  the  Senator  from  Georgia  two  short  qut.>9- 
tionit,  In  the  nuiiicrou!^  and  inij)i:ii'tant  instances  in  which 
we  have  agreed,  I  must  have  been  either  right  or  wrong.  If 
right,  how  ccjuld  he  be  so  uuclmritable  us  to  uttributc  my 
coiirse  to  the  low  and  unworthy  motive  of  inveterate  hoetility 
to  (General  Jackson  ?  But  if  wrong,  in  what  condition  does 
bis  charge  against  me  place  hiiuaelf,  who  has  conciin'od  with 
nie  in  all  these  measures  ? 

[li«ro  Mr.  King  liiackimt-d  the  imputation  of  improper  motiTCs  to 
Mr.  C] 

I  am  glaii  to  bear  tho  gentleman's  disclaimer,  said  Mr.  C, 
btit  I  certainly  luidcrstood  him  as  asaerling,  that  snch  was 
my  hostility  to  Qencnil  Jackson,  that  his  supp<n1^  of  n  measure 
was  suificient  to  insui-e  my  opposition  ;  and  this  he  undertook 
to  ilhwtmte  by  an  jmecdote  borrowed  from  O'Connell  and  the 
pig,  wliioh  I  must  tell  tlic  iSenator  was  much  letter  snitud 
to  the  Ij-iah  mob  to  which  it  was  originally  addivsscd,  than  to 
thu  dignity  of  the  Senate,  where  lie  has  roj>eated  it. 

Hilt  to  rotum  from  this  long  digrcsfuon.  1  saw,  as  I  have 
remarked,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  principles 
embracL'd  in  tho  Message  might  be  reduced  to  'jirmUicc — 
princiidea  which  I  believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  South, 
and  subversive  of  tho  liberty  of  the  press.  Tho  report  fiiUy 
states  what  those  principles  ai-e,  but  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
refer  to  them  bricHy  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Mossugo  assumwi  tiir  Congress  the  right  of  deterniiu- 
'ng  whnt  publications  are  incendiary*  and  calculated  to  excite 
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the  daves  tn  mgurrcction,  and  of  prohibiting  the  transmifisioD 
of  sucli  publications  through  llifi  inail ;  ami,  of  cmirse,  it  also 
assumed  the  right  of  deciding  what  are  not  inceodiaiy,  and 
of  enforcing  the  tmusniission  of  such  through  tlie  mail.  But 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  detiies  thitt  inference,  and  treiila  it 
08  a  mniiKtroiiH  alwurility.  I  }ia«i,  said  Mr.  C,  CDnnidered  it 
80  nearly  intuitive,  thtit  I  had  not  supiiosed  it  necessary  in 
the  rc'iKirt  to  iwkl  any  tiling  in  ilhistnUinn  of  its  tiiith  ;  but 
as  it  luis  been  contested  by  the  Senator,  I  wUl  add,  in  illuB- 
tration,  a  single  reiuaili. 

Tliu  Senator  will  uot  dt-ny  thiit  the  right  of  detenuiuing 
what  iwpcre  are  incendiary  and  of  preventing  their  circula- 
tion, iinijUes  that  Congress  has  JuriMliction  over  tho  subject  ; 
that  i^  of  discrirninuting  as  to  what  jMpers  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  transmitted  by  the  mail.  Mor  will  ho  deny  tliat 
Congress  has  a  right,  when  acting  witliin  its  acknowledged 
jurisdiction,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  its  acts  ;  and  yet  the 
atluiinslon  of  tlittsc  umjuefitionnble  tnithK  involves  the  conwi- 
quence  a«flertetl  by  the  report,  and  so  sneered  at  by  tJie 
Senator,  But  leet  lie  should  controvert  ro  plain  a  deduc- 
tion,— to  cut  the  matter  uliurt,  1  Bhall  ju-opound  a  plain 
question  to  him.  He  believes  that  Congress  has  tbo  right 
to  say  what  papers  aro  incendiaiT,  and  to  pmhibit  their  cir- 
cnlafioii.  Now,  I  ask  him  if  he  dors  not  also  believe  that  it 
lias  iho  right  to  enfoico  the  circuhtl-inn  of  tjucb  au  it  may 
fletermine  not  to  be  incendiary,  even  against  the  law  of 
Geor^a  that  might  pnihibit  their  circulation  ?  If  the 
Senator  shnuhl  answer  iu  the  aniriiiativc,  I  tlu'u  would  )irove, 
by  bis  admission,  tlie  truth  of  the  ioferencc  for  which  I  con- 
tend, and  wliieU  he  has  pronouueed  to  be  so  absurd  :  hut  if 
he  should  answer  in  the  negative,  and  deny  that  Congress 
i:aii  enforce  the  circulation  against  the  kw  of  the  State,  I 
must  tell  him  he  would  place  himself  in  the  ueighlwrhood 
of  nulliftcjition.  lie  would  in  fact  go  beyund.  The  denial 
uould  assumo  the  right  of  nuililying  what  the  Senator  him- 
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self  must,  with  his  riews.  consider  a  constitutional  act — 
when  nullification  only  ussunttitt  the  right  of  a  State  to 
aultUy  an  uucuustitutiuuul  act. 

But  the  priucii'lc  o(  the  Message  goes  still  further.  It 
MBtimcs  for  Congress  jurisdiction  over  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  fmuiera  of  the  constitutiun  (or  i-uthcr  those  jealous 
patriots  wiio  rufuHC'd  to  cousent  to  its  adoptiou  without  amend- 
mentB  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  power)  have,  by  ihe 
iiret  amended  nrticle,  prnridwl  tliat  Con^'ss  shall  pass  no 
law  abridging  the  liberty  of  the  press — with  the  view  of 
placing  the  press  beyond  the  control  of  Congreesional  legisla- 
tion. But  this  cautious  foresight  would  pmve  to  be  vain,  if 
we  should  concede  to  Congress  the  jjower  which  the  President 
aasumes  of  discrimiualinjr,  iu  reiereuce  to  character,  what 
publications  shall  not  be  trausniitted  by  the  moil.  It  would 
place  in  (lie  hands  of  the  Gencml  Government  an  instrument 
more  potent  to  eontroi  the  freedom  of  the  press  than  the 
Sedition  Law  itself,  as  is  fully  established  in  the  report. 

Thus  regarding  the  Message,  the  question  which  pre- 
seuted  itself  on  its  first  perusal  wsis,  how  to  prevent  powers 
so  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  from  being  carried  into 
practice  ?  To  permit  the  portion  of  the  Message  relating  to 
tli«  subject  under  consldemtion  to  take  its  regular  course, 
and  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post-OlHces  and  Post 
Roads,  would,  I  saw,  be  the  most  certain  way  to  defeat  what 
I  bail  in  view.  I  could  not  doubt,  from  the  composition  of 
the  wmimitteo,  that,  tbo  i-op(»rt  wonid  coincide  with  the 
Messed ;  and  that  it  wouLl  bo  dmn-n  up  with  nil  that  lact, 
ingiMiuity,  und  addross.  for  which  the  Cliairnmn  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  ihc  head  of  iho  post-oftice  department  are  not 
a  little  dtstingtiiiihod.  With  this  impression,  I  conld  not 
but  apprehend  that  the  authority  of  the  President,  backed 
by  such  a.  report,  wyuld  go  far  to  rixx't  in  the  public  mind 
the  dangerous  priucijiles  which  it  was  my  design  to  deleaC, 
and  which  could  only  be  effected  by  referring  the  jMirtion  of 
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the  Messnge  in  qucetion  to  a  select  comraittee,  by  wh'ivh  thp 
sul-iject  miglit  be  thomugbly  iuvestigiiteJ,  uiiil  the  result  jire- 
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M.nled  iu  tt  re|X>rt.  With  this  view  I  moved  the  ciimmitteo, 
Qinl  the  bill  and  report  which  the  Senator  has  attacketl  bo 
violently  arc  the  result. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  gnvcrnecl  me  in  the  conrec  I 
took,  and  not  the  baec*  and  unworthy  motive  of  hostility  to 
General  Jackaon.  I  ai^pal  with  confidence  to  my  life  to 
prove,  that  neither  hostility  nor  attachment  tn  any  man  or 
any  party,  can  influence  mo  in  tbe  discharge  of  my  public 
duties  ; — but  were  I  capable  of  l)eing  influenced  by  such 
motives,  [  must  tell  ttio  St-uator  fwiii  Georgia,  that  I  have 
too  little  regard  fur  the  opinion  of  Genend  Jackson,  and, 
were  it  not  for  his  hi^h  station,  I  would  add,  his  clwraeter 
too,  to  jwrmit  his  course  to  influence  me  in  the  slightest 
dejT-ee,  either  for  or  against  any  measure. 

Having  now  ftS'^igned  tlio  motives  which  governed  me,  it  is 
with  satisfaction  I  add  that  I  liave  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
So  entirely  are  the  jinnciples  of  the  Message  abandoned,  that 
not  a  friend  of  the  President  has  ventured,  and  I  h.izivrd  no- 
thing in  sayingwill  vfnlnn^,  to  ansert  them  practirally,  what- 
ever they  may  venture  to  do  in  argimient.  They  will  know 
now  that,  since  the  subject  has  been,  invest igatetl,  a  bill  U) 
carry  into  efTei-t  the  rn'coiniuetidntiMn  of  the  Mfssage  would 
receive  no  support  even  from  the  ranks  of  the  Adtninistra- 
tion,  de^-oted  as  they  are  to  their  chieftain. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  made  other  objections  to  the 
report  U'sidc  those  which  I  have  (liua  incidentally  noticed, 
to  which  I  do  not  deem  it  ueccseary  to  reply.  I  am  content 
with  his  vote,  and  cheerfully  leave  the  report  and  his  speech 
to  abide  thtnr  fate,  with  a  brief  notico  of  a  single  olfjection. 

The  Senator  chaiges  me  with,  wlmt  he  considers,  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  contradiction.  He  says  tlmt  the  freedom 
of  the  prraSj  and  the  right  uf  petition,  are  both  secured  by 
the  same  article  of  the  constitution,  and  both  stand  on  tha 
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game  principle ;  yet  I  who  decidedly  o]ipij«ed  the  receiving 
of  abolition  pctilioiifl,  now  as  dccidodly  support  the  lilwrty 
of  the  presB,  To  malce  out  the  contradiction,  he  mwuioea 
that  the  a)u8titutiou  phiccH  the  right  of  pi.*titioDerg  to  have 
tlieir  petitions  received,  Aiid  the  liberty  of  the  pi-ORK  on  the 
Banie  ground.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  show  thnt,  in 
tliis,  hu  la  entirely  mistnkcii,  und  that  my  coiiree  on  both 
ot-cusious  is  perfectly  conHittteut.  I  take  the  Scnatuc  nt  hi:^ 
woid,  end  juit  lo  hiiii  u  (iiu'.stion  fur  his  tkcmoii.  If,  in  op- 
l»siug  the  reception  of  the  abolition  petitions,  and  advocat- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press,  I  have  involrod  myself  in  a 
jHU{}able  c.'ontni<liction,  )iow  can  he  escnpo  a  similar  chai^, 
when  his  course  wan  the  reverse  of  mine  on  both  occanions? 
I)ix'8  he  not  see  tliat  if  mine  be  contradictor)',  aa  he  supjioses, 
hiK  too  must  necessarily  be  so  ?  But  tho  Senator  forget*  liia 
iiwn  ai)^iiiient,  of  wliii.!h  I  must  remind  liiiii,  iu  order  to  re- 
lieve liiiii  from  till!  awkward  dilemiim  in  which  he  has  jilaced 
himself,  in  liis  eagerness  to  fix  on  me  the  charge  of  contra- 
dictiuu.  He  seems  not  to  recollect  that,  in  Ids  speech  on 
receivi/ig  the  abolition  petitions,  he  waa  comjiellcd  to  abui- 
doQ  the  constitution,  and  to  place  the  right,  not  on  that 
instrument,  aa  he  wonld  now  have  us  believe,  but  exprcsely 
on  the  jjronnd  that  the  ri^lit  existed  anterior  to  the  coniiti- 
tution,  and  tiiat  we  must  luok  for  its  limits,  not  to  the  constitu- 
tion, but  to  Magmt  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Kights. 

Hiiviijg  uLiw  amehided  ulmt  I  intended  to  say  in  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  (icorgia,  1  turn  to  the  objections  of  the 
Senator  from  MnssaehiiHetts  (Mr.  Davis),  which  were  tUroct- 
ed,  not  agninst  the  report,  but  tlie  \n\\  itAidf.  The  Senator 
couluied  his  ubjcctions  to  the  principles  of  the  bill,  \rhich  he 
prunounces  dan^rons  and  unconstitutional.  It  in  vif  nvAi 
to  mec't  his  objections  fully,  fairly,  and  directly.  For  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  and  clear 
conception  of  the  piiuciples  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  iuijmeidble 
without  it  to  estimate  correctly  the  force  either  of  tho  objcc- 
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tioM  or  the  reply.  I  uiu  thus  coustrniucd  to  rcstnto  wlml 
the  principles  are,  at  the  haztird  of  being  considcnxl  somewhat 
tedious. 

The  first  and  Icailin"  priuciply  is,  that  the  subject  of 
alavery  is  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  the  States 
where  the  institution  existii.  It  belongs  to  them  to  determine 
what  may  endanger  its  existenre,  and  w-hpn  and  how  it  may 
lie  (lefendetl.  In  the  exercise  of  this  ri^jht,  they  may  pro- 
hibit tbc  introduction  or  circulation  of  any  paper  or  pnblica- 
tion,  which  may,  in  their  ojiinion,  distiirb  or  eudanger  the 
iiistitiitinn.  Thus  far  all  aro  agreed.  To  ihift  extent  no  one 
has  questioned  the  right  of  the  States  ;  not  eron  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  in  his  nuinerouB  objections  to  the 
bill. 

The  next  and  remaining  principle  of  ihc  bill  i»  intimately 
'Connected  with  the  preceding;  and,  in  fact,  sipringa  directly 
from  it.  It  luisumes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  exercise  of  its  delej^atcd  rii^hts,  to  respeet 
the  laws  which  the  slavcholdiug  States  may  pass  in  protec- 
tion of  its  institutions  ;  or,  to  express  it  differently,  it  is  its 
duty  to  pass  such  laws  as  nmy  lie  necessary  to  make  it  obli- 
gatory on  its  officers  and  agents  to  a^jstain  from  riulating  tho 
Iftwg  of  the  Statoa,  and  to  oo-operate,  as  far  as  it  may  coosist- 
ently  be  done,  in  their  execntion.  It  is  against  this  jirinci* 
pie  that  tho  objections  of  the  Senatior  from  Mussnchnsett^ 
have  been  directed,  and  to  which  I  now  proceed  to  reply. 

His  first  objccti'iu  is,  that  the  principle  is  new  ;  l>i|-  wliich 
I  understand  liim  to  niuan,  that  it  never  has  lierelufort'  been 
acted  on  by  the  Government.  The  objectiuu  presents  two 
questions:  is  it  tnie,  in  point  of  fact  ?  and  if  tto,  what  weight 
or  force  proi>crly  belongs  to  it  ?  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, it  will  be  found  wanting  in,  both  particulars  ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  being  new,  it  has  lieen  frequently  acted  ou  ; 
and  that,  if  it  were  new,  tho  fact  would  havo  little  or  no 
force. 
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If  our  GuTcmment  had  been  in  operation  for  ceaturiofi, 
and  hail  l)wn  exposed  to  the  Tarious  changes  and  tiiaU  Ic 
irhich  pulitii^l  institutiuns,  in  a  long  pn)lracTtf;tl  existence, 
are  exposed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  erents,  the  objection,  nndei 
such  circumstances,  that  a  principle  has  never  been  acted  up- 
on, if  not  dectsire,  would  be  exceedingly  strung  ;  but  wlieii 
made  in  reference  to  our  Government,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  less  than  half  a  ccnturj',  and  which  is  so  complex 
and  novel  in  its  siniclure,  it  is  very  feeble.  "Wc  all  know- 
that  new  principles  are  daily  developing  themselves  under  unr 
system,  with  the  changing  condition  of  the  countiy,  and 
doubtless  will  long  continue  so  to  do,  in  the  new  and  trying 
scenes  tliroiigh  whicli  we  arc  ilestinod  to  pass.  It  may,  I  ad- 
mit, be  good  reason  even  with  ns  for  caution, — for  thoroi^b 
and  careful  investigation, — if  a  princijile  jimposed  to  be  acted 
upon  he  new  ;  for  I  have  long  since  been  taught  by  experi- 
ence, that  whateFcr  is  untried  is  to  be  received  with  cautiou 
in  politics,  however  plausible.  But  to  go  further  in  tbu*  early 
stage  of  our  political  existence,  would  be  to  deprive  oureclvcs 
of  meaus  that  miji:ht  be  iudiHjwnsable  to  meet  future  dangvre 
nud  diOicuUie:!. 

But  1  take  liighor  g:rounclfi  in  rejily  to  tlie  objection.  I 
deny  its  truth  in  {>oint  of  fact,  and  assert,  that  the  principle 
is  not  new.  The  report  refers  to  two  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  acted  on,  and  to  which,  for  the  present,  I  shall 
confine  myself;  otic  in  reference  to  the  quarantine  laws  of 
the  States,  and  the  other  more  directly  ct>ntiected  with  the 
Rubjoct  of  this  bill.  I  propose  lo  make  a  few  remarks  ia  ns 
fereiico  to  both  ;  beginning  with  the  former,  with  the  xicvr  of 
showing  that  the  jmnciple  in  both  cases  is  strictly  analogoU-S 
or  rather  idcuticul  with  the  present. 

The  health  of  the  State,  like  that  of  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry, belongs  exclusively  to  the  States.  It  is  resen'cd  and  not 
delegated  ;  and,  of  course,  each  State  has  a  right  to  judge  fet 
itself,  what  may  endanger  the  health  of  its  citizens,  what 
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s  are  necessary  to  prevent  it,  nud  when  aud  bow  sueh 
meaaures  are  to  be  curried  into  effyut.  Among  the  causes 
which  may  eadanycr  the  health  of  a  State,  ia  the  iiitrochic- 
tiua  of  infectious  or  eoutiigiuus  diseutws,  thi"uuj^U  the  inedimn 
of  eomiuorce.  The  vessel  returning  with  a  rich  cargo,  in  ex- 
chnuj;;e  fur  the  [iroducts  ,>t'  a  State,  may  uIho  come  ln'i{j;hted 
with  the  eceda  of  diiwasc  and  death.  To  guard  against  thin 
danger,  the  States  at  a  very  early  period  adopted  quarantine 
or  health  laws.  These  laws,  it  ia  ob^ions,  mnst  uecessftrily 
interfere  with  the  iiower  of  Congress  to  rogidati!  o^jnimerce — 
a  ]>owcr  as  expreesly  given  as  tliat  to  regulate  the  mail,  and, 
as  far  as  the  present  q^uestion  is  eonoomeil,  every  way  analo- 
gona ;  anJ  acting  accm^lingly  un  the  principles  of  lliis  bill, 
CoogiesM,  ae  far  hack  as  lhoy«ir  179fJ,  passe<l  an  act  making 
it  the  duty  of  its  civil  and  railitAry  officers  to  alistJun  from 
tlie  violation  of  tlie  health  laws  of  the  States,  aud  to  co-op- 
rate  iu  their  cxecutiou.  Tliis  act  was  modified  aud  rei)eal- 
by  that  of  1799,  which  has  since  rcnmincd  uncliangcd  on 
the  statute  ba^k. 

But  the  other  precedent  referred  to  in  the  report  is  slill 
more  direct  and  important.  Tliat  Cfise,  IJke  tit;  present,  in- 
volved the  right  of  the  skvcholding  States  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  may  think  pnipi^r,  tu  prevent  their  domes- 
tic institutions  from  being  disturlied  or  endangere<!.  They 
may  be  endangered,  not  only  by  introducing  aud  circulating 
inflammatory  pnlilieatlons,  calculated  to  excite  iiiniMrtti'liou, 
but  also  by  the  iutrixluction  of  frco  peojih;  of  color  from 
abroad,  who  may  come  as  ouiissftries,  or  with  opinions  and 
seutunents  hostile  to  tht'  peace  and  security  of  those  States. 
Tlie  right  of  aStato  lo  pass  laws  to  ju-cvent  danger  from  pul>- 
licatioQS,  is  not  more  clear  than  the  right  to  pass  those  which 
may  ba  necessary  to  guard  ngtiinst  this  danger.  The  act  of 
1803,  to  which  tlio  report  rclers,  as  a  precedent,  recuguizes 
tliis  right  tu  the  fiUIest  extent.  It  was  intended  to  sustain 
the  laws  cf  the  States  against  the  introduction  of  free  people 
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of  color  from  the  Wost  India  Islaiuls.  Tlie  Senator  from 
MiissacIuist'ttSj  in  his  remarks  uptm  tliis  iirectMluiil,  sii|)|ifiw.'S 
the  law  tu  have  bei-n  )>att!je<l  \uv\qt  tin;  jiowor  givoii  t«  Cuii* 
gpcss  by  the  constitution  to  8Ui>prc88  the  slovo  trade.  I  havo 
tumeii  to  tlie  joxinmls  in  orilcr  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  find 
that  the  Senator  is  cntirclv  niialakeu.  The  liiw  was  pai«scd 
on  a  luoinorial  of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
ami  origiuateJ  in  the  following  facts. 

AIUt  the  successful  n^lM-'llion  of  the  elavefl  of  St.  Doiuin- 
go.anil  the  exjmlaion  nf  tlie  Freiich  power,  the  goveminent  of 
the  other  French  West  India  Tshmds,  in  order  to  guard  a^ost 
the  danger  from  the  cxamjile  «f  t^t.  Donungo,  iiduptwl  rigid 
nieuHUrL's  to  expel  their  free  blackH.  In  1803,  a  brig,  having  on 
Ujanl  five  ijersjns  of  this  description  who  were  driven  from 
Guadaloupe,  anived  nt  Wilmington.  The  alarm  which  this 
caused  gave  birth  to  the  memorial,  and  the  uicmorial  to  the 
act.  I  learn  from  the  journals,  that  the  subject  was  fully 
iiivi'stigated  and  discURBod  in  both  Honwg,  and  lluit  it  jia,"?!- 
cd  by  ft  very  large  raajority.  The  first  section  of  the  bill 
prevents  the  introduction  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  mosloe, 
into  any  Stale  hy  the  laws  of  which  the}*  we  prevented  frLHii 
being  iutn-iduced,  except  persons  of  the  descriiition  fium  be- 
yond tlic  Capo  of  Goo<l  Hope,  nr  registereil  wnnu-n,  or  tm- 
tives  of  the  United  States.  The  second  section  prohibits 
the  entry  of  vessels  having  such  persons  on  board,  and  siilt- 
jects  the  vessels  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  for  landing,  or  at- 
tempting to  land  them  contrary  to  the  lawa  of  the  Stales  ; 
and  tlii:;  third  and  la.%t  section  makes  it  iheduty  of  the  officers 
of  the  Ueneral  Goveniineiit  to  co-operate  with  tbose  of  the 
States  in  iho  execution  of  their  laws  against  their  intmduc- 
tion.  I  consider  this  precedent  to  be  one  of  vast  im|H>r- 
tttnce  to  the  slaveholding  State».  It  not  only  recognizes  the 
right  of  these  Stales  to  pai^K  such  laws  ua  lliey  may  deem 
necessary  lu  protect  themselves  as  to  the  slave  population, 
and  the  duty  of  the  General  Ga\*emment  to  respect  thoee 
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laws,  but  also  the  very  imjxirtant  rigbt  tliAt  the  States  have 
the  aathonty  to  exclude  tbe  iutrcKlaction  of  such  }M*rscm8  as 
may  be  danpierous  to  their  institutifms — a  principle  of  grent 
extent  and  iniportance,  and  ftpplicable  to  other  States  as  well 
as  Blavelii>Iding,  and  to  other  persons  as  well  as  lilaeks — and 
wliioh  may  hereafter  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  our  legifilation. 

Having  noWj  I  trust,  fully  aiid  successfully  replied  to  tho 
first  objection  of  tho  SemUor  frriiu  MasAAclnisctts,  by  showing 
that  it  is  not  true  in  fuH,— nnd  if  it  wercj  that  it  would  have 
little  or  no  force, — I  slmll  now  prweod  to  reply  to  tbe  second 
objection,  which  assumes  that  the  principles  for  which  I  con- 
tend would,  if  admitted,  transfer  the  power  over  the  mail 
from  the  (lencral  GoTcmmcnt  to  the  Statca 

If  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  mnst  prove  fatal  to 
tbe  bill.  Tlio  j»ower  over  tbe  mail  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  ft 
delirgati'd  power  ;  ami  whatever  wonid  divrst  the  Giivenmient 
of  tliiti  pciwor,  and  ininstor  it  to  tbe  BtateSy  would  certainly 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  But  would  the  principle, 
if  acted  on,  tronsfer  the  power  ?  If  admitted  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, its  only  effect  would  le  to  make  it  the  duty  of  Cou- 
firess,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  over  the  mail,  to  abrfain 
from  violating  the  laws  of  the  State  in  protection  of  their 
sla%*c  property,  and  to  co-opemte,  where  it  could  with  pro- 
priety, in  their  execution.  Its  utmost  effect  vrould  tlien  be 
a  modificalinn,  and  not  a  transfer  or  destruction  of  the  pow- 
er; and  eurt'Iy  thL>  Seniitor  will  not  contend  thut  to  modify 
ft  right  nniiiunts  citJier  toils  tmn«ier  oraninlitlalion.  Ho  can- 
not foi-gct  that  all  rights  are  subject  to  uioditications^  and  all, 
from  the  higlieat  to  the  lowest,  arc  held  under  one  uni>x'rsid 
condition — that  their  possessors  should  ho  use  them  as  not  to 
iDJiirc  other*.  Nor  can  be  contend  that  the  power  of  tho 
General  Government  over  the  mail  is  without  modification 
or  limitation,  lie,  himself,  admits  that  it  is  suhjeet  to  a 
very  important  modification,  when  he  concedes  that  tbe  Gov 
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erameut  cannot  diBciiminfite  in  reforenco  to  the  ctmractei 
of  tho  piiblicfttioufl  to  be  tmnsmitted  by  the  mail,  withuut 
violating  ilie  first  amended  nrticlo  of  the  constitution,  vhich 
jtrohibitfi  C'ongT^fw  fnnii  paasiiiy  laws  abriilging  tho  Itlicrty  of 
the  press.  Otlier  nKxlificatiuns  of  the  right  might  lie  sbovro 
to  cxist^  in»t  less  c'luur  nw  of  luuch  less  imi«>rtance.  It 
might  he  oaaily  shfjwit,  for  instance,  that  the  power  over  the 
mail  ia  llntiu-d  to  the  trutisuiission  rf  iutcUv/ciicc, — ami  that 
Congress  ciiuLot,  cousistcully  with  llic  nature  and  the  object  of 
tlie  ]iower,  extend  it  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  trausport«tioD, 
wiiliout  a  manifest  violation  of  the  constitution,  nud  the  as- 
sumption of  a  principle  which  would  give  the  Government 
control  over  the  gt-ueral  tnmsportation  of  the  country,  both  by 
land  and  water.  But,  if  it  be  subject  to  tlirsc  modi fi cut ion«, 
without  either  annihilating  or  transferrin)^  the  ]>ower,  why 
should  the  malificution  fur  which  I  cuutend,  and  which,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  prove,  rests  upon  umiucstionable  principles, 
have  such  efiot^t  ?  That  it  would  Tmt  in  fact,  might  Iwsliowu, 
if  other  proof  were  necessary,  by  a  reference  to  the  practical 
oiwratioD  of  the  principle  in  tho  two  instances  already  refci^ 
i-«l  to.  Ill  liotli,  the  princijjlc  which  I  contend  for  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mail,  has  long  been  In  o[icration  in  reference  to 
coniraerce,  without  the  transfer  of  the  power  of  Cougross  to 
regulate  commerco  to  the  States,  wliieh  the  Senator  contends 
would  be  its  cti'ect  if  applied  to  the  mail.  So  far  otherwise. 
so  little  lias  it  affected  the  power  of  Congress  to  ivgulate  the 
commerce  of  tho  country,  that  few  pcrsouB  comptiratively 
ftpe  ftwaro  that  tho  piincijde  has  been  recognized  and  acted 
on  by  the  General  Government. 

I  come  next,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  what  the  Senator 
seemed  to  rtrly  n])un  (is  his  main  objection.  He  stated  that 
liio  i»itioiplfs  jLsserted  iti  the  repnri  were  contradicted  in  the 
bill,  and  that  the  latter  undertakes  to  do,  indirectly,  wlxat  the 
fuiTuer  asserts  tliat  the  General  GJovernniont  cannot  do  at  all. 

Admit,  said  Mr.  C,  the  objection  to  1m;  true  in  fact,  anJ 
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what  does  it  prove, — but  that  the  author  of  the  report  is  a 
bad  logician,  and  that  there  is  error  somewhere  ;  but  without 
proving  that  it  is  in  tho  bill,  and  that  it  niijrht  therefore  to 
!«  rejectal,  aa  the  Senator  contends.  If  there  be  eiTor,  it 
niay  be  in  the  report  instead  of  the  bill,  anil  till  the  Senator 
am  fix  it  on  tho  latter,  ho  caiunot  avail  himseli"  of  tho  objec- 
tion. But  does  the  coutradictiou  which  be  alleges  exist.  ? 
Let  ua  turn  to  the  principles  asserted  in  the  ivport,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  the  bill  in  order  to  determine  thus 

jKjiut. 

What  are  the  principles  which  the  report  luaiutuius  ? 
It  asserts  that  Cuui^tta  has  no  ri^ht  tu  determine  wlmt  pa- 
IK'ra  ore  incendiary,  and  culeiilatod  to  excite  insurrection, 
and  OS  such  to  proliibit  their  circulation  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tliat  it  belongs  to  the  States  todeterniino  on  the  elmr- 
actcr  and  tendency*  of  such  publii'^tinns,  and  to  athjpt  such 
meaaurofl  as  thoy  may  tliink  pro|ier  to  prevent  their  intmduc- 
tion  or  circalaliou.  Docs  tlie  bill  deny  any  uf  these  piiuci- 
ples  ?  Doeti  it  not  assiiino  them  all  ?  Is  it  not  drawn  up  on 
tho  supposition  that  thu  General  Goverumt-nt  has  none  of 
the  jiowers  liciued  by  the  report,  and  that  (he  Slatvs  pusat'sa 
all  for  which  it  contends?  How  theu  can  it  bo  wild  that 
the  bill  contradicts  the  report  ?  But  the  difficulty,  it  seems, 
is,  that  the  Genend  Government  would  du,  thruugh  the 
States  under  the  proviBi<»u8  of  tho  bill,  wliat  the  rejiort  de- 
nies that  it  can  do  directly  ;  and  this,  according  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  is  go  niaiiifest  and  ]>alpablo  a  contradic- 
tion, that  he  can  tind  no  ex]>lanaiion  for  my  conduct  hut  an 
inveterate  hostility  to  General  Jackson,  which  he  is  pleased 
to  attribute  to  me. 

1  have,  1  trujit,  sLicwssfully  repelled  already  the  imputa- 
tion, and  it  now  remains  to  show  that  the  gnj»»  and  pulpablo 
errors  which  tho  Senator  pereeivea,  exist  only  in  his  owu 
imagination  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  cause  he  sujiposes,  it 
originates  on  his  jmrt  in  a  dangerous  and  fundamental  mis* 
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cunoeption  of  the  natiire  uf  our  political  e)-6t(>m — par- 
ticularly uf  the  relaliou  btitw(H!D  thu  States  and  Gciieml 
Goveninient.  Wore  the  Stfttes  tho  ngents  irf  the  QGUOnil 
Govemmeiit,  as  tho  objecUou  clearly  presupposes,  then 
what  he  says  would  Iw  tnie — iind  the  Government  in  re- 
cognizing the  laws  of  the  States  would  adopt  tho  acta  of 
ita  agents.  But  the  fact  la  far  otherwise.  The  General 
Gnvemmcut  and  tlic  govomracnts  of  the  States  are  distinct 
and  independent  dcpartnionts  in  our  complex  political  sys- 
tem.  The  States,  in  passing  luws  fur  tho  protocticm  of  their 
duiueiitic  institutiuns,  act  iu  a  sphere  as  iudcfwudeut  as  the 
Gonenvl  Govemmcnt  when  pussing  laws  in  rogulation  of  the 
uinil  j  and  the  latter,  iu  alwtjiining  from  violating  tho  laws 
of  the  States,  as  pnnided  for  in  the  bill,  so  far  fr<oni  making 
tho  States  its  agents,  bnt  rccogni^A's  the  u^hts  of  the  Staten, 
and  iKirforms,  on  its  part,  a  correBimnding  duty.  Rights  and 
duties  are  in  their  nature  reciprooal.  Tlie  existence  of  one 
presupposes  that  of  the  other  ;  iind  tho  performance  of  the 
duty,  so  fur  from  donyiug  the  right,  distinctly  recognizes  ila 
existence.  The  Senator,  for  examplv,  next  to  rae  (Judge 
White),  has  the  uaqucstionablo  right  to  the  occnpaliou  of 
Ills  chair,  and  X  am  of  cour^  in  duty  bound  to  abstain  fi'oin 
Wolatiug  that  right ;  but  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  wiy,  thai 
in  performing  that  duty  by  abstaining  from  riohiliug  his 
right,  1  assumed  the  right  of  oi-cupation  ?  Again  ;  euppOM 
the  very  quiet  and  jwaceablo  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  hHiep- 
tey),  who  is  his  next  neighbor  on  the  other  side,  shtnild  undcr^ 
tfiko  to  oust  tho  Senator  fiioni  Tonneseec,  would  it  not  be 
strange  doctrine  to  contend,  that  if  I  were  to  co-opemto 
with  the  Senator  ofTenncHsee  iu  maiutainiug  possession  of 
Ids  chair,  that  it  would  be  an  assumption  uu  uiy  part  of  a 
right  to  the  chair  ?  And  yet  (his  is  the  identical  priacipk 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  assumed,  in  cliarging  a 
manifest  and  piilpuble  contradiction  between  the  bill  and  the 
report. 
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But  til  pn^cceii  with  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from 
MosBachusetts.  He  asserts,  aud  asserts  truly,  that  rights 
flod  dutit^  are  reciprocal ;  and  that  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
Geueral  Goveninient  to  resgiect  the  laws  of  the  Ktatcs,  it  is, 
in  hke  maiJDur,  the  duty  of  the  .StAt^a  to  respect  those  of 
thfl  General  (Joveniiiient.  Tho  pnictico  of  both  liiw  been 
in  conformity  with  tho  jirinciple.  I  liavo  alreiuly  eited  iii- 
«tanoefl  of  ttie  General  Govenimeut  reapccting  the  laws  of 
tht!  States,  and  mauy  might  be  shown  of  the  States  reti]>eot- 
ii^  those  of  the  General  Govennuent. 

But  the  Seoator  fium  Mitssachusctts  aftimie  that  the 
laws  of  the  General  Government  regulating  the  mail,  and 
those  of  the  governments  of  the  States  ])i-Dlubiting  thu  intro- 
ductiou  aud  circulation  of  incendiary  publications,  may  come 
into  cunflict — and  that  in  BUch  event  the  latter  must  yield  to 
■  tho  former  ;  and  he  rests  tlus  assertion  on  the  ground,  that 
tlid  jwwer  of  the  Gvneral  Governuient  is  v-rprvaaly  iMe-ffakd 
by  the  constitution.  1  re^uil  rhe  ai^unieut  as  wholly  in- 
ocuclusive.  Why  should  tho  more  fact  that  a  jiower  ie 
expressly  delegiiteJ,  give  it  paramouut  eontivil  over  tho  re- 
served poft'ere  ?  What  |toBsible  superiority  can  the  mere 
fact  of  dele^tluu  give,  unless  indeed  it  be  HUppuuod  to  rcu- 
der  the  right  more  clear,  aud,  of  course,  less  questionable  ? 
Now  I  deny  that  it  lias  in  this  instance  any  such  superiority. 
Though  tho  power  of  tljo  General  Govemnitint  over  the  mail 
is  delegated,  it  is  not  more  clear  nud  un^uestinnahle  tluiti  tho 
reserved  right  of  the  Stittes  over  thu  subjfct  of  slavery — a 
right  which  neither  has  nor  can  be  denit:d.  In  fact,  I  might 
t»dte  higher  gnjunds, — if  higher  gnauuls  were  iiosKible, — by 
showing  that  the  rights  of  the  Suti-»  arc  as  expressly  resen'ed 
us  those  of  the  General  Government  arc  delegiited  ;  for  in  onler 
lu  place  the  reserved  rights  beyoud  cuutruverey,  the  tenth 
amended  article  oi*  the  coastitutiuu  espressly  provides,  that 
all  powerauot  delegated  to  the  Unitixl  States  nor  proliiliited  by 
it  tu  the  States,  are  reser^'ed  to  the  States  or  the  people  ]  anj 
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nsthc  rights  ill  respect  to  the  subject  of  slftvery  are  acknowledg- 
ed by  all  not  lo  he  delegated,  tht'v  may  Iw  fairly  conaidorcil 
as  expressly  resenxtl  under  lliin  provision  of  the  consiitiition. 

But  while  I  deuy  his  conclusion,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  laws  of  the  States  and  General  Government  may 
eome  into  conflict,  and  that  if  they  da,  one  or  tlie  other  must 
yield  :  and  the  fjuestion  is,  which  ought  to  yield  ?  The 
question  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  inrolvea  the  whole 
merit  of  the  controversy,  and  I  must  entreat  the  Senate  to 
give  me  an  attentive  hearing  while  I  state  my  views  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

In  order  to  deteriuine  Kitisfaotorily  which  ought  to  yield, 
it  becvmeti  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  full  UDdcrstandii^ 
of  tho  point  of  difficulty  ;  and  for  this  purjwse  it  ia  necessary 
to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

Properly  cnnftiderecl,  the  resened  and  delegated  jwwera 
can  never  come  into  coiitiict,.  The  fact  that  a  power  is 
delegated,  ia  conclusive  that  it  is  not  resen'cti  ;  and  that,  if 
not  delegated,  It  ia  resented,  unless  indeed  it  he  prvliibited 
to  the  States.  There  ia  hut  u  single  exception  j  the  case  of 
powers  of  such  nature  that  they  may  he  exercised  concur- 
rently by  the  State  and  Geiienil  Government — such  as  the 
jiower  of  laying  taxes,  which,  though  delegated,  may  also  be 
exercised  by  the  States.  In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  llic 
position  I  have  hiid  down,  I  might  refer  to  the  case  now  under 
consideration.  Beganled  in  tlie  abstract,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  conflict  between  the  power  delegated  hy  the  consti- 
tution to  the  Genend  Gtiveniment  to  establish  post-offioes 
and  post-miLcb,  and  tliat  reserved  to  the  States  over  the 
subject  of  shivery.  How  then  can  there  be  conflict  ?  It 
occurs,  not  between  the  jjowers  tliemaelves,  but  the  laws 
respectively  passed  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  laws  of 
the  State,  pruhibiting  the  introduction  or  circtUation  of  in- 
cendiary publiciitions,  may  come  iu  contiict  with  the  laws  of 
the  General  Government  in  relation  to  the  mail ;  and  the 
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(jneBlion  to  Iks  tleteriHinecl  is,  which,  in  the  event,  ituglit  to 
give  way  ? 

I  will  imt  i>rut,('ncl  to  enter  into  a  full  and  systcnintic 
invest igiUioJi  of  this  highly  iiiiin>rtant  queutiuii,  wliich  in- 
volves, 118  I  have  said,  the  uicrits  of  the  whole  controversy. 
1  do  not  tlccni  it  ncccfwaiy.  I  propose  to  Iny  down  a  single 
principle,  wliioh  I  huld  to  le  not  ou!y  uaquestiouable,  but 
ilecisive  i»f  tlie  questiuu  us  Jur  ub  the  preseut  controvert-)'  is 
concerned.  My  position  is,  that  in  deciding  which  ought  to 
yield,  regard  must  he  hi\A  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  powers  to  which  th«  laws  respecting  it  reUUe.  The  low 
must  yield  to  the  hi^h  ;  the  c*javenient  lo  the  nocestairy ; 
mure  accoiuiuodatiun  to  safety  and  security.  This  is  the 
uuivenal  jjrinciple  which  f^verns  iu  all  analogous  cases,  both 
in  our  social  and  political  relatiuns.  Wlierever  tlie  means 
of  enjoying  or  securing  rights  come  into  conflict  (rightsthem- 
aelvcs  never  wm),  this  universal  and  fundamental  iiriucipli'  is 
tlie  one  which,  liy  the  consRut  of  mankind,  govi-riis  in  all 
mich  c&BCs.  Apply  it  to  the  caae  under  consideration,  and 
need  I  ask  which  ought  to  yield  ?  Will  any  mtional  being 
say  that  the  laws  of  eleven  States  uf  this  Union,  which  arc 
necessar)'  to  their  peace,  security  and  very  existence,  ought 
to  yield  to  the  laws  of  the  General  Government  regulating 
the  post-office,  which  at  the  best  is  a  mere  acconuiiiHlation 
and  convenience — and  this  when  the  Government  was  tijrmed 
b^  the  Siak9  mainly  with  a  view  to  secure  more  pcrfoetly  their 
[KSiec  and  safety  ?  But  one  answer  can  Ix;  given.  All 
inujit  feel,  that  it  would  be  iniprripcr  fur  the  laws  of  the 
States,  in  such  «i8e,  to  yield  to  those  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, aiidj  of  course,  that  the  latter  ought  to  yield  to  the 
former.  Whea  I  say  owjlit,  1  do  not  mean  on  the  principle 
of  ooncesshn.  I  take  higher  grounds.  1  mean  under  the 
ubligatioa  of  the  consiitntion  Use//.  That  inslrumeut  does 
not  leave  this  important  question  to  be  deetdL^d  by  mere  in- 
ference.     It  cuutcjus  an   express  provision  wluch  is  deci- 
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sive  of  the  quoatioii.  I  refer  to  that  wliich  invests  (Jou- 
grcsa  with  the  jiower  of  |Missinj^  laws  to  carry  into  effect  tho 
granted  powere,  and  which  cxprcsaly  restrict))  its  power  to 
Iav\"8  nt'CCBaary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  delegated 
powers.  \V'e  here  have  the  limitation  on  the  jjower  of  )>a88- 
ing  laws.  Thi>y  must  I*  iit-cestMiry  «ud  pnijier,  I  i»aas  the 
tenu  necessary  with  the  single  rcuiurk,  that  whatever  may 
be  its  true  und  aecttmte  meaning,  it  eleoily  indicates  that 
this  important  iK>wer  was  Kjwringly  gnmted  by  the  fminera 
of  tho  couBtitutiou.  I  fome  tu  tho  term  proper  ;  and  boldly 
assert,  if  it  has  any  meuniug  at  all — ^if  it  can  be  said  of  any 
laiv  whatever  that  it  is  uot  ])ropcr,  and  that,  as  such  Con- 
gR'sa  has  no  constitutional  right  to  pass  it,  surely  it  may  be 
said  of  that  which  would  abrogate,  ia  tact,  the  laws  of  nearly 
half  of  tlie  Statt'B  of  the  Uiiianj  and  which  are  coucedeil  to 
bo  nece&siiry  lor  their  peace  and  gJifety.  If  it  bo  jiroper  for 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  law,  what  law  ct)uld  p068ii>ly  be 
improper  ?  We  have  hoard  much  of  Lite  of  State  Biglits. 
All  parties  prafess  to  i\'S|>cct  them,  as  esseutiid  to  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberty.  1  do  not  except  the  memberu  of 
the  old  fedej-al  party — tliat  honest,  high-mindeil,  patriotic 
party,  though  miBtftken  as  to  the  principles  and  tendency  of 
the  tiovemmcat.  Hut  what,  let  luc  ask,  would  he  the  value 
of  tState  Bights,  if  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases  ouglit 
uot  to  yield  to  those  of  the  States  ?  If  thoy  niui>t  he 'consider- 
ed paramount,  whenever  they  come  into  conflict  with  tboiw 
of  the  StJit*;»,  without  regaiti  to  their  safety,  what  |K»6silile 
value  can  be  attached  to  the  rights  ol'  tho  Slates,  and  how 
perfL,'cl!y  unineuniug  their  retji-i-ved  powcre?*  Surrender  thu 
principle,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  i-eserved  jtowera  which 
may  not  be  aunullud  by  Congress  under  the  pretext  of  [mss- 
ing  laws  to  aury  into  effect  the  delegated  powers.. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  next  objects,  that  if  tho 
principles  of  the  bill  be  admitted,  they  may  be  extended  to 
morals  and  religion.     I  do  not  feel  bound  to  admit  or  deny 
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the  truth  of  tliis  assertion  ;  but  if  tlio  Senator  wUl  show  me 
ft  cose  in  which  &  State  has  passed  laws  undtT  its  unques- 
tionably n-'scrvfil  powers,  iu  proloctioii  of  its  myniUly  or  re- 
li>fion,  I  would  hold  it  to  bf;  the  duty  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  respect  tho  law«  of  the  Htaloa,  in  conformity  mth 
the  princ-ipIeH  which  I  maintain. 

His  next  oljjection  is,  that  the  hill  is  a  manifest  violii- 
tiou  of  tlie  liberty  of  the  press.  Ht;  has  not  thought 
proper  to  specity  wherein  tho  violation  consists.  Dik^s  he 
mean  to  say  tliat  the  laws  of  the  States  jnohibiting  the  in- 
truduotiou  and  circulation  of  pa|>er»  caleidated  to  yscite 
insurrectioDj  ore  iu  viglati«Mi  of  tho  liberty  of  the  press? 
Does  ho  mean  tliat  the  sluveholdinj;  States  have  no  right  to 
patii)  i^tich  lawg  ?  I  cannot  suppose  such  to  be  his  meaning  ; 
for  I  untlerstood  him,  throu;;bout  liis  remarks,  to  admit  the 
right  of  tlie  States— ft  riijht  whicit  they  have  always  exercised, 
without  restriction  or  liraitatiun,  before  and  sinu-o  tho  adop- 
tion of  Iho  constitution,  without  ever  having  been  ques- 
tioned. But  if  this  be  not  his  meaniug,  he  must  meau  that 
tiiis  hill,  ill  making  It  tho  duly  vt  llio  tifScurs  and  agents  of 
the  (iovemment  lo  respeet  the  laws  of  tho  Slates,  violates 
tlio  liberty  of  the  press,  and  thus  involves  the  old  miscon- 
ception, that  the  States  are  the  agents  of  this  Government, 
which  per\'adcs  the  whole  argument  of  the  Senator,  and  to 
frhich  I  lulve  ahwidy  repUi-d. 

The  Senator  next  objects,  that  the  bill  makes  it  penal 
on  deputy  jiostinasters  tu  i-eueive  the  pipers  and  pubhea- 
tions  whi<:h  it  embracos.  I  must  say,  that  my  fiieud  from 
MaffiaGhusett«  (for  such  I  consider  him,  though  we  difier  in 
politics)  h«.s  not  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  accuniey 
on  tlie  present  occjision.  If  lie  will  turn  to  the  provibions  of 
the  bill,  he  will  tind  that  the  penalty  attaches  only  in  cases 
of  knowingly  receiving  and  delivering  out  tho  i)aj>crs  and 
publications  in  question.  All  the  consequences  which  the 
Senator  di"cw  from  the  view  whieli  he  took  of  the  bill,  of 
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conme  fall ;  whieii  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  showing 
that  the  tleputy  ["ostiuastera  will  not  be  conipelleil  to  resort 
to  tht.*  e.s|tii>:mj(o  into  loiters  and  ]>ackn^i>s,  Jti  order  to  ex- 
onerate themselves  fn>m  the  i>eualry  of  the  hill,  wliich  he 
supposed. 

The  Inat  objection  of  the  Senator  is,  that  under  the  pro- 
visions ol"  (Ite  hillj  every  thing  toncliiuj^  on  the  snhject  of 
slavery  viW  be  prohihtteil  fwrn  passing  tlimngh  the  mail.  1 
again  must  repent,  tliat  the  Senator  }iiis  not  expresfitnl  liim- 
Bell"  with  8uflki(!ut  aueuraoy.  The  pruvisions  of  the  hill  arc 
limited  to  the  transmission  of  Buch  papers,  in  reference  to 
slavery,  as  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  (»f  the  slaveholdiDg 
States  ;  that  is,  by  eleven  States  of  the  Unioa — leaving  the 
circulation  through  the  mail  witliout  restriction  or  qualifica- 
tion as  to  all  other  pa]iers,  and  wholly  so  as  to  tho  remaimng 
thirteen  States.  IJiit  the  Senator  seems  to  think  that  even 
this  restriction,  as  limitetl  as  it  is,  would  bo  a  \*ery  great  in- 
convenience, it  may  tndoe<l  prove  so  to  the  lawless  alx>- 
litiunislrt,  who,  witliuut  regard  to  the  ohligjitions  of  the  Ciai- 
stitutiun,  are  attempting  to  scatter  their  firebrands  tlirough- 
out  the  Union.  But  is  their  convenience  the  only  thing  to 
be  taken  into  the  estimate  ?  Are  the  peace,  security,  auii 
safety  of  the  slaveholding  Slates  uolhiug  ?  or  arc  thciie  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  abolitionists  ? 

I  have  now  replied  directly,  fully,  and,  I  trust,  bucccss- 
fuUy,  to  tlic  objections  to  the  bill ;  and  shall  close  what  1 
intemlcMl  to  suy,  by  a  fow  general  and  brief  remarks. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  new  and  important  point  iu  refer- 
ence lo  the  ftbolitinn  (jnestiun.  Tt  is  no  longer  iu  the  hnntls 
of  quiet  and  peaceful,  but  T  cannot  mid,  hamiless  Qualiecb. 
It  is  now  under  tho  control  of  ferocious  zealots,  blinded  by 
fanaticism,  and,  in  pursuit  of  their  object,  regardless  of  the 
obligations  of  religion  or  morality.  They  are  urgnuiztsl 
throughout,  every  section  of  the  non-slaveholding  Stales ; 
they  have  the  disposition  of  almost  unlimited  funds,  and  are 
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in  iHwsefwinn  of  a  powerful  press,  whicli.  for  the  tintt  time,  ia 
unlisted  hi  the  oait&e  of  abolition,  and  tHmed  agairiBt  the 
iloiiiestic  institutiuDH,  and  tho  peace  and  secitrity  of  the 
Smith.  To  giianl  n^inst  tho  danger  in  this  new  and  ntoro 
memu-ing  form,  tlu^  slaveholding  Stati?8  will  be  compelled  to 
revise  their  laws  og;oin8t  the  inlrtKluction  and  circulation  of 
publications  calculatt^l  to  disturb  their  peace  and  endanger 
tb'.'ir  security,  .ind  !»■  render  them  far  more  full  and  etficient 
than  they  have  henMi'ton-  been.  In  Ihis  new  Btate  of  things, 
the  priibable  conHin  hclwoon  tho  hiws  which  those  States 
may  think  propm  Ut  idopt,  and  those  of  the  General  Govlmti- 
mcnt  regulating  thy  mail,  becomee  fur  more  injport^int  than 
at  any  furmer  btaj^c  of  the  controversy;  and  Congreas  is  now 
called  upon  to  say  what  imrt  it  will  take  in  reference  ti>  tlu» 
deeply  interesting  subject.  Wc  of  the  sluvcholding  States 
H*k  nothing  of  the  Govcmment,  but  that  it  should  abstain 
from  violating  laws  pawed  within  cur  acknowledged  consti- 
tutional coni]>etency,  and  conceded  to  be  essential  to  our 
peace  and  security.  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  this  question 
will  be  decided.  I  am  desirous  that  my  constituents  should 
know  wh:it  tliey  have  in  expect,  nitJier  from  this  Gmcrri- 
nitut  or  fnini  the  non-*laveholding  States.  Much  that  I 
have  said  and  done  during  tho  session,  has  been  with  the 
new  of  aff'irding  them  correct  infnrmation  on  this  point,  in 
order  tluit  they  might  know  to  wliat  extent  they  might  rely 
upon  others,  and  how  far  they  must  depend  on  theuiHclves. 

Thus  far  (I  say  it  with  ri'gret)  our  jufit  liopes  have  not 
l)ecD  realize*!.  Tlie  legislntures  of  the  South,  hacked  by  tho 
voice  of  their  constituouiB,  expreiwal  through  innumerable 
meetings,  have  called  iijum  the  non-slavoholding  States  to 
repress  the  movements  niado  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
States,  against  their  jioacc  ami  sreurily.  Ni)t  a  step  has  been 
taken  ;  not  a  law  has  been  passed,  or  even  proposed  ;  and 
I  venture  to  assert  that  none  will  be.  Not  hut  that  there  is 
a  favorable  dia^iositiona  lowanls  us  in  (he  Nortli,  but  I  clearly 
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806  the  state  of  jioUtical  parties  titcro  prc«cntfi  iaaupLTublt 
imiHsliiurnts  to  wiiy  legislation  on  tlie  Bubjtwt.  I  rest  \uj 
opiuiya  on  the  fact,  that  the  non-sliivelioKUng  States,  frum 
the  dements  of  their  poptilation,  are,  and  will  continae  U> 
be,  divided  and  distracted  by  parlies  cjf  nearly  eqiud  wtreugtb ; 
and  that  each  wiU  always  bo  ready  to  seize  on.  every  move- 
ment of  the  other  which  may  give  iheiu  the  superiurily, 
without  much  regard  to  conscquencea  aa  afleetiiig  their  owo 
^tatett,  much  leas  of  remote  and  distant  sections. 

Nor  have  wo  been  Ic^s  disa])pointed  as  to  the  proc-cediugs 
of  Congress.  Believing  that  tho  General  Government  has 
no  right  or  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery^  wo  bad  jmt 
grounds  lo  hojw  Congresw  would  refuse  all  jurisdiction  in 
reference  to  it,  in  whatever  form  it  might  bo  piflsentcd.  The 
vory  opposite  courso  has  been  ]iunmcd-  Abolition  potiiions 
have  not  only  been  retsjivod  in  both  Uouses,  but  received  on 
the  most  obnoxious  and  dangerous  of  all  grounds — tJuU  uK 
are  lound  to  receive  tltcm ;  that  is,  to  toko  jurLsdicttoa  of 
the  question  of  slavery  whenever  tho  abolitionists  may  think 
proper  to  petitiuu  for  its  abolition,  etllier  here  or  in  the 
States. 

Thus  far,  then,  wo  of  the  slaveholding  States  ha^-c  been 
erievoualy  iLisoppointeU.  Cue  question  still  remains  to  be 
decided — tliat  pix-sented  by  this  bill.  To  refuse  to  puss  this 
bill  would  bo  virtually  to  co-operate  with  tho  abolitionists — 
would  be  to  make  the  ofilcers  and  iigents  of  the  post-ofl&iw 
department,  in  effect,  their  agents  and  abettors  in  the  cir- 
culation of  their  incendiary  publications  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  tlie  States.  It  is  your  imquestiouable  duty,  us  I 
have  demonsttably  proved,  to  abstain  from  their  violution; 
and  hj  refusing  or  neglecting  to  dlschai^e  this  duty,  yuu 
would  clearly  enlist,  in  the  exbting  controversy,  on  the  side 
of  tho  abolitionists,  against  tho  Southern  States.  ShouM 
snch  be  your  decisiou,  by  refusing  to  pose  tins  bill,  I  shall 
»ay  to  the  people  of  the  South,  look  to  yourselves — ^you  have 
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nothing  to  hope  from  otbers.  But  I  must  tell  the  Scrifiti?, 
bo  your  decisiou  what  it  may,  the  South  will  never  aliaoiloii 
the  prinuiples  of  this  bill.  Tf  yon  refuse  co-operation  with 
our  laws,  and  conflict  should  cnaue  betwwn  youre  and  ours, 
the  Southern  States  will  never  yield  to  the  sui>eri«>rily 
of  youre.  We  have  a  remedy  in  our  hauds,  which,  in  such 
event,  wo  Khali  not  fail  to  apply.  We  have  high  authority 
for  assarting,  that,  in  such  cases,  "  State  interpofiitioa  is  the 
rightful  remedy" — a  doctrine  first  announeed  by  Jefferson — 
adopted  by  the  patriotic  and  repuhlioan  State  of  Kentucky, 
by  a  sulcmn  resolntion  in  '98,  aud  iuially  earriiKl  out  into 
succesBful  practice  on  n  recent  occasion,  ever  to  be  reniL-iii- 
berccl,  by  the  gallant  State,  which  I,  in  jiart,  havo  the  honor 
to  represent.  In  this  well  tested  and  efficient  remedy,  sns- 
tJiineil  by  the  principles  dcvolopeil  in  tbe  report,  and  asserted 
in  this  bill,  the  slaveholdio^  States  htivc  an  ample  protection. 
Let  it  lie  fixetl — Ut  it  be  Hveted  in  every  Southern  mind, 
that  the  laws  of  the  slnveholding  States  for  tho  ptotectiun  of 
their  domestic  institutions  are  paramount  to  tbe  laws  of  tho 
G«BCTal  Government  in  regulation  of  commerce  and  the 
I;  —  that  tbe  latter  must  yield  to  the  funner  in  the 
^Avent  of  conflict  ;  and  that  if  the  Government  should  refuse 
to  yield,  the  States  have  a  right  to  inteqiose,  and  we  aru 
safe.  With  these  princii)leri,  nothing  but  concert  would  bo 
wanting  to  bid  Joliance  to  tho  movements  of  the  abolition- 
istfi,  whether  at  home  or  abroiMl ;  and  to  pinco  our  domestic 
institutions,  aud  with  them  our  security  and  peace,  under 
our  own  protection,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
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On  the  Bill  to  reo:iiliitti  the  Deposits  of  the   Publit 
Money,  delivered  in  the  Senate*  May  28th,  18^0. 

[Attkb  wine  remarks  from  ifr.  Wright,  in  *xptaDatioQ.  Mr.  Cul- 
houn  sJiiil:] 

This  bill,  wliich  the  ISenator  from  New-York  |iruj)use8  t^j 
strike  out,  in  order  to  salLslitnte  his  amendment,  u  no 
stranger  to  this  hody.  It  was  reported  at  the  last  sesKion 
hr  the  Select  CommiitGc  on  Execiitire  PatronAge,  and  passed 
the  Senate,  after  a  full  utiJ  deliberate  inveatigatiou,  by  a 
mixed,  vote  of  all  [mrtics,  of  twenty  to  twelve.  As  strong 
as  is  this  pR'sumptive  evlclencu  in  its  favur,  I  would,  nnt- 
withstanding,  remllly  surrendur  thu  hill,  aud  adopt  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Seuator  from  Nexv-York,  if  I  did  not 
fi'mccrcly  believe  that  it  in  liable  to  strong  nud  decisive  objec- 
tions. 1  seek  no  lead  on  tbia  important  subject ;  my  aiAe 
aim  is  to  aid  in  a[iplyiup;  a  rem,edy  to  ivhat  I  honestly  believe 
to  be  a  deep  and  dangerous  disease  of  the  body  politic  ;  and 
I  stand  pi-e]>ai-ed  to  co-operate  with  any  one,  be  he  of  what 
party  he  may,  who  may  propose  a  remedy,  provided  it  shall 
prrimiso  to  be  safe  and  etlicient.  I,  in  ])arttcular,  am  de- 
sirous of  ctroperatiiig  with  the  St'-nator  from  New- York,  not 
only  because  I  desire  the  aid  of  liisdiBtiaguishetl  talents,  hut, 
still  more,  of  liia  decisive  iufliieiice  witli  the  |>owcrfid  jmrly 
of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  member,  aud  which  now, 
for  good  or  evil,  holds  the  destinies  of  the  couutr>-  in  its  luuids. 
It  wa»  in  this  spirit  that  I  examined  the  amctidmcnt  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  ;  und,  I  regret  to  say,  after  a  full  in- 
vestigation, I  cannot  acquiesce  in  it,  as  I  feel  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  it  will  be  neither  safe  nor  cflicient.  So  fiir  froin 
being  substantially  the  same  as  tlie  bill,  as  stated  by  the 
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Seuator,  I  cnimot  lint  reganl  it  as  essentially  different,  lioth 
08  t«  objects  and  means.  The  olyects  of  the  liill  are  :  first, 
to  secure  the  jmblic  interest  au  tar  as  it  is  crjiinoctoil  with 
the  dcfHisits  ;  anti,  next,  to  protect  the  Imnks  m  which  thoy 
arc  luuclc  aj^iniiiat  the  iutlucuce  and  coiitrul  uf  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Goccmmcnt,  with  a  view  both  to  thyir  aud 
the  public  iaterest.  Conipflred  with  tlic  bill,  in  resiK'ct  to 
both,  the  jiropoeed  amemlmeiit  will  bu  found  tu  llivor  the 
banks  (^^ainst  the  people,  and  the  Executive  againtit  the 
bonks.  I  do  not  desire  the  Senate  to  form  their  opinion 
on  n»y  authority.  I  wibIi  ihein  to  exaiuitie  (Ur  themselven  ; 
mid,  in  order  to  aid  tlicni  in  the  examination,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  state,  and  briefly  illustrate,  the  several  points  of 
difference  between  the  bill  and  tho  proposed  amendment, 
takirif^  them  iti  the  order  iu  which  they  stand  iu  the  bilL 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  pi-ovides  that  the  bunks  shall 
pay  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  jier  annum  on  the  de].K)slt8 
for  the  use  of  the  publie  money.  This  provision  is  entirely 
omitted  in  the  uweudment,  which  proposes  to  give  to  the 
Itanka  the  use  of  the  money  withoiit  interest.  That  the 
banks  ou;*^ht  to  pay  something  for  the  use  of  the  public  money, 
all  nin.st  a;:;rec,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  Iteas 
to  the  amount.  According  to  the  hist  return  of  the  treasurj' 
department,  there  was,  on  tho  first  of  this  month,  $45,000,000 
of  public  motley  in  the  lhirty-.six  dejiository  Umks,  wliich 
thoy  nre  at  liberty  to  Ui!C  as  their  own  fvr  discount  or  business, 
till  draw7»  out  for  disLunsemL'nts — ^-in  event  that  may  not 
happen  for  years.  In  a  wanl,  this  vast  aiuouut  is  so  nmch 
additiouul  baukin<;  capital,  ^vin<^  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  profit  to  tliose  iustitutioua  as  their  ]iermaneut  chartered 
capital,  wiihout  renderiiij^  any  other  service  to  tho  public 
than  pAying  away,  fn^m  time  to  time,  the  portion  tliat  may 
l>o  required  for  tho  senice  of  the  Govcniuient.  Assuming 
tlint  the  banks  realize  n  profit  of  six  per  cent,  on  these  depo- 
sitji  (it  cauu»t  bo  estimated  at  le&«),  it  wduUI  give,  on  the 
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jiresont  amount,  neaHy  three  millions  of  (iL)Jlans  per  Anmim  ; 
and  on  llie  jirobaWo  average  puUie  deposits  of  the  year,  iip- 
wanlft  of  two  iiiillioiiM  of  doUurs  ;  whlvXi  enonwous  pnilit  i« 
derived  from  tho  public  by  compAmtivrly  Jew  indiridualti, 
without  any  return  or  clmi-gc,  except  (lie  inconsidL'rable  Bor- 
Wc«  of  paying  out  the  dmiights  of  llic  treosury  when  pre- 
eeuiod.  But  it  k  duo  to  the  Benutor  to  uckuowlcdgo  that 
bis  amendment  is  predicated  on  the  suppoaitioa  that  some 
disposition  must  be  made  of  tbesurjilus  revenue,  which  would 
leavu  in  the  banks  a  nam  not  gi-eater  than  would  be  requisite 
to  meet  the  current  oxpendtture :  a  suppoftition  which  must 
necessarily  affect,  very  inaterially  affect,  the  dedsiou  of  the 
question  as  to  tlio  amount  of  compensation  tlae  banks  ought  to 
iimko  to  tliD  public  for  the  uso  of  its  funds.  But,  let  the 
decision  bo  what  it  may,  the  oiniselon  in  tho  amendment 
of  any  compensation  whatever  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  iude* 
fensiblo. 

Thi."  next  point  of  dilfLTL-nce  relates  to  transfer  wamiuts. 
The  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  transfer  Wiimiuts,  except  with 
a  view  to  tlisburicment — while  the  Rmendmeut  leaves  them, 
without  r^:uktion,  under  the  sole  control  of  the  treasury 
department.  To  understand  theimportanceof  thisdifferpnco, 
it  niiiBt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tnmster  warrants  are  the 
lever  by  wliteb  tho  whole  banking  opcnitinns  of  the  country 
may  Iw  controlled  through  the  deposits.  By  them  the  public 
money  may  be  transferred  from  one  bank  to  another,  or  from 
one  State  or  sectiou  of  the  country  to  another  Stato  or  sec- 
tion ;  and  thus  one  bank  may  be  clo>'ated  and  another 
depressed,  andn  redundant  currency  createil  in  one  State  or 
section,  and  a  deficient  in  another ;  and,  through  such  re- 
dundancy or  deficiency,  all  the  moneyed  engagements  and 
business  transactions  of  the  wholti  community  may  l>e  mnile 
depondt^nt  on  the  will  of  one  man.  With  the  present  enor- 
mous gnrphiH,  it  in  diflicnlt  toiuutlgn  limits  to  the  extent  of 
this  (jowor.     The  Secrctary^»r  the  irrcsj>onsiblc  agent  on- 
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known  to  the  laTPs,  who,  rumor  savB,  has  the  direction  of  thin 
immense  power  (wo  are  permitted  to  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation), may  raise  and  de|irc«8  stocks  and  property  uf  all 
descriptidns  at  Ids  pleasure,  hy  withdrawing  from  nno  ]ilaco 
and  transforring  to  another,  to  the  unlimited  gain  of  those  who 
are  iu  the  secret,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  those  wlio  are  not. 
Such  a  field  of  rtpecnlniinn  has  never  before  Tx-en  o]>en«l  in 
any  country  ;  a  field  so  groat ,  that  tlie  RotbschiKU  lliemselves 
might  he  tempted  to  enter  it  with  their  immense  funds.  Nor 
is  the  control  which  it  would  give  over  the  politics  of  the 
country  much  lens  iinliniited.  To  the  snrao  extent  that  it 
may  be  used  to  aifect  the  interests  and  tlio  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduab,  to  the  like  extent  it  may  Ikj  employed  afl  an  instm- 
ment  of  political  influence  and  control.  I  do  not  intend  to 
assert  that  it  hnsorwtU  he  soetiiployed  ;  it  i»not,  essential  at 
present  to  inquire  how  it  has  been  or  will  be  used.  It  is  suili- 
eient  for  my  purpose  to  show,  aa  I  trust  I  have  satisfactorily, 
that  it  may  be  so  employed.  To  ^uard  against  the  abuse  of 
90  dangerous  a  power,  the  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
to  prohilnt  tho  use  of  transfer  warrants,  except,  as  stated, 
for  the  purfiose  of  dishurseraent ;  tho  omission  of  which  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  is  a  fatid  objection  to  it  of  itself,  wore 
there  uif  other.  But  it  is  far  from  standing  alone  :  the  next 
leint  of  ditfei-cnce  will  ho  found  to  bo  not  less  striking  and 
b«aL 

The  profofised  object  of  both  the  bill  and  the  amendment 
is,  to  plao-c  tho  safe-keeping  of  the  })ublic  money  under  the 
regulation  ami  control  of  law,  instead  of  beiug  left,  as  it  now 
is,  at  tho  discretion  of  the  Executive.  However  strange  it 
may  seem,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  so,  that  tho  amendment 
entirely  fails  tn  effect  the  object  which  it  is  its  professed 
aim  to  accomplish,  In  order  that  it  may  be  distinctly  seen 
that  what  I  state  is  the  case,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  view  the 
provisions  of  tho  bill  and  the  amendment  in  rofon.Tice  to  the 
depoiut  sep^ately — as  thoy  rclat^i  to  tho  banks  in  which  the 
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public  funds  are  now  deposited — and  an  to  thotte  which  inav 
hereafter  be  selected  to  receive  them. 

The  bill  commences  with  the  fimuer,  which  jt  adopts  aa 
banks  of  dypgsit,  and  prescribes  the  regulations  nud  con- 
ilitiousaii  the  obsen'nnce  of  which  they  shall  nmtiiiiic  euch  ; 
whilo,  at  the  mum  time,  it  puts  them  beyond  tlie  control 
aud  iufluc'ucc  of  the  executive  department,  by  placing  them 
under  the  protection  of  law  so  long  as  they  continue  faith- 
fully  to  perform  their  duty  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government. 
It  next  aut}iorixe8  tlio  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select, 
under  certain  eircurastanop^,  additional  lianks  of  deposit,  as 
the  exigency  of  the  public  service  may  roquu^,  on  which  it 
imposes  like  reguhitions  and  conditions,  and  places,  in  like 
uuiuner,  under  the  prutectiuuof  law.  In  all  tliis,  the  amend- 
ment pursues  a  very  different  course.  It  begins  with  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  select  the  banks  of  deposit,  and  limits 
the  regulntioQS  and  conditions  it  imposes  on  such  Ijanks ; 
leaving,  by  an  oxprcBS  provision,  the  present  banks  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  treasury  or  the  executive  dcjwrtment, 
as  they  now  are,  without  prescribing  any  time  for  Oic  selec- 
tion of  other  banks  of  deposit,  or  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  so  to  do.  The  consecLUcrice  is  obvious.  The 
Secretary  may  continue  tho  present  banks  as  long  as  he 
pleases;  aud  su  long  as  he  mayclioose  to  continue  them, the 
jirovisiou8  of  llio  nmeudment,  so  far  as  i-elateato  the  deptjsits, 
will  he  a  dead  lutter  ;  aud  the  bauks,  of  cH«irse,  instetid  o( 
being  under  the  control  of  the  luw^  will  be — <:«ntrary,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  professed  object  both  of  the  bill  and  ameiubueni 
— subject  exclusively  to  his  will. 

The  Senator  has  attempted  to  explain  this  difference,  but, 
1  mu8t  say,  very  unsatisfactorily.  He  said  that  the  bill  pro- 
hibited the  selection  of  other  hanks  ;  and,  as  lie  deemed  others 
to  be  necessary,  at  certain  important  points,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  enormous  surplus,  lie  inserted  the  jirovision 
authorizing  the  selectiim  of  other  banks.     The  Senator  haii 
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not  stated  the  provUiocs  ol'  the  biU  accurun.'ly.  So  fur  from 
not  authorizing,  it  expressly  authorizes  the  selection  ot'othei 
iKinkft  where  there  are  now  none.  But  I  preeunie  he  intended 
to  limit  his  remarks  tn  ])]jice8  where  th<'re  nve  no  existing 
iKinks  of  deposit.  Thus  liiiiiteil,  the  fuet  is  us  he  states  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  explnius  the  extriKirdiuaiy  omission  (Ibr  such 
I  mnst  consider  it)  of  nut  exli-njiiif;  (he  n»gnlation8  to  the 
existing  banks,  as  well  us  to  those  lierwifter  to  be  Bclccted. 
If  the  public  service  requires  additional  banks  at  New-York 
and  other  important  {>uiut9,  iu  consequence  of  the  vast  sums 
dei>osttod  there  (as  I  readily  ii^^'e  it  does)  ;  if  no  dis|>o&itiou 
16  to  bo  made  of  the  sm'plus,  it  is  certainly  a  very  good  reason 
fijr  enlarging  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  select  other  banks  at  those  points  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  comprohond  how  it  prove*  that  the  re;;- 
ulations  which  the  amendment  proposes  to  imjxiBe  should  bo 
exehisrvely  limited  to  suoh  newly-selectcd  bauks.  Nor  do  I 
Bee  why  the  Senator  lius  not  observed  the  same  rule,  in  this 
case,  as  that  wliich  he  lulopted  in  reference  to  the  conijienwi- 
tion  the  banks  ought  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  public  money. 
He  omitted  to  provide  for  any  compensation,  on  tlic  ground 
that  his  aiuen<lment  propose<|  to  dispose  of  all  the  suiiilus 
money,  leaving  in  the  possefiston  of  the  banks  a  s\im  bai-ely 
sufficient  to  meet  tho  current  exfiomlitiia-,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  did  not  oonfiider  it  right  to  charge  a  compensation. 
On  the  same  priuclple,  it  was  unnecessary  to  provide  for  the 
eelection  of  additiumd  banks  wliert?  there  aro  now  I>nnki^  iif 
dcpodit,  as  tliey  would  be  nni}>lc  il'  the  suqdns  were  dispo.sed 
of.     In  this  1  undcrstooi.1  the  fijcnator  himself  to  concur. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  important  point  of  extend- 
ing the  reguUtions  to  existing  banks  of  deposit  that  tho 
bill  and  tho  amendment  difter.  There  is  a  striking  dif- 
ference between  them  in  reference  to  the  authority  of  Cou- 
gress  over  Iho  lianks  of  cleiMwit  embraced  both  in  the  bill 
and  the  amendment.     The  latter,  toUawing  the  provision  itt 
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the  chartiir  of  the  kte  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Antho- 
rizes  the  Secretary  to  withtlmw  the  public  deposits,  and  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  any  oite  of  the  banks  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  such  a  Imnk  shall  have  vlulalctl  the  oondition»  on 
which  it  has  hcen  employed,  or  the  public  fiiiulfi  arc  not  safe 
in  its  vaults,  with  the  simplo  restriclion,  that  he  shall  rejiort 
I  lie  fjiot  to  Confjress.  Wo  know,  from  experience,  how  slight 
18  the  check  which  this  restriction  impuees.  It  not  only  re- 
•jTiircs  the  concurrence  of  botn  Houses  of  Conj^rcss  to  over- 
rule tlic  act  of  the  Hocrctary,  where  his  power  may  be  im- 
properly exercised,  bat  the  act  of  Oongnwi  ilaclf,  intendc 
to  control  such  exercise  of  power,  may  be  ovemileii  by  the 
TOto  of  the  President,  at  whose  will  the  Secretary  holds  his 
place  ;  ao  as  to  leave  the  control  of  the  banks  virtually  under 
the  contnJ  of  tho  executive  department  of  the  Government. 
To  obviate  this,  tho  hill  vests  thit  Socrctary  with  the  power 
simply  of  withdrawing  the  di^posita  and  suspending  the  use 
of  the  bank  tm  a  ptauu  of  dejxisit  ;  aiul  provides  that,  if 
Congrctis  sliall  not  conHrm  ihe  reniovnl,  tho  deposits  shall 
returned  to  the  bank  after  the  tcrauaatloa  of  the  next  se**^ 
sion  of  Congress. 

The  nest  point  of  diticrcnco  is  of  far  less  importance, 
and  is  only  mentioned  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  ditferent 
character  of  tho  biil  and  the  amendment.  The  former  pnv 
vides  that  tho  banks  of  deposit  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
cuitimiKMioners  of  loaus  without  comjiensation,  in  liku  man^ 
v\c\-  OH  it.  was  Tffinii-ed  of  Hio  late  linnk  of  the  United  Slat< 
and  ilH  branches,  under  it«  clinrter.  Among  these  duties  is  that 
of  paying  the  pensioners — a  very  heavy  brnuch  of  disburse- 
itient,  and  attended  with  considerable  exjwuse,  which  will 
be  saved  to  the  Government  under  the  bill,  but  vnU  be  lost 
if  the  amendment  shotdd  pre\'ail. 

Another  dilTercnce  remaios  to  be  pointed  out,  rolatin^  to 
tlie  security  of  tho  deposit*.  With  so  hir^e  an  amount 
bf  public  money  in  their  vaults,  it  is  important  that  the 
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bauks  should  Always  Im;  [>roruled  with  ample  means  to  meet 
their  cngagemcntfl.  With  this  view,  the  bill  pro\-iiie8  that 
the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  Beveml  banks,  ami  the  aggie- 
gate  of  the  bahincc  iu  their  favor  with  uthor  specio-paying 
hanks,  shall  be  c(|U«l  to  uue-Iilih  ui"  the  cutirc  amount  of 
their  iioten  and  bills  in  circulation,  and  their  public  and  pri- 
vate deposits— a  sum  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  a  fiuund,  Bolvont  condition,  Tlie  amendment,  on  the  cou- 
trary,  provides  that  the  banks  shall  keep  in  their  own  vaults, 
or  the  vuiihs  of  otlier  banks,  Bpccie  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its 
not'Cft  aud  bilk  iu  circulation,  and  the  balance  of  its  necouuts 
with  other  banks  payuble  on  demimd. 

I  Tegret  that  the  Senator  has  thought  proper  Ui  change 
the  phratieolo;^',  and  to  UKe  tenut;  lesn  clear  ami  explicit  than 
tluvte  in  the  bill.  1  am  not  certain  tliat  I  comprehend  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  provision  In  the  amendment.  What 
is  meant  by  «peeie  in  the  vuiiltu  of  otln?r  bjinks,  ?  In  «  gun- 
end  eeuso,  all  diipusits  arc  couiiidLTLHl  a^  specie  ;  bnt  I  (.*auEmt 
Huppoec  tlmt  to  be  the  meaning  in  this  inetancc,  as  it  would 
render  the  provision  in  a  great  measure  inoperative.  I  pre- 
Humc  the  amendment  means  s|)ccial  dcpoaitti  in  gold  and 
silver  in  other  l)aiik8,  placed  there  for  safe-keeping,  or  to 
be  dmwn  on,  and  not  to  be  used  by  tlie  hank  in  wliich  it  is 
dejHjsited,  Taking  this  to  ho  the  inotiulugj  whitt  is  there  to 
prevent  the  same  nam  tVoni  being  twiuo  counted  in  estimat- 
ing tho  means  of  the  seveml  banks  of  deposit  ?  Take  two 
of  ihern — one  liuviug  8100,000  in  specie  in  itJi  vaults,  and 
tlie  other  llie  same  amount  iu  the  vaults  of  tho  other  bank, 
which,  in  addition,  has,  besides,  another  8100,000  of  its  own ; 
what  in  there  to  prevent  the  latter  from  returning,  under  tho 
amendment,  ^200,000  of  specie  in  its  vaults,  while  the  tlir- 
mer  would  return  glOO,000  in  its  own  vaults,  and  another  in 
the  vaults  of  the  other  bauk,  making  in  the  aggregate,  be- 
tween tliem,  8400,000,  wiien,  in  reality,  the  amount  in  botb 
would  be  hut  SauU,UOO  ? 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  ditTcivnce  between  the  bill  and 
amendment,  in  thi«  jiarticiilfir,  rtoscrving  of  mnice.  The 
object  of  the  proi'ision  is  to  conipol  the  I>auk»  of  Jejxwit  to 
havCf  ftt  all  tiniQS,  ample  incaDS  to  meet  their  HafailiticK  ;  m 
tlmt  the  Goveniraent  shoulrl  have  aufficient  assurance  that 
the  iiuLlic  moneys  in  their  vaults  would  betorthcomingwhen 
iU'inaniJcd.  With  this  view,  the  bill  provides  that  the  avail- 
able means  of  the  bank  Rhall  never  Iw  lesB  than  one-fifth  of 
its  iiggn'gate  liabilities,  incluilinj*  bills,  notes,  and  dciMwits*, 
piiblio  ami  jinvate  ;  while  the  auiendnient  entirely  omits  the 
private  deposits,  and  includes  only  the  balance  of  it*  depfipits 
with  other  bunks.  This  omisstou  is  the  nioni  retnarkable, 
inasmuch  as  the  greater  i>ortioa  of  the  liabilities  of  the  de- 
posit bauka  muet,  with  the  pa-sent  large  surtdus,  n.%ult  from 
their  depo:*itB — as  cverj-ouc  who  is  familiar  with  banking  op- 
erations will  readily  perceive. 

I  have  now  presented  to  the  Senate  tho  several  points  of 
ditference  which  I  deem  material  l»etween  the  bill  and  the 
amendment,  with  such  remarks  as  may  enable  them  to  form 
their  own  opinion  in  reference  to  the  difference,  so  that  they 
nmy  decide  how  far  the  assertion  is  Inie  with  which  I  set  out, 
that,  wherever  they  differ,  the  amendment  favors  the  banks 
against  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  Executive  against 
the  banks. 

The  Senator,  acting  on  the  supposition  that  there  wotdd 
be  a  |x:rmnncut  siir|duH  beyond  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  neither  justice  nor  regard  to  the  public  in- 
terest wonid  permit  to  remain  in  the  banks,  has  extended 
the  jirovisions  of  his  aniondment,  with  great  jiropnety,  w  as 
to  couipreheml  a  plan  to  withdraw  the  surplus  from  the 
biinks.  His  plan  is  to  vest  the  commisfiioneTs  of  the  sinking 
fund  with  authority  to  estimate,  nt  the  beginning  of  every 
quarter,  the  probable  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  (juar- 
tcr;  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  receipts,  with  the  money  in 
the  treasury,  should  exceed  the  eMimatcd  expenditure  by  a  ccr- 
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taiii  sum,  say  85,000,000,  the  exccsH  should  be  vested  in  8tate 
stocks  ;  Euad  if  it  Hbould  fall  8hort  of  that  sum,  a  RiiBicient 
amount  of  the  stocks  should  he  sold  to  ninko  uji  the  deficit. 
We  have  thus  presented  fl^romsideration  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  fiiir|ilaft  revenue,  ami  with  it' the  qiiefition  so  anx- 
iously and  unlvenally  asked,  What  shall  be  done  with  thesur- 
phis  ?  Shall  it  be  expended  bv  the  Government,  or  remain 
wlicre  it  is,  or  he  disponed  of  aa  imtpused  by  tho  Senator  ?  or, 
if  not,  what  other  di»>{)osition  shall  lie  miule  of  it  ?  questions, 
the  investigation  of  which  necessarily  embraces  the  entii-e 
circle  of  our  policy,  and  on  the  decision  of  which  the  future 
destiny  of  the  country  may  depend. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  dlacussion  of  this  important 
question,  it  will  Ire  proper  to  ascertain  what  will  be  tho 
probable  available  means  of  the  year,  in  order  that  some  con- 
o^tiou  may  bo  fonnod  of  tlio  probable  surplus  which  may 
remain,  by  comparing  it  with  the  appropriations  that  may 
W  authorized. 

According  to  the  late  report  rf  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry,  there  were  deposited  in  tho  sevenil  bunks  a  little 
upwards  of  ?33,000,000  at  the  termination  of  tho  lirsl.  quiir- 
tcr  of  the  year,  not  including  the  sum  of  about  83,000,000 
deposited  by  the  dislniTBing  agents  of  the  Govcnunent.  The 
same  n,*j)ort  stated  the  receipts  of  the  (piarter  at  altout 
811  ,*X)0,0(K>,  of  which  lands  and  customs  yielded  nearly  an 
equal  amount.  Assuming  ibr  the  three  remaining  quarters 
an  equal  amount,  it  would  give,  fur  the  entire  rect-ipts  i»f  the 
year,  ?44,0lX),<Xt0.  I  agn;o  with  the  Senator,  tliat  this  sum 
is  too  large.  Tho  customs  will  probably  nverago  an  amount 
throughout  the  year  corresponding  with  the  receipts  of  the 
first  quarter,  but  there  probably  will  bo  a.  conaidemble  tail- 
ing off  in  the  receipts  from  the  public  lauds.  Assuming 
87,000,000  as  the  probable  amount,  which  I  presume  will  be 
ample,  the  receipts  of  the  year,  Hubtrofting  that  sum  fmra 
844,000,000,  will  be  837,000,000  ;    and  subtracting  Iroiu 
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this,  $11,000,000,  tho  receipts  of  the  firet  quarter,  would 
leave  ©26,000,000  as  llif  probnble  ivceipts  of  the  last  three 
(juarters.  Add  to  this  f^uui  $33,000,000,  the  aiuuuut  in  the 
treaniiry  on  the  lasit  duy  of  the  first  qiiurter,  and  it  given 
g.'>9,(X)0,000.  Ta  tliia  add  thL'  amount  of  stock  in  the 
United  States  Bank,  which,  at  the  market  price,  u  worth  at 
leant  8T,000,000,  luid  wc  luive  866,000,000,  wliicli  I  cou- 
sider  as  tho  Irjuit  amount  at  wluuli  tlie  |irul)«ble  availahle 
means  of  the  year  can  lio  fairly  estimated.  It  will,  pnihably, 
ver>'  considemUy  exceed  this  auiouut.  The  range  may  be 
put  down  at  between  $66,000,000  and  §73,000,000,  wluch 
may  lie  considered  as  tbo  two  oxtremL-s  Ijetween  which 
the  means  of  the  year  nrny  vibrate.  But,  m  order  to  be  safe, 
1  hare  assumed  the  least  of  the  tw4>. 

The  tiffit  question  which  1  propoae  to  consider  is.  Shall 
this  mim  ha  expended  by  the  Government  in  tho  conree  of 
the  year  ?  A  sum  nearly  equal  to  tho  entire  debt  of  tho 
war  of  tho  Revuhitiou,  by  which  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  these  States  were  eBtiiblisbed ;  more  tlinn  five  times 
grafter  than  the  ex[teiulilure  of  the  GKjvermneut  at  the  com- 
monocment  of  the  present  odmiidstratioa,— deducting  the 
paraicntB  on  account  of  the  public  debt,— and  more  than 
four  times  greiiler  than  the  average  annual  ex|K."nditure  of 
the  present  admimstmtion,  makijQ<^  the  same  deduction, 
extravftf^nt  as  its  exiienditure  has  been.  The  ver.'  majfiu- 
tude  of  tho  sum  decides  the  question  against  espeadtture. 
It  may  ha  wasted,  thrown  away,  but  it  cannot  be  expended. 
There  are  not  object**  on  which  to  cx|hmu1  it ;  for  proof  of 
which  I  appeal  to  tho  appropriations  already  made  and  win- 
temjilated.  We  have  piwsed  the  navy  appropriations,  wliich, 
m  liberal  as  they  are  admitted  to  be  ou  all  aides,  are  raised  only 
about  82,000,000  compared  with  the  appnppriatiouB  of  last 
year.  Tlie  appropriationti  for  furtitications,  supi>osing  tho  bills 
DOW  pending  aliould  pa£$,  will  amount  to  about  93,500,000^ 
and  would  exceed  the  onlinaty  njijiropnations,  u^uming  ihein 
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at  $1,000,000,  which  I  hoM  to  be  ample,  by  82,500,000. 
Add  a  lailUon  Ibrorrfnftnce,  eeven  or  eight  for  Indian  treaties, 
and  i'oMT  for  Intltan  wars,  and  siippofiing  thoenimmiiioa  of  the 
rt^cu]ar  army  to  be  filled  as  recoiuincndcd  by  the  war  dopart- 
mcnt,  the  agp^gnte  amount,  including  the  onlinary  expenili- 
turee,  would  be  between  thirty  and  Ihirty-livo  millions,  which 
wuiUd  leave  a  balance  of  at  leaat  $30,000,000  in  tlie  treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  yenr. 

But  8U]>i>oee  objects  could  be  devi^Kd  ou  which  to  expend 
the  whole  of  the  available  means  of  the  year,  it  would  si  ill  V 
impossible  to  make  the  cxpcudit\ire  without  iniiiieitsc  waste 
and  contusion.  To  expend  so  large  an  amount,  regxdarly 
and  methodically,  would  require  a  vast  incrcjifie  of  able  and 
exjierienced  difibnrsing  ofticera,  and  ft  great  enlargement  of 
the  organimtion  of  the  Government,  in  aU  the  branches  con- 
nected with  disburecmeats.  To  efloct  such  an  eolargomeut, 
and  tu  {{ive  suitable  oi-||:nniiatioii,  placed  under  the  control  of 
skilful  and  e(Hc-ient  ulfieery,  njuat  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
time  ;  but,  without  it,  w  sudden  aud  great  an  iucrease  of  ex- 
])cnditurc  would  necenarUy  be  followed  by  inextricable  con- 
IuhIoq  and  heavy  lomes. 

But  sup[>08e  this  ditHculty  overcome,  and  snitable  objecte 
be  devimnl,  would  tt  bo  advisablo  to  make  Ihe  expendi- 
ture ?  Would  it  be  wise  to  draw  off  so  vast  an  amount  of 
productive  hibcir,  to  be  employed  in  unproductive  objects — iu 
building  fortiiications,  dead  walls,  and  in  lining  the  interior 
frontier  with  a  large  military  force,  neither  of  which  would 
add  a  cent  to  the  productive  power  of  the  country  ? 

The  ordinarj'  expenditure  of  the  Government,  under  the 
present  administration,  may  be  estimatMi,  say  at  916)000,000, 
a  Bom  exceeding  by  live  or  six  uiillions  what,  iu  my  opinion, 
ia  sufficient  for  a  just  and  cfTicivnt  Hdmitiistratinu  of  the 
Government.  Taking  eighteen  from  sixty-six  would  leave 
forty-eight  millions  as  the  surjilus,  if  the  affairs  of  Ihe  Oov- 
eruuieut  liad  been  so  ndmiuiatered  a«  t«  avoid  the  heav,) 
rot.  II.    85 
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ex|)einliture8  of  the  year,  which  I  firaily  believe,  by  eai4y 
find  prudent  maiiof^emcnt.  might  have  been  effecteU.  Tht 
expeDiIituru  of  tliis  »mn,  f8timntiu^  labor  at  $20  a  mouth, 
would  require  200,000  operatives,  equal  to  onc-lhinl  of  the 
whole  munber  of  laborers  employed  in  jn-odncing  the  great 
staple  of  our  countr}',  which  ia  spreading  wealth  and  pros- 
perity over  the  land,  and  controlling,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  world.  But  take  what 
■B-jll  l)f!  the  ttctuiil  siirjiliiH.  and  c*Btim«to  that  at  half  the 
sum  whiehj  with  prudence  and  economy,  it  might  liavc  beeuj 
and  it  would  require  the  subtraction  of  100,000  o]ieraiives 
fn>ni  (hi'ir  jiresent  useful  employment,  t^)  be  employed  in  the 
uiijUTductivy  service  of  the  Government,  Would  it,  1  agato 
repeat,  bo  wise  to  draw  off  this  immense  uuj«  of  productive 
labor,  in  order  to  employ  it  in  building  fortifications  and  swell- 
ing the  military  t'stjiblishnient  of  tlif  countrj*  ?  Would  it  add 
to  the  strength  of  tlie  Uuiuu,  or  give  increased  security  to  its 
liberty,  or  accelerate  its  prosperity  ?  the  great  objects  for 
which  the  Government  ivaa  constituted. 

To  nscciiaiu  liow  the  strength  of  any  couutrj-  may  be 
best  developed,  its  peculiar  state  and  condition  must  betakeu 
into  consideration.  Looking  to  ours  with  this  view,  who  can 
doubt  that,  next  to  our  free  institutions,  the  main  source  of 
our  growing  greatness  uud  power  is  to  be  found  in  our  gieat 
and  astonishiug  increase  of  nuud)i're,  wealth,  and  facility  d' 
intercourse  ?  If  we  desire  to  see  our  country  powerful, 
we  ought  to  avoid  any  measure  opposeil  to  their  devebp- 
ment,  and,  in  particular,  to  make  tho  smallest  pOBSJble 
draught,  consistent  with  our  peace  and  aecurily,  on  the  pp> 
ductive  puwcnj  of  the  country.  I^*t  these  have  the  freest 
possible  play.  Leavo  the  resources  of  individuals  under 
their  own  direction,  to  be  employed  in  advancing  their  own 
and  their  country's  wealth  and  prosperity,  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  tho  least  amount  required  lor  the  expeuUture  of  the 
Government ;  and  draw,  oft' not  a  single  laborer  from  his  pn> 
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sent  productive  puniuits  to  the  unproductive  cmploymeat 
of  the  Government,  excepting  fiuch  as  the  public  service  may 
render  indispensablo.  Who  can  doubt  tliat  such  a  policy 
wonlii  iwhX  intinitt!ly  more  to  the  ]>ower  and  strenprth  of  the 
country  than  thei-xtmvagant  schemes  of  epending  millions  on 
fortifications  and  the  iiicrcftse  of  th^  mililary  establishment  ? 

Li't  us  next  examine  how  the  lilwrly  of  the  pountry  niiiy 
be  tiQuclcd  by  tlio  sclnime  of  diftposinj;  of  the  surplus  by  dis- 
bursements. And  here  I  would  ask,  Is  the  liberty  of  the 
country  at  present  in  a  secure  aud  sttiblo  condition  ?  and, 
if  not,  by  what  is  it  eiidnngered  ?  and  will  an  increase  of 
disbiirsemeuts  augment  or  diminish  the  danger. 

Whatever  may  be  thediversityof  opinion  on  otherjioints, 
there  is  not  au  intelligent  individual  of  miy  party,  who  regards 
his  reputation,  that  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  liberty  of 
the  country  is  at  this  time  more  insecure  anJ  unstable  than 
it  ever  has  been.  Wc  all  know  (hat  there  is  in  every  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  wilh  evcrj-  party,  a  deep  feeling  that  our 
jwilitical  institutions  are  undergoing  a  great  and  hazanlous 
change.  Nor  is  the  feeling  much  less  strong,  that  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  patronage  and  influence  uf  the  Grovemment  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  and  fearful  change  wliich  is  so  extensively 
affecting  the  chamctcr  of  our  people  and  institutions.  The 
effect  cf  increasing  the  expenditures  nt  this  time,  so  as  to  ab- 
sorb the  surplus,  would  bo  to  double  the  number  of  those  who 
live,  or  expect  to  live,  by  the  Government,  and,  in  the  same 
degree,  to  augment  its  patronage  find  influence,  and  accelerate 
that  downward  course  which,  if  not  arrested,  must  speedily 
terminate  in  the  overthi-ow  of  our  free  institutions. 

These  views  I  hold  to  be  decisive  against  the  wild  attempt 
to  absorb  the  immense  means  of  the  Government  by  the  ex- 
jienditures  ol'  the  year.  In  factj  wirh  the  exception  of  a  few 
individuals,  all  seem  to  regard  the  scheme  cither  as  imprac- 
ticable or  unsafe  ;  but  there  are  otlien?,  who,  while  they  con- 
demn the  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  by  immediate  ex- 
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penditures,  believe  it  can  lie  safely  mid  expediently  expend 
ed  in  h  peiiod  ot"  four  or  five  years,  on  wlial  tliey  ckooee  tc 
call  the  (lefences  of  the  country. 

In  order  todetennuie  buw  fnr  this  opinion  may  lie  corteet, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  avail- 
able  means  uf  the  next  four  or  five ycfiru  ;  by  ccmiiiariji^^  which 
with  what  ought  to  be  the  expenditure,  we  may  determine 
wliether  the  plan  would,  or  would  not,  be  exjxidieut.  In 
making  the  calculatipn,  I  will  take  the  term  of  five  years,  in- 
cluding the  present,  and  wliich  will,  of  coursej  include  1S40, 
atl:er  the  termination  of  which,  the  duties  above  twenty  per 
cent,  arc  to  go  oft',  by  the  iirovisions  of  the  Conipi-omise  Act, 
ill  eighteen  months,  when  the  revenue  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
econumical  and  just,  wjtnla  of  the  Govermuent. 

The  available  lueuuti  of  the  present  year,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  will  etjual  at  least  &(!(),000,000.  That  of  the 
next  succeedius  four  years  (ineludiiig  li>40)  may  be  as- 
Aunied  to  be  21,000,000  auuually.  The  reason  for  this  a»- 
Humption  may  be  seen  in  the  rcjjort  of  tlic  select  committee 
at  the  last  session,  which  1  have  reviewed,  and  in  the  cor- 
rectnesit  of  which  I  feel  increased  confidence.  The  amount 
may  fall  short  of,  but  will  certainly  not  exceed,  the  estimate 
iu  the  re|Kirt,  luiloss  eomo  unforeseen  event  should  occur. 
AsBuming,  tbeo,  ?21,000,000  a«  the  avenige  receipts  of  the 
next  four  ycare,  it  will  givo  an  aggregate  of  $84,000,000, 
which,  addetl  to  the  avtiilnble  means  of  this  year,  will  give 
8150,000,000  a&  the  sum  that  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  for  the  period  assumed.  Divide  this  sum  by 
five,  the  number  of  yam,  aud  it  will  give  $30,000,000  as  the 
average  annual  available  means  of  the  period. 

The  next  question  for  consideration  is,  Will  it  be  expedi- 
ent to  raise  the  disbursements  during  the  periixl  to  an  avenigo 
expenditure  of  830,000,000  annually  ? 
objection  to  the  scheme  is,  that  it  wou 
banks 
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beginning  withaBurplns  of  upward  of  tliirtymillionsat  the  otini- 
mcncement  of  next  year,  and  decrensing  at  tlie  mtc  of  eight 
or  nine  millions  a  year  till  the  termination  of  the  period. 
But,  ]>aKHing  this  objection  by,  I  meet  the  question  directly. 
It  would  he  highly  inexpedient  and  dangi?it)us  to  atlenijit  to 
keep  up  the  disbursements  at  so  high  a  rate.  I  ask,  On  what 
shall  this  money  he  expendwl  ?  Shall  it  he  t-xpendcd  by  an 
increase  of  the  military  establiBhment  ?  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  appropriations  for  fortifications,  ordnance,  and  the 
navy,  for  beyond  what  is  proposed  for  the  present  year  ? 
Have  those  who  advocate  the  scheme  reflecied  to  what  ex- 
tent this  enlargement  muflt  !»  CArrienl  to  absorb  ho  great  a 
sum  ?  Even  tlus  year,  with  the  extraonUnary  expenditure 
upon  Indian  treaties  and  Indian  wars,  and  with  profuse  ex- 
penditures In  e\'er}'  other  branch  of  Bervire,  the  aggregate 
nn^ount  of  appnipriations  will  not  greatly  exceed  ^30,000,000, 
and  that  of  disbursements  will  not,  probably,  equal  that  sum. 

To  what  extent,  then,  must  the  appropriations  for  the 
array,  the  navy,  the  fortifications,  iiud  the  like,  be  carried,  in 
order  to  absorb  Ibis  sum,  especially  with  a  declining  expen- 
diture in  several  hrancheg  of  tbe  service,  particularly  in  the 
jHrnslonn,  wliii'li,  during  the  period,  will  fall  off  more  tlian  a 
million  of  doilans  ?  But,  in  order  to  perceive  fully  the  folly 
and  danger  of  the  scheme,  it  will  lx>  necessary  to  extend  our 
view  beyond  1842,  in  order  to  form  some  opinion  of  what 
will  be  the  income  of  the  fJovemment  when  the  tariff  shall  be 
so  reduced,  under  the  Compromise  Act,  that  no  duty  shall 
exceed  twenty  pr  cent.  n<l  valorem,  1  know  tiiat  any  esti- 
mate made  at  this  time  cannot  be  considered  much  more 
than  conjectural ;  but  still,  it  would  be  imjirudent  to  adopt 
a  system  of  expenditure  now,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  probablu  slate  of  the  revenue  a  few  yeai-s  hence. 

After  bestowing  due  reflection  on  the  subject,  I  am  of  the 
imprcfc-ion  that  the  income  from  tbe  impt^ts,  after  the  pe-> 
riod  in  question,  will  not  exceed  ^10,000,000.     It  will  prob- 
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ably  full  lielcw,  rather  tlian  rise  above,  that  fluin.  I  aaauuM 
as  the  batsLH  uf'thiH  estimate,  tbnt  our  otnsuinption  of  foreign 
artides  will  nuL  tlmn  exceea  $150,000,000.  We  all  kno« 
that  the  cMii«city  of  the  country  to  cousumo  depends  upon 
the  value  of  its  douiestlc  cx]W)rts,  and  the  profits  of  its  oom- 
iiiurce  iuid  imvii^titum.  Of  its  duiui'stic  exports  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  assume  auy  cousiderable  iucrease  iu  any  article  ex- 
cept cotton.  To  what  extent  the  pi-oduction  and  constunption 
of  this  great  staple,  wliich  i>uts  in  motion  so  vast  an  amount  oi 
the  industry  aud  commerce  of  tne  world,  may  be  increased 
between  now  oud  1S42,  it  U  ditHcnIt  to  conjocture  ;  but  I 
deem  it  niifsafo  to  ^iippirao  that  it  can  be  so  increased  as  to 
extend  tlie  capacity  of  tbe  couiitr)'  to  congume  beyond  the 
limits  I  ]uivc  assigned.  Assumiog,  then,  the  amount  which 
1  have,  and  dividing  the  iniiKirls  into  fnre  and  dutiable  arti- 
cicH,  llie  latter,  aecordiug  to  tlio  existing  proportion  between 
the  two  descriptions,  wouJd  amount  in  value  to  something 
less  than  ^70,000,000.  According  to  the  Compromise  Act 
no  duly  after  the  perifhl  in  question,  can  exceed  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  the  rates  would  mnge  frf»m  that  down  to  five  or 
six  per  cent.  Taking  fifteen  per  cent,  as  the  average,  which 
wouM  be,  probjibly,  full  high,  iiiiil  allowing  fur  tbe  cxpcnsca 
of  c*illi,'ctioii,  the  act  income  would  bo  something  less  t 
810,000,000. 

The  iucoine  fmui  public  lauds  is  still  more  conjectu: 
than  that  from  custom.s.  There  are  so  many,  and  such  vari- 
ous causes  iu  operation  alTccliug  this  source  of  the  public  in- 
come, that  it  is  exceedingly  dl^Hcidt  to  form  even  a  conjectu- 
ral estimate  as  to  its  amount,  beyond  the  current  3*car.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  one  fact  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  the  purchasers  during  the  last  year,  and  thus  far 
during  this,  greatly  excceii  tho  atcmly,  progressive  demand 
for  public  lanrls,  from  increased  populalioD,  and  tbe  conse- 
quent emigration  to  the  now  States  and  lerritnnes.  Many 
af  the  puR'hftses  have  lieen,  uufj^uestioaably,  upon  8j>ecu1n- 
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tion,  with  a  view  to  resales  ;  aud  uiiist,  of  course,  come  into 
market  hereafter  ia  competition  with  the  Unds  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  that  extent  reduce  tho  income  fVom  their 
eales.  Estimating  the  demand  for  public  lands  even  from 
what  it  was  previons  to  the  recent  lai^  sales,  aud  taking 
into  estimate  tho  increased  population  and  wealth  of  the 
cnuntiy,  I  do  not  consider  it  wife  to  oAsuaie  more  than 
?5,000,000  annually  from  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  which, 
added  to  the  customs,  wtnild  give  for  the  amioal  roceipts  Iw- 
tweeu  fourteen  and  fifteen  niillioiis  of  dollars  after  1S42. 

I  now  ask  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  raise  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  to  the  sum  of  ^0,000,000  nnnuully  during 
the  intermediate  period,  with  the  prospect  that  they  must 
Imj  Ruddeuly  reduced  to  lialf  that  amount  ?  Who  does  not 
see  the  Herco  conflict  which  must  fulloiv  Letween  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  keeping  up  the  exjtenditures,  and  those 
who  have  an  ef]«al  interest  against  an  increase  of  the  duties 
as  the  means  of  keeping  them  up  ?  1  appeal  to  1  lio  Senators 
from  the  South,  whose  constituents  have  so  deep  an  interest 
in  low  duties,  to  resist  a  course  so  impolitic,  unwi&c.  and  ex- 
travagant— and  which,  if  adojited,  might  again  renew  tho  tar- 
iff, so  recently  thrown  ofT  by  sii<.'h  hazardous  and  strenuous 
efforts,  with  all  its  oppression  and  disaster.  Let  us  remem- 
her  what  occurred  in  the  fatal  session  of  1828.  With  a  folly 
unparalleled,  Congress  then  raised  tlie  duties  to  a  rate  so 
cnorroous  as  to  average  one-half  tho  value  of  the  imports, 
#hcn  on  the  eve  of  discharging?  the  debt,  and  when,  of  course, 
there  wuuKl  be  no  objects  on  which  the  immense  income  from 
such  cxiiaviigant  duties  could  bo  justly  and  constitutionally 
expendeJ.  It  ia  ama/Jng  tUat  there  was  euch  blindness  then 
iLS  not  to  seo  what  bus  since  followt'd — the  sudden  discharge 
of  the  debt,  and  un  overfluwjug  treasury,  without  the  means 
of  absorbing  tlie  surplus  j  the  nolcnt  conflict  resulting  from 
such  a  state  of  things  ;  ami  the  \-ast  increase  of  the  jtower 
and  patronage  of  the  Govurument,  with  all  its  corniptiug  cou- 
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sfsqucnccfl.  Wc  arc  now  about  to  commit  an  error  of  a  differ 
ent  ehararter  :  to  misc  the  oxiiendituro  farbeyoud  all  exam- 
|ilc,  in  time  of  jjcaw?,  and  with  a  dccrca&ing  roveuuc — which 
luiiHt,  with  equal  certaiuty,  bring  ou  another  cooilict,  not 
imicU  k'ss  Uanj;erous,  in  wliicb  the  strngglo  will  not  be  to 
fiud  objects  to  absorb  an  overtiowinp  treoaury,  but  to  doriBe 
means  to  continue  nn  expenditure  far  beyond  the  just  and 
legitimate  wanta  of  the  cotmtry.  It  is  eafiy  to  foresee  th^, 
if  we  are  thus  blindly  to  go  on  in  the  management  of  our  af- 
fairs, without  regartl  to  tlie  futnrcj  the  frequent  and  violent 
concuBsions  which  must  follow  from  bucIi  foUy  cannot  hot  end 
in  a  ciitaatroithe  that  will  ingidf  our  [M)liticiil  inslitntiong. 

With  Bucb  dcciik-d  objaciious  to  iho  dfiogenjus  and  «- 
travj^iit  scheme  of  abgorbiog  the  sui^ilus  by  dtbhurseuicuts, 
I  prxjceed  to  the  next  question,  Shall  the  public  money  re- 
main where  it  now  is  ?  Sball  the  present  extra<->niinnrj* 
state  of  thiugs,  without  example  or  parallel,  continue — of  a 
UoTerumcnt,  calling  itself  IVec,  exactiu;;  from  the  peofde 
millions  bt-yond  wlmt  it  can  expend,  and  placing:  that  vast 
mm  in  the  ciiBtody  of  a  few  mouapolizing  corjKimtions,  bg- 
lected  at  the  sole  will  of  the  Executive,  and  continued  duriug 
his  pleasure,  to  he  used  as  their  own  fwm  the  time  it  is  ool- 
lectod  till  it  is  disbursed  P  To  this  question  there  must 
burst  fnim  the  lips  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country  and 
its  institutionSj  and  who  is  the  enemy  of  monopoly,  injustiee, 
and  oppression,  an  indignant  No.  Ami  here  let  me  express 
tlie  pleiisurc  I  feel  lluit  the  Seuntur  fnim  New- York,  In 
moving  Ids  amendment,  however  objectionable  his  scheme, 
has  placed  hinit^lf  in  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the 
present  unheard-of  and  dangerous  state  of  tilings ;  and  I  add, 
as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  his 
remarks  in  supjwrt  of  his  anicndment,  were  characterize*!  by 
a  courtesy  and  Uberality  which  I,  on  my  part,  fehall  cnden\'Dr 
to  imitate.  ISut  I  fear,  notwitbstnndiug  tills  fax'orable  indi- 
cation in  BO  iutluentlid  a  (inarter,  the  very  magnitude  of  tho 
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eril  (too  great  to  be  conoooled)  will  but  Berre  to  pei-jwtoatfl 
it.  So  groat  and  various  are  the  intureBts  enlisted  in  itp 
fevor,  tliat  1  greatly  feur  all  tlio  efforts  of  tbo  wise  and 
patriotic  to  tirrest  it  will  ]iruve  unavailing.  At  tlie  lK>ad  of 
these  stand  the  depository  hanks  themselvts,  with  tht'ir  uii 
merotis  stockholders  and  officers  ;  with  their  ^0,000,000  of 
capital,  and  an  equal  amount  of  public  depowts,  asaoclated  in- 
to one  great  coiobinationextendiiigover  the  whole  Union,  and 
under  tho  influence  and  control  of  the  treasury  departnaent. 
The  whule  weight  of  this  mighty  combination,  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  iho  continiinncc  of  the  prftsent  state  of  tilings,  is 
op^ioeed  to  axty  change.  Tn  this  powerful  cnmLinaiinn  must 
be  added  tho  uumepoiia  and  influential  body  who  arc  de- 
jiendent  on  bunks  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  pobtienl  opimons,  must  be  alanned 
at  any  cliaugc  wliich  may  limit  tlieir  discounts  and  accom- 
modations. Then  coint;  the  8tot;k-jnbljers,  n  growing  and 
fomiidahle  class,  who  live  by  raising  and  depR'ssing  stocks, 
ftnd  who  behold  iu  the  pi'eseut  state  of  things  the  most  &vor- 
able  opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  Jaugerous  and  comipt- 
ing  pursuits.  With  the  control  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  over  tho  banks  of  dejiosit,  through  tranafer 
warrants^  with  the  jiower  of  withdrawing  the  deposits  at 
pleasure,  he  may,  whenever  he  chooser,  raise  or  depress  the 
stock  of  any  bank  ;  and,  if  dlspostnl  to  use  this  tremendous 
power  for  corrupt  purposes,  may  luuko  the  fortunes  of  the 
inttlatod,  and  over>vhelm  in  sudden  ritin  those  not  in  the 
secret.  To  tho  stock-jobbers  must  bo  added  speculators  of 
erery  huo  and  form  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  speculators  in 
public  lands,  who,  by  tho  use  of  the  public  funds,  are  rapidly 
divesting  tlio  jieople  of  the  noble  ].intrimony  left  by  our  an- 
cestors in  tlie  jiublic  domain,  hy  giving  in  exchange  what 
may,  in  the  end,  ]>rLive  to  bo  broken  credit  and  worthless 
rags.  To  Ihetio  we  must  add  the  artful  and  crafty  polil  icians, 
vho  wield  tliis  mighty  combiuatiou  of  iutcrcBts  fur  jxjUtical 
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imrposes.  I  aia  anxious  to  avoid  mingling  party  poUttCB  m 
Uiis  (lisL-uBsion ;  anil,  that  I  may  uc»t  even  seem  to  do  so, 
I  filiall  uut  utk-nipt  tu  uxliibit,  lu  all  its  dotailii,  Ihe  feAi-ful, 
and,  I  was  iiboiit  to  add,  the  overwh<?bmug  power  wiiicli  llie 
])re9ent  state  of  things  places  iu  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  control  of  the  Goveraraciit,  and  which.  If  it  be  nut 
wiflded  to  overthrow  our  institutions  and  destroy  all  respon- 
sihility,  must  be  attributed  to  their  want  of  incUnation,  and 
not  to  their  want  of  means. 

Such  is  the  power  and  influenco  interested  to  oontinua 
the  public  money  where  it  is  now  deposited.  To  these  there 
arc  ojipuwd  the  lioiK-st,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  of  every  party, 
who  behuld  jn  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things 
the  almost  certain  convulsion  and  overthrow  of  our  liberty. 
There  would  be  found,  on  the  same  side,  the  great  mass  of 
the  industrious  and  labouriuj^  ]X)rtioii  of  the  community, 
whose  hard  earnings  arc  cxtmctcd  frara  them  without  their 
knowledge,  wore  it  not  that  what  is  improperly  taken  from 
them  is  eucoessfully  used  as  the  means  of  deceiving  and 
controlling  them.  If  such  wore  not  the  case — if  those  who 
work  could  see  how  those  who  profit  ai-o  enriched  at  their 
exixpnse — the  present  stato  of  thin^  would  not  be  endured 
for  a  moment ;  but  aa  it  is,  I  fear  that,  from  misconception, 
and  consequent  want  of  union  and  co-operation,  things  may 
coutinue  as  they  are,  till  it  will  he  too  late  to  apply  a  romtnly. 
I  trust,  however,  tlmt  suuli  will  not  l>c  the  fact ;  that  tlie 
I>eople  will  bo  n>uscd  from  their  false  Bccurity  ;  and  that 
Uoiigrcss  will  refuse  to  atyoura  till  an  efficient  remedy  is 
applied.  In  this  hope,  1  recur  to  the  inquiry,  "What  shall 
tliat  remetly  l>e?  Sliall  we  adopt  the  measure  recommended 
by  the  Senator  from  New- York,  whieh,  m  hag  been  stated, 
proposes  to  authorize  the  Commissionera  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  to  ascertain  the  j>ro1iahle  income  o(  each  quarter,  and, 
if  there  should  be  a  probable  oxoess  above  $5,000,000,  tc 
vest  the  Burplua  in  the  purchnt»o  of  State  stocks  j  but,  if 
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there  shall  he  a  deficicucy,  to  sl-U  eo  much  of  the  stock  pre- 
viously puruliasLHl  H8  would  lunke  up  the  differeiico  ? 

I  rogret  that  the  Seuator  Itaa  not  iuniished  a  statement 
of  facts  Huffieu-utly  full  to  emiblu  us  to  form  an  o|mnou  of 
wliat  will  be  tho  pmctit^al  opemtion  of  his  scheme.  He  liaa 
omitted,  for  iustonce,  to  state  what  is  tho  aggre^to  atiiouiit 
of  stocks  issued  hy  the  several  States — a  fact  iiidis^iensnlib 
iu  order  to  ascertain  how  the  price  of  tho  stocks  would  be 
aJfected  by  the  application  of  tho  surplus  to  their  purchase. 
All  who  are  iix  the  least  tamiliar  with  suIyocU  of  this  kind, 
must  know  that  the  price  of  stocks  rises  proportiunably 
with  tho  aniouDt  of  the  sum  applied  to  their  purchase. 
I  have  already  shoMii  that  the  probable  surplus  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  uotwithstaudiug  the  extravaj^aijce  of  the  appro- 
priations, will  be  between  thirty  and  thirty-iive  luUlioiifi ; 
and,  l)efnre  we  can  decide  understand ingly,  whether  this 
great  sum  can  with  propriety  be  apjiUed  as  the  Senator  pro- 
poses, we  should  know  whether  the  amount  of  State  stocks 
}*e  sufHcient  to  absorb  it,  tvithont  raising  their  price  extrava- 
gantly bigh. 

The  Senator  should  also  have  infurmod  us,  not  only  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  stock,  but  how  it  is  tUstributed  among 
the  States,  in  onler  to  enable  us  to  deteriniuo  wheLlier  his 
scheme  would  operate  equally  between  them.  In  the  absence 
of  correct  informatiuu  on  both  of  tlicsc  points,  wo  are  com- 
pcllod  to  use  such  tus  wo  may  ])08scss,  however  defective  and 
uncertain,  in  order  to  make  up  our  mind  on  his  amcndmcDt. 

We  all  know,  then,  that  wbilc  several  of  the  States  have  nu 
stocks,  and  many  a  very  inconNideralile  amount,  three  ol'  the 
lar;^  Statfs  (Penusylvaniii,  Ohio,  and  New-York)  have  a  very 
large  amount — not  less  in  the  aggregate,  if  I  an)  correctly  in- 
formed, than  thirty-live  or  forty  uuUious.  Wlint  amount  is  held 
by  the  rest  of  the  States  is  uncertain  ;  but  I  suppose  it  may 
bo  snfcly  assumed  that,  taking  the  whole^  It  is  less  than  that 
held  by  those  States.      With  these  facts,  it  cannot  he  doubl  I'd 
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that  tho  npplication  of  the  surphis,  ns  pn>p<3eed  by  the 
Sonntor,  would  be  exceedinglf  iineqiinl  among  the  States, 
and  that  the  adiiuitago  of  the  apjilicatiun  woiih)  mainly 
Hccnio  to  thcfl«  StAtcs.  To  mnfttofthcno  objeotioos,  tho 
SenatOT,  whilo  be  docs  not  deny  tliat  the  application  of  the 
surplus  will  greatly  raise  the  price  of  stocks,  insistg  that 
the  Suites  issiiui^  them  will  nut  derive  any  benetit  from  the 
adrance,  and,  consequently,  have  no  interest  in  tho  qticstion 
of  the  application  of  the  surjilus  to  their  purchase. 

If  by  States  lie  moans  the  govemmynts  of  the  States,  the 
view  of  tlie  Senator  may  be  correct.  They  may,  as  he  Bays, 
have  but  little  intercKt  in  the  market  value  of  their  stocks^  as 
it  niUfit  Imj  redeemed  by  the  «imo  amount,  whether  that  be 
high  or  law.  But  if  we  tako  a  moro  enlarged  view,  and  com- 
prehend the  people  of  the  States  lis  woll  as  their  govemraent, 
the  argument  entirely  fails,  Tho  Senator  will  not  deny  thaUi 
the  liciMers  have  a  deep  interest  in  tho  apphcaiion  of  so 
a  Rum  as  the  present  surjdus  to  the  purchase  of  their  stocks. 
He  will  not  deny  that  sueh  application  must  greatly  advance 
the  price  ;  and,  of  course,  in  detiTiniiiing  whether  the  Statw 
having  stocks  ^^^ll  be  Iiencfited  by  applying  tho  surplus  as  ho 
proposes,  we  must  firet  ascertain  who  are  the  holders.  Where 
do  they  reside  ?  Are  they  foreigners  residing  abiutd  ?  If 
so,  would  it  bo  wiss  to  apply  the  public  money  so  as  to  ad* 
vance  the  interests  of  foreigners,  to  whom  the  Btates  are 
under  no  obligation  but  honestly  to  pay  to  them  the  debts 
which  they  have  contractc<l  ?  But  if  nut  held  by  foreigners, 
are  they  held  by  citizens  of  such  States  ?  If  such  be  the 
fact,  will  the  Senator  deny  that  those  ^States  will  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  application  of  the  surplus,  as  projKised  iu 
his  amendment,  when  tho  effects  of  such  application  must  be, 
as  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  greatly  to  enhance  the  prico  of  the 
stocks,  and,  consequently,  to  increase  the  wealth  of  their 
citizens  ?  Let  ub  suppose  tliat,  instead  of  purclmsing  tho 
stocks  of  the  States  in  which  his  constituents  arc  intei 
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the  Scoator'*  aracndmc?nt  hud  proposed  to  apply  the  presf  nt 
enormous  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  oottou  orskvea,  in  wliich 
the  constituents  of  the  Southern  Scuators  are  iutcrcstcd, 
ffould  anyone  doubt  that  the  cotton-^m^vin^ or  alavchoMing 
States  would  have  n  duup  intercut  in  tlic  question  ?  It  will 
not  be  denied  that,  if  so  ai)plie<l,  their  price  would  \)e  greatly 
advanced,  and  the  wealth  of  their  citizinns  pio|H)rtionahly 
iacreasiHl.  Precisely  the  samo  effect  would  result  from  the 
appli^^tiun  to  the  purchase  of  stocks,  with  like  benefits  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  which  }uive  issued  lai^c  uaiouats  of 
stock.     The  principlu  is  the  saiue  in  both  cases. 

But  there  is  another  view  uf  the  suhjeet  which  demands 
luost  serious  cousideration.  Assuuiiu';,  wliat  will  not  be 
questioned,  that  the  nppUculion  of  the  surplus,  as  proposed 
by  the  amendment,  will  bo  very  uueqiml  among  the  States, 
some  liaring  little  or  none,  and  others  a  large  luiiount  of 
stocks,  the  result  would  necessarily  hu  to  create,  in  eft'ect,  the 
relation  of  debtor  and  ei-editor  between  the  States.  The 
States  whose  stocks  might  be  purchased  by  the  commissioners 
woidd  become  the  debtors  of  the  Government  ;  and  as  the 
Government  would,  in  fact,  be  but  tho  agent  between  theici 
and  tlie  other  States,  the  latter  wouUl,  in  reality,  be  tht-ir 
crcditora.  This  relation  between  them  could  nut  fail  to  be 
productive  of  important  poHtit'sd  cunsuquences,  which  wuuld 
intiuencc  all  the  operatluas  of  the  Governnienl.  It  would, 
in  particular,  luivc  a  powertul  bearing  upon  the  pretiideutiul 
election  ;  the  debtor  and  creditor  States  each  strivin*;;  to  give 
such  a  result  to  the  elections  as  might  be  favorable  to  their 
respective  interests ;  the  one  to  exact,  and  the  other  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  the  jmymejit  of  the  debt.  Supposing 
the  three  gix-at  States  to  wliich  I  have  rt-fcrrevl,  whose  united 
inllueuee  would  have  no  decided  aco^itrol,  to  be  the  priuuipal 
debtor  States,  as  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  iact,  it  is 
easy  to  »oe  tlrnt  the  result  would  be,  fiually,  the  release  of 
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the  delt,  (iml,  eonsetiuently.a  oorreBpondingloes  to  tlie  crwl- 
itor,  and  gain  to  tliP  ilcbtor  Stfttw, 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  stiH  more  de- 
seT^ing,  if  iJOBsiblf,  of  attentiou  than  either  of  thotte  which 
have  been  jiroseiilcd.  It  is  impoflKlblc  not  to  see,  after  what 
has  been  said,  tliat  the  power  proposed  to  be  conierred  by  tho 
nint'ndineut  rjf  tho  St-niitor,  of  applying  the  SLrjiUis  in  biiyinig' 
and  selling  tliu  stocks  of  the  States,  is  one  of  great  extent, 
and  calculated  to  have  powerful  influence,  not  oiily  on  a  lai^ 
UnIv  of  tho  must  wealthy  and  iuflueotial  citizeua  of  the  Stales 
which  have  issued  Btogks.  but  on  the  States  thuiuselvtus.  The 
next  question  is,  In  whom  is  the  exercise  of  tliis  power  to  be 
vested  ?  Where  shall  wc  find  individuals  auftieiently  de- 
tached from  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  whose  virtue,  patriot- 
ism, disinterestetlness,  and  firmness  can  raise  them  bo  far 
above  poHiica!  and  siniKter  motives  as  to  exercise  powers 
BO  high  and  influential  exclusively  for  tho  public  good,  with- 
out any  view  to  jieraonal  or  political  aggrandizement  ?  Who 
has  the  aiiiGudnieut  si-lected  as  standing  aloof  from  jtolitics, 
find  posseseiug  theso  high  qiuilifieations  ?  Who  are  the 
present  commiftsiouers  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  whom  this  high 
and  ri'sponsililo  trust  is  to  be  confidod  ?  At  tlie  head  stands 
I  lie  ViLT- President  of  the  United  StJites,  with  whom  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Secreuir)*  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  and  the  Attorney  General,  are 
associated  ;  all  party  men,  deeply  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  power  in  the  jtresent  hand^,  and  having  the  strongest 
motives  to  apply  the  vast  |M)wer  which  tho  amendment  would 
conft^r  upon  lliem.  should  it  I>econia  a  law,  to  parly  pnrfHises. 
I  do  not  say  it  would  be  so  applied  ;  but  1  must  auk,  Woidd 
it  bo  prudent,  would  it  be  wise,  would  it  be  seemly^  to  %'est 
such  great  and  dangerous' iKtwers  in  those  who  have  so  strong 
a  motive  to  abuse  it — and  who,  if  thoy  should  have  clevalitm 
and  virtuij  enough  to  resist  the  temptation,  woidd  stUL  be 
Buspectcd  of  having  used  the  ])ower  for  sinister  and  corrupt 
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fiurposes?  I  am  persuaded,  in  drawing  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Xew-York  has,  without  due  reflectiou  oa 
the  impropriety  of  vesting  tho  power  where  ho  prnposfs,  in- 
advertently inserted,  the  provision  which  he  has;  and  that,  oa 
a  review^  he  will  concur  with  me,  that,  should  hift  amendmeat 
be  a<iopted,  the  power  ought  to  be  vested  in  others,  loss  ex- 
posed to  temptation,  and,  consefjuently,  less  exposed  to  sus- 
picion. 

I  have  now  stated  the  Icadlug  objections  to  tlie  seveml 
modes  of  disponing  of  the  surplus  revenue  which  I  proposed  to 
consider ;  and  the  question  iigaiu  recura,  What  shall  be  done 
with  tho  8uqdu»  ?  The  Senate  is  not  uninformed  of  my 
opinion  on  this  important  subject.  Foi-eseeing;  that  there 
would  be  a  large  surplus,  and  the  mischievous  consequences 
that  must  follow,  I  moved,  during  tho  last  session,  for  a  select 
comriiitt-ee,  which,  among  other  measures,  reported  a  restilu- 
tion  so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to  authorize  the  tcni- 
pornry  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States;  but  so 
many  doubted  whether  there  would  be  a  surplus  at  the  time, 
that  it  rendered  all  proHjwct  of  carrying  tho  resolution  hojie- 
less.  ily  opinion  8tIU  remains  nnclianged,  that  the  measure 
then  proposed  was  the  best ;  but  so  rapid  Has  bren  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  surplus,  even  beytmd  my  calculation,  and  so 
Itressiiig  the  danger,  that  what  wuuld  Imvebeen  then  an  effi- 
cient remedy,  would  now  be  too  tanly  to  meet  the  danger  ; 
and,  of  course,  another  remedy  must  be  devised,  more  speedy 
in  its  action. 

After  bestowing  on  the  subject  the  most  deliberate  atten- 
tion, 1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  no  other  so 
.VNh,  BO  efficient,  and  so  freft  fmm  olijortions  as  the  one  I  have 
prapoeed,  of  depositing  tho  surpliis  that  may  rcniaiii  at  tho 
terraiiiatLon  of  the  year,  in  the  treasuries  of  the  several  States, 
in  tho  manner  provided  for  in  thu  amendment.  But  the 
Senator  fmm  N"ew-York  objects  to  the  measure,  that  it  would, 
in  effect,  amount  to  a  distribution — ou  the  ground,  as  he  con- 
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ceivcs,  that  the  States  would  never  refund.  He  dOM  aok 
doubt  but  that  thoy  would  refund,  if  calletl  on  by  tlie  Go*- 
eninieut )  but  lie  s».y»  tluit  CongrL'ss  nill,  in  fact,  never  make 
the  call.  Ho  rests  this  conclusion  on  the  suppiisition  tluit 
there  would  be  a  mtyority  of  the  StatcB  opposed  to  it,  ITo 
udiuits,  in  case  the  revenue  aliuuM  become  deficient,  that 
(he  Southern  or  staple  States  would  prefer  to  refund  their 
quota  rather  than  to  raise  the  imposts  to  meet  the  deficit ; 
but  he  inflicts  that  the  contrary  wouKI  be  the  case  with  the 
iiia-nutacturing  States,  which  would  prefer  to  increaso  the 
imposts  to  refiinding  tlieir  quota,  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
crease of  t!io  duties  would  promote  the  interests  of  manu- 
fiictuR'B.  I  cannot  a^jife  with  the  Senator  that  those  Stales 
would  assume  a  poaitiou  80  eulirely  xmtenftblo  as  to  refurt 
to  refund  a  dcj>osib  whicli  their  faith  would  bo  plighted  lo 
return,  and  rest  the  rcfuiwl  un  the  ground  of  preferring  tohiy 
a  tax,  because  it  would  be  a  bounty  to  them,  and  would  con- 
sequently, throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  tax  ou  the  other 
States.  But,  be  this  ai>  it  inay,  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that, 
if  they  should  take  a  course  m  lu^ustand  monstrous,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  the  other  States  would  most  unquestionably 
resist  till!  increase  of  tlie  imposts;  so  that  the  Goveniment 
would  have  to  take  its  choice,  eithei'  to  go  without  the  money^ 
or  call  on  tho  States  to  refund  the  deposita.  But  1  sti  fiir 
agree  with  the  Senator  as  to  believe  tlial.  Congress  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  make  the  call ;  that  it  wmdd  nut  make  it 
till,  from  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  it  should  become  ahso- 
lutely  necessary  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  such  necessity, 
it  would  rcsoi't  to  a  just  and  proper  eeonomy  in  the  public 
expenditures  as  the  prefemblu  ttltematlve.  I  me  in  this, 
however,  nmoh  good  instead  of  eviL  The  Government  has 
long  since  departed  frtuu  habits  of  economy,  and  fallen  lulo 
a  profuiiion,  a  wa^te,  and  an  extravagance  in  its  diabursements, 
rarely  equalled  by  any  free  state,  and  which  threatens  the 
most  disastrous  conseq^uences. 
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Bat  1  fiiii  happy  to  think  that  tliu  grtmiul  ou  which  the 
objection  of  tho  Senator  sUinda  may  be  reniovud,  without 
materially  impairing  the  proviaioDs  of  the  bill.  It  will  ro- 
tiuire  but  the  addition  of  a  few  words  to  remove  it,  by  giv- 
ing to  tho  dcpu4ut8  alt  the  ailvaiitagi'tD^  wittiont  tiic  objuetions, 
which  he  proposes  by  his  plan.  It  will  be  easy  to  provide 
that  the  Slates  eliall  anthorize  the  proper  officers  to  give  ne- 
gotiable certiiicates  of  cle|)Osit,  which  shall  not  bear  interest 
till  demanded,  whon  they  bball  bear  the  usual  rates  till  |wid. 
Such  certificates  would  be,  in  fact,  State  stouks,  yvt;r^-  way 
inmilar  to  that  in  which  the  Scmitur  propoacs  to  vest  the  sur- 
plus, but  with  this  ptriking  euperiority — that,  instead  of  bebg 
partial,  and  limited  to  a  few  JStates,  they  would  be  fairly  and 
justly  apportioned  among  the  several  States.  They  would 
have  another  striking  advantage  over  his.  Tliey  would  cre- 
ate anicinp:  all  the  membeis  of  the  confederacy,  reciprocally, 
iho  relatiun  v{'  dcbtur  and  cn-ilifor,  in  projwrtion  to  their  re- 
lative weight  in  tho  Union;  which,  iu  t-iruct,  would  leave 
them  in  their  present  relatiun,  and,  of  oonrse,  avoid  the 
danger  that  would  result  from  his  ]ilan,  wliich,  as  has  been 
shown,  wonld  necessarily  make  a  jiart  of  the  8tatea  debt- 
ors to  the  rest,  with  all  the  dangers  resulting  from  such  re- 
lation. 

The  next  objection  of  the  Senator  is  to  the  ratio  of  dis- 
trilnition,  pwijiosod  iu  the  bill,  among  tho  States,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  uDe<iuaI,  if  not  unconstitutional.  He  in- 
sists that  the  truu  principle  would  1m\  to  tlistribnto  the  Bur- 
plus  among  the  States  in  pn»[»orliiin  to  the  representation  in 
the  House  of  Reprcsenlat  ives,  without  including  the  Sena- 
tors, as  is  proposed  in  the  bill — for  which  he  relies  on  the  fact, 
that,  by  the  constitution,  rvpresfcntatiou  and  taxation  are  to 
be  apportioned  in  the  same  mauner  among  the  States. 

The  Senate  will  ace  that  the  effect  of  adopting  the  ratio 
supjiortod  by  tlio  Senator  would  be  to  favor  the  large  Stale*, 
while  that  in  the  bill  will  be  more  favorable  to  the  soialL 
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The  State  I  in  part  represent,  occupies  a  neutral  posi- 
tion between  tho  two.  She  cauiwt  be  consUleretl  either  a 
lai^e  or  a  small  Slate,  furunutr,  n»  she  does,  one  twenty- 
fjurth  part  of  the  Uiiiou  ;  iiud,  oi'  ctmm--,  it  u  the  suuu  to 
her  whichever  ratio  may  l>e  aduptt'd.  But  I  prefer  tho  one 
contained  iu  niyamendmeat.onthe  ground  tluit  it  reprwenU 
the  reialivo  weight  of  the  Stutea  iu  the  Govcrunieut.  It  ia 
the  weight  assigned  to  tliem  io  the  choice  of  the  FregiUent 
and  Vice-President  in  tho  electoral  college,  and,  of  couree,  in 
the  administration  of  the  lawtt.  It  is  also  that  aesigned  to 
them  in  tlie  making  of  the  laws  by  the  action  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  coiTCsponds  very  nearly  to  their  weight  in  tho 
judicial  department  of  the  Government — the  judges  being 
nominated  by  t}ie  Preeidciit  and  euulirrnetl  l>y  tho  Seiiale. 
Iu  addition,  I  was  iufiuenced,  in  selecting  the  rntio,  by  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  wise  and  niagmmimoua  course,  In  case  of 
doubt,  to  favor  tlie  WL'aker  niembera  of  the  confedemcy.  The 
krger  can  always  take  care  of  themsclrcs;  and,  to  aroid 
jeidousy  and  iinproper  ftxlings,  ouglit  to  act  libeniUr  towards 
tlie  weaker  members  of  tho  confederacy.  To  whicli  may  be 
addeil,  that  I  am  of  the  impresgion — even  on  tbo  princi- 
ple aasumed  by  tlio  Senator,  that  th«  distribution  of  the  snr- 
l}ki8  ought  to  be  a]>portioned  on  the  ratio  of  diiw^  tiucation 
(which  may  be  well  doubted) — -the  ratio  wlueh  I  support 
would  oouforai,  in  pi'actice,  more  nearly  to  the  priuciplo  than 
that  which  he  supports.  It  is  a  fact  not  genemlly  knowu, 
that  i-epresentjitiou  iu  tlie  other  Hou«,  and  direct  taxes, 
should  they  be  laid,  would  be  very  iiar  from  being  equal,  al- 
though thu  c'uustitulion  pnjvides  that  they  shall  be.  The 
inequality  would  result  fn>m  the  nicKlc  of  apportioning  the 
repreaentativcs.  Instead  of  apportioning  them  among  the 
States,  as  near  as  may  l>e,  as  directed  by  the  constitution, 
an  artiScial  mode  of  distribution  has  Iwen  adopted,  which, 
in  iCB  effects,  gives  to  the  large  States  a  gi'e^iter,  and  to  the 
small  a  less  number,  than  that  fi»  which  they  are  entitled. 
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I  Would  refer  (liosu  who  may  deBire  to  uodergtand  how  this 
ineqmtlity  is  oHlrted,  tu  the  discnsau'u  iu  tliis  body  i>n  the 
*npjK.>rtinamcnt  bill  under  the  last  census.  &»  gi-ent  is  this 
inequality,  that,  were  a  direct  tax  to  be  laid.  New- York,  for 
instance,  would  Imve  at  least  three  memlwrs  more  than  her 
ftjiportionment  of  the  tax  would  refjuirr.  •  The  ratio  which  I 
have  proposed  would,  I  admit,  jinxlute  as  great  an  inequality 
in  fa%'or  of  mmn  of  the  small  States — particularly  ilie  old, 
whose  iiojHiIiilion  is  nearly  etutionury  ;  but  amoaj;  the  new 
and  growing  mcinbcrB  of  the  confedcTaey,  whicli  eonstitiito 
Ihe  greater  jHjrtion  of  the  small  States,  it  would  not  give 
a  hirger  sliare  of  the  deposits  thuu  what  they  would  be 
entitled  to  on  tho  principle  of  direct  taxes.  But  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  the  ratio  of  distribution,  like  his  ob- 
jection to  the  condition  on  which  the  bill  pn:»i>06es  to  make 
it,  is  a  matter  of  smtdl  eomfiurativo  L-uusenuence.  I  am 
l>repai'ed,  in  the  Rpirit  of  ooncesRion,  to  adopt  either,  as  one 
iir  tho  other  may  be  mni-o  aceeptnble  to  the  Senate. 

It  now  remains  to  ei>ni|.arc  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
proposed  in  the  bill  with  the  others  I  haro  discuiwed  ;  and 
unices  I  am  greatly  dcL-cived,  it  piissetwes  great  advantages 
over  them.  Cumpaivd  with  the  scheme  of  expending  tho 
surplus,  its  advantages  are,  that  it  would  avoid  tlie  ex- 
travagance and  waste  which  must  result  from  suddenly  more 
than  quadrupling  the  ex|^emIitnres,  without  a  corroRponding 
organization  in  the  disbursing  department  of  the  Govemnit-nt 
to  enforce  economy  and  responsibility.  It  would  also  avoid 
tho  diversion  i>f  m  large  a  iHirtinu  nf  the  industry  «f  the 
ooimtry  from  its  present  useful  diteetitm  to  unproductive  ol>- 
jccts,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  coim- 
try,  ns  has  bren  shown  ; — while  it  would,  at  the  aanie  time, 
^-  tivoid  the  increase  of  the  patronage  and  iiitlucnce  of  the  Gov- 
H  erament,  with  uU  their  corruption  and  danger  to  the  liberty 
H  and  iastitutions  of  the  country'.  But  its  advantages  would 
H     not  be  limited  simply  to  avoiding  the  evil  of  extravagant  and 
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oselca  diabur8cmcut8.  Ic  votild  confer  }wgitive  benefits,  hy 
enabling  the  States  to  discharge  thoir  dcblft,  and  complete  a 
RVKtem  of  interniil  impTovemont*,  by  Tuilrnads  and  cnnals, 
which  would  not  only  greatly  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the 
cimfederacy,  but  iticrvase  its  jiower,  by  atigniunling^  intiuitely 
our  resources  nnd  prosperity. 

1  do  not  deem  it  nectsssjiry  to  compare  the  dispoflitioo  of 
llie  surplus  vf}iicli  is  proposed  in  the  bill  with  the  dnngorous, 
Hiid,  T  nnist  say,  wirked  hcIkiuo  nf  leaving  the  public  funds 
where  they  ore,  iu  the  banks  of  depiwit,  to  be  lonucd  out  by 
those  iDstitutiuus  Ut  RjHrculators  and  purtisims,  ^nthout  au- 
thority or  control  of  biw. 

Compared  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Senator  frmn 
Mew- York,  it  is  Butticient,  to  prove  its  superiority,  to  say 
that,  while  it  avoids  all  the  objections  to  which  his  is  linlile, 
it  fit  the  panie  time  possossee  all  the  advantages,  with  uthers 
jieciUiur  to  itself.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  jiroiiiiuent 
i«,  that  it  provi<lc«  the  only  eftinent  remedy  for  the  deep- 
seated  disease  which  now  afllicta  the  body  politic,  and  which 
thrualous  tu  teriniualo  so  fatally,  unleafi  it  be  Bpecdily  and  ef- 
fectually arrested. 

AH  who  have  reflect*.'d  on  the  nature  of  our  complex  8x-s- 
tem  of  goveraiuent,  and  the  daogers  to  which  it  la  exposed, 
have  seen  that  it  is  snsceptible,  from  its  tttruclure,  to  two  dan- 
gers of  an  opposite  character— one  threatening  comtolidatKin, 
and  the  other  anarchy  and  dissoluttou.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  CJovejinnent,  we  find  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  wise  and  patriotic  na  to  which  the  Government  was  most 
exposed :  one  part  hoHenng  the  danger  was,  that  the  Gor- 
emmeut  wonld  absorb  tho  reserved  jxtwers  of  the  States, 
and  temiinato  in  consolidation,  while  tho  other  were  equally 
conAdent  that  the  States  would  absorb  tho  powers  of  the 
Qovemment,  nrd  the  system  end  in  anarchy  and  dissolution. 
It  was  this  diversity  of  opinion  wliieh  gave  Wrlh  to  the  twn 
great,  honest,  and  patriotic  pftrtiee  which  so  long  divided  the 
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coumiimity,  and  U>  the  manv  political  conflicts  whluli  so  long 
agitated  the  country,  Tlmo  hjis  decided  thv  contrnvtrrey. 
We  are  no  looj^r  lefl  to  doubt  that  the  danger  is  on  the 
side  of  this  Goveninicnt;  and  that,  if  not  arresfwl,  the  sys- 
teni  nuist  tcrraiuatu  in  an  entire  absorption  of  the  powers 
of  the  Statea. 

Lookinj?  back,  with  the  lii;ht  which  experience  haa  fiir- 
nishetl^  we  now  clearly  me  that  both  of  the  parties  touk  a 
false  view  of  the  openitiou  of  the  8i,"8tem.  It  was  adniittcd 
by  both,  that  there  would  be  a  conflict  for  power  between 
the  Government  and  the  States,  arising  from  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  who,  for  the-  tiiuc  being-,  exciviscd  the 
powers  of  the  Government  and  the  States,  to  enlarge  their 
reapoctive  powers  at  the  expense  of  each  other,  and  which 
would  induce  each  to  watch  the  oilier  with  incessant  vigi- 
lance. Had  such  proved  to  be  the  fact,  I  readily  concede 
tliat  the  result  would  have  been  the  0]>p09i1e  of  what  has 
occurrej,  and  the  reiiuMican,  and  not  the  federal  ]>arty, 
would  have  been  niihtaUi'ii  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  (i)*steiii, 
But  80  far  from  this  jealousy,  experience  Jiaa  shown  that,  in 
the  operation  of  the  system,  a  majority  of  the  States  liave 
acted  in  concert  with  the  Government  al,  all  times,  except 
aptm  tho  eve  of  political  revolution,  when  cue  party  was 
about  to  go  out,  to  niiike  room  for  the  other  io  come  in  ;  and 
we  now  clearly  see  that  tliis  has  not  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, but  that  the  habitual  operatiou  uiust  neceasarily  bu  so. 
The  misconception  resulted  from  overlooking  the  fact,  that 
the  Government  is  but  an  agent  of  the  States,  and  that  the 
dominant  majority  of  the  Union,  which  elect  and  contrul  a 
majority  of  tho  State  Legislatures,  would  elect  also  those 
who  would  control  this  Government  ;— whether  that  majority 
rested  on  sectional  interesis,  on  patrr»nage  and  iiiHueuce,  or  on 
wlmtever  other  basis,  and  that  they  would  use  the  iotlucuco 
both  of  the  General  and  State  Governments  jointly,  for  ag- 
grandizement and  the  perpetuation  of  their  power.  Kt^ardud 
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in  tluA  lights  it  is  not  at  aU  surprising  that  tlie  tendencr  ( 
tlie  svHteiH  is  Buch  a«  it  has  proved  it:splf  to  be, — and  wluch 
uny  iulelHgf  lit  olifieiTer  uow  nces  must  iieceRsaiily  teruuuate 
in  a  central,  nlsciliite,  irresponsiljle,  and  de«])olic  i>ow*er.  It 
is  this  fatal  tendency  tlmt  t\w  measure  proposed  in  the  bill 
is  caleulated  ti»  roiinteract,  and  which,  1  believe,  would  prove 
offective  if  nuw  ajipUed.  It  would  placo  the  Stutes  in  th* 
relatioQ  iu  which  it  was  universally  believed  tliey  would  stand 
to  tUis  Oovernmoiit  at  the  lime  of  its  formation  ;  ami  make 
them  tliose  jealous  and  vigilant  guardians  of  its  action  on  all 
measures  touching  tho  disbunicuieuts  and  exjieudilures  of 
the  Government,  which  it  was  confidently  believeil  they 
would  be  ;  wluch  would  arrest  the  fatid  tendency  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  entire  powera  of  the  system  in  thistiovem- 
niont,  if  any  tiling  on  earth  can. 

But  it  is  objected  that  tlio  remedy  would  he  too  jujwerful, 
Rud  would  produce  iiu  opposito  and  equally  dangerous  ten- 
dency. I  coiucido  that  such  would  be  tlio  dauj^T,  it'  jier- 
monenlly  applied  ;  and,  under  that  impression,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  2'r*;aent  excess  of  revenue  would  not  continue 
longer,  I  have  liiiulcil  the  measure  to  the  dtmitlou  of  the 
Comprouji^e  Act.  Thus  limited,  it  will  act  suOicientlylong, 
1  trust,  to  eradicate  the  present  diseoHC,  without  su|>erin- 
ducing  one  of  an  opposite  character. 

Hut  the  plan  proposed  is  supported  by  it«  justice,  a«  well 
as  these  high  considemtions  of  ]tolitical  expediency.  The 
surplus  money  in  the  treasury  is  not  ours.  It  prnperly  lie- 
Iong&  to  those  wlio  made  it^  and  from  whom  it  Itas  been  im- 
justly  taken.  I  liold  Jt  an  uui|uesliQnablc  iiriueiple,  that  the 
Govemmeut  has  no  right  to  take  a  cent  from  the  people  be- 
yond what  is  neceBsar}'  to  meet  its  legitimate  aiul  cuusti- 
tutionnl  wants.  To  take  more  intentionally  would  IjC  rob- 
bery ;  uud,  if  the  Government  has  not  incurred  the  guilt  iu 
the  present  case,  its  exemption  can  only  be  found  in  its  foUy 
— tbc  folly  of  not  seeing  and  guarding  against  a  vast  excess 
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of  revenue,  wliich  the  moRt  ordinnn.*  iindemtanding  ought  to 
have  foresix'u  ami  prcvonted.  If  it  were  incur  |K»wer — if  wo 
could  ascertain  fruiii  whom  the  vast  Hnnnuit.  now  in  the  trea- 
stiry  was  Imjn-operly  takt-iij  jnstifi!  wmihl  ik*manil  that  it 
bIiouM  be  returned  to  its  lawfiil  ownere.  But,  lis  that  is  im- 
piissilile,  the  measure  next  best,  as  approaching  nearest  to 
ri;.stituti(in,  i«  that  which  is  propused,  to  depusit  it  in  the 
tR'aaurius  ^if  the  sevend  HtatcH,  which  will  phice  it  under  the 
disposition  of  the  ioiinediato  representatives  of  the  people, 
to  bo  nsed  by  them  aa  they  may  think  fit,  till  the  n'ants  of 
t)ie  tiovcmniont  may  rtHjuIre  its  rtttiiru. 

But  It  is  ubjectcfi  tlint  »tu:h  a  dispunition  would  he  a  bnbt; 
to  the  people.  A  Lrilw  to  the  people  to  return  it  to  those 
to  whom  it  justly  belongs,  and  from  whose  pockets  it 
should  never  have  hcen  taken  !  A  brilje  to  i)lm;e  it  in  the 
charge  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  those  from  whom 
we  derive  our  authority,  and  who  may  employ  it  bo 
much  more  usefully  thau  wo  can  I  Cut  what  is  to  be 
done?  If  not  returned  to  the  people,  it  must  go  some- 
where ;  and  is  there  no  danger  of  bribing  those  to  whom 
it  may  go  ?  If  we  disburse  it,  is  there  no  danger  of  brib- 
ing the  thousands  of  agents,  contractors,  and  joblwrg, 
through  whose  hands  it  must  jiasa,  and  in  whose  pockets, 
and  those  of  their  associates,  so  hir^i;  a  part  would  be 
deposited?  If,  to  avoid  this,  wo  leave  it  where  it  is,  in 
tho  bank."*, — is  there  no  danger  of  bribing  the  banks  in  whose 
custody  it  is,  with  their  various  dependants,  and  the  nu- 
merous Bwamis  of  speculators  which  hover  about  tliem  in 
hojM.'s  of  particijmdng  in  the  spoil  ?  Is  thoit;  na  danger  of 
brihing  the  jiolitieal  managers,  who,  through  the  deposits, 
bavrt  the  eotitnil  of  these  banks,  and,  by  them,  of  their  de- 
I>endantfi,  and  the  hungry  and  vonK-iuus  Iiosls  of  spcculatore 
who  have  overspread  and  are  devouring  the  land  ?  Yes,  lite- 
rally devouring  the  land.  Finally,  if  it  should  be  vested,  a* 
lirojifiseil  by  the  l^-iuitor  from  New-York,  is  there  no  danger 
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of  liriljing  tlic  hoMcnt  of  State  sfwks,  and,  tlimugh  them, 
the  States  which  hnvc  isaueii  ihcm  ?  Are  the  agcnls,  the 
johbers,  ami  ci-intnu-'tars  J  are  tbe  dirx-irturs  and  stoyklK'lders 
of  tlie  banks ;  are  the  spc«:ulBli>re  and  stock-jobbers  ;  are  the 
political  iiianagcre  and  holders  of  State  securities,  the  only 
honest  portion  of  the  coniniumly  ?  Are  they  alone  incajMi- 
ble  of  beiuft  bribed  ?  And  are  tho  people  the  least  honetjt, 
and  iDost  liivblo  to  be  bribed  ?  Is  this  the  creed  of  those 
now  in  ]^owcr  ?  of  those  who  profess  to  be  the  Iricods  of  the 
people,  and  to  place  implicit  eonfidence  in  their  nrtiic  and 
IMitriotisra  ? 

I  hare  now,  said  Mr.  Calhoxin,  stated  wluit,  in  my  opin- 
ion, ought  to  be  done  with  the  KurpluR.  Another  qitefttttin 
fftill  remains:  nr>t  what  shall,  hut  what  will  be  dono  with 
the  siirphia  ?  With  ft  few  remarks  on  this  question,  I  sluill 
cojichitle  wluit  I  intended  to  say. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic, 
when  to  show  what  ought  to  bo  done  was  to  insure  the 
adoption  of  the  measure.  Those  days  hnvc  passed  away,  I 
fear,  for  ever.  A  power  has  riueu  up  in  the  Govcrumcnt 
greater  than  the  pcajdc  thcuisulvcs,  coQiiistiug  of  juauy,  and 
various,  and  powerful  interests,  conibinetl  into  one  mass,  and 
held  together  by  the  cohceivo  jiower  of  the  ^■a8t  surplus  iu 
the  banlcs.  This  mighty  combinatiou  will  be  opposed  to 
any  change  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  such  is  its  infln- 
cncQ,  no  measure  to  which  it  is  opposed  can  become  a  law, 
however  expedient  and  necessary :  and  that  the  public  money 
will  remain  in  tlieir  possession,  to  he  di8j>osetl  of,  not  as  the 
public  interest,  but  as  theirs  uniy  dictate.  The  time,  indeed, 
seems  inat  appinaclitng,  when  no  law  cau  pass,  nor  any  honor 
be  conferred,  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  tide-waiter, 
without  the  assent  of  this  i>owerful  and  interested  combina- 
tion, which  is  stemlily  bccimiin*;  tlie  Uuvemment  itself,  Iu 
the  utter  subversion  of  the  authority  of  the  people.  Nay, 
I  fear  we  are  hi  the  midst  of  it.  ;  and  I  look  with  anxiety 
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to  the  falo  of  this  measure  ns  the  tert  whether  wo  are  or 
not. 

If  nothiDg  should  bo  done— if  ihe  money  which  jnstly 
bobngs  to  tho  jienjilo  he  left  where  it  is,  with  the  many 
nnd  overwhehiiing  objections  to  it^ — the  fact  will  prove  that 
a  great  and  radical  change  hus  been  eflected  j  that  Ihe  Gov- 
ernment Ih  BHhvertud, ;  that  the  authnrily  of  the  |uiiplu  is 
Buppresficd  by  an  union  of  ihe  hanks  and  the  Kxeciitive — nn 
union  a  hundred  times  more  dangercnw  than  that  of  chiirch 
and  statu,  a^in^t  which  the  constitution  has  bo  jealously 
j<uardcd.  It  woiild  Iw  the  aniionncement  of  a  state  of 
things  from  which,  it  is  to  be  feai-ed,  there  can  be  no  recovery 
^-a  state  of  boundleM  corruption,  and  the  lowest  and  basest 
BubHenHency.  It  seems  to  he  the  imh^r  of  Providence  that, 
with  the  exception  of  tlutie,  a  |>eople  may  recover  from 
any  evil.  Piracy,  robbery,  and  violence  of  ewry  descrip- 
tioD  may,  as  htBtnry  provop,  b«  followed  by  virtue,  patriut- 
istn,  and  national  grentnesit  ;  but  where  is  the  example  to  l>u 
fbimd  of  a  degenerate,  oorni]>t  and  subsorviont  people,  wlio 
liave  ever  recovered  their  rirtue  mid  patriotism  ?  Their 
lot  haa  ever  i>eon  the  lowest  stHte  of  wrotchednews  and 
misery  :  Bcorned,  trodden  down,  and  obliterated  for  over  from 
the  list  of  nations.  Hay  Heaven  grant  that  such  may 
never  be  our  doom  ! 
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Ou  tho  Deposit  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Decem- 
ber 21,  18SG. 

[Mr.  Cauiocit,  Agreeably  to  oodcc,  uked  and  ohuiiacd  leave  to 
iiit/Dtliice  tlio  lotlowiTijf  Bill ; — 

A  Bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  c«rtatQ  sacdoos  tltorein  nomei} 
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of  tho  act  of  Uio  28d  June,  1 83tt,  n-jj^ulnliiig  Uie  deposilB  of  tliu  mone^ 
that  may  I*  in  tho  treamirj-  on  tlie  Ut  January,  1836. 

Jie  itenartfif,  d'c.  That  the  moufy  hIuitIi  ."ihall  be  in  tlte  tfeasuir 
of  tfati  United  Slak's  i>n  llie  first  (Lay  of  January,  1838,  rescrrtog  ll)« 
ftum  of  lire  millions  of  dollars,  (Jiidl  Lo  Jcjjosited  wilh.  tbe  wreml 
Stales,  on  die  t^rms  and  uin-onWng  to  lli«  provbaous  i»f  t!n»  13tli, 
Hfli,  nnd  ]5tli  stiiclions  of  tlic  at-t  to  rcjfulnt*  the  de|x»it«  of  llio 
piiMk-  mont-y,  approved  tho  ?rjd  day  of  June,  IS-lfJ.] 

Mb.  Calhoux,  in  iutroducing  the  bill,  observed  that  he 
had  not  nsked  leave  iv  iutruduce  thid  hill  without  imtiKfying 
himself  that  tlicro  would  he  a  largo  sarplus  of  tho  public 
revenue  remaiiun^  in  the  Ireaanry  at  tho  tcrminatioa  of  the 
next  year,  after  nllavrhig  fnr  very  libeml  appropriations  on 
oil  proper  subjects  of  osjientlitUTe.  From  the  calculations 
he  had  made,  he  was  convinced  that  llie  anjount  of  this  eur- 
jilufi  wonid  not  fall  short  of  eiglif.  millions  of  dollars. 

He  was  fully  aware  that  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
the  report  Kubmitted  by  that  ollicer  to  CongrcsR,  had  taken 
a  very  different  view  ;  yet  Mr.  C.  thouglit  he  hazanlcd  little 
when  he  said  that,  ou  this  subject  tlie  Secretary  was  cer- 
tainly mistaken.  Do  knew,  indeed,  that  formerly  euch  an 
assertion  from  a  member  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  the 
highest  fiscal  oUicer  uf  the  Government  would  have  been 
deemed  adventurous  ;  but  8o  vague,  so  uncertain,  80  con- 
jectural, and  HO  very  erroneous  hiul  been  the  rejwrts  from  that 
department  ibr  two  or  three  years  last  pa&t,  that  he  could 
not  be  considered  as  liskiDg  much  in  taking  such  a  pueiliou. 
That,  in  this  remark,  he  did  no  injustice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (towaril  whom  lie  cherished  no  personal  hos- 
tility or  unkind  recIin<^B  whatsoever),  he  would  take  the  lilierty 
of  presenting  to  the  Senate  the  eatimatca  made  by  that 
ofliccr  in  Decoiiiber  last,  for  the  present  year,  and  compaiv 
with  it  the  actual  result,  aa  now  ascertained  from  the  Seo 
retary's  own  report,  ma<le  the  present  session.  His  e«ti- 
aiate  of  the  receipts  from  all  sourcca,  including  tho  public 
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lands  and  even'  otlier  brunch  of  the  reveimc,  nmoimted  tu 
$19,750,000  ; — whereas  the  report  stated  thone  receipts  to 
have  amounted  to  347,601,898 — presenting  a  diflea^uce  in 
the  estimate,  for  a  single  year,  of  $'^7,941,898.  Tims  thw 
excess  of  the  actual  receipts  had  exceeded  the  estimate  hy 
more  than  one-third  of  the  wliolo  nmomtt  of  tbe  estimate. 
Each  of  the  great  lirantrlii'B  of  rcvoiim^,  I  lie  ciutDms  and  tho 
public  hinds,  exceeded  the  estimate  by  millions  of  dollars. 

Again :  the  Secretary  hod  estimated  the  liulunce  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  then  wiihui  four  weeks  ot  its  teniiiiuLliuii, 
at  $18,047,598  ; — whereas  the  report  showed  that  the  btJ- 
ancc  actually  amountetl  to  8^*J;749,803 — being  an  error  of 
88,702,250  for  that  short  i>eriod.  How  these  errors  arose, 
wliether  from  negligence  or  inattention,  or  whether  they 
were  niatle  purposely,  to  subserve  certain  political  views,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say ;  hut  they  were  sufficient  to  show 
that  lie  ran  no  very  forniidahio  Imaai-d  in  venturing  to  say 
that  the  views  of  tlie  Sei:ri;tftry  in  respect  to  what  was  yut 
future  might  be  ormncoua. 

But  further ;  tho  Secretary,  in  Ids  report  kst  year,  had 
estimated  the  available  means  of  thu  treasury,  for  the  cur- 
reut  year,  at  837,797, 51)8  ;  they  were  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  $74,441,701,  cxiiibitmg  the  error  of  $46,644,104. 
We  might  search  the  fiscal  records  of  all  civiUzcd  nations, 
and  would  not  iind,  in  tbe  compnwi  of  history,  an  error  so 
monstrous.  lie  stated  this  with  no  feelings  of  ill-will  to- 
ward tlte  Secretary,  but  with  cnuitions  of  shame  and  mortiti- 
cation  for  the  honor  of  the  country.  How  must  erroi-s  like 
these  apjicar  in  tbe  eyes  of  foreign  nations?  How  would 
they  look  to  posterity  ? 

But  he  was  not  yet  done.  The  Secretary  estimated  the  vx- 
pftidituru  of  tlieycarat  $ii3,103,444  ; — whereas  they  turnwl 
out  to  be  $31,435,032— making  a  diflerencc  of  $8,331,588. 
He  estimated  the  balance  in  thtf  treasury  at  the  end  of  this 
year  at  $14,500,000.     He  now  aihuits   that  it  will  equal 
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843,005,669— miJuiig  au  crnjr  uf  $28,505,069,  nnd  this  not- 
withstniuliuj;  he  had  mai.lo  an  under  estiiimte  of  llio  exfiemli- 
tnrpof  tnort'  timn  oiglit  millinnti,  wliidi,  if  adilttl,  oa  it  ouglit- 
to  be,  would  make  u  mistake  of  nearly  tLirly-seveii  niilliunii. 

The  Secretory,  however,  had  profited  by  tlie  errors  of 
last  year.  The  estimates  in  the  ]«c8out  report  were  some- 
what nearer  to  the  truth,  hut  Htiil  tar  removed  from 
it.  Indeed,  fto  Bmall  waA  the  extent  to  which  he  bad 
profit4?(l,  that  he  bad  risked  an  opinion  that  the  exiiendilure 
would  exceed  the  inciome  ;  bo  that,  of  the  sum  which  bail 
been  deposited  with  the  RtatCH,  a  portion,  amounting  to  be- 
tween two  !Lud  ibri.*e  iiiiUiyiiS)  wuidd  have  to  ha  refunded. 
The  Seorelary  h'.'ld  out  lan•^ai^;  of  this  kind,  wlien  be  acknow- 
ledges that  the  income  of  the  year  would  be  $24,000,000. 
Mr.  C.  said  ho  would  bo  glad  to  see  the  administration,  with 
such  an  income,  venture  to  call  upon  the  Ktates  to  fay  back 
the  monej's  thoy  had  received.  No  administration  would 
venture  the  call,  except  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  war ;  in  which 
event  these  dc|Ktsits  would  prove  a  timely  and  precious  re- 
source. With  proper  management,  they  would  enable  tlie 
Gnvemment  to  avoid  the  necessity,  at  tho  eommetieement  of' 
a  wnr,  of  resorting  to  war  taxes  and  loans.  All  those  gentli?- 
meu — and  he  saw  several  of  them  aivund  him  who  were  here 
nt  tlie  commencenicut  of  the  last  war — woidd  well  remember 
tho  difficulty  nnd  embarrassment  which  attended  the  op- 
eration of  raising  the  revenue  from  a  peace  to  a  wiir 
eatabliRhmcnt. 

A.sRuming,  then,  that  there  wonid  lie  a  aurpKw,  tlie  qne»- 
lion  proRentcd  it«elf  as  to  wbsit  should  l>e  done  with  it. 
That  cjuestiou  Mr.  C  would  not  nt»w  attempt  to  nr)»ue. 
The  discussion  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  preranturo  and 
out  of  jilace.  He  projiosed  to  liiniself  a  more  liiiiilied  object ; 
which  was,  to  state  the  points  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  ho  considered  aa  established,  ami  to  point  out  what 
was  tho  real  issue  at  present.     One  point  was  perfectly  es- 
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tfthlishcd  by  tho  proceedings  of  the  last  sMision— (Imt,  when 
there  was  an  nnavoidaUe  eorplus,  it  ought  nut  to  liu  lylY  iu 
(lie  tiviisury,  or  in  tbe  deposit  banke,  but  should  bo  iIl-- 
iKisitftl  willi  the  Stntew.  It  was  not  only  the  must  safe,  Imt 
the  most  just,  that  tho  States  shuiilil  liave  the  uso  of  the 
money,  in  prefcrence  to  the  bonkft.  This,  in  fact,  was  tbe 
great  ami  leaxliug  prinuiplo  whicit  Iny  at  the  foundation  of 
the  act  of  last  euseion — un  act  tJmt  wouhl  for  ever  distiuguish 
tho  twenty-fourth  Conj^'s* — iiu  act  which  will  ^o  duwu  with 
honor  to  posterity,  as  it  had  obtained  the  abixost  nnanimoiut 
approbation  of  thu  preheat  day.  Its  pasi»age  had  inspired 
the  country  with  new  hoi>OK.  It  wan  beheld  abroad  as  a 
matter  of  wonder;  a  phenomenon  in  t)ie  tittcal  workl  ;  such 
as  could  have  spnmg  out  of  no  institutians  but  outk,  and 
whicii  wunt,  in  a  powerful  and  imprussive  luunnor,  to  illiifi- 
tratc  the  genius  of  our  Guveniitieut, 

He  coasidered  it  no  less  fully  esilalilishctl,  that  tliere 
ought  to  be  no  surplus,  if  it  could  bo  avoided.  The  luouey 
helong^Ki  to  tho§c  who  ma<lc  it,  and  Government  had  no  i-ight 
to  exact  it  nnless  necessary.  What,  then,  was  tho  true 
question  at  issue  ?  It  was  this,  (^an  you  reducu  the  rove- 
nne  to  the  wantR  of  tho  people  ? — lie  na-ant  in  a  large  jwtliti- 
cal  sense.  Could  the  reductiou  be  made  without  an  injury 
that  would  more  than  countenail  tho  beneHt  ?  The  Piesi- 
di'Ut  thought  it  e<.>uld  bo  dune  ;  and  Mr.  0.  hoped  he  was 
correct  in  that  opinion.  If  it  be  practicable,  then,  beyond 
all  question  it  was  tbe  proper  aud  natural  course  to  be 
adopted.  It  was  under  thi.s  impression  that  he  had  moved 
to  refer  this  port  of  the  President's  SIei*aai;e  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  He  not  only  considered  that  as  tho 
appropriato  committee,  but  there  were  other  reasons  that 
goremod  him  in  making  tho  relerence.  A  mnjority  of  that 
committco  were  known  to  be  hostiie  to  the  Deposit  Bill,  and 
woiUd,  therefore,  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid  tlie  possibility 
of  hu\ing  a  HurpUis.      If,  then,  that  committee  could  not 
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effect  a  rftiuction,  then  it  might  be  safely  assumed  as  im- 
jiracticablc.  If  they  troiihl  afjree  on  a  reduction,  the  Senate 
no  doubt  would  concur  with  them. 

There  waa  one  point  on  which  the  committee  need  have 
have  no  apprehension  :  that  any  irdut^ion  they  mij;ht  pro- 
piise  In  make  would  he  crjnuidered  by  the  South  as  a  breach 
of  the  Compromise  Act.  Her  interest  in  that  act  i»  not 
Ksraiiiht  the  reduction,  but  the  increase  of  duties.  If  it  be 
tbi!  [ilimsure  uf  other  Roctions  to  rrdiice,  slic  will  certainly 
mit  complain. 

Mr.  0.  said  he  would  lake  tlus  occasion  to  deBne  with 
exactness  Ihy  posiliim  he  occupied  iu  n"^j;ard  to  the  ttimpro- 
niine.  Ho  sto<Kl,  pcryoaally,  without  jiledgc  or  plighted 
faith,  aa  far  as  that  act  was  ooiicemcd.  Ho  clearly  foresaw, 
at  the  time  tbat  bill  passed,  that  there  woidd  be  a  surplus 
of  revcnuo  iu  tlio  treasury.  He  kuew  that  result  to  be  un- 
avoidable, unless  by  a  rt-duction  so  sudden  aa  to  overthrow 
our  manufactunng  establishments — a  catastrophe  which  he 
pincorely  ilesired  to  avoid.  Whatever  niiglit  bo  thought  to 
the  contrary,  he  had  always  been  the  fnend  of  Ihnso  estab- 
lis-Iiments.  lie  thought,  at  the  lime,  that  the  red  action' pro- 
vijed  l^ir  in  the  bill  liad  rmt  been  made  to  take  place  as  fast 
us  it  might  havo  K'eu.  But  the  terms  of  the  bill  fomieti 
the  only  ground  on  whicli  the  opposiuj;  interests  could  agree. 
atid  lie,  as  rcpresentiug,  in  part.,  one  of  tho  Southern  States, 
Imd  accepted  it — believing  it,  on  tho  whole,  to  be  the  best 
arrangement  which  could  W.  cliected  ;  yet  he  saw  (it  did  not, 
indeed,  require  mtich  of  a  prophetic  spirit)  that  there  were 
those  who  were  then  ready  to  collect  the  tarifl*  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  rather  than  yield  an  Juch,  who,  when  the  iu- 
jurioufi  odeots  of  the  sui-phw  shotdd  be  felt,  woidd  throw  the 
responsibility  on  those  who  supported  the  bill,  Seeitig  (his, 
Mr.  C.  had  detenniued  that  it  should  not  be  tlirQ\vii  upon 
him.  Ho  hod  therefore  riHen  in  his  place,  ariil,  nt^cr  calling 
on  the  stenographers  to  notxj  his  wowls,  he  had  declared  that 
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he  votetl  fur  that  bill  in  llie  same  manner,  ami  no  otiier, 
that  lie  did  fyr  all  other  billb, — und  that  he  held  hinistlf  no 
further  peraonnlly  idcrdgwl  in  its  imssage  than  in  any  other. 
Mr.  C.  yva»  therefore  nt  i)crfoct  liberty  to  select  his  position, 
uiiich  he  would  now  state.  We  of  the  South  iiwl  derived 
incalcnUhle  iidvanto^es  from  that  net ;  and,  an  one  belong- 
ing to  that  section,  he  elaimed  all  those  advantasos  to  the 
very  last  letter.  That  act  had  reduced  the  iaoome  of  the 
Qovemineiit  greatly.  Few,  ho  Wlievwl,  were  fully  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  luul  operated.  It  wnii  a  fact,  which 
documents  would  show,  tlmt  the  act  of  1828  arrested  at  the 
custuTu-hLiUBe  one-half  iu  value  of  the  amount  of  the  imjiorts. 
The  imports  nb  that  time,  deducting  reshipmenttt,  were 
about  sixty-five  milUoos  of  dollars  iu  value— out  i>f  which  thf 
Government  collected  about  tliirty-two  millions  iu  the  grow 
The  imports  of  the  last  year,  deducting  reiihipment^, 
amounted  tti  $I20,()0().()00,  which,  if  tlio  tariti"  of  18*28 
had  not  been  redure*l,  wouhl  have  given  an  lucreane  v( 
860,000,000,  instead  of  flomething  upwards  of  ^21,000,000. 
He  claimcil  not  the  whole  ditlerenco  for  the  comproraiso,  hut 
upwards  of  320,000,000  miiy  ho  fairly  carried  to  its  credit. 
Under  this  gi-eat  reducliou,  wo  of  the  South  began  to  revive. 
Our  busineRs  began  to  thrive  and  to  look  up.  But  the  Com- 
promise Act  had  not  yet  fully  discharged  its  functions.  Its 
operation  would  continue  until  the  revenue  shall  be  brought 
down  till  no  duty  shall  exceed  twenty  i>er  cent,  ad  vtiloremy 
and  the  revenue  bo  reduced  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 
Government.  But,  while  he  claimed  ii>r  tho  Soutli  all  these 
very  important  advantages,  Mr.  U.  trusted  he  was  too  honest 
as  well  as  too  proud,  wliih^  he  eluimed  those  benefits  ou  her 
j»ftrt,  to  withhold  whatevi^r  advantage  the  North  may  derive 
from  the  compromise.  His  position,  then,  on  the  (lueation 
of  reduction,  was  to  follow,  aud  uot  to  lead  ;  and  such  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  jjosition  of  tiie  South.  If  it  be  the  wish 
of  other  sections  to  reduce,  she  will  cheerfully  follow  ;  but  I 
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trust  slic  nill  be  the  last  to  diKlnrb  tho  jtresent  state  of 

llaxnng  thus  clearly  tlefined  his  own  jiowtion,  Mr,  C- 
said  he  would  vonliire  a  suggestion.  If  the  mamiracturing 
interests  ivoiild  liHtcri  to  Iho  voice  of  onu  who  had  never  Iwen 
their  enemy,  he  would  venture  to  adnue  thum  to  a  course 
which  he  should  cujiisider  an  witw  on  «U  t>)de». 

It  is  well  known,  said  3Ir.  C,  thiit  tlie  Compromise  Act 
nmkes  a  vm*  great  and  sudden  reductiim  in  the  reare  1841 
Hud  1842.  He  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  pro\ision  at  the 
limo  ;  hut  those  who  represented  the  maniUacturing  interest 
thought  it  waa  safer  and  better  to  re<Ince  more  slowly  at 
tiret,  and  more  rnpidly  at  the  eud  of  the  term,  in  order  to 
avoid  tliQ  jiossibility  of  a  shotrk  at  tlie  commencement.  Ho 
thought  ex])erienco  had  elojuly  tihoftn  that  there  could  In.' no 
haziird  in  accelerating  the  mte  of  reduutiim  now,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  great  and  rapid  descent  of  1841  and  1842  ;  and  in 
this  view,  it  Heemed  to  liini  that  it  wouhl  be  wise  to  distribute 
tho  remajninj;  n}duction  equally  on  tho  six  renmining  yuan*  uf 
the  act.     It  was,  liowover,  but  a  suggestion. 

Ml-,  C.  observed,  that  had  not  this  been  the  short  sesbiou 
of  Congress,  he  should  have  poBtptmed  the  iutnxluetion  of 
the  present  bill,  and  awaited  the  actiou  of  the  Committee  ou 
Finance.  But  it  was  po^iklo  that  committee  might  find  it 
impnictlciiblo  to  reduce  tho  i-ovemie ;  and  as  there  were  hut 
about  two  months  of  the  session  lett,  if  something  were  not 
etlectcd  in  the  meiin  time,  a  largo  surplus  might  Iw  left  in 
tho  I  reasury,  or  iTither  in  the  deposit  bankii — left  there  to 
distuib  imd  disorder  the  ciirmncy  of  the  country' ;  to  cherish 
and  foster  a  spirit  of  wild  and  bomulless  Rpeculntion,  and 
he  wielded  for  eleolioneering  })urpofi(>a.  A  standing  surphis 
in  tlie  di'posit  hankfi  was  ahnoat  uuivereally  conde-moed. 
The  President  himself  had  denouncod  it  in  liis  message,  anil 
Mr.  C.  heartily  agreed  with  him  in  every  wonl  ho  Itad  said 
on  that  Hubjoct. 
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Before  scndiDg  the  bill  to  the  Chair,  he  would  tiike  tlie 
liberty  of  cs|trcs8iny  his  hope  Ihut  the  subject  woiiJd  be  dia- 
oussed  ia  tho  same  spirit  oi'  moderation  that  had  uhtiructorlzed 
the  debates  upon  it  last  year.  It  was  a  noble  oxiiinplc,  iind 
he  hoped  it  would  be  followed.  Let  tlie  subject  1^  argued 
on  great  public  grounds,  and  let  all  piirty  Kpirit  l>e  saeri^ccd, 
on  this  great  qucBtion,  to  the  good  of  the  cwntry.  Yet,  he 
would  say  to  the  friends  of  the  admiat»tration,  that  it  wag 
nut  from  any  fear,  on  party  grouui),  tiiat  he  uttered  this 
Beutimeut ;  for  he  l>(>lieveil  there  was  no  Hubjeot  nliieh. 
in  the  hajuls  of  a  Hkilfii)  ojniositioii,  would  bo  more  fatal  to 
power, 

[The  till  vra.»,  by  consent,  read  twico;  when  Mr.  Calhoun  moved 
ihai  it  be  tnado  Iho  ordor  of  tlio  day  for  Monday  next.  He  mw  no 
neoemity  for  it«  cmnmitmc-Qt. 

Mr.  Ciny  hfru  rL«L*,  expressed  his  opposition  to  auy  esBeutiul  looili- 
ficntion  of  ihe  C«mpromi5u  Act,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  tlie 
prt>po6>tion  to  fliHtrihute  the  proeeotb  of  llie  snles  of  Ihc  public  Itiuda 
among  tlie  Siale*.  as  the  most  efficient  modo  of  getting  riJ  of  thi>  siir- 
I»liiB,  He  vr:w  ri)lI(iH'f(l  by  Mr.  "\Valk«r  of  MisKiwippi,  wIhj  iiinviTl  to 
n-for  tJi«  lull  to  th«  Cimiiuittt'O  on  FiniuK;tf;  and,  during  iiia  reiiinrlu, 
clinrg^'d  Ml-.  CuEhoiin  Trith  the  dmign  of  raiMng  money  fi>r  the  purpose 
of  distribtitioD,  niid  making  tbo  ftystem  tLo  settled  policy  of  the 
country.] 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reply,  cunipliiinwl  of  lianng  Ixi-n  culliLly 
inis8tat«d  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  lie  had  not 
invoked  the  Senato  to  any  such  act,  n()r  hud  he  said  any 
tlmig  like  it.  But  he  had  wild  that  no  ndministraJiuu  could 
honestly  plead  any  necceaity  for  demanding  back  the  depoaits 
from  the  Stat4?8,  unless  in  the  contingency  of  a  foreign  war. 
So  far  inmi  having  expresped  a  desire  to  create  and  diatiibute 
a  surplus,  he  liad,  on  thu  cuutrary,  expressly  declared  tliat 
he  should  greatly  prefer  a  reduction  of  the  rovenue,  if  it  could 
be  safely  effected ;  and  be  had  expTes,sed  lus  willingness  to 
wad  the  bill  to  a  committee  opposed  to  his  own  \  iew.n,  that, 
vol,,  n, — ;i7 
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if  possible,  tlus  might  be  cfFect»l.  Yet,  tho  gentleman  ac- 
cused him  of  a  design  to  create  a  gurplutt. 

The  gentleman  hart  n^ain  Raid,  that  one  of  the  argu- 
inenfK  ni^td  by  liini  in  favor  i»f  the  Distribution  Bill  had 
been,  that  the  deposit  of  the  public  money  in  bonks  wjw  n 
givat  instniinent  of  fraud  and  8]»(?culfttioL.  This  was  a 
gR-at  mistake.  He  had  eaid  no  such  thing.  The  Presitlent, 
however,  liad  uiirlertokcn  to  logislato  on  tlie  subject,  and  had 
issuwl  an  oiilei-j  whii-li  waa  much  more  like  an  act  of  Con- 
grees  than  nn  executive  meaeure.  Tlio  President  deemed 
the  evil  go  great,  and  the  remedy  so  Biwcific,  tliat  he  had 
vcntiuvd  on  a  great  stretch  of  power  to  realize  the  object. 
Now,  alYer  wlmt  the  P:eaiJeut  hart  said  on  this  subject,  any 
man  who  should  vote  U>  leave  the  jmbUc  money  in  de- 
posit banks  stood  openly  convicted  of  being  in  favor  of  specu- 
lators. 

Mr.  C.  hoped  the  Senator  would  unt  jiersist  iu  liia  motion 
to  refer  the  bill  to  a  committee  which  he  knew  to  be  utterly 
opposed  to  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjiarliamentaiy.  He 
hoped  the  gentlcninu  would  nt  least  ludulgo  him  with  a 
special  comniittec. 

[licrf,  aflt-r  some  rt-inarks  from  Mr.  Biit-'Uannii,  in  fnvor  of  ttit- 
mutiou  to  refer  tlie  bill  to  the  Commiltoo  of  Fioanoe,  Mr.  AVallcer 
ngniii  rose  ii)  flii])p»rt  nf  Iil»  tnolinn;  nti'l  iillcgtHl  Itixt  Mr.  Calhoun, 
by  not  adrocatiug  the  recommcnJation  of  the  Frestdcat  in  regard  to  a 
rciiiiction  of  t{ntit;»,  was,  iu  fact,  voting  to  creolo  a  BUrpltis  for  distri- 
bution.] 

Mr.  Oallionn  rejoined  and  explained,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  the  case  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Migsissippi 
compluLuud  was  not  parallel  to  the  present,  and  t^till  in- 
sisted on  tho  propriety  of  allowing  him  u  special  commit- 
tee. If,  however,  the  Senate  should  resolve  to  send  this 
bill  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  he  should  not  be  at  a  lo(« 
to  luiclcrstanil  the  movement.     He  hjul  read  tho  Prewdent's 
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Measage  attentively.  Tt  was  an  extmordirinry  doounient, 
lU'  reatl  with  no  less  cnre  the  rc|mrt  of  tlie  Secretory  uf  the 
Tmisury  ;  that,  too,  was  an  cxtmordimiry  dociitncnt.  The 
|MTiis;il  lijid  sugjjic'stcd  some  suspickma  to  his  luind  ;  and 
shaiilii  the  present  liill  be  wnt  to  tlio  Fiimnco  CVniiinittec, 
those  suKpk'ions  would  lie  fully  confimicfl.  8(ich  a  nioa*nTO 
would  go  far  to  convince  him  Ihnt  the  polioy  of  the  adniiniH- 
tration  was  agreed  u|»on^  and  thiit  it  would  he — to  make  a 
demohstratiun  on  a  leduotiuii  of  the  revenuf,  hut,  in  fact,  to 
leave  the  revenue  in  the  deposit  banks.  The  end  of  thin 
session  was  not  fur  off,  and  that  wntdd  tell  whether  he  was 
not  eom'ft  in  his  opiuiou.  He  would  now,  iu  liis  tura,  ven- 
ture to  become  a  prophet ;  aud  he  would  predict  that,  if  the 
present  motion  suLTceded,  the  very  thing  which  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Jlt'ssaj^e  had  most  decidedly  condemned,  woidd 
be  the  thing  actually  realized.  Notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's opiHJsition  to  the  collecting  of  surplus  revenue,  and 
all  he  had  Bai<l  on  its  tendency  t<i  promote  Bpeculation 
and  corrapt  the  public  morals,  that  was  the  thing  which 
would  be  done.  He  was  sorry  he  did  not  see  the  Senator 
from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright)  in  his  place.  On  that  gentle- 
man, peculiarly,  lies  tlio  obligation  ti>  jmi'vidc  for  tho  re- 
duction of  the  revenue.  Mr.  C.  well  knew  the  difficulty  of 
toucliing  this  subject.  He  had  himself  had  a  full  and  8<iund 
trial  of  that  operation.  He  knew  the  efforts  by  which  the 
cxisttD^  reduction  had  been  effected,  aud  he  felt  very  sure 
that  the  Snnator  from  New- York  could  not  Iw  Baitgiiiuo  in 
Ihe  exTiectalion  of  effecting  a  reduction  to  any  great  amount. 
He  had  heanl  much  said  in  private  un  that  subject,  and  ho 
cotdd  not  but  regret  that  the  President,  when  alluding  to 
it  in  bis  McBSfigH^-,  liad  not  n^fcrrcil  lo  iho  ilifbcidlies  atu*nd- 
iog  it.  Mr.  C.  thought  he  saw  how  things  were  to  go,  and 
ho  thus  openly  announced  wliat  his  conviction  was.  He 
believed  nothing  would  be  done  to  reduce  the  revenue  ;  that 
the  money  woidd  still  bo  collected,  and  would  Iw  left,  not 
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where  it  ought  to  be  found,  in  the  trcasuiies  of  tlva  States, 
but  iu  the  deposit  hanks. 

If  the  Fimmoo  Committee  noiiM  report  an  adequate  re- 
iliK-tion,  of  the  revenue,  Mr.  C.  would  consent  to  withJniw 
his  hill.  He  should  infjaitelj  prefer  a  reduction  to  s  distri* 
hution  provided  the  thinj?  cordd  he  done.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Souiti  duiiin.'d  the  executiou  of  the  Compromise 
Bill ;  it  had  not  ouly  closed  a  long  and  painful  controversy, 
hut  had  enabled  them  to  nifike  Home  feeble  stand  agauist  the 
jHvgress  of  executive  influence.  He  concluded  by  moving 
for  a  s^ieciul  committee. 

|H«rQ  Mr.  Itives  of  Virgiuia,sai(l  somcUibg  in  Mippott  cf  Oiv 
motion  of  thu  Senntcir  from  Mtssiwifipi,  uiid  tnxiMl  ^r.  C.  with  iucuo- 
hisleticy  in  voting:  to  rcfor  the  question  of  reduction  to  tlie  Committee 
oii  Finant*,  wliiluhe  op|>os«?J  tho  jireaeul  iiioiioii.] 

Mr.  Calhouu  refKdled  the  L'fa<iT^  of  incun&uiteney.  He 
had  been  iu  favor  of  ecudiug  the  subject  erf  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue  to  the  Committee  on  l-'iuance,  because  he  conKideretl 
the  subject  an  a}>propriato  to  their  npeciiic  dulieti ;  but  he 
was  opjKwed  to  sending  this  bill  to  that  committee,  because 
they  wore  known  to  bo  iidvorse  to  its  object.  In  one  case  he 
had  gone  on  the  great  pirliuniontary  principle,  that  proposi- 
tions were  to  bo  itfornxl  to  eommittoes  favorable  to  the  ob- 
ject pn>i>osud  ;  and  in  the  other  case,  he  still  had  sent  it  to 
a  committee  at  Icitat  not  unfavorable  to  the  measure.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  the  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  de- 
clare so  ex]>Ueitly  tliat  he  did  not  repent  the  course  lie  had 
taken  in  reference  to  the  CompTOmise  Bill.  He  mxs  confident 
the  gentleman  never  would  have  reason  to  repeat  the  able 
and  houomble  course  he  hod  pursued  on  that  memomble 
occasion ;  and  lie  tratited  tho  gentlemaa  would  agree  iu 
sentiment  with  those  who  wuiie  opposed  I*J  leaving  the  public 
money  in  the  deposit  banks.  Mr.  C.  had  given  many  evi- 
dences of  his  desire  that  a  reduction  should  be  made  in  thi* 
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wrenne  ;  and  had,  tho  iast  sfssion,  sent  n  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ManiifactTircs  fnr  that  object,  which  aftei-wanls  had 
IKuaed  tho  Senate  almost  nnanimousljr,  and  had  hccn  seat  to 
the  other  House,  iiiltT  which,  it  was  never  again  heard  of. 
He  was  not  the  man,  hmvever,  to  disturb  the  terma  of  the 
comprcimist',  whieh'had  sn  happily  l>een  circcted,  iinloBS  it 
cuuld  bo  done  by  common  ccwisent,  Tho  South  were  pre- 
jmred  to  assent  (o  sxich  n  step,  f.nd  if  the  North  would  also 
agree  to  it,  there  need  be  no  difliciilty  in  tlie  wise.  Tho 
f^Dtleman  from  Virpnia  seemed  to  supjioso  that,  becaiise  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  coneidcr  the  ques- 
tion, "whetbertliere  was  liltely  to  be  a  surplus  revenue  or  not, 
therefore,  this  biU  ought  to  be  sent  to  them.  The  argu- 
nient  \ms  trm  wirU* ; — rm  the  same  princijile,  every  pro|)osition 
which  rebted  to  the  application  of  any  piirtion  of  the  public 
resources  must  be  sent  to  that  coruniittw.  It  would  swal- 
low up  almost  hII  tho  Iiusiness  of  tho  Senate.  He  onncluiled 
by  demaniliug  the  yens  and  nays  on  the  question  of  com- 
mit men  t. 


REMARKS 

On  Mr.  Beaton's  proposition  to  apply  the  unexpended 
balances  of  Ap[)i'ojiriation8  in  the  Treasury  to 
objects  of  National  Defence ;  made  in  the  Senate, 
December  2Sth,  1830. 

[Mb.  BexToN,  afteir  sljitiiig  the  contenta  of  ihs  r»?port  of  tba  Secr^ 
tary  of  tlio  Treasury  (catkd  for  on  his  motion),  showing  tho  amount 
of  unexpcDilcd  bulancHis  of  u]>propriatJoiui  made  at  tho  last  scseinn, 
and  commenrmy,  at  somo  leiiglh,  on  Ihom,  raovoJ  the  printing  of  tlio 
document,  aiiJ  that  five  copios  be  sent  to  the  (Jorernor  of  each  State, 
ten  copies  to  eooli  bmnoh  nf  the  Stale  Legislatures,  and  one  thoumod 
copies  retained  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
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Thu  main  ultjecla  of  ibe  inovt>menl  beit^  lo  retain  tbeae  kflllM^lfll 
in  the  tTeji»urjr,  and  to  withilmw  fioni  tlic  States  the  surplus  revenue! 
nliiuL  hrul  l-ceii  dniKnitLtl  with  llu'tit,  uiidur  an  act  uf  tlio  prevtoua> 
M4«tiou,  Mr.  CalhouD  ro«ti  mul  said :] 

'^  He  desired  to  make  a  very  few  rem&rks  on  the  very  ex- 
tniordiimr}'  iiintion  of  the  Senator  from  Mifwmri,  and  to  a«k 
ior  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question.  The  sending  out 
this  jxiiier  \a  tbo  manner  proiKised,  woiihl  make  an  erroneous 
in]pi'ef>sinn  on  the  minds  of  tlkose  to  whom  it  would  Ik;  sent, 
and  wuidd  to  an  unusual  du'partun;  frum  llit-  ortlinnry  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate.  Did  not  every  Senator  know  that  there 
was  a  larj^e  amount  left  m  the  treasurj',  say  five  ujillions  of 
dollars,  by  the  Deposit  Law  of  the  last  session,  for  the  pur- 
jinsi!  of  meeting  the^e  balances  ?  Did  not  every  Senator 
know  that,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuir, 
tliirt!  wt-re  three  luilliutiH  of  dullnrs  of  these  appropriatioos 
tliut  would  not  be  wunlwl,  ivnd  were  therefore  transforred  to 
the  suqilus  fund  in  piireimnce  of  a  standing  law  ?  And  was 
there  not  bcsidci*,  a  laifje  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  dislmnting 
officers  of  the  Government  ?  He  knew,  Mr.  C.  said,  that 
every  exertion  would  be  uiade  in  order  to  defwit  the  Deposit 
Bill  at  tliifl  session.  He  knew  well  that  the  UUtle  was  yet 
to  be  fought — a  battle  in  which  the  peo].le  would  be  on  one 
siih',  and  the  ufEce-huldors  and  ollioe-fieekers  on  the  othtir. 
AV'hile  up,  he  would  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
nmke  one  n-inark  in  irft-rence  to  the  rqwirt  of  that  committet! 
on  the  bill  iutroduced  by  him  a  few  days  sincej  and,  much 
against  hia  wishes,  referred  to  thorn.  They  had  reportwi 
a^aiiii^t  the  bill,  and  it  watt  not  strange  that  they  should  dn 
&u  ;  because  a  innjority  of  that  committee  were  three  out  of 
the  six  who  voted  against  the  Deposit  Bill  at  the  last  sesmon. 
But  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  they  liad  reported  it 
without  one  single  word  of  exithinatinn  ;  the  chairman  simjily 
saying  that  he  wm>  instructed  by  the  corauutlec  to  mo^-e  for 
its  iudc&aitc  postpouemeat.     He  would  now  ask  the  chair- 
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man  on  wliat  |ifrou»ds  he  ]uui  repoifcd  ai^iinst  tliU  blU? 
Wfts  it  lificause  tlie  coniiniltew  were  satisfiod  timt  lliei-o 
would  ii^Jt  be  a  surjihiB  ?  If  so,  said  Mr.  C,  let  ua  know  it. 
1  slmll  he  ginil  to  hear  that  Huch  vrns  tht'ir  i^mson,  bec-auBo  it 
i»  a  dcbfiinblc  itrDjiosition.  Was  it  bwatiae  they  would  not 
have  the  surplus  dt"f>ositwl  with  the  St«to8?  If  this  was 
the  (ase,  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  known  bcdsc  uf  that 

.body,  expressed  almost  unanimously  at  the  laat  aepsioii.  He 
Duld  scarcely  believe  that  the  committee  reported  agaiaat 
the  bill  on  Kiich  grounds.     With  the  denunciations  of  the 

'President  himself  ajjainst  the  comiptin*;  influence  of  a  lat^ 
surj^his  in  the  ti-easury,  and  his  declarations  that  the  worst 
diRpositiun  tliat  could  bo  mode  of  it  was  to  let  it  remain  in 
the  deposit  banks,  ho  did  suppoiic  that  the  ouniniittce  coidd 
Lot  contemplate  either  rosiilf.  He  could  not  l>elieve  but 
that,  froui  courtesy,  the  chairman  would  make  such  a  report 
H8  would  put  the  Senate  in  po&aeesion  of  tlie  grouuds  on 
wiiich  tlje  committee  objet;ted  to  the  bill. 

[llfri'  Mr.  Wrirjtit.  nw"',  imd,  in  a  fi/wr  nMniirks,  ohjiwtcd  to  the  in- 
quiry, and  declined  making  nuy  direct  responw;.  He  Airth«r  stated, 
Limt  tho  coiumittco  did  uot  dL-sigu  tu  Kuhtuit  any  detailiMl  rep»rtT  but 
that.  wIkiii  tliv  hill  uf  tin.-  StriKti^r  from  Soutli  Carolina  (to  extend  the 
proviskins  of  the  D<.:pci!<it  Act  to  theaurpliu  rcvoDiic^runtiiiuiii^'  in  Hut 
iry  on  tho  1st  of  January,  1838)  camo  up  for  conKidoration,  he 
DukI  feel  bound  to  a»\^n  the  n?a!(onn  whicli  govomed  tlie  committee 
the  ooune  they  had  iwloptfd.} 


Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reply,  swid,  that,  allhough  he  very 
much  ruj^rcttt'd  that  they  were  uot  to  have  a  detailed  report, 
yet  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  ho  thought  the  coursb 
of  the  committee  a  very  iinuBual  one.  A  bill  of  acknowledg- 
^«i  importaQcc,  if  he  might  judge  from  the  President's  Mes- 

I  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  together 
with  the  couTso  of  the  Senate  last  session,  was,  after  a  fuL 
debate,  referred  to  the  Comniittce  on  Finnnri?,  becauju-  that 
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imittee  was  particularly  constinitwl  to  adviBe  on  the 
inA^ts  to  which  it  related  ;  yet  that  committee  treated  it 
M  one  of  the  moat  insignilicant  qiicttlioiis,  and  dcsjiatched  it 
without  n  written  rejHirt.  Thia  all  might  bo  very  right,  but 
it  certainly  was  very  extraordiufLiy  «nd  unufiuaL 

He  hfui  been  here  many  years,  both  ns  presiding  officer 
nnd  as  u  member  ef  the  Ixxly,  and  he  must  say,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  known  n  question  to  be  put 
to  the  diairmtiri  of  a  rK'mimittoe  which  he  reluftcd  to  aiwwer. 
As  ft  representative  of  uiii;  i»f  the  Stata^  nf  this  Uiiimij  he 
must  8«y  that  he  had  a  right  to  nn  answer.  The  liitl  h«d 
gone  to  the  committee,  had  received  its  di8ai»pri.>i>nlioD,  and 
the  committee  ought  to  let  them  know  the  grourHls  on  which 
lUey  objecte<l  to  it.  If  there  was  no  surphiB,  lot  tis,  said 
Mr.  C,  bear  the  committee  say  so.  If  there  was  one,  then, 
fiftiil  he,  let  us  hear  what  objeclinus  the  comiiiittro  Imve  to 
depositing  it  with  the  Htatoa.  He  made  no  c*nnplnjiits ;  but 
he  must  say  the  course  of  the  committee  was  verj'  exti-nonli- 
nary. 

[&fr.  nulihard  uf  New  IIutDtwliiru  hero  nwl<e  nuiiio  remArbii  tli 
npp*)sition  to  Uia  coui-m  adoptt^l  by  the  commilteo,  nnd  to  tho  motion 
of  Mr.  Itonton,  as  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  mUlead  thu  Sut4 
(.fgiftljinires  nnd  the  poopfo. 

Mr.  Bvntoa  roplit-nl  at  somti  Ivngth  in  defence  of  tha  report,  Bttd 
htsown  covme,  when  Mr.Cnlhoiiii  ngain  row  siid  ri'innrked:] 

That  he  found  the  information,  whieb  tho  gentleman  from 
Missouri  was  so  nnxions  to  give  the  country,  was  lUready 
before  the  Senate  in  a  very  authentic  form.  It  wna  to  be 
found  in  the  t-able  of  estimates  ttccompanying:  tho  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasur}*.  He  argiie<l  tliat,  acconling 
to  tiie  assertion  of  tho  Sem-etary  of  the  Treaenry,  who 
estimated,  the  unexpended  Imlanees  of  ap]impriatitin!i  at 
$14,636,003,  the  sum  of  ?3,OI3,389  would  not  be  ft-unted. 
The  Senator,  therefore,  in  sending  out  a  doeumeut,  wlting 
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forth  that  314,500,000  were  required  for  outstaading  appro- 
printioQS,  would  nuHlend  the  public,  niid  lunkc  afAlsc  Impres- 
sion. Mr.  C.  contended  that,  taking  the  five  millions  which 
must  be  left  in  the  treasury,  on  account  of  the  Deposit  Act, 
from  ilio  eleven  and  odd  remaining  of  the  ibuitoen  millions, 
together  with  the  money  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  dts- 
Ijurwing officers,  there  would  be  I'unds  enough  on  hand,  wilhia 
a  email  amount,  to  meet  the  nuUtaudiiifj  apiiropriutioiis. 
Xow,  when  it  was  admitted  by  c%*ery  one  that  the  surpluw 
which  woidd  Iw  on  hand  at  the  end  of  tho  next  year  would 
amount  to  at  least  twenty-five  millions  of  dollara  (and,  for 
himself,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  thirty, 
unless  tho  country  should  be  disturbed  by  a  war  or  some 
other  imforeseen  cataBtrn]ihe),  he  would  seriously  ask,  wh* 
there  a.  Senator  on  the  floor,  of  imy  party,  who  would  say, 
ill  a  time  of  profotmd  peaco  (for  lie  would  not  call  the 
Seminole  war  uiterruptiug  the  j.»eace  of  the  Union),  and 
recollecting  the  fact  tlutt  this  admiuiiitratiou  came  in  as  a 
reform  odminiiitration].  that  a  tax  should  be  miscd,  or  that 
tho  money  distributed  under  the  Deposit  Jiill  should  be  re- 
fmided,  in  order  to  make  extrava^^arit  appropriations  j*  J[o 
(Mr.  Cidhoun)  could  not  believe  it.  He  know  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  Deposit  Act, 
though  he  could  not  say  that  this  wjis  one  of  them.  But  let 
him  tell  gentlemen  Ihat  these  fttteinjifs  would  oidy  produce 
a  reaction,  and  end  in  their  defeat. 

Mr.  C,  iu  conclusion,  adverted  to  the  subject  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  dowu  to 
the  legitimate  wants  of  tho  Government.  >Ie  insisted  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  con- 
Bideration  of  tins  mutter,  wore  bound  to  show,  in  a  sntisfac- 
tory  manner,  either  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  next  year, 
or  to  admit  the  neee«dty  of  making  an  adequato  reduction 
af  the  revenue. 
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[Mr.  Bontonbere  again  rone,  bih^  spoktt  at  sonic  longdi.] 

Mr.  Cftlhoiin,  in  rqily,  fwiid  :  He  had  certainly  made  uo 
i>omplBiut  of  icuwcumcy  tm  the  pdrt  of  the  &?cretary  of  lh(^ 
Treasury.  Uu  prL'Sumud  thnt  his  ailuuhuions  were  pcrtectly 
accurate  ;  but  what  ho  complaincJ  of  was,  that  the  Senator 
irom  Missouri  projiosed  to  &end  out  a  documcDt  which  was 
not  correct,  with  a  view  to  show  the  outstandiug  appropria- 
tions remaining  uiiRalisfied.  lie  maintained  that  the  docu- 
ment wiiA  entirely  pernicious  ;  for  it  set  forth  what  was  not 
really  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  all  that  he  desired  was  tliat 
iho  |iubliu  should  not  be  decciveii  on  ibo  subjoct. 


SPEECH 

On  the  bill  for  the  Adiuissioii  of  Michigan,  delivereil 
iu  the  Senate.  Jan'y  2,  1837. 

[NTk.  ORi:Mir  move'l  ttiat  the  previous  orHon  of  the  day  bo  poit- 
poned.  for  tha  purpose  of  considering  the  Bill  to  iidrait  tJio  State  of 
Micliiijiin  Ititw  Uiti  Uuiori. 

Mr.  Callioiiii  was  opposed  lo  tho  muHon ;  the  documuiits  accoiit' 
panyiD^  the  Bill  hotl  but  this  muniiug  b<!(.-ti  tuid  upou  ibe  table,  ami 
no  time  had  U-ori  allowed  for  even  readinc;  them  over. 

Mr.  Onind y  in^inted  oii  hi.-*  niotion.  Of  uuu  poiut  ho  was  fully  fuil- 
iafiwl,  that  Micliig.'in  L»d  n  riglit  to  he  rocflivod  into  tho  Union ;  on  this, 
ho  prwmined,  there  would  !»  but  little  difTerence  of  opinion,  tlio  cliirf 
difficulty  hiiviiiff  rt-spwrt  to  tlie  ttuxie  in  which  it  waa  Ut  Ija  done.  Tlwro 
^>cmed  rnore  diffsrcnoe  of  opinion,  and  Iw  prcsumwl  ihero  would  i>« 
iiiuro  diibato,  touching  Oiu  preunible  than  conoi^ming  the  Bill  il^If ;  htit 
lie  could  not  consent  to  postpone  the  subject.  Conijrcas  was  daily 
piu«ia<r  laws,  tbo  oflfiiA  of  wliich  prewol  iianie<] lately  upon  tho  pwjplo 
of  Michigan,  and  concerning  which  they  were  entitled  to  hare  a  T>.nee 
and  n  vot«  upon  this  floor;  and,  Uierefurv,  tbu  Bill  for  ihvir  adraioior) 
ought  to  receive  tbo  immodiato  actiun  of  ihe  Senate.    As  to  tlw  docu- 
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muntJi,  Uiey  were  not  Dunn;roiis.  Tlio  jfviillemaii  from  South  CanJiun 
might  readilv  nm  )m  eye  ovvt  tlii-m,  ami  Iw  wouM  jwrccive  that  Uie 
faca  of  the  caso  woro  easily  umlorslood.  Iti'Iceil,  tlit'r«  wiis  hut  ono  of 
any  oonfteqnenrt>,  nwjMXitin;^  wliifh  Uiltl'  wm  any  controrersy.  Wlicn 
iJia  Senat«  iwljoumetl  on  Thursday,  innny  St'Diitors  limi  ht?oii  prfpnnnd 
ttnd  wore  ilesirous  to  Bpoak,  altliough  tho  documenta  vvm  tiol  th^ti 
printed.  It  was  tho  great  principWo  involved  in  t)ie  caw  wliiitli  would 
fonii  the  Aubjecta  of  disciusion,  iiii'l  they  couUI  oi  well  be  di»cti«H>d 
now.  Ho  thought  the  SenjiiB  hiui  U'ttiT  |>rof««.tl.  Oiw  faiit  iu  t]ie 
rrjiae  was  vcr)'  (Certain ;  there  had  betm  moro  votes  for  tha  mcnibers  to 
the  last  cniivi'titiwthaii  for  tlw  fint.  IIdw  niuiiy  iiioru  waK  a  inatLur 
of  lillJe  comparalivo  coiiwqueiico.  Tiio  jjri.'iil  .iiK-ftlion  tor  tliu  Sciiale 
to  iMDaidur  was  tJiis :  Wliat  is  th»  will  of  !tlicliigan  on  tlio  aul'ject  of  en- 
taring  the  Union  i 

If  this  filiould  Iw  decided,  it  was  of  loss  consc'fjiicno;  whether  the  Bill 
should  or  fhould  not  exprest^Iy  state  that  tlie  Inst  convention,  and  the 
ament  by  it  glveik,  formed  tliu  gruiiud  of  the  admission  of  tho  Slate.  ■ 
Mr.  Calhoun  here  inquired  whether  tho  chairman  of  the  coinmiltee 
w;li  to  be  underalood  as  being  now  ro.idy  to  nhandrin  thfi  pn?ninblni 
If  ihc  Judiciary  Conimit(*o  were  agreed  to  do  this,  he  thought  all  diffi- 
culty would  he  ut  an  end. 

Mr.  (irandy  replied,  tliat,  an  t^hatrmiui  of  the  Jiiflidary  Comiiiiit»M> 
he  had  no  authority  to  reply  to  the  iurtitiry,  hut,  aa  an  individual,  lio 
considered  tire  preamble  as  of  litUc  consequence,  and  lie  ehould  vote  for 
the  Bill  whedier  it  were  in  or  out  Michigan  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
ailmitCed,  and  all  the  con.'«eqnencis  would  ressilt,  whether  the  preamble 
were  rotaimnl  or  noL  IIf>  liad  received  no  authorily  fmni  the.  commit- 
fcn!  to  onnaent  that  it  aliould  lie  strirken  nut.  For  himself  he  was  sta- 
lled in  the  belief  that  Con^rrcM  posACSHttd  fnll  jkiwof  to  proHoribo  tlio 
buundiiries  i>f  a  U^mtory,  and  lliat  when  thiil  territory  pasned  intn  » 
State  tlte  right  remained  ^liU  the  satue.  U<^ngress  had  already  ctal" 
lifihed  the  boundary  of  Ohio,  and  that  M?tttcd  llio  rjueMion.  Ilisncvui 
had  pi.'rc<ived  the  necessity  of  inserting  in  the  Adtoiasion  Bill  the  «c- 
linn  wli!*^:h  nindo  the  assent  of  Michigan  to  the  boimJarits  fixed  for  her. 
hy  Congress  a  prerequi:«ite  to  her  admission,  because  tho  di^ut^ 
houndar)-  lino  was  fixed  by  another  hill;  and  whether  the  preamble 
to  this  Bill  should  be  retained  or  not,  Michigan  could  not  pn*(  the  line, 
JO  that  the  preamble  was  really  of  v^ry  little  consetjuence. 
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Mr.  Calliotii)  Miid  tbftt,  io  inqtiiring  of  llie  liononi'blit  cliairnuii] 
whether  ho  tntendod  to  nbiindon  (be  proamble  of  tbf  Bill,  his  qiie*iion 
had  had  mpoct  not  to  any  pi^-dgA  TQspeciin^  luiuiidariivs,  biii:  to  Uie  rv- 
TOgiiitJoii  c(f  tlie  secotid  coiivenliun  and  of  ita  duiiigs.  He  wiin(e<l  lo 
luMw  whether  the  chairmua  was  ready  to  nbaudoa  ihxt  priu<.-ipl<\  lio 
had  vmiriined  the  subjmst  a  f^>o>l  dt.'al,  aiul  hift  own  mind  iras  fnWy 
Diadd  up  thnt  Midiii^iin  could  not  bo  admitted  on  the  ground  of  that 
ficcaud  cuDvonUoa ;  but  tbo  Si-'nal*)  tni^lkt  set  uidc  tliu  whola  of  what 
had  been  done,  nnd  receive  Mi<:hi^a  as  Bh«  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Ibe  Wt  ne^on. 

Mr.  Grundy  obwrved  that,  if  the  g»?nttem«n*»  mind  was  fully  rond« 
»\\  tJiMi  \iions  tviuld  ha  no  ucf^euily  of  po*tj>oning  iho  subjoct.  The 
({Kritluman  has  fully  satixjiod  himtiel(|  ami  uow,  euid  Mr,  (i^  let  as  soe 
if  hb)  can  ftuiisfy  tui.  Ht5  arguin^nt^  it  seeiiiA,  hu  been  fully  motttrod, 
and  wc  are  now  ready  to  listen  to  iL  Though  I  consider  that  there 
is  DO  %'irtue  iu  Ihu  preamUe,  and  that  tlie  effect  of  th«  Bill  will  be  tb« 
fiaiiio  whL'thcr  it  ia  strit^ken  otit  or  n^Iaint^d ;  yot  I  am  not  ready  Io  i«y 
that  1  shall  vote  to  strike  it  out.  I  am  ready  to  hiw  what  can  be  said 
both  for  and  agaiuat  iU 

The  question  vai  now  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Orandy  to  post* 
jfono  thu  pri-'vious  ordore,  and  carried,  22  to  10.  So  tli*  ordor*  wn 
postponed,  «iid  the  .Senate  proceeded  to  consUlertlie  bill,  which  haTing 
T)evu  Agnin  r«a<l  at  tlie  OlerkV  table  as  folb«8 : 

A  Bill  to  admit  the  Sfate  of  Micfiiyan  into  tht  Union  upon  an  e^tiat 
faotinif  ipilh  the  original  Statei. 

Whercftfs  >»  putBuonce  of  the  act  of  Coo^ren  of  Jtme  the  fiftiKZiih. 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eix,  entitled  "  An  act  to  oiubliith  Oia 
northtim  bouiidarj'  of  the  Stato  of  Ohio,  and  to  pro^ido  fortho  adroi«- 
mon  of  the  State  of  Michiguii  iuto  ttio  Uuiou,  upon  the  conditioiM  therein 
exprusAod,"  a  convention  of  dclcj^aUas  elw)t«l  by  tlw  iie«pl«  of  tlie  Bsid 
SLnfti  of  Michigfui.  for  tlio  sole  purjKieo  of  giving  tlieir  cooaeut  to  the 
WunOaries  of  th«  said  State  ofMichigaDasdosuribcd,  doclnred,and  esub- 
lished.  iu  iind  by  Uie  nnid  act,  did  on  the  Bftefintb  of  Dooembor,  eighteen 
huudrvid  and  tliirty-six,  anaeni  to  tho  provimons  of  uid  act :  t}i6r«&ir«. 

Be  it  enacted,  ite.  That  the  State  of  Michigan  nball  bo  one,  and  ia 
luTfbv  declared  to  be  one,  of  tbo  United  Stittc-s  of  America,  aod  ad- 
initieJ  into  the  Union  on  aa  equal  footing  «iib  the  wiipnal  SUta  ia 
all  respects  whatever. 
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Ssc.  2.  And  be  it /urOter  rnaeUd,  Tluit  the  Secretary  of  the  Trw- 
tiury,  ill  cjirrying  into  «f^t^ut  tha  tliirtt-H^utli  and  fourkL-uili  »>ctHMM  of 
die  twoDty-third  of  June,  eighteeo  huadred  and  thirty-six,  cnlitlod  "  An 
act  to  n?guliite  tho  deposits  of  the  piiblii;  nioiwfy,"  «Iial!  consider  the 
Slstc  of  Michi^ii  m  being  one  of  the  UnilcJ  Suites. 

Hr.  OalfiouD  thoQ  roK  and  addreM«d  (he  S«Dat«  as  follows :] 

I  HAVE  bestowed  on  tliia  subject  all  the  attcntiuii  that  was 
ill  my  power,  and,  although  actuated  by  a.  mo*jt  anxious  d*.-- 
siro  fur  the  aduiissioa  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  I  find  it 
itnpos^ihle  to  gi%'c  my  aflftcnt  tn  this  bill.  1  am  satisticd  the 
Judiciuiy  Comniitteo  has  not  best«wcH,l  ujion  the  subject  all 
that  attention  which  ita  magnitude  reiimrCB  ;  aiid  I  con  ex- 
|»lain,  on  no  other  suppoHitiun,  why  thfy  slioidd  jilaei^  the  ad- 
mission  on  the  f:;rouud8  they  have.  One  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  my  Iclt  (Sir.  l^Iorris),  has  i>ro- 
noiuiced  the  grounds  dangerous  and  revolutionary.  He 
might  have  gone  fiirther,  and  with  tnith  i)romrtmced  them 
utterly  roimgtmnt  to  the  jiriufiijiles  of  the  constitution. 

I  have  Jiot  ventured  this  attsertion,  as  strong  a»  it  itt,  with- 
out due  reflection,  and  weighing  the  full  force  of  the  terms  I 
have  used  ;  and  do  not  fear,  with  au  impartial  hearing,  to  es- 
tabliKh  its  troth  heyuud  the  jwwer  of  coutroversy. 

To  uudcrstaud  fully  the  objectiuu  to  this  bill,  it  is  neoee- 
aary  that  we  should  have  a  correct  conception  of  the  facts. 
They  are  few,  and  may  be  briefly  tuld.- 

Boma  time  preTious  to  the  last  bcsmou  of  .Congress,  the 
Territory  of  ^Michigan,  tlnoiigh  jls  LegislHture,  nuthoriwd  the 
people  to  meet  in  convention,  fur  the  puriwee  of  furnihig  a 
State  Guveniment.  They  met  accordingly,  and  agreed  up- 
on a  constitution,  whicl»  they  f.irtliwith  transmitted  to  Con- 
grciis.  It  was  fully  discusded  In  this  Chamber,  and,  objection- 
able  as  the  iuHtrument  was,  an  act  was  finally  pji»9ed,  which 
wcepted  the  coastitution,  and  <loclared  Michigan  to  be  a 
State,  and  admitted  iulo  the  Uuiuii,  on  the  single  condition, 
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that  she  should,  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  assent  to  the 
hountlarios  prcscribixl  by  the  act.  Soon  after  oiir  niljoiirn- 
ment  the  h^pgislature  of  the  .State  of  Michigi^n  (for  slie  liad 
lieon  mistnl  by  our  osRcnt  to  the  dignity  of  a  State)  called 
a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  in  conformity  to  the 
act— which  met  at  tJie  time  apjiointcd,  at  Ann  Arbor.  After 
full  distussitiu,  the  cunvtutjua  withheld  ita  assent,  and  lor- 
nially  tnuisiuitted  the  result  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  ifl  the  first  part  of  the  glory.  I  will  now  gWe 
the  Biiqiit'l.  Since  then,  during  the  last  month,  a  self-con- 
stituted aseembly  met, — profeesodly  aa  a  convention  of  the 
jieijpleof  the  State, — but  without  the  authority  of  tbe  Stale. 
Tliis  tuiautliurized  and  lawless  aseeiublage  assuuied  the  hi;»h 
function  of  sjiviug  the  assent  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the 
cijiidition  of  admission,  as  prescribed,  in  the  act  of  Congresn. 
They  communicate<l  their  assent  to  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  to  the  l<enate.  The  Senate  referred 
his  mesea^  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaty,  and  that 
oinniittee  rej«irted  tliis  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State. 

Sndi  are  the  facts  uut  of  which  grovrs  the  imixjrtant  ques- 
tion. Had  this  self-constituted  aeeembly  the  authority  to  as- 
sent for  the  State  ?  Hiul  they  the  authority  to  do  wimt  is 
implied  in  j^jivin^  assent  to  tbc  condition  of  admission .'  Thtit 
absent  introduces  the  State  into  the  Union,  and  pledges  it  in 
the  must  solemn  manner  to  the  constitutional  compact  which 
binds  those  States  in  one  confederated  iKxiy  ;  impo^ea  on  her 
all  itft  ohligationfl,  and  confers  on  her  all  its  benefits.  Had 
this  irregular,  self-constituted  assemblage  the  authority  to 
jterfonn  these  high  and  sGlenin  acts  of  sovereignty  in  the  numo 
of  Ihe  State  of  Micliigan  ?  She  could  only  come  in  as  a  State, 
and  none  could  act  or  speak  for  her  without  her  express  au- 
thority ;  and  to  tisstune  the  authority  without  her  sanction  is 
notlung  short  of  treason  against  the  State. 

Again  :  the  assent  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Con* 
gresfl  implies  an  authority  in  tbow  who  gave  it,  to  enpersedo 
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in  part  tlie  conslitution  of  the  St^tc  of  Midiigaa  ;  fur  licr 
ron»lilul.ioti  fixes  the  Wuindurics  of  the  State  as  part  of  that 
inslrumont  whiRh  the  <»)iidit)on  of  admission  entirely  alters, 
and  in  that  extent  the  assent  would  BU]>er»cde  the  constitu- 
tion ;  und  thus  the  question  is  presented,  whether  this  self- 
eoustituteil  assembly,  styling  itself  a  convention,  hnd  the 
authctrity  to  do  an  act  which  necessarily  implies  the  rigbt  to 
su|ier8edc,  in  jmrt,  t}ie  cnnstitiilion. 

But  further  :  the  State  of  Michigan,  through  its  legiida- 
ture,  nnthorized  a  convention  of  the  people,  in  order  to  de- 
tertniiie  whether  th«  condition  of  udinission  should  he  assent- 
ed to  ur  not.  The  convention  met  ;  nud,  idler  umlurc  de- 
liberation, it  dissented  from  the  condition  of  ndniission  ;  and 
thus  n^in  the  question  is  presented,  whether  this  self-eallcd, 
self-constituted  asswmhlage,  this  caucus — for  it  is  entitled  to 
no  higher  name — Ixad  the  authoiity  to  annul  tiie  dissent  of 
the  State,  jwlemnly  given  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  reg- 
ularly convoked  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State  ? 

If  all  or  any  of  these  (questions  be  answered  in  the  nega> 
tive — if  the  self-created  asgembhige  of  December  hud  no 
authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Michigan — 
if  none  to  supersede  any  jwrtion  of  her  coiislitutiou — if  nouo 
to  annid  her  dissent  to  the  condition  of  admission  regularly 
given  by  a  coiivenlinu  of  the  people  of  the  State,  convoked 
hy  the  authority  of  the  State — to  introduce  lier  on  its  au- 
thority would  be,  not  only  revolutionary  and  dangerous,  but 
utterly  n-jnignnnt  to  the  pririciplL'sof  our  constitution.  The 
question  then  submitted  to  the  Senate  is,  Hud  tlint  assem- 
blage the  authority  to  jwrfuna  these  high  and  solemn  acts  ? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary  hoUla 
tltat  this  self-cunstitutcd  assemblage  had  the  authority  ;  and 
what  is  his  rciisou  ?  Why,  truly,  because  a  greater  numbL-r 
of  votes  were  given  for  those  who  constituted  that  assem- 
blage than  for  those  who  constituted  the  convention  of  the 
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people  of  the  State,  amvened  under  its  conatilated  authiir- 
itiefl.  This  argument  reaolres  itself  inio  two  quealions — ihc 
first  of  fact,  and  tho  second  of  |jrinfii)lo,  I  sliall  not  discusH 
the  first.  It  is  not  necesBary  to  do  bo.  But  if  it  wore,  it  would 
be  easy  to  sliow  that  never  wks  ho  inijiorlnnt  ft  fact  m  loi:>«i-ly 
testifii'd.  There  m  not  one  iHirticlc  of  otficial  evidence  Ik*- 
fbrc  us.  We  had  nothing  but  the  private  letters  of  uidi- 
vidualB,  who  do  not  know  even  tb«  numhere  tliat  voted  on 
either  ix'cnRion  ;  they  know  nothing  ot'  the  (jnalili cation  of 
voters,  nor  how  their  votes  were  RHwivcd,  nor  by  whom 
counted.  Now,  none  knows  better  than  the  honorable  chair- 
luau  Iiinii»e]f,  that  bucU  tei^tiniony  aa  is  unbuiitted  to  ub  to 
estallish  a  fact  of  tltis  moDieut,  would  not  hv  received  in  the 
lowest  magitjlratc'ti  court  in  tho  laud.  But  I  waive  tliis.  I 
cciiue  t*)  tlie  question  of  the  principle  iuvolvwi ;  and  wlmt  i* 
it?  The  argument  is,  that  a  greater  number  of  perw^is 
voted  for  the  latit  convention  than  for  the  fint ;  and  therefore 
the  acts  of  thfl  last  of  right  abrogated  those  of  the  fin*t ;  iu 
other  wonls,  that  iiierf.  nuinhefn,  without  regard  to  the  forms 
of  law,  or  the  priuciples  of  the  coustitution,  give  authority. 
Tfte  authority  of  nitmhera,  octMnling  to  tUii  aryumttUy  »rf* 
aside^  the  auUioriiy  of  the  law  and  the  coru>tiiutkm.  Need  I 
show  that  ssiieh  u  priiuijile  goes  to  the  entire  overthrow  of 
our  conatitutioiud  Govurument,  and  would  subvert  all  social 
onliT  ?  It  in  tlie  ideritieal  jirineijile  whii-'h  pitn?ij»ted  tlielale 
revolutionary  and  onnrcliicul  movement  iu  Murylaud,  and 
which  has  done  more  to  shake  coufidcuce  in  our  sj'stem  of 
government  than  any  event  since  the  adoption  of  our  con- 
Btitution, — but  which,  happily,  has  been  frowned  down  by 
the  patriotism  and  inteiliy;ence  of  Uie  people  of  tliat  State. 
What  was  the  ground  of  this  iasurrcctiooary  meason*, 
but  that  the  government  of  Marjiand  did  not  rcpn-scnt  the 
voice  of  the  uuuiencal  uinjurlty  ol"  the  iH'oplo  of  I^Iur^-land, 
aad  that  the  authority  of  law  and  constitution  was  nothing 
against  that  of  numbers  ?    Here  wo  find,  on  this  floor,  and 
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from  the  head  of  the  Jmliciaiy  Committee,  the  same  princi- 
ple revived,  and,  if  poBsible,  in  a  woree  Curm  j  for,  iii  Maiy- 
lund,  tho  anurchiBts  assumed  that  they  were  siiHtuiiiud  by 
the  numenL'al  Tuajority  uf  Iho  jieople  of  llie  State  in  their 
rcvulutioimry  niuveineiits  ;  hut-  the  ntnuist  the  ehainnan  can 
pretend  to  hnvo  is  a  mere  plumlity.  The  largest  numlierof 
votes  claimed  fur  this  self-created  assemblage  is  8,000  ;  imd 
no  man  will  nudcrtakc  to  say  that  tills  constitutes  any  ihint; 
like  A  mnjority  of  tho  voters  of  Michigan  ;  and  he  claimi? 
the  hi^h  authority  which  he  does  fur  it,  not  hccatiM>  it  ii  a 
majority  of  the  pc<iide  of  Michigan,  hut  liccause  it  is  a 
px'ater  numlier  than  V4ftcd  fur  the  Hiilhoriu,'d  invention  uf 
the  people  that  ntfused  to  tijo^rec  to  the  comlition  of  admis- 
Bion.  It  may  he  shown  by  his  own  witncsa,  that  a  ninjuritv 
of  the  voters  of  Michigau  jfreatly  exceed  8,000.  Mr,  Wil- 
liams, the  president  uf  the  self-created  assemblage,  states  tliat 
the  population  of  that  State  amouutcil  to  nearly  200,000 
jwrsons.  If  so,  there  cannot  be  less  than  from  21,000  to 
30,000  voters,  considering  how  nearly  univeraal  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  under  its  uoiistitutiuu ;  iiud  it  thus  appears 
that  ibis  irregnlar,  «elf-constit«ted  meeting,  did  not  represent 
the  vote  of  one-third  of  the  State  :  and  yet,  on  a  mere  prin- 
ciple of  plurality,  wo  are  to  su{)ersede  the  constitution  of 
Hicliigaii,  and  annul  the  act  of  a  convention  of  the  people 
TCgularly  conveoed  uiidfr  thtt  authority  of  the  government 
of  the  Stale. 

Bui,  Niys  the  Senator  fnnn  PennayUTinia  (Mr.  Bm-ha- 
nan),  tliiw  lusscnibly  was  not  self-constituted.  It  nit't  mnder 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  ;  and  that  act  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  State,  but  only  tu  the  ]>eoplc  ;  and  tluit  tlic  assem- 
blage in  December  was  just  such  a  meeting  ns  that  act  contem- 
plated. It  Is  not  my  intention  to  diacuss  the  question,  whether 
the  honorable  Senator  has  given  a  phiiLsihle  inter|jretation  to 
the  act ;  hut,  if  he  has,  1  could  very  easily  show  his  interpreta- 
tion to  be  erroneous  ;  for,  if  such  had  been  the  inteution  of 
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Congress,  the  act  giircly  would  have  ejn'cificd  the  time  when 
tlio  conrcDtion  was  to  ho  lit'M— wlio  wen?  U>  he  the  niano^ier* 
— wliu  tliti  vuters — and  vvtjulj  not  liave  left  it  to  indiviJiiulB, 
who  iniglit  chtxiso  ta  assurue  the  aulliority  to  dutemiine  kII 
thcBO  im|iortant  jn)ii]l«.  I  nii^ht  also  readily  sliow  that  the 
wonl  "  convention  "  of  the  people,  as  used  in  law  or  the  consti- 
tutiuu,  iJways  jncans  u  meeting  of  the  people  regularly  conven- 
ed by  the  conntiiiUcd  atit/ioriti/  of  (he  States,  m  their  high  »)v- 
creign  capacity,  and  never  sucli  an  assemblage  bb  the  one  in 
question.  But  I  waivo  this  ;  I  take  higher  ground.  If  the 
act  l«,  indeed,  such  as  the  Senator  says  it  is,  then  1  main- 
tain that  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  ihe  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Federal  Union.  Congress  has  no  right  whatever  to 
coH  a  convcniion  in  a  State.  It  t7in  call  hut  one  eonvention, 
luid  tliat  in  a  coikvention  of  the  Uniled  Slntcs  In  amend  the 
fedi'ml  constitution  ;  nor  can  il  call  that,  except  authortistHi 
by  twij-tliirds  of  the  States. 

Ours  is  a  Federal  Kcpublic — a  union  of  States.  Mielii- 
gimisaState, — a  State  iu  Ihe  course  of  admission,- — and  dif- 
tering  only  from  the  other  States  in  her  federal  relatiuuB. 
She  ia  declared  to  be  a  Btut«  iu  Ihe  most  solemn  manner  by 
your  own  act.  She  can  come  into  tlie  Union  only  usa  State  ; 
jind  by  her  voluntary  assent,  given  by  the  people  of  the  State 
in  convention,  called  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State.  To  mlmit  the  Htate  of  Michigan  on  the  autboiity 
of  a  self-creftled  meeting,  or  one  callevi  liy  the  direct  author- 
ity of  Congress,  pajwing  by  the  mithorities  of  the  State, 
would  be  the  most  monstrous  proceeding  under  our  eonstitu- 
tion  that  can  be  conceived  ;  the  most  a'jnigunnt  to  its  prin- 
ciples, and  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  It  wuuld  estabb'sh 
a  direct  relation  between  the  indJndual  citizens  of  a  State 
and  the  Genend  Government,  in  utter  subversion  of  the  fed- 
eral character  of  our  system.  The  relation  of  their  citinens 
to  this  Goveniracnt,  is  tlirongh  the  Stiites  exclusively.  Tliey 
arc  subject  to  ha  authority  and  laws  only  liecausc  the  Stale 
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ins  fiMPint^fl  tn  i(.  If  fihe  dissents,  their  assent  is  nothing  ; 
(in  the  (ither  hniid,  if  she  assents,  fhelr  dissent  is  nothing. 
It  is  through  the  State,  theti,  ami  thmugh  the  Stale  nioiie, 
that  the  United  8tatcs  Government  cjin  have  any  connectiun 
with  the  people  of  n  State  ;  nn^  d(»c8  not,  then,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  see,  that  if  Congress  can  authorize  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  in  the  State  of  Miehigan,  without  the 
authority  of  the  State — it  niatterv  not  w]iat  is  the  ohjec-t — 
it  niiiy  In  like  niajiner  anthori?,e  inventions  in  any  other 
State  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  think  proper. 

Michigan  is  as  much  a  soveR^ign  Slate  as  anv  other — dif- 
fering only,  as  I  liave  said,  as  to  lier  federal  relations.  If  wa 
give  our  winction  to  the  nssombhiye  of  December,  on  tho 
principle  laid  do^-n  hy  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvama,  then 
we  estal'lish  the  doctrine  that  Conxresa  has  power  to  call,  at 
jdensnn',  a'nventionn  within  the  States.  Is  there  a  Senator 
on  this-floor  who  will  naacnt  to  such  a  doctrine  ?  Is  there 
one  especially,  w}io  represents  the  smaller  States  uf  this 
Union,  or  the  weaker  »ecti<in  ?  Aihnit  the  power,  and  every 
Testige  of  State  Rights  woitld  be  deatroyod.  Otu-  syBtetn 
would  be  subverted  ;  and  instead  of  a  con/edernci/  of  frae. 
and  sotrei-eiijn  Stfttfx,  wi^  n-ouhl  have  all  iM)wer  concenlratetl 
here,  and  this  wonM  l»omme  tlio  mf>fit  ottiiius  despotitttn.  He, 
indeed,  must  ho  Wind,  who  does  not  sec  that  such  a  ^mwer 
would  give  the  Federal  Govenunent  a  complete  control  of  all 
the  States.  I  call  u|)im  Senatui-s  now  to  arrest  a  doctrine  80 
dangeions.  Let  it  bo  romemliered,  that,  under  our  system, 
bjui  precedents  Hve  for  ever ;  good  ones  only  iM-'rish.  Wo 
may  not  tVcl  all  the  evil  consctiuenccs  at  once,  but  this  pre- 
cedent, once  set,  will  surely  be  revived,  and  will  become  the 
infttnimcnt  of  infinite  evil. 

It  will  be  asked,  wlial  shall  be  done  ?  Will  you  refuse 
to  admit  Mithigau  into  the  Union  ?  I  answer,  no  ;  I  desire 
to  admit  her  ;  and  if  the  Senators  fixim  Indiana  and  Ohio 
will  agree,  am  ready  to  admit  her  iia  she  stood  at  the  begin- 
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lUDg  of  tlie  lost  Bcssiou,  vithout  giving  tuinction  to  the  unau- 
tliurizeil  assemblage  of  December. 

But  if  tliU  tlocs  not  mccL  llieir  wIrHcs,  there  is  (ttill  an- 
other way,  by  which  she  may  be  ttdmitteil.  We  Hro  told 
two-tlurdB  of  the  luf^Hatureand  [wople  of  Michigan  are  ia 
fnvor  of  accepting  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  last  session. 
If  that  bo  the  fact,  then  all  that  is  nooessary  is,  that  the  leg- 
islature shall  call  uuother  coDrentioa.  All  difficulty  will 
thus  l>e  I'emoved,  and  there  will  bo  still  abundant  time  for 
lipr  admission  at  this  session.  And  shall  we,  for  the  sake  of 
giuniag  a  few  months,  ^veoiir  aasoui  to  a  bill  fraught  with 
prinei|dc8  so  uionsttuiis  as  tlii^i  ? 

We  have  been  told  that,  tmless  she  is  admitted  imme- 
lUatcly,  it  will  bo  too  late  fur  her  to  receive  her  jiropurtion  of 
the  surplus  revenue  under  the  Deposit  Bilb  I  trust  that,  on 
so  great  a  question,  a  ditHciilly  like  this  will  luivo  no  weight. 
Give  her  at  once  her  full  shan.'.  I  am  ready  to  do  so  at  ouce, 
without  waitUig  her  admission.  I  was  mortified  to  hear,  on 
so  grave  a  question,  such  motives  assigned  for  her  admission, 
contrary  to  the  law  and  the  constitution.  iSuch  considerations 
ought  not  to  be  presented  when  we  are  settling  great  consti- 
tutional princiides.  I  trust  that  we  shall  pass  by  all  snch 
frivolous  motives  on  this  occasion,  and  take  ground  on  the 
great  and  fuudamental  principle  tliat  an  informal,  irregular, 
self-constituted  assembly — a  mete  caucus,  has  no  authoritv 
to  ejMMik  for  a  sovereign  State  in  any  case  whatever ;  to  wi- 
pcTBcde  its  constitution,  or  to  reverse  its  dissent  deliberately 
given  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  8tate,  regularly 
uonvenal  under  its  constituted  authorities. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  sarae  subject,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Jana- 
aiy  5,  1837. 

[Mr.  Grdxdit,  chjurraan  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-,  having 
moved  that  the  Bill  to  admit  the  State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  be 
now  read  a  third  time — 

Mr.  Calhoun  addressed  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  Bill,] 

I  HAVE,  said  Mr.  C,  been  connected  with  this  Govern- 
ment more  than  half  the  term  of  its  existence,  in  various 
capacities  ;  and  during  that  long  period  I  have  looked  on  its 
action  with  attention,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  character  of  our  political 
institutions, — and  I  can  truly  say  that,  within  that  time,  no 
measure  has  received  the  sanction  of  Congress  which  has  ap- 
peared to  mo  more  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  than  the 
present.  It  assaUs  our  political  system  in  its  weaJcest  point, 
and  where,  at  this  time,  it  most  requires  defence. 

The  great  and  leading  objections  to  the  bill  rest  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  Michigan  is  a  State.  They  have  been 
felt  by  its  friends  to  have  so  much  weight,  that  its  advocates 
have  been  compelled  to  deny  the  fact,  as  the  only  way  of 
meeting  the  objections.  Here,  then,  is  the  main  point  at 
issue  between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 
It  turns  on  a  fact,  and  that  fact  presents  the  question,  Is 
Michigan  a  State  ? 

If,  said  Mr.  C.,  there  ever  was  a  party  committed  on  a  fact 
— if  there  ever  was  one  estopped  from  denying  it — that  party 
is  the  present  majority  in  the  Senate, — and  that  fact  is,  that 
Michigan  is  a  State.  It  is  the  very  party  who  urged  through 
this  body,  at  the  last  session,  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of   Micliigan — which  accepted  her  constitution,  and 
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declared  in  the  most  explicit  and  strongest  terms  that  she 
teas  a  Stoie.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Seuate  by 
reading  this  ftiilcnin  dcclnmtion.  It  lias  f'rvqucutly  becu 
read  during  this  debute,  is  fiimilinr  to  all  who  hear  nic,  and 
hRR  not  been  questioned  or  denied.  But  it  has  been  said 
thore  is  n  condition  annexed  to  the  declanition,  with  which 
slio  must  comply,  ))elbre  sho  can  become  a  State.  There  is, 
indecil,  a  condition  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  bv  my  colleague 
and  olhere,  from  the  pUlu  wording  of  the  act,  that  the  con- 
dition is  not  atlaclied  to  the-  acceptance  of  the  constitution, 
nor  the  declaration  that  she  \»  a.  State,  but  simply  to  her 
admissimi  into  the  Union.  I  will  not  repeat  the  Htgumcnt, 
but,  in  oixler  to  place  the  subject  beyond  controversy,  1  shall 
i*ecall  to  memory  the  lilstory  ol'the  huit  sesiiion,  au  comiected 
with  the  admission  of  Michigan.  The  facta  need  but  to  bo 
referred  to,  in  order  to  revive  their  recollection. 

There  were  two  |Kiint.*i  proj>08ed  to  be  effected  by  the 
friends  of  the  bill  at  tlie  last  session.  The  tiret  was  to  settle 
the  controversy,  &»  to  boundary,  between  Michigan  and 
Ohio ;  and  it  was  this  objuct  alone  which  imjKj^ed  the  con- 
dition thiit  Michigan  should  a«uicnt  to  the  lioundanr  pR>- 
Bcribed  by  the  act  as  the  condition  of  her  admission.  But 
llieiTj  wa8  another  object  to  bo  accomplished.  Two  re«pect- 
iiblo  gentlemen,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Statu  na  Sena- 
tors, were  then  wiiiiing  to  take  their  Beats  on  this  floor  ;  and 
tbo  other  object  of  the  bill  wns  to  provide  for  thcu'  taking 
their  seats  wi  Senators  ou  the  ad!ni»!iion  of  the  Stale, — and 
for  this  jmrpose  it  was  necessary  to  moke  the  positive  ami 
unconditional  declaration  that  Michigan  was  a  State, — oa  a 
8tnte  only  coidd  cho<»se  Senators,  by  an  express  pro%i^ton  of 
tho  constitution;  and  hence  the  admission  was  made  con- 
ditional, and  the  declamttou  that  she  was  a  State  was  uwdo 
absolute,  in  order  to  effect  both  objects.  To  &how  that  I 
am  correct,  I  wUl  ask  the  Sectx^tatj'  to  read  the  third  soctioo 
of  the  bill 
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[The  Bi<clioti  WHS  ri'Hil  u<.x'«*nlliigly  aa  follows  ;— 

"Skct.  3.  And  be  it/urther  enacted,  That,  as  &  complianco  wiUi  tha 
riindkraonUi]  cotKlttioD  of  admission  c(mUun(>d  in  the  ln8t  preceding  eoction 
of  ihi?  «t,  Uic  boiindirirs  of  tlu!  wiid  State  of  Michignn,  an  in  that  spplion 
den^heil,  (leclarRd  and  i-slJiMixhiid,  shall  rccc^ivv  lhi>  assent  nl' a  convention  nt 
delppiitps  elertrd  liy  ihe  jnnplpof  .'Jiid  .State,  fur  the  sole  ]mrpos(?  of  gtrm^  tha 
aKMMil  tieriiin  rerjuircd;  and  as  soon  as  the  assent  hcrvin  roqiiirttl  shall  Iw 
(nrcn,  the  President  of  tlicr»ited  Statcn  bIwU  annouuM  tlio  eame  hy  ])ri> 
cUraatioa;  imd  tlicrvupon,  awI  without  any  further  prcwwdtripa  on  ih*: 
part  of  Congress,  tbo  admietuoD  of  \l\c  auhi  Statu  into  tlic  Union!  as  oiiie  of 
Die  Unitt'd  StaH'«  of  Aiiicnca,  on  an  njital  fooling  with  all  Ilic  originitl 
States  in  vvcry  n^iK^ft  wiinti'vcr,  .shull  Im?  oonRidcred  as  mrnpleti*,  and  ihn 
ScMtorfl  and  Rtprtsenlalivcs  who  Iifivc  Iwi-n  clertwl  hy  the  snitl  Slate  as 
ita  rvpreamtatiTc  in  tin-  C>mi«^-sm  of  thu  United  Stati--;,  filmll  bo  ontltlcd 
lo  take  lliiDir  seats  in  the  f^enate  and  House  of  Ronreaintatiros  nttiMetively, 
nKhout  furthtr  delay."] 


Mr.  Calhnun  tLen  a-skcd — Does  uot  every  Senator  see  the 
two  objects — the  one  to  settle  the  bouodiirVj  and  the  other  to 
admit  her  Senators  to  a  mat  iu  this  budy  ;  and  that  thu  sec- 
tion is  m  worded  as  to  cJfcct  both,  in  the  manner  I  have 
stBteii  ?  If  this  needed  conBrmation,  it  would  lie  found  in  the 
deljote  on  the  passage  of  tbii  bill,  when  tlie  ground  was  openly 
taken  liy  the  present  majority,  tliat  Miclu^i;au  liad  a  ri^ht  to 
form  her  constitution,  under  the  ordiuanco  of  1787,  ■with- 
out our  contient ;  and  that  she  was  of  right,  and  in  fact,  a 
State,  I>r3'ond  cur  eontrol. 

1  will,  Eaid  Mr  0.,  explain  my  own  news  on  this  point, 
in  ordt?r  that  the  coneiRtency  of  my  course  at  the  last  and 
present  setjsiou  may  be  clearly  seen. 

My  opinion  wait,  and  still  is,  that  llic  movement  of  the 
jwople  of  Michigan  in  forming  for  themselves  a  State  consti- 
tution, without  waiting  fnr  the  assent  of  Congress,  was  re- 
volutiunary,  as  it  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Uniteil  States 
over  the  territory  ;  and  that  we  wero  left  at  liberty  to  treat 
the  pniceedings  a«  revolutionarVj  and  to  remand  her  to  her 
territorial  condition, — tjr  to  waive  the  irregularity,  uud  to  re- 
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cognize  what  was  done  as  liglit fully  done, — as  our  ftuthorU} 
iiluuc  was  concerned. 

My  impression  was,  tlitit  tlie  former  wua  the  proper 
course  ;  but  t  rIso  thotiglit  tlmt  the  act  rcniatiding  her  back 
ehould  contnin  our  nsaeiit  in  the  usual  manner  for  her  to 
torm  u.  cotutdtutiuU;  uud  thus  tu  leave  lier  free  to  become  a 
State.  This,  however,  wns  overrtiled.  Tlie  i)|ii>09itc  opinioQ 
preriiil<:d, — thiit  mlic  hud  n  perfect  rif^ifc  to  do  whnt  she  hwl 
done-,  and  tlmt  she  was,  as  I  ha\-e  stated,  a  State  both  in 
fact  and  TiKht,  and  that  we  had  no  control  uver  her ;  and  our 
act  accordingly  recognized  her  a6  a  State,  from  the  lime  she 
had  adopted  her  constitution,  and  admitted  her  into  the 
UniuD  on  (ho  condition  uf  her  a«8©nting  to  the  prcHcriltetl 
houndariee.  Having  thua  solemnly  recognized  her  as  a 
State,  wo  cannot  nmv  undo  wliat  was  then  done.  There 
were,  in  fact,  many  irreguhiritie*  in  the  proceedings,  all  of 
which  wore  urged  iu  vaiu  a<^iu«t  its  passage ;  but  tho  Pre- 
sidential election  way  then  pending,  and  the  vote  of  Michigan 
was  considered  of  sufficient  wcijtht  to  overrule  all  ubjectioos, 
and  conx'ct  all  irregularities.  Thi'v  were  all  accoiUiugly 
oveiTuled,  and  we  caunot  now. go  back. 

Such  wns  the  course,  and  such  the  acts  of  tlic  iaa.jority 
at  tho  last  session.  A  few  shurt  monlhH  have  since  jtassed. 
Other  objects  are  now  to  be  effected,  and  all  is  fi^rgotten  as 
completely  as  if  they  had  never  existed.  The  very  Sentitora 
who  then  forced  the  4ict  througli,  nn  tho  gmund  tlmt  iUchi- 
gan  was  a  State,  have  wheeled  completely  round,  to  serve  the 
present  purpose,  and  taken  directly  the  opposite  ground  1 
Wo  live  in  Btrange  and  inconsistent  tinieB.  Opinions  are 
taken  up  uud  laid  down,  lui  suits  the  uccatdiA,  without  heel' 
Uitlon,  or  Ihc  slightest  regard  to  principle  or  consistency.  It 
indicates  an  uusomid  state  of  the  public  mind,  pregnant  with 
ftitiu-e  diHosters. 

I  turn  to  the  positiou.  now  assuiued  by  tike  majority  to 
<uit  tho  iiTcscnt  occasion ;  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  it  wiU  bo 
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found  as  felse  in  &ct,  and  as  cironooiifi  in  principio,  as  it  is  iQ« 
consistent  with  that  mitintainet]  at  the  last  session.  They  now 
take  the  ground,  that  Michip;an  is  not  a  State,  and  cannot^ 
iu  fact,  be  a  State  tili  8lio  i^  rnhnitttxl  inin  the  Union  ;  and 
this  on  the  broad  princi}ile  that  a  territory  cannot  become  a 
State  till  admitted.  Such  ie  the  position  distinctly  taken  by 
several  of  the  friendfi  of  thiw  hill,  and  implied  in  the  argu- 
ments of  nearly  all  who  huvc  siwhen  in  its  fiwor.  in  fac-t, 
its  iidvocatcs  had  no  choice.  As  untenable  hs  it  is,  they 
were  forced  on  this  desperate  ijosition.  They  hud  no  other 
which  they  conld  occupy. 

I  have  shown  that  it  is  directly  in  the  face  of  the  Uw  of 
the  last  session,  and  tliat  it  denies  the  recorded  acts  of 
those  who  now  maintain  it.  I  now  go  further,  and  assert 
that  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  plain  and  nnr^uestion- 
able  matter  of  fact.  There  is  no  fact  more  certain  than  that 
Michigan  is  n  Slate.  She  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  sovereign 
anthority,  mth  a  legislature  and  a  chief  magistrate.  She 
passes  laws;  she  executes  them  ;  she  r^nlatea  titles ;  and 
even  takes  away  life — all  on  her  own  authority.  Oum  has 
entirely  ceased  over  her  ;  and  yet  thera  are  those  who  can 
deny,  with  all  these  facts  before  them,  that  she  is  a  State. 
They  might  as  well  deny  the  ctistcnco  of  this  Hall  I  We 
liiive  long  since  nssmned  unlimited  control  over  tlie  consti- 
tution, to  twist,  and  turn,  and  deny  it,  as  it  suited  our  pur- 
pose ; — and  it  would  seem  that  wo  aro  ppeBumi)tuously  at- 
tempting to  assume  like  supremacy  over  fecta  themselves, 
as  if  their  existence  or  non-existence  depended  on  our 
volition.  I  speak  freely.  The  occasion  demands  that  the 
truth  should  be  boldly  uttered. 

But  thow  who  may  not  ro^rd  their  own  recorded  acts,  nor 
the  plain  fiicts  tit"  the  casf,  may  possibly  fuel  the  awkword 
condition  in  which  cuming  events  may  shortly  place  them. 
The  adniisstvn  of  Miohigaii  is  not  tlie  only  point  involved  iu 
the  fmsso^  of  this  bill.     A  question  will  follow, — which  muy 
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be  piesentt'd  to  tlie  Stutite  m  a  very  few  days, — as  to  tbe 
rixht  of  Mr.  Non-ell  nud  Mr.  Lyon,  the  two  respectable 
yeutleiBCD  who  Imvti  Urn  elected  Senators  of  Michigan,  to 
take  their  scats  iu  this  Hall.  The  deci&ion  of  this  question 
win  require  a  mora  sudden  facing  about  than  has  bwn  yet 
witnessed.  It  required  «»vcn  or  ein;ht  months  for  the  ma- 
jority to  wheel  about  from  the  position  maintained  at  the 
la«t  sewiun  to  tliat  t^kcn  at  this,  but  there  may  not  bo  allow- 
«1  tbem  nriw  as  ninny  ilayfi  to  wheel  Iwick  to  tlio  old  poititlon. 
ThesQ  gentlemen  cannot  be  refused  their  seats  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  by  those  gentlemen  who  passetl  the  act 
of  the  last  eession.  It  provides  ibr  the  caw,  I  now  put  it 
to  the  friends  of  this  bill,  and  1  ask  them  to  weigh  tlw  ques- 
tion deliberately — to  bring  it  home  to  their  bosoms  and  con- 
twiences  before  they  answer — Can  a  territory-  elect  Sonatorn 
to  Congress  ?  The  constitution  is  express  ;  Stat^  only  can 
choose  Senators.  Were  not  these  gentlemen  chosen  long  l»e- 
fore  the  mimiBsinn  of  Michigan  ;  before  the  Aim  Arbt>r 
meetingj  and  while  MicIiJgan  was,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  frieiirlsof  this  bill,  a  tenitory  ?  WiU  they,  in  the  lace 
of  the  constilutionj  which  they  are  sworn  to  su]>port,  admit 
as  Senators  on  this  floor  those  who,  by  their  own  statement, 
wcro  elected  by  a  turritury  ?  These  quwstions  may  soon  be 
presented  for  decision.  The  majority,  who  are  forcing  this 
bill  through,  are  already  committed  by  the  act  of  the  last 
session,  and  I  leave  tliem  to  reconcile,  as  they  caUf  the 
ground  they  now  take  with  the  vote  they  must  giro  when 
the  question  of  their  right  to  take  their  seats  is  presented  for 
decision. 

A  total  disregard  of  all  principle  and  consistency  has  so 
entangled  this  subject,  that  there  is  hut  ono  motlc  lofl  of 
extricating  ourselves  without  tmmpling  tlio  constitution  in 
tho  dust  J  and  that  is,  to  return  back  to  where  we  sltMxl  wheu 
the  question  was  first  presented  ;  to  acquiesce  in  the  right  of 
Micliigan  to  form  a  constitution,  and  erect  herself  into  n 
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State,  UDdcr  the  ordiaaocc  of  1787  ;  and  to  repeal  so  much 
of  the  not  of  the  last  session  us  preBcribed  the  condition  on 
wliich  8he  was  to  be  admitted.  This  was  the  object  of  the 
nmcnJiui^Dt  which  I  ottered  hisl  evening,  in  onler  tvi  relieve  tho 
Senate  fium  its  present  dileiuum.  The  amendment  involved 
the  merits  of  the  whole  case.  It  wa«  loo  late  in  the  day  fi^r 
diMXieaion,  and  I  afik(Hi  fiir  indulgence  till  to-day,  that  I  luiglit 
have  an  ojipurtunity  uf  prc-senting  my  views.  Under  the  ii-un 
rule  of  the  present  mojority,  the  indnlgence  was  vefu-sedj  ami 
thu  bill  ordered  to  its  tlurd  reading ;  and  I  have  been  thus 
coinpe31ed  to  address  the  Senate  when  it  is  too  Inte  to  amend 
the  bill,  andulicr  a  majority  luive  eouunitted  themselves  both 
as  to  its  principles  and  details.  Now,  of  such  proceedings  I 
complain  not.  1,  as  one  of  the  minority,  ask  no  favors.  All 
1  ask  is,  thiit  the  constitution  be  not  violated.  Hold  it 
sacreil,  and  I  shall  be  the  last  to  comphun. 

I  now  return  to  the  assumption,  that  a  territoiy  cannot 
become  a  State. till  admittwl  into  the  Union,  which  is  now 
it'lie<l  on  with  so  much  c<)ntidence  to  prove  that  Michigan  is 
not  a  State.  I  reverse  the  position.  I  assert  the  opposite, 
that  a  territory  cannot  l>o  admitted  till  she  becomes  a  State  ; 
iinil  in  this,!  stantl  un  the  authority  of  the  constitution  itself, 
which  expressly  limits  the  power  of  Congress  to  admitting 
new  Stat<^9  into  the  Union.  But,  ifthe  cnnstifutiun  had  been 
sUent,  he  would  indeed  be  iguunmt  uf  the  character  of  our 
|x>litical  8}'stemf  who  docs  not  sec  that  States,  sovereign  and 
independent  communities,  and  not  territories,  con  only  bo 
admitted.  Ours  is  a  l/hiun  of  States,  a  Federal  Kepublic. 
State*,  and  not  territories,  form  its  comiMineut  parts,  bound 
together  by  a  solemn  league,  in  tho  form  of  a  coDstitutionnl 
compact.  In  coming  into  the  Union,  tho  State  pledges  its 
tixilii  to  this  sacred  compact ;  an  act  which  none  but  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  community  is  competent  to  perform ; 
uudj  of  course,  a  territory  must  firat  bo  raised  to  that  con- 
dition before  she  can  take  her  stand  among  the  cool'ederated 
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States  of  onr  Union.  How  can  a.  territoiy  pledge  its  faith 
to  the  constitution  ?  It  hiw  no  will  of  it«  own.  Vou  give  it 
all  itH  jioweni,  and  you  can  at  ipleaaiire  overnile  all  Ucr  actions. 
If  she  enters  as  a  territory,  the  act  is  yourSj  not  htrs.  Mtr 
oon^erU  is  nothing  without  your  authority  and  aameHon.  Can 
yon-~-can  Oongresn,  become  a  parly  to  the  constitutional 
comjmft  ?     How  absurd. 

But  I  am  told,  if  this  be  so,  if  a  territory  must  become 
a  Slatti  lieforo  it  can  lie  admitted,  it  would  follow  that  tAxi* 
might  refuse  to  enter  the  Union  at\cr  she  bad  acquirod  the 
right  of  acting  for  her&clf.  Curtainly  she  may,  A  State 
cannot  be  forced  into  the  Union.  She  must  come  in  htjhcr 
Qton  free  assent.,  given  in  her  liighost  suvenngn  cajactty 
through  a  ci>nvention  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Sut-h  is  the 
constituiiounl  provision  ;  and  thow!  who  make  the  objection 
must  overlook  both  the  constitution  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  our  Govornmcnt,  of  wluch  the  right  of  aeI/~'jovcm- 
twnt  iV  the  fret;  the  right  of  every  people  to  form  their 
own  government,  and  to  determine  their  poHtical  condition. 
This  is  the  doctrine  on  wliich  our  fathers  acted  In  our  gli  iHouk 
Revolution,  which  has  done  more  for  the  canao  of  liberty 
thronghout  the  world  than  any  event  within  the  records  of 
liifttorj', — iind  on  which  the  Govemnjent  ha«  acted  from  the 
firat,  as  regards  all  that  portion  of  ourcxtensi^-e  territory  that 
lies  beyond  the  limits  ol"  Ihu  original  States.  Head  the  onli- 
oaucc  of  17S7,  aarl  the  various  acts  for  the  admission  of  new 
States,  and  you  will  fmd  the  princiido  invariably  rocoguizeti 
aud  acted  on,  to  the  pretwnt  unhappy  instance,  witbuut  anj 
departiirc  from  it,  except  in  the  case  of  Missouri.  Tlio  mi- 
mission  of  Michigan  is  destined,  1  fcitr,  to  mark  a  great 
change  in  the  history  of  the  admission  of  new  States  ;  a  total 
departure  frijm  the  old  usage,  andtlic  noble  principle  of  wlf- 
goveruroent  oa  whicli  that  usage  was  fouiide<l.  Everything, 
thus  far,  connected  with  her  adnuasion,  has  beoa  irrc^^ular 
and  monstrous.     I  trust  it  is  not  ominous.     Surronnded  by 
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lafcea  within  her  natural  limits  (which  ought  not  to  hnvu 
been  departed  from),  oiid  possctised  oi  fertile  Buil  aud  getiiaJ 
climate,  with  overy  prospect  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence, 
who  bnt  must  regret  that  she  should  be  ushered  into  the 
Union  in  a  manner  su  iriegiilur  and  unworthy  of  her  tiilni-e 
destiny. 

Bnt  I  will  waive  these  ohjectiuns,  cooRtitutional  aud  all. 
I  will  suppose,  with  the  odvocutus  of  the  hilt,  that  a  terri- 
tory cannot  become  a  State  till  admit  IliL  into  the  Uniuu, 
Aiuuiniiig  all  thin,  I  ask  them  to  explain  to  me  how  the  mere 
ad  of  admUsion  con  tranfnnute  a  U'rritonj  into  a  State  ? 
By  whose  authority  would  she  be  made  a  State  ?  By  ours  ? 
How  can  we  make  a  8tato  ?  We  can  form  a  territory ;  we 
can  admit  States  into  tho  Union  ;  but,  I  repeii.t  tlip  question, 
how  can  we  make  a  State  ?  I  had  supposed  this  Govern- 
ment wos  the  creature  of  the  States — formed  by  tlioir  au- 
thority, and  dependent  on  their  will  for  ita  existence.  Can 
the  creatiii-o  form  the  creatur  ?  If  not  by  our  autlioiity, 
then  by  whose?  Not  by  her  own — that  would  be  absurd. 
The  very  act  of  admission  makes  her  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federacy, mth  no  other  or  js^-ater  power  than  is  |i088e»9ed  by 
all  the  others;  all  of  whom,  united,  cannot  civato  a  State. 
By  what  process,  then,  by  what  authority,  can  a  territory 
become  a  State,  if  not  one  betbre  it  is  admittetl  ?  Who  can 
explain.^  How  full  of  difficulties,  compared  to  thelongestab- 
liihed,  simple,  aud  noble  proces.'i  which  lias  prevailed  to  the 
present  instant.  AcoordiDg  to  old  usage,  the  General  Gfov 
emmeut  Gml  withdraws  its  anthority  over  a  cert^dn  portion 
of  its  territory^  as  »iK>n  an  it  has  a  sulHciont  imputuliou  to 
constitute  a  State.  They  are  thus  left  to  themselves  fireely 
to  form  a  etinstitutioii,  and  to  exi'iviso  the  noble  rij^ht  of  self- 
goveniraout.  They  then  present  tlieirconstltutiou  to  Cfjngress, 
and  ask  the  privilege  (tor  one  it  is  of  the  highest  characlcr) 
to  become  a  member  of  this  glorious  confederacy  of  States. 
The  oonstit  ution  is  examined, — and,  if  republican,  as  required 
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by  the  federal  constitution,  she  is  a<1mitti'<l,  witb  no  otliei 
conilitirtii  except  such  an  may  be  nfcesswry  to  secure  the  au- 
tUurity  of  Couf^rcss  over  the  public  doiuaiu  within  her  limit?. 
This  is  the  oKI,  the  estuMighed  form,  inRtitwtcd  by  otir  bdccs- 
tois  of  the  Rovolution,  who  so  well  iiuderatood  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  Helf-goveramt'nt.  How  simple  !  how 
sublime  I  What  a  contmst  to  the  doctrines  of  tlic  present 
dny-y  and  tlw;  precedent  which,  ]  fear,  wc  are  alwut  to  estab- 
lish !  And  Bhnll  we  fear,  so  long  as  these  sound  principles  are 
observed,  that  a  .State  will  reject  this  high  privilege — will 
refuse  to  enter  this  Union  ?  No  ;  she  will  rush  into  your 
embrace,  so  hmj;  as  yfmr  institutions  are  worth  ^ireaerving. 
When  the  advantages  of  the  Union  ahall  have  become  a 
matterofcalculationand doubt ;  when  new  Stales  shall  {lanete 
to  deterinino  wliether  the  Union  is  a  curse  or  blessing,  the 
ijucfltion  which  now  a(;itatcJ(  iis  will  cease  to  have  any  iin- 
[Kulnnce. 

Having  now,  1  trust,  estJildtshed  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  ilichigiin  is  a  State,  I  cotuc  to  the  great  point  at  issue 
— to  the  decision  of  xvhicit  all  that  has  been  said  is  but  pre- 
[livratory — Had  the  self-created  assembly  which  met  at  Ann 
Arbor  the  authority  to  speak  in  th«  name  of  the  people  uf 
MieliigHU  ;  to  assent  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  act  of 
[be  last  Bossion  ;  to  su^jersedG  a  portion  of  the  constitution  of 
tbo  State,  and  to  overrule  the  dissent  of  the  convention  of 
the  people — regularly  eallwl  by  tlie  oonfitir.utod  authorities  of 
the  State — to  the  coudltinu  of  admission  ?  I  shall  not  repent 
what  I  said  when  I  fir^t  uddtcsscd  the  Senate  on  this  bill. 
We  all,  by  this  time,  know  the  character  of  that  assemblage  ; 
that  it  met  without  the  simction  of  the  authorities  of  iho 
State  ;  and  tlmt  it  did  not  pretend  to  represent  onc^third  of 
the  people.  We  all  know  that  the  State  hatl  regularly  con- 
vened a  conventi*)n  of  the  people,  cxpa'Sfily  to  take  into  con- 
tiidonition  ibe  condition  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  admit 
her  into  the  Union  ;    and  that  the   convention,  after  fidl 
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deliberation,  hiul  decliued  to  ^ve  its  aesent  by  a  coiisulcraWe 
majonly.  With  a  knowlwlgc  of  uU  (hesc  fiicts,  I  |uit  the 
question — Hftd  the  ussenildy  a  ri^Jit  to  act  for  the  State  ? 
Was  it  a  convention  uf  thu  jieojile  of  Michignn  in  the  true, 
legal,  and  constitutional  sense  of  that  term  ?  Im  there  (me 
within  the  limils  of  my  voice,  thut  can  lay  his  hand  on  his 
Ijreast,  and  honestly  say,  it  waa  ?  Is  there  one  that  ci^es  not 
feel  that  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  nirrf.  cavcus — 
nothing  hut  Apariycnacujn — of  which  we  have  the  stroiiy;est 
evidence  in  tho  perfect  nnanimity  of  tho)»  who  assembled  ? 
Not  a  vote  was  ^veu  against  admission.  Can  there  he 
Rironger  proof  ttiat  it  was  a  meeting  got  up  hy  party  lua- 
chinery,  f(>r  party  piirptwe  ? 

But  I  go  further.  It  waa  not  only  a  party  canctia,  foT 
party  purjiose,  but  a  criminal  meetiny — a  meeting  to  subvert 
the  authority  of  thfl  State,  and  to  asstimo  its  sovereignty.  I 
know  not  whether  Michigan  has  yet  pas8c<t  laws  to  girnrd  her 
siivermgnty.  It  may  l«  tliat  she  has  not  liad  time  to  enact 
hiws  i'oT  this  purpose,  which  Jiu  wninnmity  is  long  without  ; 
but  I  do  aver,  if  there  be  such  an  act,  or  if  the  couauion 
law  bo  in  fbrce  in  the  State,  tho  actors  in  that  meeting 
might  be  indicted,  tried,  and  fDinishijd /or  fhe  very  act  tm 
iohick  it  is  now  proposed  to  admit  the  State  into  the  Union. 
If  such  a  meeting  as  this  were  to  iindcrtalce  to  speak  in  the 
nanu!  of  iStinth  Carolina,  we  would  sjieedily  teach  its  author; 
what  they  owed  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of  tho  Stnii'. 
The  act  was  not  only  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  but  a  direct  insult  to  this  (Joveniuii-nt. 
Here  is  ii  self-creatinl  mecling,  oiiovoriwl  for  u  criminal 
object,  which  lias  dared  to  present  to  this  Govumment 
an  act  of  theirs,  and  to  ask  that  we  ixjccive  it  as  a 
fulfihncnt  of  the  condition  whicli  wq  had  prescribed  H-jt 
the  admission  of  the  State  1  Yet,  I  fear,  forgetting  our  own 
dignity;  and  the  rights  of  Michigan,  that  wc  aro  about  to 
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recognize  the  \'alidity  of  the  act,  and  quietly  to  submit  to 
insult. 

Tho  year  1836,  said  Mr.  C,  i»  destined  to  uiurk  tlie 
most  remarkable  change  id.  our  jtolitical  iiuititutions,  kiqiik 
th9  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  events  of  the  year 
have  made  a  dec]K;r  iinio'k'utioii  on  the  pricciplett  of  the  can- 
liUtiition,  and  cviiiuoil  a  stnmgor  teudoiu'v  to  rcvulutiun,  thou 
any  whioh  have  occurred  &om  its  adoption  to  the  pn^scut 
day.  Sir,  said  Mr,  C.  (addressing  the  Vice-President),  duty 
cijmpelg  mo  to  gpeak  of  facts  intimately  connected  with 
yourself.  In  deference  to  yourfeclinpt  as  presiding  of^ccrof 
the  boily,  I  Bhall  epeafc  of  them  with  all  po«fdble  i-enerve — 
much  more  reserve  than  I  should  otherwiae  liare  doue  if  yoii 
did  not  occupy  that  seat.  Among  tlio  first  of  these  evenie, 
which  I  lihall  notice?,  is  the  auicUB  at  Baltimore  ;  that  too, 
lilt<>  the  Ann  Arbor  caucus,  liaa  been  digniiied  with  tho 
name  uf  a  convention  of  the  people.  This  caucus  was  got 
up  under  the  eountcnuucu  and  express  authority  of  the  Pre- 
sident himself ;  and  its  edict,  appoiutlng  you  his  successor, 
Ima  been  tiUMtiiined, — not  only  by  the  whole  i>atronage  and 
power  of  the  Govemmeut,  but  by  his  active  iK-rsonal  influ- 
ence and  e.\ertion.  Through  its  inRtrumentality  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  controlling  tho  voice  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  Frcsident  has  appointed  his  succe«iior ;  and 
thus,  tho  first  great  6tei>— of  converting  our  Goveruuienl  iulo 
a  monai-chy,  has  buen  sustained.  These  arc  Rolcmn  and  omi- 
nous facts.  No  one  who  has  exiimined  the  result  of  the 
last  election  can  doubt  their  truth.  It  is  now  certain  that 
you  are  not  the  fR'u  and  unbiased  choice  of  the  jieople  of 
these  United  States.  If  left  to  yaur  own  jMipidarity, — with- 
out tho  active  and  direct  iuflucncc  of  the  President,  and  the 
])0wer  and  jwitronagB  of  the  Govemmeut,  acting  through  a 
mock  convention  of  tho  people, — insteiwl  of  the  high(«t,  you 
would,  iu  all  pi-obability,  have  been  the  lowest  of  the  can- 
didates. 
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During  the  same  year,  the  State  in  wliich  tlis  ill-*)meDed 
raucus  coiivcried,  bus  been  iigitutwl  by  n^vululioiiary  iuovl— 
mests  of  the  moat  aWiinEig  clmrat-ter.  ABBuuiiug  the  dan- 
gerous doctriue  tliat  tb^y  were  not  ^>o^ln(l  to  obey  tlie  iu- 
jiiiictious  of  the  const! tut iou,  because  it  did  not  ])laee  the 
ixtwera  of  the  State  iu  tho  bauds  of  an  unchecked  nuuierieol 
uiajority,  tlie  electors  bolonping  to  the  party  of  the  Balti- 
niore  caucus,  who  had  been  chospn  to  appoint  the  8tato 
fienators,  refused  tu  perform  the  functions  for  which  Ibey 
had  lieeu  elect4.H]j  witli  the  ddilwnitc  intention  ofsubvirting 
tbt!  goveniiiieat  of  the  Statu,  ami  reducing  her  to  the  con- 
diliou  of  a  territory,  till  a  new  guverumeut  cuiUd  be  formed. 
And  now  wc  have  before  U8  a  measure,  not  less  revolution- 
ary, but  of  an  opjwsitc  character,  in  the  case  of  Mary- 
land, those  who  undertook,  without  the  authority  of  law 
or  coDKtitntion,  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  yieople 
of  the  State,  proiwfied  to  place  her  out  of  the  Union  by  re- 
ducing her  from  a  Stnte  to  a  territory ;  but  lu  this,  those 
who,  in  like  matuit^r,  undertook  to  act  for  Michigan,  have 
assuuietl  tho  autliority  to  bring  her  into  the  Union  without 
her  const-nt,  the  very  condition  which  she  had  rejected 
bya  convention  of  the  people,  convened  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State.  If  wc  aanctiou  the  authority  of  the 
^illichigau  caucus  to  force  u  State  into  the  Union  without  its 
Gbmsent,  why  might  wo  not  here  »anction  a  similar  caucus  in 
Harr'tand,  if  one  had  been  called,  to  place  the  i^tate  out  of 
tho  Union  ? 

These  occnrrenees,  which  have  distinguifilierl  tlie  past 
year,  mark  the  eoninieuecnu-ut  of  im  oniinary  change  in  onr 
political  system.  They  anuouDcc  tftc  ascendency  nftht:  cot«- 
w$  system  over  the  rcyidnrhj  con^ituted  authorities  o/"  tJiC 
eour^l/.  I  havo  long  anticipated  this  event.  In  early  lifo 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  working  of  tho  caucus 
system.  It  was  my  fortune  to  Bptnd  five  or  six  years  of  my 
youth  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Union,  where,  unfortu- 
Toi..  u.—ay 
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nately,  the  system  haa  bo  long  prex-ailcd.  Though  yuiing, 
I  was  old  enough  to  take  interest  in  ()ubUc  aflairs,  and  to 
uotioe  the  working  of  this  wlious  |;arty  nuichinu :  and, 
after  reflection,  with  tin;  experivnce  then  actiuireil,  ha«  lonj; 
satisfied  me  that,  iu  the  course  of  time,  tlie  edicts  of  the 
caucus  would  eventually  suiiereede  the  authority  of  law  and 
constilutinn.  Wo  Jiavt;  at  last  arrived  at  the  comuience- 
nient  of  thii^  }^reat  cliaii^o  which  is  destined  to  go  on  till  it 
hascunsumraated  it^lt'in  tlieeiitireoverihn'>\vof  all  legal  and 
constiUitioual  authority,  unless  ept^edily  and  effoctiinliy  re- 
fiifitetl.  The  reason  is  obvimw  :  for  obedience  or  disobf- 
dieuce  to  the  edicts  of  the  caucus,  ■where  the  system  k  tiraily 
ustablishiil,  in  ninro  certainly  and  eiTectually  rewarded  ur 
jiiiiiihheil,  than  rpbedienco  to  the  lawaaud  to  the  eon»titutirin. 
Disabedience  to  the  former  is  sure  to  he  followed  by  complete 
]>oliti(.'aI  dtsfninehisiMneiit..  It  deprives  llie  unfortiuuite  indivi- 
dual who  falla  under  itH  veii'^'iHiU'e,  of  idl  xiublic  bunore  and 
emolumcut«,  and  consigns  him,  if  dependent  on  the  Goveni- 
rjieut,  to  poverty  and  obsirurity  ;  while  lit;  who  hows  down 
before  its  uiaudates,  it  matters  not  lidw  nionstixiuii,  sccureg 
to  himself  the  honors  of  the  State — bwonies  rich,  and  dis- 
tinguished, and  iKJwerful.  Oflices,  jobs,  and  contracts,  (low 
on  him  and  his  connection?.  Hut  to  obey  the  law  and  re- 
spect the  conalilution,  for  the  moel  part  hrinKS  little  except 
the  (i]»j>rohation  of  couBcience — a  reward,  indeed,  high  and 
noble,  and  prizitl  by  the  virtuons  abjvu  all  other, — bat,  un- 
liirlunately,  little  valued  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  is 
easy  t^  see  what  must  be  the  end,  uiUess  indeed,  an  ctTective 
remedy  be  applied.  Are  we  su  blind  as  not  to  see  in  this, 
wliy  it  is  that  the  advocates  uf  this  bill — tlio  friends  of  the 
system,  are  so  tenacious  on  the  point  that  T^Iichigiin  should 
be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  the  Ann  Arbor  caucus, 
and  on  no  other  ?  l)o  we  not  see  why  tlie  amendment  pro- 
jKwed  by  myself  to  admit  her,  by  rescinding  the  cuiahtion 
imposed  at  the  laat  aesaion,  should  l)c   so  strcouously  op- 
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[Kwed  ?  Why,  even  the  jti-eainlile  wnuld  not  be  Biirrendercd  ; 
though  lUAny  of  our  friends  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  bill 
<iu  thnt  Rlig;hfc  concc^ion,  in  thc>ir  anxiety  to  ndinit  the 
Stat*. 

And  here  K-t  me  say,  that  1  listoneil  with  attention  to 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Crittenden). 
I  tuow  the  clearness  of  Im  underetnnding,  and  the  sound- 
nem  of  his  heart  ;  and  T  arn  iici-sutuU'd,  in  derhiring  that  his 
objection  to  the  bill  whs  contined  tf)  the  preamble,  that  he 
has  not  inrcstigatetl  the  subject  with  the  attention  it  de- 
Bcnres.  I  feel  the  objections  to  the  preiimblo  are  not  with- 
out BOTue  weight  ;  but  the  true  and  insuperable  objections 
lie  lar  deeper  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  would  still 
exist  were  the  preamble  expunged.  It  is  there  which  render 
it  imiKiflidble  to  jwisa  this  bill  without  trampling  under  foot 
thorighta  of  the  States,  and  Mibvorring  the  tirst  principles  of 
our  Government.  It  wonld  reijnire  but  a  few  gtepR  more  to 
effect  a.  complete  ruvolutioii,-— find  thi*  Senator  from  North 
Carolitm  has  taken  the  first.  I  will  explain.  If  you  winh  to 
mark  the  first  indications  of  a  revohilion, — the  commencement 
of  thoKC  profound  changeH  in  (he  chanicter  of  a  people  which 
are  working  bencatli  before  a  ripjile  appears  on  the  suriace, — 
look  to  the  fhiinge  of  language.  You  will  first  notice  it  in 
the  altered  iiieati^ng  of  important  words;  —  which,  as  it 
indicates  a  chantre  in  the  feelings  nml  principles  of  the  peo- 
ple, beamies,  in  turn,  a  jiowcrful  instmineiit  in  accelerating 
the  change,  till  an  entire  revolution  is  effected.  The  re- 
markfl  of  the  Senator  will  iUustrate  whiit  I  have  said.  He 
told  us  lliat  the  temis  "  convention  of  the  people"  were  of 
very  uncertain  meaning,  and  diHicult  to  be  detined  ; — but  tlmfc 
their  tnic  meaning  was,  any  meeting  of  the  people  in  their 
individual  and  priniari*  character  for  political  purpoeee.  I 
know  it  is  diCQcult  to  define  conijdex  terms  ;  that  is,  to  enu- 
merate all  the  ideas  that  belong  to  them,  and  exclude  all 
that  do  not  ;  but  there  is  always,  in  the  moBt  complex, 
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8omo  prominent  idcA  wliich  marks  the  meaning  of  tkc  terms, 
iinj  in  rela.tir>»  tu  which  fWre  is  usiiiilly  no  disagrecuieat. 
Thns,  Hccordiiij;  to  the  uM  ineauiug  (mid  which  I  hud  bujv 
l>osi-iI  wns  its  Icpil  nuJ  constitutional  uieaniug),  u  convculitin 
uf  the  people  invariably  im]>!icd  a  meeting  of  the  people, 
citlter  by  themselves,  or  bydck-jpitea  expressly  cliosen  for  the 
purp08u,  iaiheir  /ti(/h  sovenvjn  mUhority, — in  express  contra- 
ditttinction  to  such  lusemkliefi  of  individiiala  in  their  private 
clmmctor, or  having  only  deH»'alivct  authority.    It  is,  in  a  wonl, 
a  meeting  of  tiie  people  in  I  lie  majesty  of  their  jtowcr — in 
that  iu  which  they  may  rightfully  make  or  alKflisli  cunatilu- 
tiitiontf,  and  put  up  or  put  do\vTi  governments  at  their  ]>lett- 
aiia-.     Such  vrn*  the  august  cmipi^ption  which  ftuTnerly  en- 
tered the  mind  of  every  American,  when  tho  terms  "  ouuven- 
titin  of  the  ]teople  "  were  used.     But  nuw,  according  to  the 
ideoit  of  the  (h'jmhiant  party,  as  we  aro  tuUl  on  the  authoritv 
of  the  (Senator  from  North  Carolina,  it  meaiw  auy  meeting 
of  iudividuals  for  politioiil  purposes,- — and,  of  course,  applies 
)ii  tho  meeting  at  Ann  Arbor,  or  any  other  iwrty  caucus  for 
jMii'ty  pur|H)se&,  which  tho  loaders  may  choose  to  designate  as  a 
convention  of  the  ]>eople.     It  is  thiu  the  highest  authority 
known  t<i  i>ur  hiws  and  con.slitut Ion,  is  gradually  sinking  to 
tlic  level  of  those  mcctiogs  which  regulate  tlie  oi>enitiou  of 
pulilicol  }>artics,  and   througli  which,  the  edicts  of  their 
leaUen  are  announced,  and  their  authority  enforced ;  or, 
rather,  to  spoiik  more   correctly,  the   latter  are  gradually 
vising  to  the  authority  of  the  former.     When  they  como  to 
he  completely  confouudtnl ;  when  tho  distinction  l)etweon  a 
caucus  and  the  convention  of  the  people  filudl  Iw  completely 
oblitoraieJ, — which  tho  dctiniiion  of  tlie  Senator,  ami  the 
aot»  <>i  this  body  on  this  bill,  would  load  us  to  believe  is  nnt 
fiir  distant, — this  IhJr  political  fabric  of  ours,  eroctod  by  Ihe 
wi^h^m  and  patiiutism  of  our  tinccstora,  and  once  the  gan.' 
nuil  ftdmimtion  of  tho  world,  will  topple  to  tho  ground  in 
riuot). 
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Tt  has,  pcrhaiis,  Wn  too  mnch  my  hatit  to  look  mora 
to  the  future  imd  Ifss  to  the  present,  than  is  wiso  ;  but  nucli 
is  the  constitution  of  my  luind,  tbat,  wlieu  I  sec  Wfore  me 
tliw  indications  of  causes  enleulatetl  to  eflect  important 
changes  iu  our  jwlitical  conditiou,  I  am  led  irresistibly  to 
trace  them  to  their  sourcL-a,  and  follow  them  out  in  their 
craisequenccfl.  Language  lian  U-en  held  in  tliia  discmwion 
which  in  clearly  revoluHonary  in  its  character  anJ  tendency, 
and  which  warns  as  of  the  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
struggle  will  be  between  the  fWH/WJ-Wfi/iV^ ami  the  dtstrttctives. 
I  nndnrstood  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Iluchan- 
an)  as  holding  language  countenancing  the  principK>j  that 
the  will  of  a  mere  uurnerieal  majority  us  paramount  to  the 
authority  of  law  and  oonHiitntion.  He  did  ni»t,  indee*!,  an- 
DOinice  distinctly  (his  princtplcj  but  it  iniglit  fairly  be  in- 
terred from  what  he  said  ;  for  he  UAd  us  the  people  of  u 
State,  where  the  couslitution  Kives  the  same  weight  to  a 
smaller  as  to  a  greater  number,  might  take  the  remedy  into 
their  own  hands  ;  meaning',  as  I  understood  him.  that  a 
mere  majority  might,  at  their  pleasure,  Aubvert  the  eonstitu- 
tion  and  gowmmc^nt  of  a  State. — which  he  fieenied  to  think 
wa«  tlie  essence  of  dnmocnifry.  Our  little  .State  has  a  con- 
stittitiitn  that  could  not  stand  a  day  against  such  doctrines, 
and  yet  we  gK»ry  in  it  as  the  best  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  con- 
atitution  wliii-h  n-sjiects  all  the  great  Interests  of  the  State — 
ginog  to  each  a  fiejMrate  and  distinct  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  political  affiiirs, — by  means  of  which  the  feebler 
ioteresl^  are  proteeted  against  the  preponderance  of  the 
stronger.  We  «dl  oiu-  State  a  llci»ubHc — a  Commonwealth, 
not  a  Democracy ;  and  let  me  tell  the  Senator  it  is  a  fer 
more  popular  government  than  if  it  had  been  based  on  the 
simple  principle  of  tlie  numerical  majority.  It  takes  more 
voices  to  put  the  machine  of  government  in  motion,  than 
in  those  that  the  Senator  would  consider  moi-e  popular.  It 
represents  all  the  interests  of  the  Slate, — and  is  in  fact  the 
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govemmeat  of  the  people,  in  the  true  iceiise  of  the  tunn, 
mill  nnt  tliat  of  the  mere  lUHJority,  or  the  duimiiaot  in- 
teivsts. 

I  am  not  fuiiiilior  with  the  wnBtitutiun  of  Marj'laad,  to 
wbk-h  the  Sfnatur  alludtHi,  aud  cannot,  ibercfore.  speak  of  Its 
HtnR^ture  wilh  uuulidtucu  ;  but  1  believe  it  to  be  somewhat 
Kimilar  in  itN  cbnmcter  t*  our  own.  That  it  is  a  government 
not  without  its  excellence,  wc  need  no  better  prouf  than  the 
fact,  that,  though  within  the  shadow  of  Executive  iuflueuee, 
it  huit  uobly  and  Buecefwlully  t'i'KJstfd  all  the  seductions  b}; 
which  a  cumipt  and,  artful  Adminifltration,  ^th  almi«t 
Ixiundleiui  i>atronage,  has  attempted  to  seduce  her  into  ita 
ninks. 

Looking,  theu,  to  the  up]>roacbiug  struggle,  I  take  my 
stuiid  itninovaljly.  I  ant  a  cOTwcryndVe  i«  its  broailcst  atui 
/'tlli'M  *(.«*(',  and  8UcU  /  shall  ever  raiiain,  vulcse,  indeed^  (/«' 
(J'Wtnii/ii'ut  shall  bfC07ne  so  corrupt  and  di8ord<red,  that 
nothing  short  of  revolution  can  reform  it.  I  Bolenmly  believe 
that  our  political  system  is,  in  its  purity,  not  ouly  the  best 
that  ever  was  formed,  but  tlie  best  jK>si'ibk'  tliat  can  be  dtv 
viaod  for  U8.  Jt  J8  the  only  one  hy  which  free  StatcHj  h* 
popnlona  and  wealthy,  and  ocoupyinff  so  vast  an  extent  of 
territory,  can  preserve  their  liberty.  Thus  thinking,  I  can- 
not hope  for  a  better.  Having  no  ho]>e  of  a  better,  I  am  a 
nonservntivo ;  (ind  hvctuuie  7  am  a  canservativi'.,  I  am  a  StnlK 
liightB  vian.  I  believe  that  in  the  rights  of  the  States  arc 
to  be  found  the  only  eflectual  meaus  of  cheddng  the  ovcr- 
actiuu  of  this  Uovurntneut ;  to  resist  its  tendency  toouucen- 
tiute  nil  power  here,  and  to  prevent  a  departure  from  the 
constitutiun ;  or,  iu  case  of  one,  to  restore  the  Qovemnieui 
to  its  original  simpUcity  and  purity.  State  inter]K>sitioD,  or, 
to  express  it  more  fully,  the  light  of  a  8tato  to  iutcrposu 
lier  sovereign  voice  as  one  of  the  jmrtics  to  our  constitutional 
cotiipuct,  agiunst  the  encroachments  of  this  Qovemmcnti  is 
the  only  means  of  sufficient  iK>t«ncy  to  cfi'ect  all  this ;  and  1 
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Bni,  thei-efore,  its  advocate.  I  rejoiowl  to  hear  the  Senator 
I'rom  North  fjaroliim  (Mr.  Brown),  and  fnnii  Pi'^uiiBylvimia 
(Mr.  Buch(iuuu),  do  us  the  justice  todigtiiiguiAhbt-Lwecn  uul- 
lifioatinn  aiml  ihv  rtimn-bicfil  aiul  revolutkmary  inovciucuts  ia 
Maryland  and  Pt-'uiisylvauia.     1  kiujw  they  did  nut  intend  it 

[&8  a  compliuiciit ;  but  I  regard  it  as  tlie  highest.  They  are 
right.  Day  and  ni;^ht  am  not  itiorc  diflercut — more  Tinlikc 
in  every  thin;;.  TUey  arc  unUku  in  their  principlea,  their 
objects,  Bud  their  conaequencea, 

I  shall  not  t«top  to  make  <;o(k1  tliiit  astwrtion,  as  I  might 
easily  do.     Tlie  ncca.»iion  does  not  call  tor  it.     As  a  cunsen'a- 

'tive,  and  a  State  Kightji  man,  or  if  you  will  have  it,  a  nulli- 
fier,  I  have  resisted,  and  fihall  resist  all  encroachments  on  the 
conKtitutioii — whether  of  this  Government  on  the  rights  of 
the  Sfftlen,  or  tin-  opijusito : — whether  of  the  Exocntivo  on 
Congress,  or  Congress  on  the  Kxecutive.  My  creed  i«  to  hold 
both  governments,  and  alL  the  departments  of  each  lo  their 
|ini(ier  sphere, — and  to  miiintain  the  authority  of  thu  laws  and 
the  ciiUHtittition  against  all  revolutionary  movements.  I  be- 
lieve tho  niean.s  wliich  our  system  furnishes  to  preserve  itself 
are  »ui{de,  if  fairly  understood  and  applied  ;  and  I  shull  resort 
to  them,  however  comipt  and  disordereil  the  times,  so  long 
OS  there  is  hojic  of  reforming  the  Government.  The  result 
is  ia  the  hands  of  the  Disposer  of  events.  It  is  uiy  part  to 
do  my  duly.  Yet,  while  I  thus  openly  avow  myself  a  con- 
servative, GimI  forbid  I  should  ever  deny  the  glorious  right 
of  relu'llion  and  reviihitttHi.  Should  corruption  ami  oppres- 
Kiiiii  bec:*jnie  intolerable,  and  not  ollienvise  bo  thrown  oJl^ — 
il'  llljerty  must  perish,  or  tlio  government  be  overthrownj  T 
would  not  hesitate,  at  tho  hazai-tl  of  life,  to  resort  to  revo- 
lution, and  to  tear  down  a  corrupt  govenimeut  thiit  could 
neither  be  refi»rmetl  nor  bomo  by  freemen.  But  I  trust  in 
God  things  will  never  come  to  that  pass.  I  trust  nei'cr  to 
see  such  fearful  times  ;  for  fearful,  indeed,  they  would  be, 
if  they  shnuld  ever  befall  us.     It  is  the  last  remedy,  aud 
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not  to  be  thought  of  till  common  sense  and  the  voice  of  man- 
kind would  justify  the  resort. 

Before  I  resume  my  seat,  I  feel  called  on  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  a  doctrine  of  fearful  import,  which  has  been 
broached  in  the  course  of  this  debate — the  right  to  repeal  laws 
granting  bank  cliarters,  and,  of  course,  of  railroads,  turnpikes, 
and  joint-stock  companies.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  fearful  import 
and  calculated  to  do  infinite  mischief.  There  are  countless 
millions  vested  in  such  stocks,  and  it  is  a  description  of  pro- 
perty of  the  most  delicate  character.  To  touch  it  is  almost 
to  destroy  it.  But,  while  I  enter  my  protest  against  all  such 
doctrines,  I  have  been  greatly  alarmed  with  the  thoughtless 
l)recipitancy  (not  to  use  a  stronger  phrase)  with  which  the 
most  extensive  and  dangerous  privileges  have  been  granted 
of  late.  It  can  end  in  no  good,  and,  I  fear,  may  be  the 
cause  of  convulsions  hereafter.  We  already  feel  the  ef- 
fects on  the  currency,  which  no  one  competent  of  judging 
can  fail  to  see,  is  in  an  unsound  condition.  I  must  say  (for 
truth  compels  me)  I  have  ever  distrusted  the  banking  sys- 
tem, at  least  in  its  present  form,  both  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  It  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time  j  but  I 
trust  that  all  shocks,  or  sudden  revolutions,  may  bo  avoided, — 
and  that  it  may  gradually  give  way,  before  some  sounder  and 
better  regulated  system  of  credit,  which  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  may  devise.  That  a  better  may  be  substi- 
tuted I  cannot  doubt ;  but  of  what  it  shall  consist,  and  how 
it  shall  finally  supersede  the  present  uncertain  and  fluctuat- 
ing currency,  time  alone  can  detennine.  All  that  I  can  see 
is,  that  the  present  must,  one  day  or  another,  come  to  an  end, 
or  be  greatly  modified — if  that,  indeed,  can  save  it  from  an 
entire  overthrow.  It  has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction. 
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On  the  Mutiou  torecoiDmit  the  Laud  BiU^  inti"oducc*(! 
hy  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  to  the  Committee 
on  PuWic  Tiarids;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1837. 

[In  the  Senalf,  Fehniary  4th,  1837.— The  Bill  wporM  by  Mr. 
Walkfsr,  in  rispecrt  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  pnWiu  lands,  harinfj 
iiiwlprgnno  vnridiia  TiKxlificatioflis, — .iml  Mr.  W.  linving  dtxrlapptl  tJinl, 
in  ihe  ehape  to  wbtch  it  bwi  bwn  iv<.lu<:v*l,  tlie  iJill  could  not  receive 
liiA  su]jpi>rtf  iL  was  al<out  to  h^  rejected  : — wlion,  to  gtvo  the  (rieoda 
of  the  rncadure  a  fiirthcir  chnncf,  n  motion  was  maiiit  to  recommit  it 
to  tJio  Committee  on  Public  l^xnh,  iu  onlt>r  iL.ot  it  mi^hi  1k»  roiMittcl 
to  tlic  S^note  in  n  inoro  ncccjiUtblc  form.  On  tltia  nioUon,  Mr,  C 
Niiil :] 

I  siNCKRCLT  hope  that  the  motion  for  rccomcaitment 
will  not  pre\-ail.  The  seasinu  ib  how  fur  advanced ;  but  a 
Bin^le  month  inoro  remains,  and  this  bill  has  already  occu- 
pied more  than  it«  due  share  r>t'  thp  lime  and  attention  of 
the  Senate.  The  diftciiMinn  which  it  haa  undergone  hoft 
Kliiiwn  that  therf!  exists  in  this  body  a  great  diven^ity  of 
ojiinion,  not  on  the  details  only,  but  on  the  principles  of  the 
bill.  A  large  portion  of  the  Senate  are  under  tlie  iiiipnjiwion 
lliat  riiilhinj^  ought  to  be  done  ;  andj  nniun'*  the  rettldne  wlio 
aro  in  tavor  nf  some  hill,  the  diflerence  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  irreconcilable.  If  wo  recommit  the  bill,  the  inevitable 
cottKequence  wdl  be,  that  we  shall  have  n  new  set  of  propo- 
Ritions  to  jimend  it,  and  a  va.st  deal  of  time  will  be  wanted 
in  vain  attempta  to  reconcile  tiling  essentially  irreconcilable. 
For  myself,  I  belieTC  the  bill  to  be  radically  wrong ;  and 
that  no  m<xlification«  which  it  ia  Hbely  to  iwsume  can  ever 
make  it  right,     t  had  intended  to  auy  tiumuthing  on  tho 
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general  subject  ;  but  it  is  now  late,  and  I  for^o  much  of 
what  it  wjis  my  jmrjiosu  to  Imve  subnilttcd  to  the  Senate. 
J  will,  howoviT,  (18  briefly  bs  jjoBsible,  tbrow  out  oue  or  twe 
lentling  views  iu  regard  to  it. 

The  proposed  object  of  thU  bill  is  to  refitrict  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  to  put  down  Hpuculation,  and  to  prevent 
the  ftccumulatiou  of  a  surplus  revflnue.  I'lftURible  objects, 
1  ;uln»it,  Jind  such  iis  smiinl  wttll  to  th<;  oir  j  but  the  ]irtti.— 
timl  opL'mlion  of  tho  bill  whieh  pronuMW  them,  will,  as  I 
rtppntlienJ^  lead  to  vorj'  dtfforciit  results.  So  many  tiud  so 
Kulitle  are  tho  means  by  whioh  tboso  In  power  aro  able  to 
rii'ecrc  the  coininunify  without  the  people  themitclvefl  being 
uware  of  it,  Ihfit  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  mnchinery  is 
atmost  euou;;li  to  make  aijy  lover  of  his  country  despair.  I 
have  long  been  sensible  of  this  ;  but  if  I  were  called  U]M)n  t« 
fteJeu-t  Hu  iustance,  which,  uiuie  than  others,  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  remark,  I  would  refer  any  one  who 
doubted  to  the  present  bill.  When  we  closely  examine  its 
jtrovisions,  wo  shall  ]ierceive  that,  bo  far  from  repressing,  its 
effects  will  be  to  secure  and  consummate,  tlie  most  enormous 
speculations  which  have  ever  been  witnessed  on  this  con- 
lineul.  Thi'Hc  fi[H>nilatioii:R  have  been  produced  by  th'ise  iu 
power, — and  tlie  langt;  jirutits  tliey  hope  to  realize  are  tu  Iw 
uonsnmmated  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  oliairman  of 
thu  eouiiiiitt.ec  hiuisflf  hiut  told  the  Senate,  that  A  body  o{ 
the  public  lands,  greater  in  extent  tlian  the  lui^at  ijtate 
in  the  Union,  has  been  seized  uiKin  by  speculators.  Tlie 
Senator  fnjm  Georpa  (Mr.  Kirii;)  states  the  amount  nt  from 
thirty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Tlus  may  be  na  over 
estimate  ;  but,  at  the  lowest  caicuhitloUj  the  amount  cannot 
be  less  than  twenty-five  millious.  What  has  produced  tliia 
vast  investment?  What  has  thus  suddenly  rendered  the 
l»ublio  limds  an  object  of  such  enormous  sjwcidations  ?  What 
but  the  state  of  tho  currency  ?  Our  circulating  medium  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  spico  of  three  yoois.     It  has  increosefl 
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tVoEL]  an  average  of  his.  aad  a  half  dollars  ])cr  head  to  un 
avL'ragc  of  ten  dollars.  And  what  has  been  the  natural — 
the  inevitable  conscquonce  ?  The  rise  of  ever}-  thing,  tlie 
jirice  of  wUieli  is  not  \n-\A  down  hy  som«  legal  jirovi«on  ; 
the  price  of  proviHions  ami  of  lalxir  has  nearly  douhled,  wliijo 
the  price  of  land  ha*  continued  fixed  by  force  of  law.  la  it, 
then,  any  thing  wonderful  that  land,  under  this  I'cstmint, 
should  Uavo  beeome  an  object  of  speculation  ?  There  lies 
the  root  of  the  evil.  This  enoruiuus  augmentation  of  the 
circulating  niedium  has  filled  all  the  channels  of  ordinary 
business  to  repletion,  and  the  overflow  finds  an  outlet  iu 
'Speculations.  But  who  have  been  the  authors  of  this  stato 
of  things  ?  Every  Ixxly  knows  that  it  has  been  tho  work  of 
those  in  |K>wfr.  They  begjin  the  experiment  in  1833.  They 
were  distinctly  told  what  would  be  tlie  rvsult.  They  were 
warned  that  liaiik  capital  would  be  increased,  and,  with  it, 
the  circulation  of  paper  money  ;  butj  in  the  face  of  oU 
warning,  all  argument,  the  experiment  went  on.  TIio  only 
existing  check  which  had  power  tocontRil  the  excessivo  issuo 
of  bank  paper  was  put  down.  Tho  deposits  of  tho  public 
money  were  transferred  fmni  where  the  laws  bad  put  them, 
aud  placed  in  deposit  banks  arbitrarily  scdected  at  the  will 
of  the  Executive.  Tlic  authors  of  the  present  state  of  things 
are  the  very  men  who  come  here  ami  propose  to  us  this  hill 
&A  a  remoily.  These  two  facts  shoulil  be  put  together,  and 
kept  together,  in  the  mind  of  every  Senator  who  would  form 
a  right  judgiuont  in  the  matter.  The  reniovid  of  the  de- 
IKwits  WHS  tho  first  stej>.  We  are  now  come  to  the  second 
step  iu  the  pnjcess.  The  men  who  accomplished  the  first 
have  ftbeady  profited  by  it  politically,  and,  if  rumor  speak 
truly,  in  other  ways  also.  Does  imy  man  here  ent<'rtain 
u  doubt  that  high  oflicci's  of  Government  have  used  those 
depositories  as  instruments  of  spcculatioa  in  the  public 
lands?  Is  not  the  fact  notorious.''  Is  not  one  in  the  inirae- 
iliate  neighborhood  of  the  Executive  among  those  the  most 
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deeply  conceraetl  ?  Will  this  l»e  denied?  Is  it  not  Ki*eK 
ktiow-n  thftt  Bcveml  officure  in  tbc  deportments  hove  pur- 
clmsed  lunds,  to  soil  on  speciiktinn,  vritli  funds  nfficially 
undcr  their  own  control?  How  the  game  combi  oat  Ion  of 
jwreous  profited  politically  by  the  same  movement,  I  sball 
show  hereafter. 

Assuming,  then,  what  cannot  be  dcuied,  that  the  execs- 
sire  increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  produced  by  the 
experiment,  is  the  main  oxiise  of  ilium  speculatioiia  in  thB 
public  lands — and  nssuiiiing,  on  the  ftuthority  of  universal 
rumor,  that  high  fuuctionurie^  of  the  Government  have 
availixl  tlioinsi'lvos  of  tho  slate  of  thiu^  thus  pnHluced, 
I  come  Tiow  to  what  is  my  main  proposition, — namely,  thai 
this  bill  is  calculated  to  consummate  t1u)ee  plans  of  specula- 
tion, and  tliat  without  this  mcoBUrc,  or  something  e4)ui7alent 
to  it,  they  must  eud  in  loss. 

[Uere  some  explauation  took  place  Wtweiui  Mr.  Calhoun  ftud 
Mr.  Wiilkor,  iw  to  the  »tut«iiiL'iiUi  miidc  by  tb«  lalltT  in  reference  to  tlte 
|)robiib1e  effect  of  the  rejection  of  this  bill.] 

Well,  Sir,  be  it  08  the  honorable  chairman  states.  He 
says  now,  that  if  I  ho  bill  fihall  not  Wconie  a  law,  the  pnp- 
cboses  of  the  public  lands  will  continue  to  go  on  au  they 
have  done  for  the  lost  year.  Admit  it,  and  what  must  be 
the  cfinBequence.  Cannot  iiU  men  perceive,  that  in  this,  as 
iu  all  other  cases,  over  supply  must  operate  to  reduce  tho 
price  ?  The  honombic  cliairmau  tells  us  tliat  tbe  omomit 
of  land  required  for  fair  and  honest  settlement,  by  the  pro- 
^csa  of  the  country,  is  five  millions  of  acres  annnally,  and 
that  the  amount  taken  uiKiii  speculation  last  year  was  thirty 
millit^ns.  If  this  be  so,  then  there  is  nlreatly  in  the  hands 
of  specidators  a  six  years'  supply.  Should  all  the  land- 
offices  be  closed  to-morrow,  the  amount  these  spcculatoiv 
hold  would  not  be  absorljed  by  the  regular  demands  of  the 
country  in  less  than  six  years.     Now,  tlie  greater  jmrt  of 
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thi^ae  purchases  has  been  nitide  upon  loans  ;  tbe  iiiLeresi  is 
running  on  ;  unti,  unless  tbo  sales  shall  be  in  proportion,  flr- 
uot  all  men  arc  that  the  acuunitilation  uf  un])riHlnotivo  lauds 
ujftjn  (heir  hands  must  iufallibly  ruin  those  wlio  are  engagt^d 
iu  such  speculations?  Under  these  cinrn instances,  (he  help 
of  legislntion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  relieve  them.  I  re- 
peat it, — this  bill,  or  something  like  it,  is  indispensitble.  It 
puts  a  finish  to  the  work.  Tlie  land-offices  being  Ml  open, 
and  no  oljstnictions  lieingllmrwn  in  the  Riiy  of  the  purchase 
tor  flettlement,  we  may  Ruppot;e  thnt  onc-halfuf  the  fire  mil- 
liuns  annually  required  will  ho  juirchtised  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  will  then  remain  only  two  and  a  half  uiiUions 
to  take  of  the  thirty  millions'  stock  which  tbo  Hpecululors 
ulreudy  hold ;  and,  at  thi.s  rate,  it  must  hi  twelve  years 
before  that  stock  can  lie  diflpoflc<l  of ;  and,  if  the  stock  is  to 
be  augmented  by  new  and  large  purchases  during  the  present 
year,  tho  S[>ccnlation  must  end  in  inevitable  ruin.  The 
thing  is  plain — it  cannot  be  denied — it  calls  fur  no  deiiiou- 
htnition. 

What,  then,  is  resorted  to,  to  prevent  this  disaetrous 
aitastrophe  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  details  of  this 
bill  ;  and  I  entirely  conctw  with  the  Senator  fru]ii  ^lussa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Davis),  in  pruDoimcing  them  most  odious  iu 
their  cliaracter.  JSo  American  citizen  is  to  be  left  free  to 
purchase  a  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  property  of  tho 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  without  a  liwuse.  Ves; 
licfore  he  cnn  buy  the  land  which  bis  own  Goramnicnt  liati 
oflbred  for  ealej  he  must  lii-st  take  out  a  license.  Odious  as 
I  hold  all  license*  upon  the  press,  or  licenses  upon  trade, 
I  hold  this  1o  be  fully  as  obnoxious  as  either.  A  license  to 
purchafic  the  public  lands!  I  cannot  buy  myself  a  fiirm, 
(hough  I  have  the  money  in  my  pocket,  till  1  pay  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  a  license  ;  and  then  I  do  not  get 
a  title  until  I  have  complied  with  tho  most  onerous  condi- 
tions ;  and  if,  after  I  have  x'ftid  my  money,  I  see  reasons  to 
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nhangc  my  mind,  I  caanot  leave  the  land  without  forfeitinjj 
nil  I  have  juiid.  If  I  find  the  mtitatinn  to  be  sickly,  I  cannot 
i-cmniii  there  without  risking  the  lives  of  my  family, — and  I 
cannot  sell  it  to  one  iiiore  accustnmed  to  the  climate,  withmit 
incurring  the  pains  of  perjury  oh  a  speculattn- ;  nor  can  I  re- 
move without  forieilin}^  the  purLThase-inuney. 

But  supposing  the  Bcttlcr  rcaiains;  he  is  required  to 
consummate  his  title — not  in  a  court  of  law,  or  before  a 
judicial  officrer,  hut  before  the  register  and  receiver  of  the 
district.  I  do  not  know  how  Senators  fmm  the  new  States 
may  feel,  but  this  I  know,  that  nothing  under  heaven  conld 
induce  me  to  place  Carolinians  in  such  circumstance*.  Thai 
registere  and  receivers  of  a  laiid-oflico  to  be  judge*  in  matters 
of  real  estate  !  Wliy,  Sir,  Ihcw^  jiersons,  for  the  most  l»nrt, 
arc  political  jMirtisans.  They  Iinve  obtained  their  offices  as 
a  reward  for  Hcmces  rendered  at  the  election.  Ha«  not  the 
•3<jctrine  of  the  i-poils  been  openly  avowed  on  this  floor  ? 
Has  it  not  been  unblushingly  niniutninnl,  that  the  party 
wliidi  obtidns  u  poHticiil  victory  has,  as  a  thing  of  course,  a 
right  to  all  the  offices  of  the  State,  and  to  the  public  money 
into  the  bargain,  so  that  they  may  control  it  entirely  for 
their  own  l>enofit  ?  I  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  assume 
that,  as  a  gfiicral  thing,  those  registers  and  receivers  will  be 
political  partiwiiiB.  What,  then,  will  he  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  citizens  ?  Allowing  the  coiieumption  of 
piiblii:  IiiikIb  to  lie  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  a  year, 
you  will  have  alwut  a  hundred  thousand  voters,  the  title  to 
whose  earthly  all  will  be  in  tho  hands  of  these  registers 
ihkI  rcccivere.  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  odious  ? 
Would  the  license  of  the  press  itself  be  a  meaaure  more  hate- 
ful or  dangerous  ?  Sir,  we  have  spent  too  much  time  in 
considoriug  so  monstrotis  a  propoisition.  I  hope  wo  sliall  not 
waste  upon  it  another  moment. 

But  putting  the  political  effects  of  this  bill  out  of  view — ■ 
let  us  inr|utre  what  will  be  its  moral  inducnce  ?     The  Sena- 
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f>m  New- York  (Mr,  Wri^^ht)  toM  us,  that  be  considered 
the  price  of  public  land  as  already  too  high,  and  that  he  waa 
averee  to  placing  it  still  higher.  Sir,  thffte  were  hia  words. 
Now  let  lis  luok  at  tlie  face  vf  the  liill.  Its  pmctical  effect 
will  hvj  an  enormous  increase  in  the  jirico  In  be  paid  fur  (he 
jinblic  d'jTiiuin.  I  put  it  to  any  man  of  sfjund  seime,  whether 
he  would  uot  rather  give  two  dollars  an  acre,  at  onoOj  for  his 
fami.  and  get  a  go.xl  title  tor  liis  land,  without  fiirtlier  diffi- 
culty ?  1  would,  utoMt  certainly.  Consider  the  tenus  on 
which  he  must  buy.  The  moment  he  enters  his  hind,  under 
this  bill  il.  ijeeonies  subject  to  State  taxation  ;  but  if  hi? 
buys  tVimi  the  speculators,  it  will  not  Iw  so.  The  entire 
Uiitss  of  lauds  purcbaped  last  year,  iuckidiug  some  of  tlte  best 
parts  of  the  public  domain,  Ib  now  held  for  side  free  of  taxa- 
liiiri,  while  lands  pun:ha«e<l  from  the  Government  must  im- 
mediately be  t-axL'4.  What  chance  will  llic  United  .States 
lands  have  agaiuat  Bucb  com{M?tition  .'  Nunc  at  all ;  the 
sjieeultitiirs  will  bavy  the  complete  monopoly.  This,  tlicn,  is 
ft  ijUCHtiou  between  the  Goveniment  and  the  s]K.>culator». 
Otir  stock  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miliioDs ;  thcii-s,  thirty 
millions.  Our  land  is  at  a  doHur  und  a  ipiarter  ;  theim,  not 
less  than  three  dollars  ;  and  here  is  a  fair  cumpelition.  But 
this  bill  eouies  in  and  throws  the  market  into  the  hands  of 
the  speculators.  In  any  other  than  Ihene  extnioMinar)- 
times,  one  would  suppose  that  such  objections  would  bo  fatal 
to  any  bill.  It  is  most  obvious  that,  unless  you  tlmiw  n-- 
Rtrictions  around  the  purcliaaers  of  land  from  the  United 
States,  the  object  of  the  speculators  must  1k'  defeated. 

Ihit  wc  arc  a^kcd,  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  this  specu- 
lation ?  I  answer,  let  it  alone,  and  it  will  rmi  down  of  itself. 
The  times  will  renct.  The  jiresent  state  of  tlungs  is  arti- 
ficial ;  it  cannot  possibly  continue.  Sijeculalion,  after  it  has 
run  its  course,  will  run  down,  aud  that  with  far  less  injury 
than  will  rc^nlt  from  any  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  legishi- 
tion.     If,  however,  you  do  legislate,  there  arc  many  c.\pedi- 
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ent«  besides  that  propoeed  In  this  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
yon  may  raise  tlio  price  of  the  public  kmls.  This,  to  be 
sure,  will  confer  a  great  benerit  on  thiwe  who  have  nlreadv 
purohasoj  ;  but  it  will  check  fuCiux'  eiieculatiun.  I  hove, 
liowcver,  nu  idea  that  any  suub  meaHure  will  I)e  n'sotied  to  ; 
it  wuulil  U)  vury  unpopular ;  and  the  object  wluch  j^nlle- 
nicn  have  in  view  must  be  secured  without  the  loss  of  per- 
sgnul  popularity.  Tlien,  in  the  Becood  place,  you  may  shut 
the  land*uffice.s.  This  I'xpedicnt,  howewr,  would  be  liable 
to  the  BAtne  objections  with  the  other,  for  you  can  hit  upon 
none  which  will  not  either  be  inopemiive  altogether,  or  of 
great  advantage  to  those  who  have  already  purchased.  My 
opinions  in  rogard  to  the  public  lands  have  undei^ne  a  gival 
cluinj^e  in  the  cuurse  of  thin  debate.  I  thought  there  was  a 
majority  in  this  Senate  who  would  resolutely  object  fu  aJI 
rash  chniij^fs  in  uiir  Itinil  system.  I  hopwl,  meet  confidently, 
tluit  New  England,  at  leiL-*!,  would  have  Blood  fiwt.  I  have 
been  disappointed.  I  hoped  that  the  public  lands  would  not 
W  drawn  into  uur  political  couteuts.  But  in  this,  to**,  I  have 
bwu  cutijvly  disappointed.  J  see  that  the  cm  has  arrinvi 
when  our  large  capitaliste  are  in  a.  fair  way  to  seize  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  public  lands.  This  has  compelled  a  great 
change  to  take  platie  in  my  niind.  1  greatly  fear  that  we 
have  reached  the  time  when  the  public  domain  must  be  lt«t 
to  the  Government  for  all  imeful  jmrpoees.  We  may,  in- 
deed, reci^'ive  sumo  amount  of  Ttvenue  fmui  it,  but  it  will  he 
accompanied  with  sucli  ogitationA,  and  i>o  much  trouble  and 
political  corruption,  that  the  gain  will  not  oompensate  for 
the  evil  incnned.  I  liave  made  up  my  miml.  if  a  fair  cou- 
eceeion  can  be  made,  to  concede  the  whole  to  the  new  States, 
on  some  fixed  and  well  considered  conditions.  I  am  for 
tninsttrring  the  whole,  on  the  condition  that  they  shall  pay 
us  a  certain  per  cent,  yf  the  proceeds,  and  submit  to  the 
uece&tMiry  limitations  ns  to  the  mode  of  bringing  the  hinds 
into  market }  the  permanent  system  of  sale  not  to  be  dis- 
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turbed  for  some  years ;  and  after  that,  the  principle  of 
graduation  to  be  prudently  introduced.  I  have  always  felt 
the  force  of  the  argument,  that  the  new  States  are  not  now 
placed  upon  an  equal  footmg  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Confederacy.  They  are  full  of  land-officers,  and  other  pub- 
lic agents  under  your  control ;  and  in  regard  to  the  soil  within 
their  limits,  they  sustain  to  us  a  relation  which  must  ever  be 
productive  of  discontent  and  agitation.  Whether  a  thing  of 
this  kind  can  be  safely  done,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  of  this  I 
am  fully  persuaded — that  such  a  measure  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  the  scheme  proposed  in  this  bill.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  has  avowed  his  o\vn 
earnest  belief  that  the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
are  such,  that  even  a  bill  like  this  should  be  resorted  to  as  a 
preferable  alternative.  He  considere  a  surplus  in  the  treasury 
as  a  great  evil  (and  so  do  I,  also,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent)  ; 
and  his  dread  of  a  surplus  is  so  great,  that  it  has  pre- 
vented him  from  regarding  the  details  of  this  bill,  as  I  am 
persuaded  he  would  have  done,  but  for  the  bias  tlms 
produced. 

With  these  views,  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  hope 
that  the  bill  will  not  be  recommitted ;  but  that  we  shall 
either  reject  it,  or  suffer  it  to  sleep  by  laying  it  on  the 
table. 
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On  the  reception  of  Abolition  Petitions,  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  February  6th,  1837. 

If  the  time  of  the  Senate  permitted,  I  would  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  call  for  the  reading  of  the  mass  of  petitions 
on  the  table,  in  order  that  we  might  know  what  language 
VOL.  n. — 40 
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they  hold  towanls  llie  tilavoholding  Stntcsand  their  institu* 
tions  ;  but  as  it  will  not,  I  Imvc  selected,  iDdiHcriminately 
frori  tliu  pile,  two ;  one  from  those  in  umnustrijit,  nnd  the 
other  from  the  printed,  and  without  kiioiriiig  thi-ir  comvuts 
will  call  for  the  reading  of  them,  so  that  wo  mny  judge,  by 
theru,  of  the  character  of  the  whole. 

[QsK  tha  Secretnry,  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  twaJ  lh«  two  pwlT- 

Biirh,  rraumcd  Jfr.  C,  is  the  language  held  lowardis  lis 
and  ourw.  Thn  peculiar  inslituliuii  of  the  South — that,  un  tin- 
muintonantH!  of  which  the  very  exitttenco  of  tho  fllaruholding 
Stateif  dcjieods,  is  pronounct'd  to  Xay  sinful  and  odious,  in  the* 
siglit  of  Gi»d  and  man  ;  and  this  with  a  Hysteiiiatic  design 
of  rendering  us  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world— with  a  view 
to  a  general  crnsudu  atj^iust  \in  and  our  institutions.  'Vhia, 
too,  in  the  lo^slative  halls  of  the  Union ;  created  hy  theae 
confederated  States,  for  the  better  protection  of  their  peace, 
their  Bafoty,  and  their  roftpcctivo  institutions  ; — and  yet.,  we, 
1  he  iL'preBentativeR  of  twelve  of  these  sovereign  States  against 
whom  this  detuUy  war  is  waged,  are  expected  to  Bit  Itere  iu 
silence,  hearing  oui-sclves  and  our  couatitucuta  day  ufttr  day 
dcnomiced,  without  uttering  a  word  ;  for  if  we  but  open  our 
lips,  the  charge  of  agitation  is  resoimded  on  all  sides,  and  wt- 
artt  held  up  as  seeking  to  aggmvato  tho  evil  which  we  neist. 
Kvery  reflecting  mind  must  «ee  in  all  this  a  state  of  things 
tlceply  and  daugortjusly  diseased. 

I  do  not  bi'lf»ngj  siud  Mr.  C,  to  the  school  wliicb  holds 
that  aggression  is  to  be  inet  by  conccsBion.  Mine  is  the  op- 
posite creed,  which  teaches  that  enci-oauhnients  must  be  met 
at  the  beginning,  and  that  those  who  act  on  the  opjuwite 
principle  arc  prepared  to  become  slaves.  In  this  caae.  In  paiv 
ticular,  I  hold  concession  or  compromise  to  be  fatal  If  we 
concedo  an  inch,  conoe«Rion  would  follow  coucessiou — v<nn- 
promise  would  lollow  compromise,  until  our  ranks  would  bi! 
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■0  IndEen  that  effeolua!  msistAnco  would  he  impossible.  We 
rnofit  meet  the  oiii*my  oti  tli«  frtmtitT,  willi  ii  fixrcl  ik'teniii- 
nation  of  mainlainin^  oiir|H.»sitiMii  at  I'Vfry  lui/jinl.  t'luisent 
to  receive  these  insulting  [letitions,  ami  the  next  doinnnd  will 
be  that  they  h;  n-ferreil  to  n  committee  in  order  thnt  ihoy 
may  be  dctibemted  and  acted  upuD.  At  the  last  session  we 
were  modestly  tisked  to  receive  them,  simply  to  lay  them  on 
the  t«hlf,  without  any  view  to  idtcrior  action.  I  then  told 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan),  who  so 
strongly  urged  that  courso  in  the  Senate,  that  it  was  a  jxisi- 
tion  that  could  not  l>e  maintained  ;  as  the  argument  in  favor 
of  acting  on  the  petitions  if  we  wei-c  l*ound  to  receive,  could 
nnt  lie  n'sistod.  I  then  naid,  that  tlie  next  iite|)  would  \k!  tu 
refer  the  jH'tition  to  a  oramittee,  and  I  already  see  indicn- 
tions  that  such  i;*  now  the  intention.  If  we  yield,  lliat  will 
be  followed  hy  nngther,  and  we  will  thus  proceed,  step  by 
Btep,  to  the  final  consummation  of  the  object  of  these  peti- 
tions. We  are  now  told  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  aljolition  if,  to  reason  it  down ;  and 
with  this  view  it  is  ur^^e^l  that  the  petitions  ought  to  lie 
referred  to  a  committee.  That  is  the  very  ground  which 
was  taken  at  the  hist  wKwion  iti  the  other  Koufle,  but  in8fea4l 
of  arreiiiting  its  piiigi-ess  It  hns  bIucg  advanced  nif>re  rapidly 
than  ever.  The  moat  unquestionable  right  may  be  rcnderetl 
doubtful,  if  once  admitted  to  lie  n  subject  of  ctmtrovei-sy,  and 
that  wuuld  W  the  case  lo  the  present  inslauce.  The  subjeet 
is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Coufiress — they  have  no  right  to 
touch  it  in  any  shape  or  form,  or  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
doliberatic'H  or  discussion. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  ui^ed  that  Congress  is 
Unmd  by  the  constitution  to  receive  petitions  in  every  case 
and  on  every  suhjecl,  whether  within  its  constttutkmal  com- 
petency or  not.  I  hold  the  doctrine  to  be  alwunlj  and  do 
Aolemidy  believe,  that  it  would  lie  as  easy  to  prove  thai  it 
has  the  right  to  alioHsh  slaver}%  as  that  it  is  Ixiund  to  receive 
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]iotittoiis  for  lliAt  jiuiiiose.  The  very  fxi&teuce  of  the  rtila 
llint  roquircs  a  question  to  be  put  on  the  iweiition  of  |wti- 
tiouB,  is  conclusive  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  obligiitiftn. 
It  lias  been  u  Btuiidiug  rule  fiuiu  the  couuneucemcut  of  the 
txoveminont,  and  clearly  sIiowb  the  sense  of  those  who  futmed 
the  constitution  on  this  point.  The  qnestiuu  on  the  recc'i*- 
tioti  would  be  ul)sui\1,  if,  us  is  contendeil,  we  are  bound  to 
receive  ;  but  I  do  uol  iuteud  to  argue  the  question  ;  I  dliv- 
cuKsed  it  fully  at  the  last  scBsioa,  and  the  ar^mcntn  then 
advanced  neither  hnve  Wen  iiur  cau  Ijc  auswcretl. 

Ai  widely  us  this  incendiary  eptnt  has  sjtrcad,  it  has  not 
yet  iiifecleil  this  Inxly,  or  the  great  niass  of  the  iuteUigent 
and  business  iKulion  of  the  Nortli ;  but  uulesa  it  be  speedily 
Htoijpcd,  it  will  spa'ud  and  work  upwai-da  till  it  htin<;s  the 
iwo  great  sectioufl  of  the  Union  into  deadly  conflict.  Tliis 
is  not  a  now  impression  ivith  me.  Several  ycjire  since,  in  a 
discussion  with  one  of  the  Senators  from  &I attach iiscltJi 
(Mr.  Webster),  before  this  fell  spirit  had  sliowed  itself,  I  then 
jiredicted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  prochwnation  and  the  Furee 
IJill, — that  this  Govenimeut  had  a  right,  in  the  hist  resort,  to 
deteriiune  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  and  enfori-e  its  deci- 
sion at  the  point  of  the  hiiyouot,  which  was  so  warmly  uiain- 
tjiiued  by  that  Senator,  would  at  no  ditil-ant  dny  arouse  the 
doruiuut  spirit  of  abolitioiiisni.  I  told  bini  tliut  the  doctrine 
was  toutamoimt  to  theasstmiplton  of  utiUiuitcd  power  on  the 
I>art  of  the  Uovemment,  and  that  such  would  be  the  iuipres- 
sioii  on  the  public  luind  in  a  ktrgc  portion  of  the  Uuion. 
The  consequence  would  ho  inevitable.  A  lai^  portion  of  tho 
Northern  States  believed  slavery  to  be  a  bid,  and  wuuld 
cotiflider  it  na  an  obligation  of  conscience  to  abolish  it  if 
they  should  feel  themselves  in  any  degree  resjwnsihie  for  its 
continuance, — and  that  this  doctrine  would  nocessarlly  lead  to 
the  holief  of  such  resjwnsibility.  I  then  prcdicto<l  ihnt  it 
woiUd  commence  as  it  has  wiili  tliia  fonaticoil  portion  of 
Kiciety,  and  that  they  would  Ijogin  their  operalione  on  the 


ignorant,  lli«  woiik,  the  yoimg.  nntl  the  thoiight!oss,— find 
gradually  extend  upwards  till  they  would  betwine  stmng 
enougU  to  obtain  political  control,  when  hy  and  otlu're  hold- 
ing tlic  liifjliegt  stfiiions  ia  socioty,  wonid,  liowover  rcliitr- 
tftntj.bccompc-llcd  to  yield  to  their  doctrines,  or  be  dnvon  into 
obscurity.  But  four  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  all  this  is 
already  in  a  course  of  regular  fulfilment. 

Standing  at  the  point  of  time  at  which  we  hare  novr  ar- 
rived, it  will  not  he  more  dilBcult  to  trace  the  course  of  fu- 
ture events  now  than  it  was  then.  They  who  imagine  that 
the  mjiirit  now  nbrond  in  the  North,  will  dve  away  of  it^-lf 
without  a  Bliock  orcunx'ulsion,  have  formed  a  very  iundeijtuite 
conception  of  its  rual  diameter  j  it  will  continue  to  rise  and 
spread,  unless  prompt  and  efficient  measures  to  stay  its  pro- 
grew  bo  adopted.  Already  it  has  taken  poRscssion  of  the 
pulpit,  of  the  schools,  and,  to  a  coiisiilernblu  extent,  of  the 
press ;  those  great  instnimcnts  by  which  the  mind  of  tho 
rising  generation  mil  be  fonned. 

However  souud  tlie  great  body  of  (he  non-slaveholding 
States  are  fit  pn-sent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  M-ill  lie 
succeeded  by  (luwc  who  will  have  been  tiuight  t<»  luite  the 
|ieoplc  iinJ  institutions  of  nearly  ooe-bnif  of  this  Union, 
with  a  hatred  more  deadly  than  one  hostile  nation  ever  en- 
tertained towarcis  nnother.  It  is  easy  to  sec  the  end.  Ky 
the  necessary  course  of  events,  if  left  to  themfwlves,  we  must 
become,  iinally,  two  people.  It  is  im|>os«ible  under  (ho 
deadly  hatred  which  must  spring  up  between  the  tw<\great 
sections,  if  tho  present  causes  are  permitted  1o  operate  un- 
checked, that  we  should  ronlinuo  under  the  same  political 
system.  The  conflicting  elements  would  burst  the  Union 
asunder,  jiowerful  Jis  are  the  HnkH  which  Imld  it  together. 
Abolition  and  the  Union  cannot  ctHcxIst.  As  the  friend  of 
the  Union  I  openly  proclaint  it, — and  the  sooner  it  is  known 
the  better.  The  former  may  now  Iw  controlled,  but  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  beyond  the  ]H)wer  of  man  to  iirrest  the 
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course  of  eventR.  We  of  the  Suiith  will  not,  caouot  sunvn- 
Oer  our  institutions.  To  uiaintuiii  the  csifitiiu;  relations  be- 
Iweou  tliu  two  races,  iiihabiiinj^  that  sMrclinn  of  the  Union, 
h  inUisiKinsablc  to  the  peace  and  happineiw  c^  both.  It  can- 
not bo  subverted  without  ila-uching  tlie  country  in  hjoiHi, 
auj  extiq^atiujf  oue  ur  the  other  of  the  races.  Be  it  good 
or  biid,  it  Ims  grown  up  viith  our  Rociety  and  institutions,  'ind 
is  80  interwoven  with  them,  that  to  dcHtroy  it  would  be  to 
destroy  us  hs  a  }ieuple.  But  tet  loe  not  be  understood  an 
admitting;,  even  by  impheation,  that  the  existing  rclfttii>n8  be- 
tween the  two  races  in  the  slaveholding  Btates  is  an  evil  :— 
far  otherwise  ;  I  hold  it  to  be  a  good,  aa  it  has  thus  for 
proved  itself  to  be  to  lnjilij  and  will  continue  to  jirovu  wi  if 
not  dieturljed  by  the  fell  epirit  of  abiilitiou.  I  appeal  to 
facts.  Never  before  luu  the  bkek  raci;  of  Central  Africn, 
from  the  dnwD  of  hist^Jry  to  the  present  day,  attained  n  con- 
dition s>)  civilized  and  bu  iujproved,  uut  only  phy»iaiUyj  hut 
niondly  and  intellectually.  It  ciime  ftuionj?  us  in  a  low,  de- 
gradecl,  and  savage  eondilion,  and  inthecouree  of  a  few  gen- 
erations it  has  grown  up  under  the  Metering  aire  of  our  in- 
stitutions, reviled  as  they  have  been,  to  it«  present  coni- 
linnifivL'ly  civilized  cunJitiivn.  This,  with  tlie  rapid  increftSie 
of  uumben*,  is  ct-mcliibive  proof  of  the  general  happiness  of 
the  race,  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggerated  tales  to  the  contrar)'. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  wbitt*  or  Eiimpeau  race  luw  notde- 
geuemled.  It  has  la'pt  jiace  with  its  brelhn'n  in  other  suc- 
tions of  the  Union  whea'  slavery  (loea  not  exist.  It  Js  odious 
to  make  comparison ;  but  I  appeal  to  uU  sides  whether  tlie 
South  is  not  ctiuul  in  nrtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  oouiage, 
ilisi[iterv«todno^s,  atid  all  the  hi^'h  qualities  which  adorn  our 
nature.  I  ofik  whether  wo  have  not  contributed  our  full 
share  of  talents  and  ])ulitiial  Avisilom  informing  and  Mistaiti- 
iug  this  political  fabric  ;  and  whether  we  hare  not  uoiistantly 
inclined  most  strongly  to  the  side  of  liberty,  and  bcca  ilu 
first  to  see  and  lirst  to  resist  the  cncroachmcats  of  power. 
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In  one  thinf?  only  ore  we  inferior — the  arts  of  guiu  ;  we  ac- 
kuowlc'ilgc  thftt  weare  less  wealthy  than  the  Northern  section 
of  this  Union,  hut  I  trace  this  niaiuly  to  the  fiscal  action  of 
this  Goveniuientj  which  has  oxtmctwl  iriiieh  fnmi,  and  s[H?nt 
little  among  us.  llml  it  lict'ii  the  reverst', — if  the  exaotiou 
had  been  fnim  tho  other  Boction,  an<l  the  expemlitme  with 
us,  this  ]K)iat  of  Bupcriority  would  not  he  against  \\s  now,  as 
it  was  not  at  the  fornmtion  of  this  Governuicnt. 

But  I  take  higher  grouml.  J  hold  that  in  the  present 
filate  of  ('ivtti7^ition,  where  two  races  of  difierent  «rif;in,  and 
iliefingiiishod  hy  color,  and  other  physical  difforenceM,  as  well 
as  intelleLiiml,  are  brought  together,  the  i-elation  now  oxisting 
in  the  i«lareholding  States  between  tho  two,  is,  inRteod  of  an 
evil,  a  ginxl — a  p<wit.ivo  gtHxl.  I  feel  iiiyne!f  cnlli'd  u\yoi\  tti 
K)K>ak  i'rtx-Iy  njMm  the  suhjent  where  the  honor  ami  iutercate 
of  those  I  represent  are  involved.  I  hold  then,  that  there 
never  ban  yet  existed  u  wealthy  and  civilized  society  in  which 
one  fiortiou  uf  the  community  did  not,  in  ]K)int  uf  fact,  live 
on  tlie  labor  of  the  otiier.  Broad  and  ficeiieral  ns  is  this  as- 
sertion, it  is  fully  homo  ont  by  historj'.  This  is  not  the  pri>- 
|n'r  orc;i»'uin,  but  if  it  were,  it  would  not  Ik?  diffiriilt  to  trace 
the  various  devices  by  which  tlio  wealth  of  all  civilized  com- 
munities ha«  been  so  unequally  divided,  and  to  show  by  what 
means  go  small  a  share  has  been  allotted  to  those  by  whose 
hibor  it  WH3  produced,  and  so  liirg«  a  share  given  to  the  non- 
producing  classes.  The  devices  are  almost  innumerable,  from 
the  Imittj  Ibrce  and  gross  superstition  of  ancient  times,  to  the 
subtle  and  artful  fiscal  contrivances  of  moilern.  I  might 
well  chullenge  a  cuuiparison  between  thciu  and  the  more  di- 
I'Bct,  simple,  and  patriaa-hal  mode  by  which  the  labor  of  the 
African  nice  is,  among  ub,  commanded  by  the  Kurojiean.  I 
may  say  with  truth,  tliat  in  few  countries  so  luuch  is  left;  to 
the  share  of  the  laborer,  and  so  littlo  exacted  from  ium,  or 
where  there  U  more  kind  attention  ]>aid  to  him  in  sickness  or 
infirmities  af  age.    Coni])are  his  ciindition  with  the  tenants  of 
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the  poor  houses  in  tlic  innre  civilixed  |>or(um8  of  Euro^w — 
look  Bt  tike  Aick,  niul  the  old  and  infirm  olavo.  ou  one  hoiiil, 
iu  tlit>  luUrit  of  \i\H  family  aiul  friends,  uiuler  the  kiiiiL  Rit|>cr- 
intc'udiug  care  of  his  master  and  mistivse,  and  ooin|«rc  it 
with  the  fiirhirti  iind  wretched  wmdilionfif  tho  paui>erin  the 
[KXir  IitiiUH.-.  But  I  wiU  not  <lwcll  on  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion;  I  tura  to  tho  political;  and  hero  I  ftiirloasly  assert 
tliat  the  existing  rclution  Ivtwceu  thy  two  races  in  tlic  South, 
against  which  those  blind  ianatics  arc  waging  war,  fomis  the 
most  Ktdid  nml  dinuhlc*  foundation  un  whitli  to  r(>ar  fn>e  and 
stahle  )iolit!cat  innliLntionH.  It  is  nscluKs  to  dut^iiee  the 
fact.  There  is  and  Hlwavs  Ims  licen  in  an  mlvnnoffli  «1aj^  fif 
wenllli  and  civilization,  a  coitfKct  butween  labor  and  capitnl. 
The  condition  of  society  in  the  South  exempts  us  from  tho 
disorders  oud  dangers  resulting  from  this  conilict ;  and  which 
explains  why  it  is  that  the  political  couditiuu  of  the  nlav^- 
hohling  States  hnn  been  so  much  more  stable  and  quiet  than 
that  of  tho  Nurth.  Tlie  advantagee  of  the  former,  in  this 
respect,  will  become  more  and  more  manifest  if  left,  undis- 
tiirUii  liy  inteiierenee  from  without,  as  the  country  ndvaneea 
in  wealth  and  numbers.  Wo  haine,  in  fact,  hut  just  entered 
that  conditioQ  of  society  whci^*  the  strength  and  dnmbiltty 
of  our  political  institutions  are  to  be  tested;  and  I  veulum* 
nothing  in  predicting  that  tho  experience  of  tho  next  gene- 
ration will  fully  test  how  vastly  more  favorable  our  condition 
of  society' is  to  that  of  other  sections  for  free  and  stable  in- 
stitutions, provided  we  are  not  disturbeii  by  the  iuterierencc 
af  others,  or  shall  have  sufficient  intelli(;encc  and  spirit  to 
resist  pmmptly  aud  snccessfnlly  f^uch  inteilerenco.  It  resta 
with  onrselves  to  meet  aud  repel  them.  I  lixik  not  for  aid 
to  this<_TOvcrnment,  or  to  tho  other  States;  not  but  there  an? 
kiml  feelings  towanls  u.i  on  the  jmrt  of  the  gi-eat  body  of  the 
nou-slaveholding  States ;  but  as  kind  as  their  teelings  may 
be,  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  political  inuty  in  those 
Stat«9  will  risk  their  ascendency  for  our  safety.     If  we  tlo 


not  defend  oxirselves  none  will  defend  us;  if  we  yield  we  wilt 
be  more  and  more  pressed  as  we  recede  j  and  if  wc  submit 
we  will  be  trampled  under  foot.  Be  assured  that  emancipa- 
tion itself  wonlil  nut  satisfy  tliesy  fanatics : — that  gained,  the 
next  step  would  Iw  to  raint;  tlit'  uegmes  tit  a  siu'ial  and  iinlit:- 
ical  equality  with  tlio  whites;  and  that  being  eftected,  we 
wiiuld  soon  fmd  the  present  condition  of  the  two  raoes  re- 
versed. They  and.  thtdr  northern  allies  would  he  the  uuu>- 
tem,  and  we  the  skves  ;  the  condition  of  the  white  race  in 
the  British  "West  India  Islands,  bad  as  it  is,  would  he 
ImppuieKs  to  ours.  There  the  mother  country  is  interested 
in  sustaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Knrojwnn  raw.  It  is 
tnie  tliat  the  authorify  of  the  former  masler  u  dostroyeil, 
but  the  African  will  there  still  be  a  slave,  not  to  individuals 
but  to  the  community, — forced  to  labor,  not  by  the  authority 
of  the  overseer,  but  by  the  bayonet  of  the  8<tIdii.Ty  and  the 
nni  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

Surrounded  as  the  slavcboldiug  States  arc  with  such  im- 
nuncnt  pcjils,  I  r*?joico  to  think  that  our  means  of  defence 
are  ample,  if  we  shall  prove  to  have  the  intelligence  and  spirit 
to  see  and  apply  them  before  it  is  too  late.  All  we  want  is 
concert,  to  lay  aside  all  party  diHc'rcncos,  and  unite  with  ztal 
and  energy  in  repelling  approaching  dangers.  Let  there  be 
c<tncert  vt'  action,  and  wu  shall  find  ample  moans  of  Becurity 
without  resorting  to  secession  or  disuiiion.  I  speak  with  full 
knowledge  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
for  one,  see  my  way  clearly.  One  thing  alarms  me — the  eager 
pursuit  of  gain  which  ovcrsprcnda  the  land,  and  which  ab- 
sorbs every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  everj*  feeling  of  tiie  heart. 
Of  all  jtaesions  a^-arice  is  the  most  blind  and  compromising 
— the  last  to  «ee  and  the  first  to  yield  to  danger.  I  dare 
not  hope  that  any  tlung  1  can  say  will  arouse  the  South  to  a 
due  sense  of  danger ;  I  fear  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  moiv 
tal  voice  to  awaken  it  in  time  from  the  fatal  aecurity  into 
which  it  lias  fallen. 
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SPEECH 

On  his  jiroposition  to  cede  the  Public  Lands  to  the 
new  States  upon  the  payment  of  one-third  of  the 
gross  amount  of  the  sales ;  delivered  in  the  Renatfl 
February  Tth,  1837. 

[The  Ifill  to  !iu5|>end  the  gale  of  die  Fubltc  LaiifU  being  uuder 
nnaaideraliuii,  Mr.  CalbouQ  offeixMl  the  foUowiiig  u  a  subeduite : — 

Bf  it  enaetM  hi/  the  Sciuite  and  Hooae  of  Rq/reseutattret  of  thf 
United  State*  of  America  in  Con^ma  tuaanUfd,  Tlial  nil  tlio  piihlii- 
lanxU  within  tliu  Suitw  of  Akbaiiin,  Misei&«ip|ti,  Louisiana,  Arkni)»u>s 
Miwviiri,  Illinois.  Iiidittiiii,  Ohio,  iind  Michiguii,  wiiti  tlio  f][o<*|>tioii  of 
tlie  »it<^  of  r<:;irtiti<.'utli>n^  navy  and  dock  y»rJa,  »ra«iinl»,  nin^^^aziiK's 
flTirl  all  other  public  biiil()ingH,bc  ceded  to  Uic  Htahs  icitliin  tlie  limits 
of  wliir.li  ih^y  aro  resju'ctively  situated,  on  tlie  followioij  cooditioos: 

Fir»t.  That  llie  wiid  SUitiis  shall  fipvt>rally  pass  at-ts,  to  bt*  irrovo- 
cable,  iJist  tliey  will  aQnuslIy  pay  to  the  United  States  thirtr-tbrec 
and  ont^tbini  per  i;<;nL  on  Ibu  grosH  Hiiiouiit  of  tlif.-  sab-sof  suvh  bimls, 
im  or  bfforc  ibi?  first  day  of  Fvbnianr  of  eflcb  sticceoding  year. 

Secondfi/.  Tbiit  the  niiiiliiiiun  prico,  !w  rinw  fixyd  by  law,  »bnlt  n-- 
main  uncbangcd  until  ibo  tlrat  day  of  January,  fijftitoou  bundr<-d  nn-i 
forty-two ;  after  wbifb  time,  tiic  priao  of  nil  laitcU  liPrRlofims  otft-nMl  «I 
public  sale,  atul  th-^n  remaining  uiiaold  t»?n  yean  <ir  upwanU  pr.4i?"l 
ing  tlut  find  day  uf  Januur)'  aforesaid,  may  bu  n*ductfd  by  said  Stjiu* 

to  a  price  not  less  tlian per  acre;  and  all  lands  that  may  haw 

been  ofl'ered  at  public  Bale,  and  remaining  unsold  fifteen  years  or  up- 
wanJs,  ]ir^-OTiliiig  llio  Jirst  diiy  of  .Janiiflry,  eighteen  bundr<'it  and  forty 
wven,  may  th«roa(\<,'r  bo  reduced  by  said  S4at«s  to  a  price  not  Iw* 

than ptrr  lu-n: ;  and  all  lands  tliat  may  have  In^n   offered  at 

ptibltiT  Side,  and  ri-tniuiiitig  unM>!d  twenty  yuara  or  apwanl^  prwcedinir 
the  first  day  of  Jauunrj*,  eighteen  hundrwl  and  tifty-two,  may  then  bo 

rt-dnced  by  wiid  Stales  to  u  prico  not  lew  than ]>cr  tuirv  ;  and  all 

lands  that  may  havo  been  offered  at  public  sal?,  and  remuning  un- 
■old  twenty  years  or  iipwanls,  preceding  llio  first  day  of  Januarv,  oigh* 
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teea  buodred  and  filly-ffevon,  niny  tLunsaftiir  le  Tcducml  hj  Mid  StiMt« 
to  a  price  not  lots  than per  acre ;  and  all  Innds  iliat  may  have 

bt*en  offered  at  p!iblie  sale,  and  remain iiig  unsold  thirty  yptireor  up- 
wards, preceding  the  firit  day  of  Januarj-,  eighteen  htiuiinn]  and  sisly- 
two,  may  iherfiafter  b«  r^MlutiM  hy  aaid  Siafcs  to  a  price  not  less  tiian 

pt^  acre;  and  all  IkhiIh  that  sliall  have  bei-n  olfwrMl  at  public 

aate,  and  remaining  un^ld  thiriy-fivti  y^nnt  or  upwards,  ghall  ha  ceded 

imuit^dialcly  to  thu  Slat&t  lu  whit-Ji  ttaid  luiids  arcaituate:  Providtii,  \ 

That  all  lands  which  fhall  remain  unsold  after  having  been  (-^'i^red  « 

public  sale  for  ten  years,  and  which  do  not  come  uiidi.T  tlio  above  prw- 

viHiona,  shall  ho  Miljwt  to  the  provisions  of  gradoalion  and  ctissiou 

uforutaid   al  llio  respective  jn-nodR  (»f  tfn,  tifl«.>i!n,  twunly,  Iweiily-iive, 

tliirty,  and  ihirty-fivo  yain  after  said  wde,  commencing  from  llie  wjii- 

rulion  of  ten  years  aAer  tlie  sanie  Itad  been  offcrttd  at  public  »ale. 

Thirdttf.  That  llje  lands  uliall  hv  subj.x'l.  to  the  same  legal  Bubdi- 
rtsioDs  in  tlic!  sale  and  itorvey  oa  is  now  providc-d  by  law,  rcftorring  for 
eiich  lown&hip  the  sixteenth  wction,  or  the  sulrttitiite,  as  heretofore 
provided  by  law ;  and  Uiu  laud  not  yet  offered  hr  niIv,  hhall  be  fir»t 
ottered  by  the  Stat^  at  puldic  auction,  anil  be  aold,  forciLRh  [>nly,  iu  th^i 
manner  now  provided  by  law.  And  any  land  now  or  hereafter  re- 
maiming  nnf^tld  after  iJie  same  filial!  ImvG  lieeii  ulVcred  fur  salu  lit  public 
auction,  shall  be  subject  to  tntry  for  cash  oidy,  according  to  the  gradua- 
tioti  which  may  be  lixed  by  Llie  Stales  respectively  uiider  the  provi 
sionsof  this  act 

Fmirth.  This  ce^iion,  together  with  Ujc  portion  of  the  wiW  to  l>e 
retained  by  tlic  Siatea  respectively  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
shall  be  in  full  of  tlie  five  per  cent,  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  al- 
ready advan<.'fyl  to  any  Slate;  and  the  said  Stales  nhull  be  exclusively 
liable  for  all  ebargt-a  that  may  herL-:Jler  aecrue  from  the  nurt'eya.  sitles, 
and  manngi'ment  uf  the  public  lands,  and  extinguishment  of  Imliar 
title  witliin  the  limits  of  faid  States  rettpedively. 

Fifth.  Thiit,  on  a  faiUiru  to  coiuply  with  auy  of  tlie  above  con 
ditiona,  or  a  vioEntiou  of  the  same,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  aaid 
t>lAte!s  the  4%»<iou  herein  niadu  to  thu  Slat«  failing  tn  tnimply  'vvitli,  of 
violiiting  Miid  (Minditions,  idinll  b(>  the^reby  nmilcred  null  and  void ;  and 
all  gnmls  or  tillea  then  after  raaile  by  eaid  State,  for  any  |>ort)an  of  tlie 
public  landij  within  the  Hmits  of  the  same  c>.-ded  by  this  act,  sliall  bo, 
and  ia  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect  wbater->r 
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Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enocttd,  That,  wlieiwver  the  President  of 
Ihe  United  StatM  kIihII  Ih;  ofTirialty  notified  that  nriy  of  the  Euid  Staler 
has  passed  nii  act  in  cainplianw  wit!i  Uie  abort  conditions,  it  »ball  he 
his  duty  forthwith  to  adopt  such  raeiuiuiva  as  ho  shall  think  proper  to 
duselJiti  latitl-officea,  iiiL-liidiiig  the  surveying  department,  wilhin  tft^ 
limite  of  sAiJ  State ;  and  that  tiro  cooimisBioas  of  all  offic«ni  ronii«ct<>(l 
tliiTi^willi  shall  ErxpifH  »n  a  day  f«  Iw  fised  liy  him,  hiil  whtrh  day 
i>hail  not  1x3  beyond  fix  montlis  from  the  day  he  received  the  uflicial 
iiotificatioD  of  the  pfUsaf>o  of  said  out. 

Sec,  3.  And  be  il  farther  enacted,  That  on  wch  notification  beinj» 
innde,  tho  Miid  Sute  shall  be  relieved  from  all  compncts,  aetts  or  onli- 
unnees.  iinp<»iDi;  rc«trtet)ou»  ou  the  right  of  said  Stato  to  Vix  any  land^ 
]iy  hvT  authority  Muh«e^ueiit  to  tla*  salu  therMf,  ceded  by  this  ael ;  and 
nil  maps,  Udes,  ri^wml-*,  lioobs,  doemnviitji,  and  papetB,  iti  the  Goneril 
LanU-<^.)ffice  at  Washington,  relative  to  ftaid  lands,  «1ib1I  bd  mibject  to 
liut  orUur  niid  dUpositiou  of  tho  Bxii-otilive  of  paid  State. 

Sbo.  4.  And  be  it  further  eruKttd,  That  all  kods  of  the  Uitiied 
Stale*  vitJiin  the  llinit.i  of  tho  Stale  of  Teniii>!ft9ne,  with  tho  deceptions 
cuumented  in  (lie  tint  section  of  this  act,  flhall  bo,  and  the  annid  ai« 
hurehy,  ceded  to  Mud  Slate. 

lu  reply  to  Uie  objections  urged  agiuii&t  this  suUtituta  by  Ucasn 
livnton  and  lluehanaii,  Mr.  Calhoun  said :] 

IIk  wslied  the  Senate  to  be  ftMiia-d  that,  in  oft'eriiig  the 
projioBition  he  had  presetitwl,  lie  liad  uo  indirect  or  eonceaied, 
|]urposc.  He  waspoHbctly  Biiiccro  in  proiiOBitig aud  atlvx)ctit- 
ing  it,  and  that  on  the  highest  jii>flsihli^  ground.  Wht'ii  the 
Senate  entered  upon  the  present  discuwsion,  he  had  biul  Uttlo 
thought  of  offering  a  ]iropo8ttion  like  thifl.  He  liaU,  indeed, 
always  seen  that  there  wtw  n  i>criud  coming  when  this  GuTura- 
meut  must  cwie  to  tlio  new  IStatcs  the  possession  of  their  tiwu 
soil ;  but  he  liad  never  tliotight  till  now  that  }>criod  yvas  so 
near.  \\'\mt  be  had  seen  this  session,  howe%'er,  Rnd  especial- 
ly t\w.  natnro  and  ehanu-'ter  of  the  hill  which  wiw  now  likely 
U)  pasB,  had  fully  satisfied  him  that  the  lime  had  arrived. 
There  were  at  present  eighteen  Senators  from  tho  new  States. 
In  four  years  there  would  bo  six  more,  wliich  would  make 
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Ttrenfy-four.  All,  therefore,  must  tme  that,  in  a  verj-  short 
jieriotl,  thuse  States  would  have  this  question  in  tlieir  i>\vii 
liaods.  And  it  Iwd  Ixh'u  op«nly  stild,  tlmt  (hey  ought  not  to 
accept  of  the  pruuc-iit  projiosition,  hutuuso  lliey  would  snon  be 
able  togc(  better  Icrms,  He  tliotight,  therefore,  tliat,  instead 
of  attempting  ty  resist  any  longer  wlmt  must  eventually  hap- 
pen, it  would  be  better  for  all  conceme4  that  Coni^'ss  sliuuld 
yield  at  once  to  the  Ibrre  of  circuiUBtanfeK,  and  cede  tlie  pub- 
lic domain.  His  objects  in  tliia  movemeut  wore  high  and 
solemn  objects.  He  wished  to  break  down  the  vassalage  of  the 
nt'W  States.  He  dcKiretl  that  this  Govcniiuent  should  ceiuie 
to  lioUl  tlio  relfttiiin  of  a  landlonl.  He  wishcdj  further,  to 
draw  thifl  great  fund  out  of  the  vortex  at'  the  Presidential  con- 
teat,  with  which,  it  had  oponly  beeu  annuuDcx>d  U)  the  Senate, 
ihere  vans  au  avowed  design  to  cuiinoot  It.  He  thought  the 
ciiuntry  hod  been  sufficiently  agitated,  comipted,  and  debus- 
ed by  the  influence  of  that  contest ;  and  he  wished  lo  take 
this  great  engine  out  of  the  hands  of  power.  If  he  were  a 
candidate  lor  the  presidency,  he  might  desire  to  leave  it 
there.  He  wished  to  go  further  :  he  sought  to  remove  the 
immense  amount  of  [>atronage  connected  with  the  ninnageuieiit 
of  this  duiiiairi — a  patronage  which  liatl  coiTupteil  Imlh  the 
old  and  the  new  States  to  an  enormous  extent.  He  sought 
to  counteract  the  centralism,  which  wna  the  great  danger  of 
this  Government,  «ud  thereby  tu  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
pL'iiplt!  much  longer  than  wuuld  otherwise  by  |KiH»ible.  As  to 
wlmt  was  to  be  received  for  these  lauds,  he  cared  nothing 
nlwut  it.  lie  would  hove  consented  at  oucc  to  yield  the 
whole,  and  withdraw  altogether  the  hmdJoixleliip  of  the  Gen- 
eral tiovemment  over  them,  lind  he  not  Iwlievod  tlrnt  it 
would  be  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  States  thcrajtelves 
tliat  it  shoidd  continue  somewhat  longer. 

These  were  the  views  which  had  induced  him  to  preseul. 
the  amendment.  He  ottered  no  gilded  pill.  He  threw  in  i»y 
apple  of  discoid.     He  wns  nn  bidder  for  popularity.     He  ]»re- 
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Hcriljeil  to  hiiUHelf  a  more  humble  aim — ^which  was,  simply  to 
do  his  duty.  He  sought  to  couiitoract  tlio  comiptiug  ten- 
dency <if  the  exislinj;  chwirse  of  things.  Hefiought  to  weaken 
tliis  Government  by  divesling  it  ofj  at  lenst,  a  part  oC  the  im- 
meiiRe  jKitronage  it  wielded.  He  held  that  every  great  Iftiided 
t'd  eiitrtte  required  ii  lorjil  admiiiistratinn,  cmidiictotl  by  jHTRtins 
more  lutiinatLdy  acquainted  with  local  wants  and  iuterests 
than  the  members  of  a  central  govcrament  could  poseibty 
be.  If  any  botly  asked  bim  for  a  pi-oof  of  the  truth  of 
his  positicmSj  he  mi^ht  pdint  them  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  Such  were  the  gentiments,  shortly  stated,  which 
tiad  governed  him  on  this  occaeion. 

[Tho  flulMttiitK  being  rvjectwl,  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  tlie  9tli  Fcbrnary, 
iaUoduceii  tlie  sdine  as  u  sabslaDtire  propoftidon  in  th«  finn  ti^a  bill, 

jinU  ill  reply  to  Mr.  Clay,  »Hi<J:J 

That  he  came  hero  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  reeist  all  at* 
tempts  at  innovation  upon  our  Rystera  in  rchition  to  the  pub- 
lie  lands  ;  ami  he  might  adt],  wiili  no  Rmall  hope  that  he 
wotdd  be  RUeeessful. 

Mr.  C.  Biiid  he  totik  it  aa  rather  unkind,  though  he  was 
sure  it  had  not  been  bo  intended,  thnt  the  Senator  frura  Ken- 
tucky should  say  that  there  was  any  ajialogy  helweeu  this 
bill  and  that  from  the  Coinniittee  on  the  Public  Lands,  whicli 
Mr.  0.  hud  strenuously  opposed.  Tlua  measure,  reluctantly 
forced  upon  him  by  ihn  neceasity  of  the  case,  had  been  intro- 
duced with  a  desire  to  terminate  great  poUticid  evils.  He 
assured  that  honorable  Senator,  whatever  might  be  the  obli- 
gntion  of  duty  which  he  felt  in  op]>OMng  this  measure,  a  no 
less  inijierative  obligation  urged  him  to  bring  it  forwanl. 
There  is,  wild  Mr.  C,  too  much  power  here  ;  the  (eudency 
of  this  Government  to  cenlmlism  is  overpowering  ;  and  among 
the  many  powerful  inRtnnnents  which  oin  bo,  and  ai-e  brought 
to  bear  f->u  securing  ami  extending  Executive  jKjwer,  this  con- 
trol of  the  public  lands  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  effeo 
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tiial.  It  now  givG«  to  any  adrainistnition  disposed  »*>  to  iisw 
it,  coDti"olovor  iwrhaja  nine  Ktates— eiglit  certainly^-cf  thia 
Union.  These  States,  go  far  as  the  public  lands  arc  concern- 
eti,  are  the  vaesala  of  this  Government.  We  are  in  tlie  place 
of  a  great  laniltonl,  and  they  of  tenants  ;  we  liavo  the  own- 
ership and  control  over  the  soil  Ihcy  occupy.  Cim  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  how  such  an  ascendency  will  hu  used  in  the 
present  c^irrnpt  state  of  the  conntrj- ?  Ts  ihem  any  dunbt 
n8  to  how  it  liiis  been  used  ?  or  that  the  iiiUuence  di?riv«l 
from  it  h  a  gi-owing  influence  ?  Wo  must  And  aonic  reme- 
dy for  such  a.  state  of  tliingttj  or  Hink  under  it.  Tt  h  !n  viiin 
to  tell  UB,  that  the  Semitons  from  the  new  States  are  as  capa- 
ble of  giving  an  iudepcudeut  vote  on  measures  connected  witli 
the  public  lands  as  tliosc  from  the  old  States.  It  is  impoB- 
Bible,  in  the  nature  of  things.  Their  constituents  have  that 
feeling  of  ownerahiji  which  is  naturally  inseparable  from  the 
oocniiation  of  the  soil ;  and  it  must  and  will  control  the  action 
of  their  rejiresentatives. 

And  niiw  I  put  it  l^j  the  bosoni  of  every  Senator,  whether 
the  mere  moneyed  income  derived  from  the  public  douiuin,  is 
to  be  compared^  for  one  moment,  to  the  grojil  ndvantoge  of 
putting  these  Senators  on  the  same  independent  footing  with 
oixrsL'lvcs  ?  I  look  with  sympathy  U|)on  their  condition,  oud 
I  feci  very  sure  they  will  bo  liberated  from  it  with  jity.  Such, 
I  am  very  sure,  would  be  my  feelings  in  the  like  circumBtan- 
ces.     So  long  as  there  was  no  attempt  to  xibo  the  control  of 

I  the  public  lands  for  purposes  ol'  a  political  diameter,  their 
condition  was  very  dilferent ;  but,  since  this  has  been  swept 
Into  the  great  vortex  c»f  political  influence,  tiicir  situation  is 
wholly  changed.  I  am  for  knocking  ufl'  their  chains.  Sir, 
said  Mr.  C,  I  have,  on  a  deliberate  view  oi'  t!ic  whole  case, 
entered  upon  this  course,  and  I  am  resolved  to  go  for  this 
measure  with  all  my  power.  I  seek  not  its  popularity  or  in- 
fluence, r  had  Hither  that  some  other  individual  had  nioveil 
in  it,  m  more  than  one  Senator  hero  can  bear  me  witucKs : 
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but  noae  would  move ;  and  I  liave  therefore  detenulned  lo 
procoed.  I  bdicvt  the  time  has  arrived,  and  I  am  rc-aolvod 
to  go  on  in  the  face  of  all  the  imputations  to  which  my  mo- 
tivoa  may  be  liable.  I  have  often  done  my  duty  under  very 
diflicult  circumstances,  as  all  who  hear  me  well  know.  As  to 
jjopuhirity,  1  desiiise  il.  I  wcinld  nut  turn  on  my  heel  to  ol»- 
taiii  it.  It  is  a  fleeting  gIioUow,  unwortliy  of  Ihu  iHtretiit  uf 
an  upright  man.  No,  ar,  I  move  here  on  a  couwieotiuus 
conviction  of  high  and  inipcrions  duty  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  po 
forwaixl  until  1  have  eifectcd  my  object,  if  it  can  !«  etfecte^l. 
1  Ix^lieve  it  will  prove,  in  it8  practical  results,  a  great  bleKsing 
to  the  country.  I  am  convinced  no  stronger  meaaiire  can  Ikj 
devised  for  withdrawing  the  [lublic  laud^  Iromthe  great  gamp 
of  political  Pcmniblinjf  and  gnmWing  for  the  presidency. 

As  tn  the  details  of  the  hill :  I  am  under  the  imprcMiion 
that  the  sum  demanded  from  the  new  Stales  fur  the  eesKion 
of  these  lands  shoidd  be  moderate ;  esjjeciidly  considering  that 
they  will  be  charged  with  the  whole  trouble  imd  expense  of 
their  ndiniiiiAlration,  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  tlicy  will  necessarily  h»ve  tlie  iceliug  that  they  possess 
a  better  right  to  these  lands  than  otherB,  from  the  fact  of 
their  occupancy.  The  next  reason  js,  that  we  may  prevent 
any  disturbjuuw  from  a  teeling  of  disounteut ;  and  that  the 
armn|i;ement  wc  make  may  be  viewed  aa  a  liberal  one,  even 
by  the  new  States  themst-lves,  So  desiruuB  am  I  to  offect 
this  obiect,  that  I  will  uouseut  to  modify  this  feature  of  the 
bit],  by  insei-tiug  aliiKist  any  rate  per  wut.  which  the  new 
States  shall,  on  the  whole,  deem  moat  prudent  and  advisable. 
Auotlier  re;xson  why  I  have  set  the  |)er  cent,  at  a  low  mte 
is,  a  desire  that  the  plan  shoidd  operate  as  a  benetit  to  the 
new  States.  I  wish  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  running 
down  of  the  price  of  Iimd,  and  to  secure  Its  sale  at  jirices  cal- 
culated for  the  Ijpni'Ht  of  all  jMirties.  To  secure  this,  1  have 
inserted  a  provision  that,  if  there  shall  be  any  departure  fn^u 


[The  bill  witf  fiirtiicr  iip[to»ed  l>v  Mr.  WcImUit,  wlit-n  Mr   OiiHioun 
reiitivtl  OS  follows:] 

I  ratist  expresB  my  regret  tlmt  this  bill  shonl'i  be  opposed 
(It  thiit  early  flta^,  aatl  in  ho  iiim»tiuil  a  iiiannc':'.  At!  long  aa 
I  have  been  ft  member  of  this  and  the  other  HoiL?e,  I  cuniiot; 
reci>nc'ct  nmrc  tliuii  tbri'c  m  I'miririBtJuicen  l^-^f^re  the  ]KeKent, 
in  H'hirh  a  bill  Hju*  bixui  uppuw^l  At  its  mrumtl  rwiflifig,  an'l 
thi?n  under  vei'y  pecwliar  circumsinnoii'S,  Abd  why,  may  I 
a^k,  is  the  usual  cntn-sc  dejmrtcJ  frxiiii  mi  tl.-j  present  occjisii>ii  ? 
Why  not  let  this  bill  nxfive  its  secon'l  leaiiiii^  n-nl  be  rt;- 
ferred,  us  other  bills  are,  to  a  committer,  to  be  considered 
and  reported  on  ?  The  reply  i»,  to  prevent  aj^tation  ; — ihat 
is,  as  I  nndeiTitnnd  it,  to  jirevent  the  feelings  of  the  publi-'r 
from  being  exeitod,  and  its  attention  dirtietcd  to  this  ]ii<*hlf 
imiKirtarit  siibjeet.  If  that  bo  the  intention,  I  tell  gentle- 
Jiien  they  will  fail  Jn  their  object.  The  subject  is  already 
before  the  public  ;  and  if  my  life  be  spured,  I  shall  keep  it 
there — shall  agitate  it  till  the  ]niblicftttentiou  shall  be  roiisc^l 
to  a  full  and  thomugh  investi^tion  of  a  measure  which  I 
firmly  bolitn-o  in  ntit  less  essential  to  the  it.terest  of  the  wh(tle 
rnioi),  than  it  is  t4>  that  of  the  new  Suites,  l  tell  them 
more  ;  that  the  very  unusual  and  extraordinary  cmirse  they 
have  adopted  in  (i])pi>Mitioii  to  this  bill,  will  but  more  deeplv 
a^jitate  tho  public  uiiiid,  nnil  the  niorv  intensely  at frat-t  its 
attention  to  the  8iibjei.'t.  It  will  natumlly  excite  the  inquiry, 
Why  not  let  this  bill  take  the  ordinary  course  ?  Why  not 
let  it  go  to  u  eoiuuiittec  to  investigate  its  provisions,  and 
present  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  fully  and  fairly, 
BO  that  its  merits  and  demerits,  such  as  tiiey  are,  may  be 
clearly  understood  ?  Opposition  to  so  reasonable  a  eourso 
will  mJike  the  impression;  that  the  objett  is  to  suppress  in- 
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vt'stigaiiun,  wliatever  iiiHy  be  the  motive  of  gentlemen,  nnU 
will  uatunilly  excite  suspiciim  and  more  diligent  inquiry. 

Ill  nmkiiig  thettc  reiimrks,  1  niii  not  ijj;noniiit  that  the 
merits  of  the  Uill  are  full}-  open  to  diacussinn  on  the  jjeiiding 
question  ;  but  it  i»  iinjiossililc  that  a  hiLSty  di^oiMiun,  ui 
this  late  stage  of  the  session,  and  wh*>u  the  time  »if  tlie  Senate 
id  80  fully  engri)(Med  with  other  subjects,  can  liu  ^iwitielaetory 
iLs  wnuld  be  a.  rejiurt  in  whieh  tUo  views  of  the  majority  uml 
minority  of  the  commitlee,  *Uller  full  ct>ii9uUation,  might  be 
ciUnily  and  dcliljcriitely  ftprt.>ad  at  hirjre  hcfuiv  the  |iublic 
And  why  not  ndojit  m  unt^ni  a  coiu'se  ?  Besides  K'iug  inure 
fitvomblc  to  iuvcsti^utiun,  it  would  comume  lemt  time;  a 
point  of  no  dnisdl  importance  nt  tlie  present  sta-je  uf  the 
session.  If  rcterred,  the  counnjttcc  would  doubtk-jss  be  so 
constituted  08  to  comprehend  l)oth  the  friends  and  oppouentK 
of  the  measure.  Amou-j;  the  latter,  if  my  wishes  should  Ik» 
ctinsultcd,  I  wuidd  be  ;;lud  to  see  the  rnme  of  the  Senator 
from  Mi issachu setts  (Mr.  Wohsler),  who  is  so  capuble  of  doing 
fall  JLWtice  to  whatever  side  he  luidertakes  to  defend.  It  is 
thn«  that  the  wlif^lu'  merits  of  the  measure  would  \m  fully  pa*- 
nented,  and,  if  it  he  so  liable  to  olijectiou  ns  is  eupposci),  the 
ivsult  might  satisfy  the  new  StAtes  themaelves,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  mlopted.  But  if,  on  the  other  bund,  the  argument 
skould  jirovc  to  bo  decidedly  in  lis  favor,  i.s  I  linrily  and  con- 
flcientioiisly  believe,  the  very  agitation  which  gentlemen  seem 
BO  much  to  ilreud,  wotdd  be  ])romplly  terminated, by  the 
adoption  of  the  meiistire.  Thufi  re-jaiiling  the  subject,  I 
cannut  but  re-jret  that  this  bill  ha*  not  been  [K'nuittedto 
bike  the  usual  uounte  >  and  that  1  am  compelled,  in  this  hasty 
manner,  without  pn-meJitation,  to  ri-'ply  tu  tlie  ni'guments  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  he  bus  urgeil  with  all  his  force  against 
the  measure.  I  shiiU  Ijegiu  witli  my  niply  to  bis  cnstitu- 
ttonal  objeetious.      He  holds  that  the  measure  is  unconBti- 


tntional,  becanse  we  have  no  authority  to  give  fiway  l!ic 
public  luntl^. 

I  du  not  feel  myself  oWijted  to  meet  this  objection.  It  is 
not  true  in  fiict.  The  hill  raakeH  no  gift.  It  cedes  the  jjiil.lii; 
Jiinda  to  tliv  States  within  vvlilcli  tlu-y  lire  rps|KH;(ively  sit- 
uittcd,  tjubji;ct  tu  various  tviuiliciuiiH,  and  among  nihure,  that 
they  shall  pay  over  one-third  of  the  gross  amoutil  of  the  sales 
to  the  United  States ;  that  (hey  shall  surrender  all  their 
elaims  aftainst  the  Uovi-mnifnt  under  the  two  and  three  |>er 
cent,  funds,  and  take  the  whole  trouble  and  exiiense  of  the 
lujuiugenieut  of  the  land,  iueliidiug  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Indian  titles.  But  I  waive  this  deciHive  auswL-r.  I  meet  the 
^iMiatnr  on  liis  own  grotmd,  and  wilh  a  eonelusivo  argument, 
OS  far,  at  least,  (A  he  is  concerned.  He  admits,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  violatinn  of  the  constitution  Ibr  Congress  lo  make  a 
dunaticn  of  land  toau  individual.  And  what,  I  at^k,  i»  there 
to  prerent  it  from  making  adonation  to  two  ;  to  an  hundred  ; 
or  to  a  tliouwmd  .^  ami  if  to  them  individually,  why  not  to 
them  in  tlie  nggrcgate,  as  a  community  or  a  State  ?  He,  in- 
deed, admits,  that  Congress  may  make  a  donation  of 'public 
landR  to  &  State  fur  useful  pur|ii)tiOti.  If  to  one  State,  why  not 
to  sevend  States — to  the  new  States — if  the  measure  bhould 
be  thought  to  l»e  wise  ami  proper  ?  If  there  lie  a  Llifttiuettuu, 
I  acknowledge  my  iiitelloct  is  too  obtuse  to  perceive  it ;  but 
tia  the  bill  iiiakes  no  gift,  I  feel  under  no  necessity  of 
pa-ssing  tiie  urgumu'ut  further. 

The  Senator's  next  position  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
delegate  the  truat  of  mlministcriug  the  public  domain  con- 

L tided  to  u»  by  the  constitution,  tri  the  States,  Here,  again, 
I  may  object,  that  the  argument  hna  no  foundation  in  tnith. 
The  bill  delegatcB  no  trust.  It  makes  a  concession — a  sale 
of  the  public  land«,  to  the  new  States ;  and  what  tlie  Sena- 
tor calls  lrutilK,arc  but  conditions  annexed  to  tlji-NtleN — con- 
ditioQs  alike  benetieial  to  them  and  to  the  old  States.  The 
simple  question  then  is,  Can  Congress  sell  public  lauds  to  a 
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State?  SupjiosetheStateof  Ohio  were  to  oifertopay^I  25 
an  acre  for  the  remnant  of  the  public  lands,  wUhin  her  limits, 
— cuuld  not  Congr<.*s8  bcU  it  io  hir  ?  Ami,  if  It  nmy  wll  for 
81,25,  may  it  not  for  a  dolkr  ;  fur  75  coiitB  ;  or  a  less  sum, 
if  it  flhoulil  be  deemiii  tho  tme  valae  ?  Again  :  if  CougrL-w* 
can  Tuako  an  ab»i^liitc  tfalc^  way  it  not  make  a  conditional  unt-  ? 
and  if  so,  why  may  it  not  make  the  disposition  proposed  in 
this  bill  ?  That  is  tlie  qncation,  and  I  w<mld  he  glad  to  have 
it  anewi'ivd.  If  1  ever  hadany  conHtittitionnl  tKrrujdeH  ou  tliu 
Bubject,  the  arp^nmrnls  of  the  Somttcir  wonid  have  satinfiM 
um  that  they  were  without,  the  nlmduw  of  toimdatii.>n.  His 
reasfHiing  tacuUies  are  well  known ;  and  if  these  aro  the 
strongest  cuiistitutlnnal  ohjf?ctiorH  that  he  can  admncc,  wo 
may  he  assured,  that  tin-  bill  is  pvrlcctly  free  fi-om  all  objec- 
tioDH  of  that  descriptiou. 

Having  now  di^ipatohed  the  objections  against  the  consti- 
tntionaliry  of  this  bill,  T  shall  next  consider  the  ar^iinents 
which  the  Senator  urged  againt^t  its  expediency.  Ho  Baytt, 
that  I  placed  the  necettttity  of  thin  bill  on  the  fact  of  the  jmih- 
sago  of  tho  land  bill  roi>orttN.i  by  the  Citniinittoo  on  Public 
Lauds  ;  and  as  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  it  would  be- 
come a  law,  the  ground  ou  which  tho  neccfiMty  (if  lliia  bill 
was  based,  may  yet  fail.  Tho  Senate  will  rcmemLor  tlie 
remarks  1  made  on  aekinj?  leave  to  inti-oduce  thi«  bill,  and 
that  I  vi'iin  fur  frrjm  placing  it  on  the  simple  fact  of  the  \ia&- 
Bagc  of  that  bill  I  took  broailer  ground,  and  realed  my 
motion  on  the  oharai-ter  of  tlip  bill  and  the  circinnntancoii 
which  nftcudiid  its  jia-isage  tlirough  this  body.  Frnm  theM-, 
1  coDcLuded  that  the  jieriodwe  nil  acknowledge  nuistal  some 
time  L'oine,  had  actually  arrivrd,  when  the  public  landH  with- 
in the  new  States  shouKl,  on  proper  conditions,  be  ct-dwl  to 
them.  I  do  not  deem  it  neccsear)''  now  to  go  into  a  discuB* 
sion  of  the  character  of  the  "bill,  or  the  history  of  its  jias&age 
through  the  Scuate.  \Vc  all  have,  no  doubt,  formed  our 
opinions  in  relation  to  both.     From  all  I  have  seen  and 
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heard,  I  am  Rntisdwl,  that  thu  lill  ha<I  uot  the  hen-rty  Rssent 
t»f  ilR  Kiijj2KirtiTB,  wLttliur  fmui  tlif  new  or  old  States  ;  and 
r  doubt  very  much  whether  there  wna  an  individual  who 
voted  for  it,  that  gave  it  his  hearty  apprfibation.  Slaiiy  who 
hud  imiibrmly  opi»a»ed  nil  measurtis  <if  the  kiml,  and  who  re- 
presented portionit  of  the  Union  which  had  ever  been  vigilant 
on  all  questions  connectcfl  M-ith  tbo  ptiblii^r  IniidK,  wore  tnund 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  RiipjHjrtod  ihe  hill.  The  t'Xplmin- 
tiun  is  easy.  It  ussunied  the  clmructLT  of  a  party  measure, 
to  he  i*urried  on  party  grounds,  without  reference  to  the  true 
interests  of  either  the  new  or  old  States  ;  and,  if  wc  are  to 
cix'dit  drclfirutions  mode  elsewhere,  to  fultil  obligaiions  con- 
tracted anterior  to  the  late  Presidential  election.  From  all 
this,  I  inferred,  wo  had  rcttchud  the  period,  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  prevent  the  jmbhc  domains  from  becom- 
ing the  subject  of  party  contention,  and  being  U8e<l  by  party, 
as  an  engine  to  conttcil  the  politics  of  the  countn.-.  It  was 
this  oiuvictton,  and  not  the  mere  pa;«Bgc  of  the  bill,  h»  tlio 
Senator  Nii]iposes,  thai,  imlnci-d  njo  to  introduce  the  nioji*ure 
I  saw,  elearly,  it  was  time  to  cut  off  this  vast  source  of 
patronage  iind  ptiwor,  and  to  place  tlie  St-nators  and  Ki-pre- 
BentativL-s  from  the  new  ^laleu  on  an  eiiuallty  with  those 
from  the  old,  by  withdmwing  our  local  control,  and  breaking 
the  vasmla^jt  under  which  tiiey  lire  now  placed.  Tlie  Seoa- 
ioT  from  Massachusetts  objects  to  the  tenu,  and  denies  that 
Congress  exercises  any  local  conti*ol  over  those  States.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  epithet  is  strong;  perhaps  too  much 
Mi».  I  uwmI  it  to  express  the  strong  degii.>e  of  dependence 
of  the  new  ijtates  on  this  Government,  whoso  j'owcr  and 
patronage  are  ramiBcd  over  their  whole  surface,  nud  whtise 
doinuins  constitute  bo  large  a  portion  of  thvir  territory. 
1  certainly  did  not  uittiepute  that  the  Senator  from  MaHsa- 
ehuactts,  or  any  other,  would  deny  the  existence  of  this  de- 
pendence, or  the  local  contrtd  of  tlie  Govi^nimcnt  within 
their  limits.     Can  any  thing  be  more  local  thun  the  lands  of 


a  State  ?  and  can  any  Slate  bo  said  lo  !w  five  frnni  deiienil* 
fxtvo  on  ft  governnionl,  wln»ii  that  goverainent  )ihs  tlie  ad- 
ininistrntiou  of  a.  large  jiortuui  of  its  dcmiuin  ?  Is  it  iiu 
Imrdsbip  tliot  the  citizens  of  tho  new  States  should  be  com- 
pelled to  travel  uiiie  or  ten  liundrud  miles  to  this  place,  nnd 
to  wait  our  tanly  justice  on  all  claims  connected  with  tli« 
](Ul(lic  lands  ;  a  subject,  in  its  own  nature  tlie  most  local  of 
all,  ami  which  might,  above  all  others,  to  be  under  the 
cliafjjte  of  the  local  aiithoritieft  of  the  Slate*  ?  I  ask  him  if 
he  would  he  willing  to  nee  Miissachiiselts  placed  in  the  same 
relation  to  tbia  Government  ?  and,  if  it  were,  whether  it 
would  not  d^wtroy  its  indcpLMidence  ?  I  ask  him  if  it  nnisi  not 
sive  a  prcut  and  contwUing  intiucncc  wherever  it  exists  ? 
Through  its  lands,  the  authority  and  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment pervade  tho  whole  territory  of  the  new  States ;  nnd 
their  citizens  become  clainiauta  at  your  doons,  seiwion  after 
Mession,  oithi^r  for  favor  or  justice,  I  do  not  wiy  that  all  this 
is  incomimtible  with  the  sovereignty  of  those  States,  but  Idn 
aver,  that  it  is  in  derogation  of  (heir  sovereignty. 

The  Senator  next  objects  to  this  measure,  that  it  would 
not  free  Congress  from  it«  present  dtllioiilties,  in  reference  to 
the  public  domain.  He  siiys,  that  we  should  soon  have  the 
new  States  here,  besieging  ua  with  memorials  to  alter  the 
conditions  of  cession,  with  all  the  dependence  and  difficul- 
ticB  of  which  wo  now  complain.  My  impression  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Make  the  tenns  liberal,  and  they  will  Iw  satisfied. 
They  will  relieve  Congress  from  the  whole  Imrden  of  busi- 
ness, as  far  as  tho  lands  aro  concerned,  which  now  occupies 
so  nnicli  of  its  time  ;  ami  the  puldiL'  councns  will  no  longer 
Ije  under  the  dangerous  influence  in9ci>amhle  from  their 
management.  If,  hereafter,  a  new  state  of  things  should 
arise,  and  the  armngenient  |>rop08ed  in  the  bill  shoiUd  re- 
quire revision,  it  will  lie  for  those,  who  come  after  us,  to 
apply  a  remedy  ;  and  I  have  no  fear,  but  they  will  do  their 
duty. 
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The  fwnafoT  nest  iusists,  that  the  ncqiiisitiim  of  these 
lands  will  prove  no  benefit  to  the  new  Stnles,  and  |>n.'diuts, 
that  it  would  involve  them  in  incewant  a;j^tntion  and  trouble. 
Such  n'.'ght  Ijii  the  cnistr,  if'tlie  ct'ssitm  wjis  ahsohiti^ ;  bill  the 
hill  wntttiiis  pmvifiiuiis,  wliich  will  pmve  tin  cfleotiml  check 
ngnin»t  these  difficulties.  To  place  its  provisions  beyond 
filliTotion  or  attack,  it  is  expresstly  pronded  that  it"  they 
sliould  be  violated  by  the  States,  the  cession  itself  shuuld  be 
vuid,  and  all  j^rants  made  giibwjuent  theret<j,  slinll  Ik-  null 
and  of  no  cttect.  They  arc  thxis  plaee<l  under  the  salcgtiard 
of  the  jndiciaiy  ;  and  the  conrts  of  the  Union  will  Oetemitne 
un  qucBtiuns  gniwjiij;  out  of  their  infraction.  For  this  pur- 
pose, tite  cossinn  has  ajwunied  tho  funn  of  a  compact,  and  I 
fuel  potijiileiii  that,  under  its  jiron'stons,  the  new  StatL'w  would 
administer  tlio  lund  without  agitation  or  any  serions  trou- 
ble or  difficulty.  If  this  can  lie  efleelecl,  1  appt-al  to  the 
Senators,  whether  the  laud  within  their  limits  oii^ht  n'»t  to 
be  under  their  local  administration  ?  1,  for  one,  fwl  that  we 
of  the  old  States  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  that  full  and 
nccttrate  local  knowledge,  necessary  for  their  proper  manage- 
ment. Of  all  thi!  bnmches  of  our  huBiness,  it  is  that  which 
I  least  understand.  From  this  defect  of  information,  the 
Land  Committee  has  it  almost  exclusively  under  its  sole  con- 
trol, whenever  it  is  m  constituted  as  to  uttmct,  in  any  de- 
cree, the  wmtideiiee  of  the  House,  Tliis  has  been  the  ease 
from  the  first.  I  well  romomlxjr  that,  when  I  first  t'x>k  my 
seat  iu  the  other  House,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  a  uiciuber  from 
Ohio,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  good  sense,  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Fuhlie  Lund.-,  and  was,  in  tiu:f, 
the  sole  le^slator  on  all  suhjects  connected  nith  them  ;  and 
in  this  body  we  have  almost  invariably  yioldetl  our  judgment 
10  the  committee,  fi-om  a  con&ciuiis  want  of  informatioiu 
The  difficulty  is  growing  from  year  to  year,  with  the  vast 
increase  of  the  now  Slates  and  territories,  and  the  gtxiwing 
uum plication  of  our  laud  code  ;  and  the  cousciueut  increase 
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of  buAiiiesft  is  sucli,  that  wl-  iiIilikIv  liuve  Kcnrce  tirue  t»  dis* 
|ialcli  It  with  due  utteutiuu.  In  »  short  time,  the  inci-case 
vrill  be  doubled,  aiid  what  blmll  wu  then  do  P  By  paMtiu*; 
this  hill,  we  will  he  wlmlly  n-lievtxl  fruiii  this  huidcu  ;  and 
tljL'  qutstioiis  wc  ure  ut»w  ci>m|H:licd  to  dutcrmluc,  without 
ftdequAlv  kuuwledge,  will  then  be  nt'ttled  by  th(t*w  whoae 
lucol  kiiuwled^c  will  make  thciii  fimuhuv  tuul  well  uainuinlpil 
with  the  Buhject. 

But,  we  iLTv  tuld  by  the  Senator,  that  the  jiuhlic  InndB 
luive  bCL'ii  well  nJiniidijtereil  by  thu  Getieml  Guvt>mment  ; 
tiTid  tlmi  he  cannot  Biinoinhir  hi«  U-lii'f,  but  thiit  they  will 
L-iiiitiime  wi  III  Ix',  That  tbey  wcr«  well  fwliiiiuistered  in  tlie 
eurly  stBges  of  tlie  Government,  while  they  were  not  au  object 
ul'  Hiuch  |i«cuniiiry  or  |>iilitlcul  interest,  I  am  reajy  to  admit ; 
but  1  hold  it  not  It^as  ccrtaiu,  that  as  the  niunbcr  uud  popu- 
lation of  the  new  States  increase,  and  with  them  the  value 
of  the  public  lands  and  the  political  importance  of  those 
States,  weiiiust  become  yoar  by  year  less  and  less  competent 
to  then-  niaiuigoiiieiil,  till  ftimlly  wo  sball  l>ecoii)e  wholly  mi. 
I  believe,  that  we  avo  not  now  far  fixtm  tliat  peno<l.  Dom 
not  the  Scnutdr  see  tlio  gruat  and  gnjwing  influeuee  of  the 
new  States — and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  unprincipled 
and  ambitious  man  fruru  one  of  them  to  wield  that  iutluenc^ 
at  hit*  pleasure  ?  Should  he  pivposc  any  measuro  iu  relation 
to  ihc  public  lauds,  he  it  ever  so  extniva^nt  and  dangeruns, 
the  nieml*rs  from  tbe  new  States  dare  not  vote  against  it, 
however  adverse  to  the  measure.  It  is  useless  to  die^ise 
the  fact,  that  uur  poK.heMiIon  of  mt  much  land  in  the  new 
States,  creates  ami  irherisheH  an  anla^onibl  feeling  on  iheir 
part  lowarils  (he  Government,  as  to  every  measure  tliat  re- 
lates to  them.  They  naluruUy  couMiler  ytiur  poliey  as  •»!  - 
jwsed  to  their  iuterest,  and  as  rctanling  their  yixiwth  and 
piXJBperity,  great  aa  they  are.  Wc  must  take  human  nature 
an  it  is,  and  uccoumiodate  our  uieastuva  to  it,  insteatl  of 
making  the  vnin  attompt  to  Iwud  it  tu  our  measures,     Wc 
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must  calculate  that  thu  meims  of  cuutml.  wUich  (liiti  state  ol' 
things  puts  Juto  tie  Imiids  uf  tlic  imil)itixjiw  and  deaigning, 
will  noc  be  neglected  ;  and.  instead  of  idly  conii)lnining,  let 
\18  renim-e  the  cause  by  wise  and  timely  legislatiiju.  The 
iUffii;iiltied  and  dangers  are  daily  on  the  increase.  Four 
years  more  will  {irobahly  add  three  more  new  States,  aud  tiix 
ailditinnnl  Sorirttors,  with  a  great  increase  of  members  in  the 
other  Eomo  ;  and,  wlmt  is  more  tniportaut,  a  corresponding 
uicrease  of  votes  and  inEliienoo  ia  the  electoral  college.  Can 
you  doiiht  tljL'  MinserjuiMiees?  The  jiublic  lands,  with  their 
iiuinensc  patronage,  will  he  brought  to  bear  more  and  more 
on  the  tiction  of  Congrcs** ;  will  crmtrol  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion ;  and  the  result  wjU  be  that  he  who  uses  this  ^'ast  fund 
of  power  with  tlie  leaat  seruple,  will  carry  away  the  prize. 

The  Senator  himselt'sees  aud  aekuowleilges  the  approai-h 
of  tliift  dangerous  period ;  and  agrees,  that  when  it  does 
onao,  we  must  fiurrcnder  the  public  lanJti  witbtn  the  now 
Stateni — but  is  for  holding  on  till  it  Bliall  liavu  actUiUly  ar- 
rived. My  opinion  is  the  reverse.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  iho 
wiw.'st  niaxiuiB  in  liunian  alFiiini,  that  whi-n  wo  see  an  inevi- 
table evil,  like  this,  not  to  be  resiHttHljUpproacliing — to  make 
concessions  in  time,  while  wc  can  do  it  with  dignity ;  and 
not  to  wait  until  necessity  comijeU  us  to  act,  and  when  eon- 
cewiou,  instead  of  gratitude,  will  excite  contempt.  The 
maxim  is  not  new,     1  have  dtjrived  it  from  the  greatest  of 

I  modem  statesmen,  Kdmund  Burke,  lie  urged  its  adoption 
on  the  British  Government,  in  the  early  stages  of  our  Uevolu- 
tion, — tind,  if  the  obstinate  and  infatuated  statesman,  Lonl 
Nortl),  then  at  the  heiul  of  affairs,  liad  listened  to  his  warn- 
ing voice,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  Kevulution  wuuhl 
have  taken  place  ;  but  events  wore  ordered  otherwise-.  Tht 
voice  of  wisdom  was  unheeded,  and  the  Kevolutiou  followwl, 
with  all  its  coiwequences,  which  have  so  greatly  changed  the 
condition  of  the  worM. 
I  have  llius  liastilv   and  without  the  advajitaji;e  of  pro* 
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vious  reflection,  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  would  have  been  much  gratified,  if  a  course 
better  suited  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  more 
favorable  for  full  and  deliberate  discussion,  had  been  adopted  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  I  have  passed  over  no  argument,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  which  he  advanced,  and,  I  trust,  have  replied  to 
none,  which  I  have  not  successfully  refuted. 

I  shall  now  conclude  with  a  few  remarks,  in  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Southard).  He  tella  us, 
that  he  will  not  bid  for  the  new  States.  I  regret,  said 
Mr.  C,  that  I  do  not  see  him  in  Iiis  place.  Does  he  mean 
to  intimate,  that,  in  introducing  this  bill,  I  am  bidding  for 
them  ?  If  he  does,  I  throw  back  the  injurious  imputation. 
I  indignantly  repel  the  charge.  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  a  bidder. 
What  I  have  done,  has  been  from  an  honest  conviction  of 
duty  ;  and  not  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  than  the  new 
States.  The  measure,  I  conscientiously  believe,  would  b« 
alike  ser\-iceabie  to  both. 

[Mr.  Southard,  who  bad  been  absent,  bore  returned  to  the  Cbflni- 
ber.  Mr.  C.  seeing  liim,  repeated  Lis  remarks,  on  which  Mr.  S.  di*- 
i^aiiiiLHi  having  said  any  thing  like  what  Mr.  C.  niiderstood  him  to 
have  said.    On  which  Mr.  C.  resumed:] 

I  am  hajipy  to  hear  it.  I  felt  confident  that  the  Senator 
could  not  intend  to  cast  so  iryurious  an  imputation  on  me, 
and  I  rejoice  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  frank  and  honor- 
able disclosure  he  hai  made. 

But  I  not  only  believe  the  measure  to  ha  beneficial  and 
expedient,  but  I  finnly  believe  it  to  be  indi.spensahle,  iu 
order  to  restore  the  Government  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
condition. 

The  tendency  of  our  system  to  centralism,  with  its  niin- 
ons  consequences,  can  no  longer  bo  denied.  To  countemci 
tliis,  its  patronage  must  be  curtailed.  There  are  three  great 
sources   to  which  its   immense    patronage    may  be    mainly 
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tmcod,  «nj  hy  whicU  (he  Oovemment  is  enahlinl  to  rxert 
Buch  OQ  immense  coutrol  over  public  opiuiuii — llic  puWiu 
lauds,  the  post-office,  and  the  currency.  The  first  inoy  he 
entirely  remuveJ.  This  bill  will  cut  it  up,  root  anrl  branch. 
By  a  single  stroke  we  would  not  only  Tctrench  this  pfnjinng 
ami  almost  bourijless  source  of*  patronage,  but  alsu  free  our- 
Belves  from  the  pressure  of  an  immense  nmss  of  businesB, 
which  encunil)pr8  our  le^slation.  and  divides  and  distracts 
our  attention  ;  and  this  would  be  done  without  iinj>ainDg,  in 

I  the  long  run,  our  pecuniary  resources.      In  addition,  the 

jnonsurc  would  phiee  the  Senators  from  the  new  States  en 
the  same  c<pial  and  iudept-udent  fuotiug  in  this  diainber 

I  with  oureclves.    In  such  results  who  would  nnt  rejoice  ? 

The  Senators  from  the  new  States  would  especially  hnvL* 
caiiRe  to  rejoice  in  the  chanj*e.  Uolievo  them  from  the  do- 
IKudeut  condiliou  of  thL-lr  Stales,  and  they  would  l»e  luund 
hi  the  fi-ont  nmks,  austnining  the  laws  and  the  constitution 
against  the  encroachment  of  power 

But  the  fSfimtor  fnuii  Kow  Jersey  tells  us  that  we  luivu 
no  power  to  jtass  this  hill^  na  tt  would  1k^  hi  vluhition  uf  the 
ortllnniicfj  whk-li  maheH  the  public  land  a  common  fund  J^ir 
benefit  of  all  the  States  ;  and  that  wc,  as  trustees,  are  bound 
to  ndminiater  it  strictly  iu  refcreaco  to  the  object  of  the 
trust.  In  reply,  I  mipht  aiik  the  Senator  huw  he  cnu  recon- 
cile his  construction  of  the  ordinance  with  tlie  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  Government,  in  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has 
Iteen  sustained  by  his  vote  ?  How  many  grautB  have  been 
nia<Ic  out  of  the  public  domain  to  colleges,  academics,  im*- 
lums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  iustitutious  of  like 
diameter?  If  such  concessiou  bo  consistent  with  the  pitv 
visious  nt*  thn  onlinaneej  what  prevents  this  bill  fmin  licing; 
BO  also  ?  But  1  i-ofit  uot  my  reply  on.  that  ground.  1  meet 
the  Senator  awordiug  to  his  interpretation  of  the  oidinance. 
I  assert  bi>Idly  llmt  the  disposition  this  bill  propose.^  to  mute 
of  the  portion  of  the  public  duuiaiu  within  the  new  States,  is 
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the  very  best,  under  existing  circumstances,  that  can  be  made 
— regarding  it  in  refereuce  to  the  common  interest  of  all  the 
States.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  sides  agree  the 
new  States  will  soon  be  able  to  command  their  terms,  when 
others  le^  favorable  to  the  common  interest  may  be  imposed. 
If  we  of  the  old  States  make  it  a  point  to  hold  on  to  the  last, 
they  will,  by  a  necessary  reaction,  make  a  point  to  extort  all 
they  can  when  they  get  the  power.  But  if  we  yield  in  time, 
a  durable  arrangement  may  be  made,  mutually  beneficial  and 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

The  Senator  further  objects,  that  if  this  bill  should  pass, 
its  provisions  would  be  extended,  from  necessity,  to  all  the 
titates  which  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  jl 
must  say,  I  see  no  such  necessity ;  but  Jiiy  present  impres- 
sion is,  that  such  would  be  the  course  that  wisdom  would 
dictate.  According  to  my  mode  of  thinking,  all  the  revenue 
we  may  derive  from  the  sales  of  lands  in  a  State,  after  its 
admission,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  to  its  inde- 
pendence as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  Union  ;  for  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  faUing  of  our  institutions  for  the  want  of 
pocnniary  means,  while  there  is  no  small  danger  of  their  over- 
throw from  the  growing  and  absorbing  attraction  of  this 
central  power. 
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lo  tlic  End  uf  tbe  SL-L'oud  Euijiirt!.  Bv  IIk>iii  Van  Lii»,  sutLor  of  "  Ublory 
«r  Kirndi  l.itL-nilan!,"  L>tc     2  role.,  ISmo.     Cloth,  $3.60. 

rAe  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews. 


TniunttitiiJ  mill  critli-alh  pxuniiiictl  by  HlcuiEl.  UEiLrai.t, 
8to.     Cloth.    Price,  |2.bo. 


Vol,  1.    Crawo 


History  of  New  York 

Durinj^  ihe  npvi>Iutionnrj-  Wnr,  uBil  of  lUe  LrAtling  Events  ia  the  other  Colo. 
oil-*  It  tbiil  K-riod.  Ity  Tiiumab  .Iohks.  Juetke  of  tlio  i>uprDiiM!  Court  of  llie 
PruviDcc.  E4i(cd  by  Kdwakd  Flovii  or  Lancct.  With.  Noivs.  OoD(enipor«ry 
D'tciiniPTiLt,  Maps,  and  PorH-niU,  In  two  voU.,  Svo,  ?<«  pp.,  718  pp.  (loth, 
icilt  (oi>,  prit-r,  S13,i:i'>.  rnali.'d  far  the  New  York  IIii<Corical  Socivtv,  in 
"Tliu  Jubu  I>.  Jones  >'und  i^rlts  of  Historic  uid  MrmoirH." 

The  Last  Years  of  Daniel  Webster. 

A  Munoprnph.     Hj  tiEUKOE  TiisNoit  CtraTis.     8vo.     Paper,  80  cenlL 


For  Mb<  hy  all  bonliiti-llpni.     Any  worfi  mailed,  puel-paid,  to  uiy  ad<lm«  ia 
ibc  Uuitvd  Sutc»,  on  rt'WJpi  of  price 
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1.  a.  Jb  fi  Boko  Stwct,  New  Yosi. 


AN  ANECDOTAL  HISTORY 

Of   HIE 

British   Parliament, 

Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time» 

WITH 

tiOTlCES   Of  SMINSfTT  PARLlAMSifTA/ir  MSlf  AKD  SXAMPLSS   OF 
TUBtR  ORATORY. 

mupiLED  ntoH  kvxxaxxiQ  socrcis. 
By  GEORGE  HENRY  JENNINGS. 


On«  TOliznke.  OFOwn  Bro.    M6  fwcB^*      ■      -       Price,  (8.60. 


CONTENTS: 


PABT  I.— RU«  and  ¥roiir«afl  of  ParltamentBry  InstltatJaiu. 

TABT  n.— ForsouiU  Anoodotei:   Sir  Ibonuu  Hvro  to  Utu^uis  of  H&r> 

tinfftcD. 
VAST  lII."lAlflO0Uui9Oua. 

1.  Elactioiu.     S-  Privitsire;   Exclusion  of  StmztcvrB: 
PnbMcallon  of  D«bate».    3.  PttrUamentary  TTBasvm  eto. 
4.  TkrleUas. 
APPSNDIZ.— <  A)  LXata  of  Lbs  Parli&menta  of  Zosrlond  and  of  the  TTolted 
Kingdom, 
(B)  S»*aker»  of  tho  Hous«  of  Oox&moas, 
(J)  Pnni9  Hlnifltera,   L.t:rd   Ohanoellon,  and  Sacntorlas 
of  aut*  bom  1716  to  106a 


**ATnMln7  il  odc«  tho  fnrmalliv  of  tonireiitlirn  lurtntWe  atirt  t^«  t^rll(Mi*n«M  of  ana- 
tjrtlta]  dixirliitloii.  III'  bhD^-a  toiiPllJur  \a  ani.'cdodit  Torm  1lK~  Uioni  atHklnj;  Tiifta  In  th* 
olaisrT  or  I'arllami'iit  dmI  In  the  pabllc  IIt«4  at  dltlLiievikhrd  i^uienmcn,  ftrr»nirft)e  Um 
whnliv  In  mirt)  n  wny  na  tn  tflvr  a  roinponilloilK  >1ew  on  he  (^vrth  ntriiniiiinll'ninritbrnjF, 
■  ri-i  lit  the  code  of  u'lnriltcii  kw*  and  cat>{onia  lliml  liiTo  bocD  Kndiintlir  <.-Tui*nl  oiiiot  iha 
eliaoa  uf  Parllniiii-'ntDrv  uuKos  Tbo  opmlnir  psvlton  caatajiu  a  i-om-be  sccuunt  of  Ui« 
TXte  And  pi-oerptu  of  I'artlatiicnI.'Lry  InBtUtiMoaa;  Ihco  tome  Ihp  twrfuiial  aiiM'iIatrB  of 
i-miricnt  PnrflaDl'i^rjtiir^  iiii'ii,  wllb  linliioriiiiii  vmmplr*  of  IliPtr  urnlury;  and  llicii  cuiiip* 
a  (-(.(iUriL;  nrmy  of  iii.laiTlljjii'-iJtiii  anis-iliiim  bIhibI  i-li'i-liiiii»,  hrHifty,  iirivlliljc,  llii;  piiMl- 
cnllnn  iif  i|r'li[iir>>,  the  t-xclnalMi  of  ilraniji^r*.  Tu-havlrir  In  the  lioiuc.  fllLd  other  mnllcn  of 
A  ■itiiiLnr  r-h-imrinr,  Tiik»n  ■•  a  whok.  the  book  funlBbe**  larmaiauuut  and  nrlriy 
of  pntcCknllj  u<»?'rul  InFonniitlon  abuiic  th«  BrILlnSi  PnrllaiiicBt.  lu  Qlfttor?.  aiiil  Ita  Ifvdlnjr 
men.  (hntianjilitnKor  A  popniarcbancUr  tunc  baa  Ttrrn  wrtltmnn  Uwi>Dhl(M:i:  anil  th« 
IvoiliT  w'lllnl>L>la  rram  it  an  iiin'tiii-ctfKll;  vlvlrl  and  Impn^alti-  tdi-a  iiftlii-  lir<.'.  The  nlmria- 
ph«r>-.  ami  ihc  loae  of  tbv  lu'jBt  ronow-ood  logldaUvc  body  tbat  the  woHd  ba*  kuuwu."— 
ApptftJirta'  Jaumitl, 

••  \*  (itiuiiirt  »  rompnnlon  for  Iht  l«I>(irv  liwtr*  of  a  vluOIoiia  and  tliooj-htnil  man  a» 
anylhink'  in  Untik-stiapc  since  ift^Af a." —London  TrJffftx^. 

"t'oniaiiie  a  emu  deal  nf  iDfonnsilnii  ahoni  oiir  rcptMiwilalirP  »j»epm  in  paM  atti 
pfv«»nt  tlniBi  wblcli  ii  bttioorv*  all  peraona  Iw  knotir."— i!«fKfCN  iDai/y  A^nc/. 

"It  wiiii1i)bni>hrrf  airrrrtaiUnlodfi)*  Uia  EudnAlloa  cxeicbMl by  tiao 'Anecdotal  Tliii- 
lory  rtf  I'atliamcnL'  "—Saluriias  Knl0». 

"Tliv  biKHk  t««iiie  wUhi^MuI'lliliigt,  IbritowbeKliairaiiianigaod  Uilaas  bees  aaJd  Uiu 
in  PiTliaiacDt.*'— .Sffi^^nxin. 


Z>.  APPLETON  6*  C<?.,  pHhtUlurt,  I.  3,  6*  5  .flw*/  5//wr,  AVw  IV*. 
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Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat 

1803-1808.  Edited  by  ber  Or»ni)si>n,  PAtn.  m  RivtitiT,  Scnulor.  In  S  roll., 
paper  corem,  8vu,  (1.80.     AIki,  in  1  tqL,  cloth,  ISiso,  t2.0(>. 

"  NnewlrhilantlhiK  th«  nnomoDi  llbiSTy  of  vnrkit  rdaLfne  (o  Napoleoa,  we  know  or 
non^  wirn.-ticu><*r  u.>MJaalr  I1t«  fTODBrl  of  Ibeu  Mi^raoirn.  Mblaiuede  H^masAX  wu  not 
nnl)-  ludy  tn-WRlllnirtu  Ji>np)i)nti  dorin;  Uw  mnrtithi]  vtan  IfiW-IEOB.  t»Dl  wm  htrliiltiBilc 
fri'-nil  Bnil  (nuti'it  tonflilanl.  That  wa  gal  »  vtew  of  tli«  dally  UTu  of  Tkitiararti-  aiid  nla 
wKt,  and  llr;  tf-nmi  on  which  ihoj  Hvod,  not  ohowhrr"  lo  iw  toniul."— ^V.ip  for*  Mritl. 

•'  Thoc  MemuJr*  am  irnl  i-njl)  u  rvpualtorj  (if  anecdote*  and  of  portraltit  vkrtflim]  Imm 
IUd  h)r  a  keen  i7«l,  qnielt-wltt^d  wtMBan  :  vomv  of  tbe  nntbor't  narclloiM  im  Kcisl  ftod 
polHIcal  quc«Ui)n*  are  rumarkabk  for  weight  a»d  puwtraitoii."— .V*ui  Yerk  Sk». 

Memot'rs  of  Napoleon, 

HU  L'nurt  and  Fftioity.     Bjr  Ihv  DadiOM  D'Aimumai.     lu  3  vols.,  limo,  doth, 

$3.00. 

The  Intorcat  cxcltrri  In  lh«  Q»t  Napoleon  ati<1  bin  Court  bj  lh«  "  Munolni  oT  UAdaino 
in  R^miiiuit "  tiax  lixlai-ptt  tbn  poblliibirrM  la  tnoi!  the  lanoas  "  M«untn  vf  Hm  Uuheaa 
■I'AbniDir*."  whirfi  hnvi?  hlttierio  appeared  la  t  ooailf  ocMro  «dllion.  In  a  tniu-h  cbivijirr 
funu,  »tiJ  In  ^lyle  (o  curn-«pyDd  "■llh  the  llmo  vdltlaa  of  Ihi  MtnaMt.  Thl*  w^fk  will 
he  llki^ly  iiuw  to  tie  rail  wlili  awakoTiFd  Intnoal.  oapMlalhraa  tl  prr(«ul>  a  muck  tBor« 
fafombloponraltaftbagrcMCoratcMiitbBUthatUnincdtiy  Uadune  do  KAinui>ai. 

T/te  French  Revolutionary  Epoch. 

Being  a  llislonr  uf  Franpi;  from  tlK*  Ur^inti'tti};  of  tli<?  Vmi  Prcneh  I{«>roluti!;n  to 
the  Knil  of  the  Second  Empire,  Bv  Henui  Vis  Lapx.  author  of  "  Hiaiory 
of  FreDcli  Literjiture,"  eU-.     lo  "i  rola.,  12iiio.     Clolli,  ^,.tO. 

"Abb  hlalnry  Air  r«(leniwho  aro  not  <ll*poiwd  t«  tnabe  iin  «Kbi>m>llre  alaitrnrTbt) 
BOhJcrt  Imati'd,  th«  hiioW  linpr^M)*  tiaa«a»lDCiiUj  cisoil."— .VriP  I'orA  XVralfiff  Av. 

"Tliliw'irk  t)in>nii  a  ll<:od  of  Debt  on  Um  problanta  which  arc  now  wrpWlng  the 
polltlelana  inil  Mnt^oii-ii  of  Bupopn."— A>«  York  mHi/  Omphl^. 

'*  ^Hb  U  a  w»rk  (or  wblrti  iharcU  nooiih^iUnlr  at  prt^i'iil  In  the  BoflUti  lasinMtfa. 
yn  Aaia»<t«n  r«ad«r"  It  rmy  ho  "alJ  t"  li»«(.'  cwurutl  a  inrnp-'mrr  monopolr  of  ■  mot t 
InMtoalliiy  loplo.    Sdacatcd  pcNona  cou  icarccly  afT.inl  to  ncickct  1(."— .Vor  l^rjt  Stm. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  Laris  AnoLrnx  Trikiui.  4  vol*.,  9to.  Half  «air,  (ICOO.  Cb«ap  edition. 
t  T«^,  Bvo.     Clolh,  $5.00;  half  calf,  |10.f». 

History  of  France, 

From  the  Eirlt«st  TimM  to  181S.     By  Rer,  Jina  WHrrc,  author  of  "Eighteea 

Cbri^liiiu  Ceninries."    8vo,  elotb,  93.00. 
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